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Note  to  the  Reprint. 


The  following  papers,  presented  to  and  discussed  by  a 
Conference  on  the  Housing  Problem,  held  at  the  Memorial  Hall, 
Farringdon  Street,  London,  on  ist  March,  1900,  are  published 
with  the  names  of  the  authors,  who  are  responsible  for  the  views 
expressed.  The  opinions  adopted  by  the  Fabian  Society  can  be 
found  in  Tracts  No.  63,  "  Parish  Council  Cottages,"  and  No.  76, 
"Houses  for  the  People,"  both  revised  in  1900.  Tract  103,  "Over- 
crowding in  London  and  its  Remedy,"  by  W.  C.  Steadman,  L.C.C., 
is  another  publication  on  the  subject. 

Since  the  date  of  the  above-named  Conference,  the  Act  of  1900, 
amending  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  has 
become  law,  and  it  must  therefore  be  remembered  that  on  some 
points  the  statements  in  the  following  papers  are  no  longer  accurate. 
The  chief  alterations  in  the  law  made  by  the  Act  of  1900  are  : — 

(i)  Councils  other  than  Rural  can  build  outside  their  areas. 

See  pp.  18,  22,  23,  26,  31. 

(2)  Most  of  the  special  conditions  which  restricted  Rural 
District  Councils  in  adopting  the  Act  are  repealed,  but  they 
still  must  obtain  the  consent  of  their  County  Council. 
See  p.  22. 

(3)  Land  may  be  leased  by  the  local  authority  for  building 
cottages,  subject  to  stringent  conditions.     See  p.  26. 

(4)  Parish  Councils  are  given  the  right  to  appeal  to  the 
County  Council,  if  their  Rural  District  Council  neglect  to 
adopt  Part  HI.,  and  the  County  Council  can  then  build  in 
place  of  the  Rural  District  Council.  This  provision  is  im- 
portant because,  by  implication,  it  makes  it  the  duty  of 
Parish  Councils  to  consider  the  supply  of  housing  in  their 
parishes.     See  p.  6.  V4  X 
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I.-BAD  HOUSING  IN  RURAL  DISTRICTS, 

By    clement    EDWARDS. 


During  the  autumn  of  last  year,  as  Special  Commissioner  for  the 
Daily  News^  I  made  a  careful  enquiry  into  the  housing  of  the  rural 
laborers  in  the  South  and  West  of  England.  It  is  upon  the  facts 
gleaned  first  hand  in  that  enquiry  that  I  base  what  follows.  I  found 
that,  with  a  few  exceptional  patches  of  very  well  managed  estates, 
the  condition  of  housing  was  very  bad,  but  some  counties  are  a 
good  deal  worse,  speaking  generally,  than  others.  A  great  number 
of  the  cottages  are  very  old  and  in  a  state  of  exceedingly  bad  repair. 
This  particularly  applies  to  the  thatched  huts,  of  which  I  came 
across  a  large  number.  Many  of  them  are  literally  unfit  to  even 
sty  pigs  in.  In  fact,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  self-respect- 
ing farmer,  if  he  was  compelled  to  put  his  pigs  in  some  of  them, 
would  be  ashamed  to  let  his  friends  know  that  he  had  done  so. 
This  applies  equally  to  cottages  "  on  farms  "  and  those  grouped  in 
villages  and  hamlets.     Let  me  descend  to  some  detail. 

Over  and  over  again  I  found  roofs  nearly  a  yard  thick  with 
numerous  layers  of  straw,  which  had  been  supplemented  from  time 
to  time  instead  of  being  replaced  with  new  roofing.  I  have  used 
the  expression  "  layers  of  straw,"  for  in  a  number  of  instances  the 
straw  had  been  put  on  in  such  a  skill-less  manner  that  the  term 
*' thatching"  would  really  not  be  justified.  Some  of  the  roofs  pre- 
sented an  exceedingly  nasty  appearance  with  morbid  growths  oi 
vegetation.  Others  were  speckled  with  gaping  entrances  to  rat 
burrows.  A  great  many  let  in  the  day  ;  and  over  and  over  again  I 
was  shown  by  cottagers  bedrooms  where  the  thatched  roofs  were 
reeking  with  the  moisture  that  had  percolated  through,  or  where 
buckets  were  placed  to  catch  literal  streams  of  rain-water.  Need  I 
say  that  in  cases  of  this  kind  the  smell  from  the  rotting  straw  and 
the  morbid  growths  which  it  harbors  was  most  sickly  and  repulsive, 
and  most  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inmates. 

I  came  aeross  many  instances  where  the  walls  have  manifested 
an  open  contempt  for  the  principle  of  unity,  and  have  taken  upon 
themselves  the  function  of  irregularly  supplying  ventilation.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  a  number  of  instances  the  term  win- 
dow is  used  by  courtesy,  for  repeatedly  did  I  come  upon  cases  where 
the  so-called  window  was  quite  paneless,  and  where,  in  place  of  the 
glass,  there  appeared  a  strange  patchwork  of  paper,  rags,  and  books. 
These  were  really  striking  examples  of  books  being  used  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  light  ! 


Many  of  the  cottages  have  floors  (of  the  old  earthen  kind)  several 
inches  below  the  level  of  the  threshold.  Living-rooms  are  frequently 
less  than  five  feet  nine  in  height,  and  a  great  many  of  the  bedrooms 
are  only  in  the  nature  of  lofts,  the  floors  beginning  above  the  level 
of  the  eaves,  and  having  the  sloping  roof  for  walls.  I  went  into  a 
number  of  cottage  bedrooms  where  it  was  only  possible  for  me  to 
stand  upright  just  beneath  the  line  where  the  two  roofs  converged. 
The  ventilation  was  a  little  overwhelming.  It  appears  to  have 
"growed,"  like  Topsy.  It  is  found  indifferently  between  the  boards 
of  the  floors,  somewhat  broad  chinks  in  the  roofs,  and  still  more  at 
moments  when  a  high  wind  has  overcome  the  resisting  power  of  the 
paper  "panes." 

It  is  not  only  that  the  cottages  are  in  a  horrible  state  of  decay  and 
disrepair.  That  is  bad  enough  in  all  conscience.  But  even  worse  is 
the  appalling  manner  in  which  they  are  so  often  overcrov/ded.  Some 
of  the  Tacts  that  I  gleaned  were  positively  revolting  in  themselves,  and 
much  worse  in  their  obvious  suggestion  of  inevitable  social  and  moral 
results.  Insanitation  and  overcrowding  and  promiscuous  occupation 
of  the  same  bedroom  stand,  as  a  great  contributory  cause,  at  the 
beginning.  Idiotcy  and  immorality,  in  most  repulsive  forms,  stand  at 
the  end,  as  the  fruit  and  penalty.     A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

Let  me  give  you  some  of  the  individual  cases  of  overcrowding 
which  came  to  my  notice,  and  which  I  verified  for  m3^self.  In  one 
part  of  Wiltshire  alone,  during  my  necessarily  brief  enquiry,  I  came 
across  fifteen  instances  where  more  than  five  people  are  occupying 
one  small  bedroom,  ten  cases  where  more  than  six,  eight  more  than 
seven,  six  more  than  eight,  three  more  than  nine,  two  more  than 
ten,  and  one  where  eleven  people — mother,  father,  and  nine  children, 
eldest  a  girl  of  fifteen — are  sleeping  in  a  single  bedroom. 

In  a  single  district  of  Somersetshire,  in  one  day,  I  was  shown  half 
a  dozen  cottages  with  two  little  bedrooms,  accommodating  a  couple 
of  lodgers — single  laborers  as  a  rule — in  addition  to  the  members  of 
the  family.  In  No.  i  the  family  consisted  of  husband  and  wife  and 
four  children,  the  eldest  or  whom  was  a  girl  of  fourteen.  No.  2  was 
husband,  wife,  mother,  and  three  children.  No.  3  was  husband,  wife, 
sister  (grown  up),  and  three  children.  No.  4  was  husband,  wife,  and 
five  children — eldest  a  lad  of  twelve.  No.  5  was  husband,  wife,  and 
three  children,  eldest  a  girl  of  sixteen,  mentally  deficient.  No.  6  was 
husband,  wife,  and  two  children — eldest  a  girl  of  eleven. 

A  number  of  the  cottages  contain  two  families. 

A  few  of  the  cottages  occupied  by  the  better -to -do  laborers 
boasted  three  bedrooms. 

This  is  regarded  as  a  marvel  for  much  comment  among  the 
laborers.  Probably  a  majority  of  the  cottages  I  saw  had  two  bed- 
rooms. There  are,  however,  a  very  great  number  with  only  a  single 
bedroom. 

In  most  cases,  the  cottages  in  the  villages  and  hamlets  struck  me 
as  being  situated  in  fairly  healthy  spots.  But  in  a  number  of  cases 
a  snug  corner  appeared  to  have  been  selected  at  the  expense  of 
sanitation.     Thus,  in  three  or  four  cases,  I  found  that  from  the  road 


a  few  yards  away,  only  the  roofs  were  visible.     Here  the  houses  had 
been  built  down  in  hollows,  to  which  the  water  from   the   higher 

f  round  adjoining  seemed  to  come  at  its  own  sweet  will  and  pleasure, 
n  one  of  these  cases,  the  upper  end  of  the  cottage  appeared  to  be 
actually  standing  in  a  small  bog. 

But  one  of  the  most  serious  defects  from  the  double  point  of 
view  of  health  and  decency  is  in  the  matter  of  privies  and  drainage. 
Only  a  few  of  the  villages  I  visited  have  a  semblance  of  what  may 
be  called  drainage.  The  ditch,  the  privy,  or  even  a  hollow  in  the 
ground  as  you  approach  the  cottage,  served  as  the  refuge  for  the 
culinary  filth  and  garbage.  In  a  great  many  cases  I  found  that  one 
privy  had  to  serve  for  several  cottages.  In  several  instances  I  found 
these  privies  without  a  door,  and  exposed  to  view  from  the  high 
road. 

Another  serious  aspect  of  the  cottage  question  in  rural  districts 
is  the  "  tied  cottage  "  system.  This  is  the  system  under  which  the 
tenant-farmers  take  the  cottages  with  their  farms,  and  sub-let  them 
to  the  laborers.  The  tenancy  is  dependent  upon  the  service  contract. 
All  the  laborers  with  whom  I  spoke  on  this  question  were  very 
emphatic  in  condemnation  of  the  '^  tied  "  system.  "  Out  of  job,  out 
of  houses,"  was  their  epigrammatic  way  of  putting  it.  I  had 
remarked  upon  the  bareness  and  the  slovenly  cultivation  of  the 
cottage  gardens.  They  all  agreed  with  me,  and  they  all  gave  me 
the  same  explanation.  This  was  it  in  effect :  if  they  differed  with 
their  masters  over  anything,  and  had  to  leave  their  service  straight- 
way, that  is  within  a  fortnight,  they  had  to  leave  their  houses. 
This  meant  they  had  to  leave  their  crops  and  all  their  fruit  trees, 
if  they  had  planted  any.  They  all  declared  that  if  they  were  sure 
of  getting  a  proper  notice,  they  would  be  glad  to  spend  a  bit  of 
time  and  trouble  in  their  gardens  ;  but  what  is  the  good,  if  they 
are  to  lose  all,  because  of  one  hot  word  between  themselves  and 
their  masters,  who  are  their  landlords?  One  of  my  informants 
threw  a  good  deal  of  significant  light  upon  this  point.  As  showing 
the  insecurity  of  tenure,  and  the  frequent  ephemeral  character  of  a 
man's  employment,  he  told  me  of  a  case  in  his  district  where  a  single 
"  tied ''  cottage  had  had  nine  different  tenants  within  a  period  of 
seven  years.  He  cited  other  instances  nearly  as  bad.  He  also  gave 
me  a  number  of  cases  within  his  experience  where  the  "  tied  "  cot- 
tage system  has  interfered  tremendously  with  the  efficacy  of  allot- 
ments. In  these  cases,  the  laborers  have  not  known  from  day  to 
day  when  some  little  quarrel  with  their  employer  might  compel 
them  to  le^e  their  cottage,  and  with  it  the  district.  Under  these 
circumstances  they  have  regarded  it  as  too  great  a  risk  to  take  an 
allotment,  in  which  they  might  be  compelled  to  waste  all  their  labor 
and  expenditure  by  having  to  leave  their  crops. 

Let  me  briefly  review  the  question  of  remedies  for  a  moment.  I 
have  already  said  that,  in  the  districts  visited  by  me,  there  is  a 
decided  lack  of  healthy  cottage  accommodation.  The  laborers  have 
emigrated  in  crowds  to  the  towns.  But  the  old  houses  have  fallen 
into  decay  more  rapidly  than  the  people  have  made  their  exodus 


The  result  is  that  practically  all  the  habitable  cottages  are  occupied 
— and  more  than  occupied.  What  is  more,  if  the  Rural  District 
Councils  exercised  their  authority  to  close  all  the  houses  that  are 
not  safely  habitable,  the  remaining  laborers'  cottages  would  at  once 
become  impossibly  unhealthy  by  the  dishoused  crowding  in  to  share 
their  accommodation. 

New  cottages,  therefore,  there  must  be.  I  think  they  can  best 
be  secured  by  the  District  Councils  being  really  empowered  to  build 
them  and  to  acquire  land  for  that  purpose.  The  District  Councils 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  this  without  the  sanction  of  any  other 
authority  being  required  as  at  present.  Where  they  fail  in  their 
duty,  the  County  Councils  should  be  called  upon  to  spur  them,  and 
afterwards  the  Local  Government  Board  should  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose if  necessary.  If  such  building  is  to  be  done,  and  the  cottages 
are  to  be  let  at  a  possible  rent,  then  the  period  for  the  repayment  of 
the  building  loans  must  be  greatly  extended.  The  present  period 
makes  building  impossible.  If  the  loans  were  to  be  repayable  in,  say, 
80  to  100  years,  the  houses  could  generally  be  built  to  pay  without 
costing  the  ratepayers  a  halfpenny.  The  limit  to  the  size  of  gardens 
allowed  under  the  present  Act  must  also  be  extended. 

The  position  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  must  be  made 
more  secure,  and  only  Sanitary  Inspectors  whose  competence  is 
certified  should  be  appointed.  To  meet  the  "  tied  "  house  difficulty, 
a  notice  to  quit  of  at  least  three  months  should  be  required. 
These  are  not  all  the  reforms  necessary  in  the  law  relating  to  the 
housing  of  laborers  in  the  Rural  Districts.  I  regard  them,  how- 
ever, as  the  most  essential  and  practicable,  and  I  should  hope  to  see 
at  least  some  of  them  embodied  in  the  present  Government's 
Housing  Bill, 


^^^ 


II.— LABORERS*     COTTAGES. 

By  miss   CONSTANCE   COCHRANE. 

Chairman  of  the  Croxton  Parish  Meetings  Cambs. ;  Member  Sanitary  Institute, 


The  London  poor  have  many  to  plead  their  cause,  and  the  Housing 
Question  is  at  last  attracting  the  attention  of  able  and  thoughtful 
persons. 

But  there  are  very  few  in  the  country  who  care  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  the  same  most  urgent  question  there — namely, 
the  housing  of  the  agricultural  laborer.  This  work  needs  more 
courage  than  some  who  have  not  tried  it  perhaps  realize  ;  the 
would-be  reformers  living  surrounded  by  individuals,  many  of  them 
local  authorities,  who  imagine  their  interests  lie  in  leaving  bad 
alone. 

During  the  last  sixteen  mths  I  have  sent  out  a  large  numberh 
of  circulars  to  local  authorities  and  others,  all  over  England,  wit 
questions  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  villages.  To-day  I  will 
refer  to  the  evidence  as  to  the  scarcity  of  cottages.  Out  of  loi 
returns  for  Rural  Districts,  in  answer  to  the  question  "  How  many 
good  cottages  are  unoccupied  ? "  in  ninety  the  answer  is  "  None  "  ; 
and  such  remarks  as  the  following  are  frequently  added  :  "  More  are 
wanted  "  ;  "  None,  either  good  or  bad  "  ;  "  Many  wanting  cottages  ; 
and  much  overcrowding." 

One  correspondent,  a  Parish  Councillor,  writes  from  Kent,  "  Forty 
applications  have  been  made  for  six  cottages  about  to  be  built  under 
Part  ni.  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890." 

A  clergyman's  wife  writes  from  Devonshire  :  "  During  the  nine- 
teen years  that  we  have  been  here,  twenty-one  cottages,  which  were 
then  inhabited,  are  now  fallen  down  in  ruins,  and  no  new  ones  have 
been  built.  The  people  in  a  condemned  cottage  cannot  move,  be- 
cause there  is  not  a  vacant  house.  More  cottages  are  sadly  needed." 
Again,  from  Hampshire  :  "  New  cottages  are  rented  before  they  are 
finished."  A  laborer  from  Leicestershire  writes :  "  You  have  to 
stop  in  them  till  they  are  ready  to  fall  down,  and  then  go  to  the 
town  or  do  as" you  can."  A  Parish  Councillor  from  Huntingdon- 
shire :  "  Cottages  very  small  and  squalid  ;  railway  carriages  some- 
times used  as  houses."  During  last  summer,  when  walking  through 
a  village  in  West  Wilts,  I  was  surprised  to  see  a  girl  standing  at  the 
door  of  a  cottage  of  which  the  roof  was  partly  fallen  in,  and  one  of 
the  walls  appeared  to  be  in  a  dangerous  condition.  I  expressed  my 
surprise  at  finding  the  house  inhabited,  and  asked  if  it  were  con- 
sidered safe.     "  No,"  replied  the  girl,  "  it  isn't,  but  we  came  out  of  a 


worse  one ;  a  bit  of  the  roof  fell  on  me,  and  there  isn't  another  to 
be  had."  Several  cottages  in  a  neighboring  village  were  very  little 
better,  but  were  all  occupied,  as  there  were  no  others.  In  both 
villages,  several  cottages  had  fallen  into  decay,  or  had  been  condemned, 
and  no  new  ones  built.  A  Parish  Councillor  from  Cambridgeshire 
writes  :  ''  Several  cottages  ought  to  be  closed  ;  but  where  are  the 
people  to  go  ?  " 

A  Cambridgeshire  lady  told  me  of  a  family  of  eleven  persons 
sleeping  in  one  room,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  cottages  in  the 
village.  A  Rural  District  Councillor,  in  Berkshire,  writing  of  six 
villages:  *' None  empty  ;  more  are  wanted,"  adds,  "the  great  blot 
in  these  country  cottages  is  the  fact  that  not  one  in  twenty  has 
a  third  bed  room.  The  sexes  sleep  indiscriminately  in  the  same 
room.  ...  I  have  known  a  cottage  with  two  bed  rooms  which  held, 
on  such  occasions  as  Bank  Holiday,  eighteen  persons — four  married 
couples,  one  engaged  couple,  and  the  others  single."  From  a 
Sanitary  Inspector  and  Surveyor,  in  Surrey  :  "  The  pressing  want 
here,  as  all  over  the  country,  is  laborers'  cottages."  From  Norfolk  : 
*'  During  the  last  few  years  ten  cottages  have  been  pulled  down 
that  were  dilapidated  and  unfit  for  habitation,  and  only  two  built." 
A  lady  from  Wiltshire  writes  :  "  A  great  dearth  of  cottages  here  ;  in 
some  cases  people  can't  marry  because  there  are  no  cottages." 

Of  the  eleven  villages  with  empty  cottages,  the  clergyman  of  one 
writes  from  Cornwall :  "  There  are  twenty  empty,  only  two  fit  to 
live  in,  eight  inhabited  ones  unfit  to  live  in."  A  correspondent  from 
Norfolk  says  :  *'  Seven  empty,  partly  owing  to  land  laid  down  to 
grass,  and  other  causes  ;  but  the  water  very  bad  indeed,  only  ditch 
water  to  drink.  I  go  a  mile,  and  sometimes  two,  for  mine  ;  wish  I 
could  get  to  where  there  is  good  water."     (This  man  is  a  baker.) 

Six  other  correspondents,  in  answer  to  the  question  as  to  number 
of  unoccupied  cottages,  write  respectively  :  "  One  tied  one  empty, 
but  this  farmer  is  constantly  changing."  ''  One  small  one  empty  ; 
but  only  one  bed  room,  and  no  window  in  back  kitchen."  "  One  or 
two  empty  just  now,  but  will  no  doubt  be  occupied  directly." 
*'  Three  or  four,  owing  to  depopulation  of  village  ;  but  not  good 
cottages."     "  Three  empty."     "•  One  or  two." 

Two  correspondents  make  no  answer  to  the  question. 

From  Fakenham,  in  the  Walsingham  Union  of  Norfolk — popula- 
tion about  3,000,  but  a  Rural  District  with  Parish  Council :  "  Several 
good  cottages  vacant,  about  300  yards  distant  from  the  town,  stated 
to  be  so  because  there  are  no  lamps  near  them  and  the  drainage  is 
unsatisfactory."  The  circumstances  connected  with  this  little  town 
call  for  a  few  special  remarks.  About  a  year  ago  I  received  a  letter 
giving  a  very  bad  report  of  its  sanitary  condition,  and  asking  me  to 
go  and  inspect  it.  I  sent  my  deputy  (a  very  able  and  reliable  man, 
holding  several  official  appointments,  and  I  may  here  say  that  all  the 
work  he  does  for  me  is  entirely  unpaid  :  I  only  pay  his  travelling 
expenses).  He  has  reported  to  me  both  in  person  and  in  writing,  a 
most  deplorable  state  of  affairs,  and  much  overcrowding.  The 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  lives  in  the  town,  and  has  a  large  nrivate 


practice  and  two  assistants.  The  Inspector  of  Nuisances  is  an  il- 
literate ex-police  constable,  and  is  stated  to  be  an  inefficient  officer. 

Much  valuable  information  as  to  the  condition  of  villages,  etc., 
can  be  obtained  from  the  various  Reports  of  the  Assistant-Commis- 
sioners for  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Agricultural  Laborer,  1892. 
But  as  these  Reports  are  now  seven  years  old,  and  also  take  a  good 
deal  of  reading,  I  would  advise  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
Cottage  Question  to  obtain  one  or  other  of  the  short  reports 
made  last  year  for  the  Local  Government  Board  by  Dr.  St.  George 
Mivart,  on  the  sanitary  circumstances  connected  with  the  Rural 
Districts  of  Axminster,  Devonshire,  and  of  Biggleswade  (Beds,). 
These  pamphlets  can  be  supplied  by  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode 
for  6d.  and  gd.  respectively,  and  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  con- 
ditions of  a  large  number  of  rural  districts  in  England.  All  are 
by  no  means  so  universally  bad  as  these  two  ;  but  in  all  with  which 
I  am  in  any  way  acquainted,  there  are  certain  villages  and  a  large 
number  of  individual  cottages  in  quite  as  deplorable  a  condition. 

That  no  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Government  or  the  Local 
Government  Board  as  a  natural  sequel  to  the  evidence  given  in  the 
Reports  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Agricultural  Laborer,  1892, 
and  the  strong  recommendations  made  by  the  Assistant-Commis- 
sioners, is  only  one  more  proof  of  the  uselessness  of  Commissions 
of  Inquiry,  unless  they  are  backed  up  by  the  public  demand  that 
some  action  shall  be  taken. 

Besides  the  filled-in  circulars,  I  have  received  a  large  number  of 
letters,  some  of  them  from  farm  laborers  and  their  wives,  giving  the 
most  pathetic  accounts  of  homes  falling  into  ruins,  and  asking  for 
advice  and  help,  and  where  they  are  to  go,  and  often  urging  me  to 
*'  come  and  see." 

Indeed,  the  whole  question  is  full  of  sadness  to  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  lives  and  homes  of  the  poor,  and  the  public 
conscience  has  yet  to  be  awakened  to  a  realization  of  how  much 
silent  and  often  unconscious  suffering  is  borne  in  many  ways  by  the 
laborers'  wives  in  consequence  of  the  wretched  condition  and  sur- 
roundings of  their  homes. 

It  is  because  I  am  a  woman,  and  feel  for  these  sister  women, 
that  I  have  taken  up  the  cottage  question  and  have  ventured  to 
address  you  to-day. 


III.— THE     FACTS     AS     TO     URBAN 
OVERCROWDING. 

By  Dr.   EDWARD    BOWMAKER. 

Author  of  ^^  Housing  of  the   Working  Classes" 


Fifteen  years  have  passed  since  the  late  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  the 
course  of  his  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  to 
enquire  into  the  housing  of  our  working  class  population,  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that,  while  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
houses  of  the  poor  during  the  thirty  years  previous  to  1885  had  been 
enormous,  the  evils  of  overcrowding,  throughout  the  country  and 
especially  in  London,  were  still  a  public  scandal  and  were  becoming 
more  and  more  serious  every  year.  Since  that  time  we  have  seen  a 
period  of  unparalleled  activity  in  regard  to  this  problem,  public  and 
private  enterprise  have  been  busily  engaged  in  attacking  the  evil 
and  providing  for  the  necessities  of  those  involved,  many  large  slums 
have  been  cleared  away,  thousands  of  model  dwellings  erected,  while 
in  addition,  the  general  sanitary  law  has  been  enforced  with  renewed 
vigor.  And  now,  despite  all  our  efforts,  we  have  to  realize  that  we 
have  but  touched  the  fringe  of  a  great  problem,  that  much  of  our 
effort  has  but  increased  the  difficulties  of  our  position,  and  that 
never  previously  has  overcrowding  existed  in  the  acute  form  in 
which  we  have  reason  to  believe  it  is  found  at  the  present  moment. 
On  every  side  we  hear  the  same  complaint,  from  rural  as  well  as 
urban  districts,  and  slowly  but  surely  we  believe  the  country  is 
being  awakened  to  the  immense  gravity  of  the  situation. 

Now  it  is  my  duty  to  speak  to  you,  not  so  much  of  the  general 
housing  problem,  but  rather  of  this  one  aspect  of  the  question — 
urban  overcrowding — and  at  the  outset  let  me  remark  that  it  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  arrive  at  any  exact  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  evil. 
We  are  accustomed  to  use  the  term  *'  overcrowding  "  in  a  general 
way,  but  what  do  we  mean  by  it  ?  Our  Public  Health  Acts,  even 
including  the  Public  Health  Act,  London,  1891,  while  they  provide 
for  the  suppression  of  the  evil,  do  not  attempt  to  define  the  term,  a 
noteworthy  omission  and  one  which  should  be  speedily  rectified. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  existing  law  allows  and  actually  fosters  one 
form  of  overcrowding,  that  is  of  persons  upon  a  given  area.  There 
are,  however,  two  unofficial  standards  of  that  form  of  overcrowding 
of  which  I  wish  more  particularly  to  speak — the  overcrowding  ot 
persons  in  houses  or  rooms. 

One,  which  is  usually  accepted  in  the  compilation  of  statistics,  is 
that  adopted  in  making  up  the  Census  returns,  viz.^  an  average  of 
more  than  two  persons  per  room.  Now  it  must  be  patent  that  this 
is  at  the  best  a  rough  and  ready  test,  and  one  which,  however  useful 
in  giving  us  some  idea  as  to  the  general  facts  of  overcrowding,  is 
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almost  valueless  as  a  scientific  means  of  gauging  the  precise  extent 
of  the  evil.  The  other  is  the  standard  of  the  Model  Bye-laws  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  usually  adopted  by  sanitary  authorities  in 
an  accurate  test  of  any  particular  case  and  in  bye-laws  regulating 
tenement  houses,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "ticketed  houses"  of  Glasgow. 
For  every  person  over  ten  years  of  age  400  cubic  feet  of  air-space  is 
allowed  in  any  room  not  exclusively  used  as  a  sleeping  apartment, 
and  200  cubic  feet  for  every  child  under  ten  years.  In  rooms  ex- 
clusively used  for  sleeping  purposes  the  amounts  are  300  and  150 
respectively.  From  a  scientific  standpoint  this  is  by  no  means  a 
high  standard.  The  Army  Regulations  allow  600  cubic  feet  per 
head  for  barracks,  the  Metropolitan  Police  require  450  cubic  feet, 
the  Poor  Law  requires  500  cubic  feet  ;  while  the  law  relating  to 
tenement  property  and  lodging-houses  in  New  York  City  exacts  no 
less  than  600  cubic  feet  per  occupant.  Adopting  the  standard  of 
the  Model  Bye-Laws,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  to  maintain  the 
air  pure  and  uncontaminated  requires  a  much  more  perfect  system 
of  ventilation  than  is  usually  found  in  better-class  houses,  let  alone 
the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes. 

Now  to  apply  the  latter  test  involves  accurate  measurement  of 
the  room  space,  and  adopted  on  any  large  scale  would  entail  con- 
siderable labor  on  those  engaged,  so  that  the  question  arises  how  do 
the  results  of  the  two  tests  compare  ?  My  personal  experience — 
and  I  am  confirmed  by  other  observers — is  that  to  apply  the  two 
tests  to  the  same  area  the  Census  standard  understates  the  amount 
of  overcrowding  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Model  Bye-laws.  I 
hope  at  some  future  time  to  be  able  to  publish  an  extended  analysis 
of  some  larger  areas  than  I  have  so  far  been  able  to  cover,  which 
will  I  am  sure  confirm  my  present  conviction. 

Now  if  this  is  the  case,  as  I  firmly  believe  it  to  be,  the  position  is 
appalling.  In  the  North  country,  from  which  I  come,  according  to 
the  Census  returns,  Northumberland  has  38  per  cent,  and  Durham 
34  per  cent,  of  the  population  living  under  overcrowded  conditions, 
while  within  a  radius  of  twelve  miles  we  have  the  three  most  over- 
crowded towns  in  England — Gateshead,  Newcastle  and  Sunderland, 
in  the  order  named.  Three  of  the  smaller  towns  of  Tyneside,  com- 
prising an  almost  entirely  working-class  population,  have  even  higher 
percentages  of  overcrowding.  Hebburn  has  55  per  cent,  of  its  popu- 
lation overcrowded.  Felling  has  52  per  cent.,  and  Jarrow  46  per  cent. 
Now  if  by  this  standard  the  extent  of  the  evil  is  understated,  what 
must  be  the  conditions  of  life  for  the  poorer  classes,  more  especially 
when  we  remember  the  wretched  condition  of  much  of  the  property, 
its  faulty  accommodation,  its  ill  repair,  and  the  general  lack  of  sanit- 
ary conveniences.  It  is  at  least  pleasing  to  think  that  we  are  realiz- 
ing the  position  and  beginning  to  move. 

The  Census  returns  which,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  supply  us  with 
the  bulk  of  our  information  as  to  overcrowding,  are  now  practically 
out  of  date,  and  will  shortly  be  supplanted  by  those  of  the  forth- 
coming Census  of  1901,  while  our  knowledge  of  the  actual  condition 
of  affairs  at  the  present  time  is  limited  to  scattered  investigations 
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undertaken  by  independent  observers  or  local  authorities.  We  have 
at  our  disposal,  however,  indirect  evidence  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
evil  the  importance  of  which  it  would  be  foolish  to  under-estimate, 
and  all  of  which  serves  we  think  to  point  to  a  very  real  and  serious 
increase  in  overcrowding.  When  we  read  of  families  seeking  admis- 
sion to  our  workhouses  owing  to  their  inability  to  secure  accommo- 
dation, we  certainly  get  a  glimpse  of  the  house  famine  in  our  midst, 
and  it  requires  but  a  slight  intercourse  with  the  people  themselves  in 
order  to  appreciate  the  unparalleled  scarcity  of  house  accommodation. 
What  these  people  tell  you  is  fully  confirmed  by  house-agents  and 
landlords,  who  have  assured  me  that  never  previously  have  they 
been  so  deluged  with  applications  for  houses.  For  this  scarcity  our 
policy  in  the  past  has  been  very  largely  to  blame.  We  have  demo- 
lished insanitary  areas  without  rehousing,  at  any  rate  those  displaced, 
and  thus,  driven  the  poorer  classes  from  one  slum  only  that  they  may 
create  others.  We  have  enforced  our  sanitary  requirements  in  the 
case  of  many  houses,  which  have  as  the  result  been  closed,  the 
displaced  tenants  adding  to  the  original  congestion  of  our  slums. 
Unless  we  change  our  policy  and  do  something  to  relieve  the  ten- 
sion we  shall  seriously  cripple  the  administration  of  our  sanitary 
authorities.  In  the  area  in  which  I  practise  extensive  demolitions 
for  quay  improvements  and  business  premises  have  served  to  accen- 
tuate the  evil,  an  experience  which  has  been  general  and  deserves 
our  attention. 

An  indirect  test  of  the  measure  of  overcrowding  is  the  number 
of  single-room  tenements,  the  especial  dangers  of  which  have  been 
clearly  demonstrated  by  many  observers,  and  by  none  more 
thoroughly  than  by  Dr.  Russell,  the  late  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  Glasgow.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  add  anything  to  what  has 
already  been  said  as  to  their  peculiar  danger,  it  being  now  well-known 
that  the  most  baneful  effects  of  overcrowding  are  met  with  where 
one-roomed  tenements  are  general.  In  two  towns  having  the  same 
percentage  of  overcrowding  the  evil  would  be  greater  in  the  one 
in  which  the  single-room  tenement  system  more  largely  prevailed. 
In  the  area  of  which  I  have  spoken  and  of  which  I  am  familiar  with 
every  house,  there  has  been  within  the  last  ten  years  a  very  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  single-room  dwellings.  Several  streets 
are  now  largely  composed  of  such  tenements  where  previously 
houses  of  two  or  three  rooms  were  the  rule  and  not  the  exception, 
while  a  corresponding  shrinkage  is  also  to  be  observed  in  surrounding 
districts  which  can  hardly  be  called  slums.  These  houses,  previously 
occupied  by  two  families,  are  now  accommodating  three  or  four,  so 
that  in  considering  the  question  of  overcrowding  we  must  not  forget 
that  seemingly  respectable  property  is  being  permeated  with  this 
curse,  and  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  districts  less  open  to  observation 
than  the  slums  of  our  large  towns.  As  an  instance  of  the  terrible 
overcrowding  of  single  rooms,  I  came  across  a  case  a  few  days 
ago  in  which  a  blind  man,  his  wife  and  five  children,  aged  respec- 
tively 17,  10,  7,  4,  2  years,  were  occupying  one  room  in  a  wretched 
tenement    house.     The   cubic   air-space   necessary   for   this   family 
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according  to  the  afore-mentioned  standard  should  have  been  2,200 
cubic  feet.  On  measuring  the  room  I  found  only  1,050  cubic  feet, 
giving  only  150  cubic  feet  per  head.  Of  the  other  aspects  of  the 
case  1  forbear  to  speak. 

Further  evidence  of  the  increase  of  overcrowding  is  to  be 
found  in  the  enormous  increase  in  rents  generally  observed.  Here, 
in  the  metropolis,  the  press  as  well  as  many  earnest  reformers  has 
drawn  public  attention  to  the  extraordinary  condition  of  affairs,  and 
the  complaint  is  general  throughout  the  country.  The  supply  of 
houses  has  not  kept  up  with  the  demand,  and  prices  have  naturally 
risen,  until  the  position  of  affairs  is  now  intolerable.  Only  the 
other  day  I  came  upon  a  case  of  a  house  let  for  5s.  a  week,  and  dear 
at  that,  the  rent  of  which  is  now  to  be  9s.  a  week,  an  increase  fairly 
representing  the  rise  in  that  locality.  It  is  often  amusing  to  notice 
the  alacrity  with  which  landlords,  compelled  to  carry  out  the 
requirements  of  the  sanitary  authorities,  compensate  themselves  by 
increased  rentals,  and  a  rise  in  the  rates  is  similarly  placed  to  their 
advantage  by  an  increase  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  extra  outlay 
on  the  property.  The  natural  and  logical  sequence  of  high  rents  is 
overcrowding.  Workmen,  already  paying  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  their  earnings  than  should  be  required  of  them  as  rent,  must, 
perforce,  by  every  rise,  be  driven  to  seek  accommodation  both 
inferior  in  character  and  of  a  smaller  area,  and,  until  we  have  relieved 
the  tension  and  dealt  with  the  deficiency  of  the  supply,  we  can  do 
nothing  to  check  the  upward  tendency  of  rents  or  cope  with  the 
evil  of  overcrowding.  So  long  as  the  present  conditions  exist,  so 
long  as  a  single  room,  nay  even  a  part  of  a  room,  possesses  such  an 
artificial  value,  so  long  must  our  efforts  be  foredoomed  to  failure. 

I  have  referred  so  far  entirely  to  the  overcrowding  of  persons  in 
houses  ;  but  the  overcrowding  of  people  or  houses  on  an  area  is 
another  phase  of  the  evil  no  less  important,  and  alike  dangerous  to 
the  community.  The  intimate  connection  between  the  density  of 
population  on  a  given  area  with  the  death-rate  has  long  since  been 
clearly  established.  In  the  district  of  which  I  have  spoken  the 
number  of  persons  to  the  acre  is  66,  as  compared  with  43  for  the 
whole  borough  ;  the  death-rate  for  the  town  is  22*5  per  1,000,  and 
that  of  the  district  no  less  than  32  per  1,000.  In  Gateshead  I  am 
acquainted  with  two  areas  having  226  and  284  persons  to  the  acre 
respectively  ;  the  former  has  a  death-rate  of  30-8  per  1,000,  the 
latter  47-2  per  1,000,  as  compared  with  the  borough  rate  of  18-3  per 
1,000.  The  setond  of  these  two  areas  has  a  zymotic  death-rate  of 
i6'9  per  1,000,  as  compared  with  3-5  per  1,000  for  the  whole  town. 
The  effect  of  overcrowding  of  both  forms  on  the  death-rate  is  thus 
strikingly  shown,  and  serves  to  illustrate  the  terrible  cost  to  the 
community  of  such  conditions.  This  is  further  borne  out  by  the 
infant  mortality  rate — the  number  of  deaths  under  twelve  months 
per  1,000  births.  The  rate  for  England  is  162  per  1,000,  that  for 
the  Borough  of  Sunderland  202  per  1,000,  while  that  of  the  district 
of  which  I  am  Medical  Officer  is  no  less  than  265  per  1,000. 
Neglect,  ignorance,  and  poverty  may  account  for  a  proportion  of 
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this  terrible  loss  of  child  life,  but  the  overcrowded  and  insanitary 
surroundings  are  the  prime  cause  of  this  slaughter  of  the  innocents. 
Large  numbers  of  children  are  thus  annually  born  into  the  world 
foredoomed  to  a  premature  grave  from  preventible  causes — causes 
that  every  right-thinking  man  and  woman  should  be  anxious  to 
remove.  We  pay  dearly  for  our  overcrowding  and  its  attendant 
evils.  Think  of  the  sickness  that  is  not  comprehended  in  official 
statistics,  and  which  means  a  large  loss  of  wage-earning  power  to 
the  community,  to  put  the  matter  upon  no  higher  basis.  We  are 
endeavoring  very  properly  to  introduce  new  methods  of  dealing  with 
the  treatment  of  consumption,  a  disease  nurtured  and  bred  by  our 
slum  conditions  ;  should  we  not  with  even  greater  vigor  attack  the 
fons  et  origo  of  the  disease.  The  waste  of  human  life  and  the 
preventible  sicknesses  of  our  slums  are  a  drain  upon  the  resources  of 
our  country,  and  can  be  represented  by  a  hard  cash  value.  We  are 
impairing  the  physique  of  our  toilers  and  rearing  a  sickly  and 
unhealthy  race.  I  quote  from  a  report  into  the  condition  of  my 
district :  "  The  children  appear  to  be  naturally  of  average  gifts,  but 
many  lack  stamina,  and  consequently  fail  in  the  time  of  examination. 
Given  a  penny  meal  a  day  for  all  the  children  and  they  are  capable 
of  earning  the  excellent  grant."  Are  the  benefits  of  a  free  and 
ample  education  to  be  wasted  to  the  community  through  the  lack  of 
stamina  inbred  in  the  children  of  our  artizan  classes  and  fostered  by 
the  cursed  conditions  under  which  they  are  reared  ?  And  to  speak 
of  the  moral  loss  to  the  community  is  but  to  re-echo  what  has  been 
driven  home  to  us  again  and  again.  With  home-life  virtually  an 
impossibility  to  thousands  of  the  dwellers  in  our  large  towns,  with 
the  lack  of  decency  inevitable  under  such  conditions,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  we  find  things  as  they  are  ;  ought  we  not  rather 
to  marvel  that  their  lives  compare  so  favorably  with  those  whose 
conditions  of  life  place  them  beyond  the  perils  and  temptations  of 
the  slums. 

Let  me  urge  investigation.  Let  us  know  precisely  where  we 
stand  and  be  certain  of  our  position.  And  having  done  so,  let  us 
drive  home  to  every  member  of  the  community  the  evil  and  its 
dangers.  It  is  a  matter  of  education.  Once  let  the  working-men 
of  this  country  realize  the  conditions  under  which  thousands  of 
them  are  housed  ;  once  let  them  realize  what  it  means  to  their 
pockets  through  sickness  and  loss  of  work  ;  once  let  them  reahze 
the  terrible  waste  of  human  life  and  the  destruction  of  moral  fibre 
that  is  going  on  round  about  and  among  them,  and  the  solution 
and  the  remedy  is  not  far  distant.  They  will  realize  the  drain  upon 
lives  and  strength  of  the  people  ;  they  will  realize  the  cost  to  the 
community  in  the  maintenance  of  hospitals,  workhouses*  asylums, 
and  gaols,  and  will  view  it  in  the  light  of  a  sound  investment. 
Let  us  each  one  strive  to  hasten  on  this  work  of  education,  that 
those  to  whom  the  power  has  now  been  given — the  democracy — the 
people — may  apply  themselves  with  singleheartedness  to  secure  the 
possibility  of  a  pure  and  wholesome  home-life  to  the  toiling  masses 
of  our  community. 


IV.— THE    EXISTING    SITUATION    IN 
LONDON  :     STATISTICS     OF     PROBLEM. 

Bv    Mrs.   R.   C.    PHILLIMORE. 


The  increase  in  the  population  of  London  since  the  beginning  of 
the  century  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Year. 

Population  at  each 

Increase  since  last 

Increase  per  cent. 

Census. 

Census. 

since  last  Census. 

i8oi 

958,788 

_ 

1811 

1,138,746 

179,958 

1877 

1821 

1,379,081 

240,335 

2I-II 

1831 

1,655,099 

276,018 

20-0I 

1841 

1,948,563 

293,464 

1773 

1851 

2,363,274 

414,711 

21-28 

1861 

2,808,862 

445,588 

18-85 

1871 

3,266,987 

458,125 

16-31 

1881 

3,834,194 

567,207 

17-36 

'l^l 

4,232,118 

397,924 

10-38 

1896 

4,433,018 

200,900 

475 

Though  this  table  shows  a  lessening  rate  of  increase  on  the  total 
population  there  is  no  decrease  in  the  actual  number  added  in  each 
period,  which  since  185 1  has  averaged  roughly  400,000  in  each 
decennium. 

The  number  of  houses  built  to  accommodate  this  population  is 
shown  in  the  next  table.* 


Year. 

Number  of  houses  at 
each  Census. 

Increase  or  Decrease 
since  last  Census. 

Increase  or  Decrease 

per  cent. 

since  last  Census. 

In- 
habited. 

Unin- 
habit'd 

Total. 

In- 

habit'd 

Unin- 
habit'd 

Total. 

In- 

habit'd 

Unin- 
habit'd 

Total. 

1 801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 
1851 
1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 
1896 

136,388 
161,518 
189,270 
227,541 
262,778 
306,064 
360,065 
419,642 
488,885 
547,120 
553,119 

5,654 
5,427 
9,883 
19,298 
11,325 
16,655 
15,827 
32,571 
37,260 
39,882 
42,911 

142,042 
166,945 

199,153 
246,839 
274,103 
322,719 
375,892 
452,213 
526,145 
587,002 
596,030 

25,130 
27752 
38,271 
35,237 
43,286 
54,001 
59,577 
69,243 
58,235 
5,999 

-227 

4,456 
9,415 

-7,973 
5,330 
-828 

16,744 
4,689 
2,622 
3,029 

24,903 
32,208 
47,686 
27,264 
48,616 

53,173 
76,321 
73,932 
60,857 
9,028 

18-43 
17-18 

20-22 
15-49 

16-47 
17-64 
16-55 
16-50 
11-91 
i-io 

-4-OI 
82-11 
95-26 

-41-32 
47-06 
-4-97 

105-79 

14-40 

7-04 

7-59 

17-53 
19-29 

23-94 
11-05 

17-74 
16-48 
20-30 
i6'35 
11-57 
1-54 

*  Both  these  Tables  are  taken  from  Census  1896  Return,  London  County 
Council  Paper  No.  379. 
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The  most  significant  fact  in  this  last  table  is  the  fall  in  the  rate  of 
increase  of  inhabited  houses  and  the  consequent  rise  in  the  number 
of  persons  per  house  and  the  number  of  persons  per  acre. 
The  number  per  house  since  1801  is  as  follows  : — 

1801     ...     7-03  1841     ...     7-41  1881     ...     7-83 

1811     ...     7-05  1851     ...     772  1891     ...     7*74 

1821     ...     7-29  1861     ...     7-80  1896     ...     8-OI 

183T     ...     7-27  1871     ...     778 

I  have  only  been  able  to  work  out  the  numbers  per  acre  since 
1855,  ^s  before  that  date  I  can  find  no  reliable  information  as  to  the 
actual  acreage  of  London. 

Number  per  Acre. 

1891  ...  56*10    1861  ...  37*21    1881  ...  50*82 

1896   ...   58*76     1871   ...   43*30 

The  number  per  house  and  per  acre  are  of  course  means  for  all 
London.  In  the  overcrowded  districts  the  numbers  are  much  bigger. 
The  following  table  gives  the  number  for  the  worst  parishes  : — 


Name. 

Persons  per  acre.    ;  Persons  per  house. 

Old  Artillery  Ground       

Christ  Church,  Spitalfields 

Mile  End  New  Town        

St.  Anne,  Soho       

St.  Andrew,  St.  George,  Holborn.. 

St.  George  the  Martyr      

Whitechapel           

St.  George  in  the  East      

Newington  ... 

St.  Giles  in  the  Fields      

Clerkenwell            

St.  Luke     

Bethnal  Green        

Christ  Church,  Southwark 

Mile  End  Old  Town         

428-60 
315-92 
305-14 
227-32 
225-12 
212-24 
201-78 
194-69 
191-12 

179-89 
174-21 
171-42 
171-07 
169-66 
154-00 

15-41 
15-04 
10-89 

13-73 
I3-I8 
10-93 
12-56 
9-11 
9'io 

13-25 
11-20 
11-87 

8-65 
10-32 

7-8o 

London 

58-76 

8-OI 

This  next  table  shows  the  extent  of  general  overcrowding  : — 

The  number  of  persons  living  in  tenements  (of  i  to  4  rooms)  is     2,333,152 
Of  these,  1,086,537  live  less  than  2  to  a  room,  leaving 1,246,615 

who  are  living  2  to  a  room  and  upwards. 
„  762,417  live  2  (but  less  than  3)  to  a  room,  leaving...        484,198 

who  are  living  3  to  a  room,  and  upwards. 
„  299,074  live  3  (but  less  than  4)  to  a  room,  leaving...        185,124 

who  are  living  4  to  a  room  and  upwards. 
,,  114,714  live  4  (but  less  than  5)  to  a  room,  leaving  ...  70,410 

who  are  living  5  to  a  room  and  upwards. 
„  43>443  live  5  (but  less  than  6)  to  a  room,  leaving  ...  26,967 

who  are  living  6  to  a  room  and  upwards. 
V  17.934  live  6  (but  less  than  7)  to  a  room,  leaving  ...  9,033 

who  are  living  7  to  a  room  and  upwards. 
„  6,153  live  7  (but  less  than  8)  to  a  room,  leaving  ...  2,880 

who  are  living  8  to  a  room  and  upwards. 
„  1,848  live  8  (but  less  than  9)  to  a  room,  leaving  ...  1,032 

who  are  living  9  to  a  room  and  upwards. 
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My  last  table  gives  the  effect  of  overcrowding  on  the  public 
health  :— 


Local  Government  Areas.       Population  per  Acre. 
AND  Open  Space  Areas. 


Death -Rates 


Q 

G      . 

<u  c 

ssl 

8 

0     '  c 

Name. 

.2  Si 

^  =  ^ 

•S§S 

ieath-Ra 
der  I  ye 
1,000  bii 
1886-95. 

(4         <n 

cn  S  ti 

n  Spa 
e  per  : 
ulatio: 

D<u 

ti  0^00 

«        - 

V  00  cu 

o  o- 

4>    «    w 

0*   .s 

a.  rt  0 

Cm   ^ 

0   C   k, 
3  V 

0 

Pu 

a. 

< 

Strand  District 

143-26 

30-0 

202 

5 

-21 

St.  George  in  the  East  ... 

194-69 

29-9 

193 

6i 

•13 

St.  Luke 

171-42 

29-3 

ISO 

7 

•16 

St.  George  the  Martyr  ... 

212-24 

28-5 

188 

I 

-01 

Limehouse  District 

125-42 

28-0 

189 

Hi 

•19 

Holbom  District 

186-24 

27-7 

205 

li 

•04 

St.  Giles  District 

157-11 

26-2 

152 

8i 

•21 

St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields 

49-22 

25-5 

199 

120 

9-16 

Clerkenwell        

174-21 

25-5 

173 

7\ 

•10 

St.  Olave  District 

93-84 

25-4 

175 

2k 

-38 

Whitechapel  District     ... 

217-19 

24-9 

164 

io| 

•14 

Bethnal  Green 

171-07 

24-1 

161 

90A 

•69 

Newington          

I9I-I2 

23-5 

170 

4i 

-04 

St.  Pancras         

90-10 

21-8 

159 

291 

1-20 

Mile  End  Old  Town     ... 

154-00 

22-1 

151 

lOl^ 

•09 

St.  James,  Westminster... 

141-41 

21-0 

162 

London      

58-76 

21-0 

.55 

6,050^ 

1.36 

I  shall  have  to  state  my  conclusions  as  to  the  cures  of  over- 
crowding briefly  and  dogmatically,  as  I  have  not  space  enough  to 
elaborate  them. 

The  cause  of  overcrowding  in  London  is  the  conflict  for  room 
which  is  always  going  on  between  the  inhabited  house  and  the  busi- 
ness premise.  There  is  not  room  in  Central  London  for  the  two, 
and  one  or  other  must  go  to  the  wall.  The  test  as  to  which  is  the 
weaker  is  of  course  a  rent  one,  and  so  far  the  victory  remains 
with  the  business  premise,  which  is  surely  pushing  the  other  out. 
The  area  of  the  conflict  is  extending,  and  if  London  continues 
to  grow  the  inhabited  house  will  be  pushed  further  and  further 
out  from  the  "centre.  This  conflict  is  accentuated  by  the  lack  of 
means  of  communication,  in  which  London  is  disgracefully  de- 
ficient. 

The  first  municipal  cure  for  overcrowding  is  one  which  will  not 
be  disputed — the  provision  of  adequate  means  of  communication. 
More  trams  ;  more  workmen's  trains  ;  a  clearing  house  for  traflfic  in 
the  centre  ;  any  and  every  means  by  which  transit  can  be  made 
easier  and  quicker  must  be  adopted  if  the  present  congestion  is  to 
be  cured. 
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The  next  remedy  is  in  two  parts,  both  of  which  may  be  disputed. 

(i)  Municipal  houses  to  be  provided  only  in  places  where  they 
can  be  built  at  a  fair  profit.  No  municipality  to  be  allowed  to  build 
at  a  loss,  no  rents  to  be  artificially  lowered. 

(2)  Municipalities  to  rigidly  enforce  the  Public  Health  provisions 
against  overcrowding. 

The  reasons  why  building  is  not  to  be  at  a  loss  are,  of  course  : 

(i)  High  rents  ought  to  be  met  by  high  wages.  Building  at  a 
loss  would  be  a  bounty  in  aid  of  wages. 

(2)  Building  at  a  loss  means  adding  to  overcrowding. 

Districts  where  the  land  is  so  dear  that  it  is  impossible  to  house 
at  a  profit  are  districts  where  the  conflict  between  the  inhabited 
house  and  the  business  premise  is  acute,  and  the  interference  of  the 
municipality  will  only  drive  the  business  premise  to  another  part  of 
the  district  or  to  a  new  district  to  continue  the  fight  there.  Every 
inhabited  house  erected  in  such  a  district  means  the  pulling  down  of 
inhabited  houses  in  another  part,  and  thus  leads  to  displacing  more 
than  it  houses.  Also  such  building  attracts  fresh  people  to  the 
district  and  discourages  others  from  leaving  it. 

The  administration  against  overcrowding  is  necessary  in  order  to 
weed  out  those  people  who  could  live  in  the  suburbs  or  in  the 
country  round  London.  These  people  are  taking  up  room  which 
ought  to  be  left  for  those  who  have  to  live  near  their  work,  and  it  is 
socially  immoral  for  them  to  continue  in  the  centre.  If  it  were 
generally  understood  that  the  overcrowding  provisions  were  enforced, 
people  would  deliberate  more  about  moving  to  London,  and  the 
result  would  be  that  only  those  persons  would  be  left  in  the  centre 
who  ought  to  be  there. 

I  see  no  municipal  cures  for  overcrowding  but  those  I  have  men- 
tioned. Rating  unoccupied  houses  might  do  some  good  here  and 
there,  but  would  not  have  much  general  effect.  Rating  site  values 
might  force  landlords  to  sell  or  let  at  once,  and  not  hold  for  a  rise, 
but  in  London  the  buildings  erected  would  not  necessarily  be  in- 
habited houses.  In  the  suburbs  and  outside  London  this  measure 
might  lead  to  more  land  coming  on  to  the  market,  but  it  would  be 
diflficult  to  convince  the  House  of  Commons  of  its  justice  or  utility. 
Taxation  of  ground  values,  as  advocated  by  the  Progressives,  would 
procure  more  revenue  but  fail  to  touch  the  causes  of  overcrowding. 
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v.— POWERS   OF   LOCAL   AUTHORITIES. 

Bv  Councillor  W.  THOMPSON,  of  Richmond. 
Author  of  the  Richmond  Housing  Report. 


It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  deal  in  detail 
with  the  powers  to  obtain  abatement  of  nuisances  and  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  existinor  house  accommodation  under 
the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  i8gi,  but  it  may  be  well  to  point 
out  that  in  order  to  stop  the  creation  of  future  slums  it  will  be 
necessary  for  local  authorities  to  properly  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  Public  Health  Acts  when  this  can  be  done  without  inflicting 
injury  upon  the  tenant.  At  present  the  excess  of  the  demand  for 
cottages  over  the  supply  enables  landlords  to  increase  the  rents  to  a 
most  disproportionate  extent  when  any  outlay  is  made  for  repairs  or 
sanitary  purposes,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  tenants  in  many 
cases  are  the  strongest  opponents  to  sanitary  inspection  and  improv^e- 
ment  of  these  homes,  because  they  are  unable  to  meet  the  increased 
demand  on  their  scanty  means.  For  all  effective  purposes  the 
powers  of  the  local  authorities  with  regard  to  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  may  be  said  to  be  contained  in  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Act,  1890.     The  Act  is  divided  into  seven  parts. 

Part  I.  provides  for  the  clearance  of  large  unhealthy  areas  (in 
urban  districts  only)  and  the  provision  of  such  a  number  of  new 
dwellings  as  may  be  required  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
(Sees.  39  and  40).  The  authorities  empowered  to  take  action 
under  Part  L  are  the  London  County  Council  and  all  Urban 
District  Councils  or  Town  Councils  (Schedule I.).  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  when  he  sees  proper  cause  or  when 
two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace,  or  twelve  or  more  ratepayers  in 
his  district,  complain  of  any  unhealthy  area  therein  to  inspect  such 
area  and  make  an  official  report  thereon  (Sees.  5  and  79). 

An  area  may  be  declared  unhealthy  if — 

(^)  It  contains  houses,  courts  or  alleys  unfit  for  human 
habitation. 

(h)  The  narrowness,  closeness  and  bad  arrangement,  or  the 

bad  condition  of  the  streets  and  houses,  or  groups  of  houses,  or 

the  want  oi  air,  light,  ventilation,  or  any  other  sanitary  defects, 

are  dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of 

the  buildings  in  such  area  of  the  neighbouring  buildings. 

If  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  reports  in  writing  that  the  area 

is  unhealthy  the  local  authority  must  make  an  Improvement  Scheme 

to  clear  and  rebuild. 

If  he  reports  it  is  not  unhealthy  twelve  or  more  ratepayers  may 
appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  who,  upon  security  for  costs 
being  given,  must  appoint  a  duly  qualified  medical  practitioner  to 
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report  on  such  area,  and  the  local  authority  must  act  on  this  report, 
and  must  purchase  by  compulsion  all  properties  required  to  effect 
the  clearance. 

Special  provision  is  made  for  the  assessment  of  compensation  by 
the  remarkable  Purchase  Clause  in  Section  21,  which  provides — 

1.  That  compensation  shall  be  based  upon  the  fair  market 
value  at  the  time  of  valuation  without  any  additional  allowance 
in  respect  of  compulsory  purchase. 

2.  In  forming  the  estimate  due  regard  is  to  be  'Tad  to  the 
nature  and  condition  of  the  property  and  the  probab.  duration 
of  the  buildings  in  their  existing  state. 

3.  Deductions  are  also  to  be  made  for  existing  nuisances. 

(a)  For  an  enhanced  value  by  being  used  for  illegal 
purposes  or  owing  to  overcrowding. 

(b)  For  the  bad  state  of  repair  in  which  the  premises 
are  found. 

(c)  The  property  not  being  reasonably  capable  of  being 
made  fit  for  habitation. 

The  arbitrator  may  be  appointed  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  if  so  requested  by  the  Local  Authority.     (Schedule  I). 

PART  n.  provides  for  the  demolition  of  unhealthy  or  obstruc- 
tive buildings  where  the  fewness  of  the  buildings  or  the  smallness 
of  the  area  renders  it  inexpedient  to  proceed  under  Part  I.  (Sees. 
72  and  73). 

It  applies  to  all  urban  and  rural  sanitary  authorities,  but  those 
in  London  and  rural  districts  must  communicate  all  steps  taken  to 
the  County  Council.  (Sees.  92  and  93.  Schedule  I.)  It  need  not 
be  published  like  Part  I.,  but  notice  must  be  given  to  the  Owners, 
and  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board  obtained. 

The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  or  any  four  ratepayers  may  inform 
the  local  authority  of  any  building  which  they  consider — 

(a)  So  dangerous  or  injurious  to  health  as  to  be  unfit  for 
human  habitation. 

(3)  Which  stops  ventilation  or  otherwise  conduces  to  make 
other  buildings  injurious  to  health. 

{c)  Which  prevents  proper  measures  from  being  carried 
into  effect  for  remedying  any  nuisance  injurious  to  health. 
(Sees.  3i»  38,  and  39). 

If  the  Medical  Officer  so  reports,  the  local  authority  may  in  the 
case  of  an  unhealthy  house  proceed  to  obtain  a  closing  order  at  the 
Petty  Sessions,  and  may,  if  the  circumstances  require  it,  order  the 
demolition  of  the  building.  (Sec.  33).  They  may  also  purchase 
houses  for  the  purpose  of  opening  out  small  courts  and  alleys  with- 
out having  to  prove  that  such  courts  are  actually  unfit  for  human 
habitation. 

Appeal  may  be  made,  however,  to  Quarter  Sessions.     (Sec.  35.) 


The  local  authority  may  purchase  the  lands  on  which  any 
obstructive  building  has  been  demolished.  Compensation  to  be 
settled  by  an  arbitraior  appointed  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
upon  somewhat  similar  terms  to  those  laid  down  by  the  purchase 
clause  in  Part  I.  (Sec.  41),  with  the  addition  that  the  arbitrator  is  to 
have  regard  to  any  increase  in  value  given  to  other  property  of  the 
same  owner  by  the  operation  of  the  Scheme. 

Most  of  the  money  spent  by  local  authorities  up  to  now  has  been 
spent  in  thus  compensating  slum-owners,  and  forcing  up  the  market 
value  of  bad  property  by  diminishing  the  supply,  without  carrying 
out  to  the  full  extent  the  necessary  powers  for  rebuilding.  The 
money  cost  of  continuing  this  policy  will  be  ruinous  both  to  the 
ratepayers,  and  to  the  working  classes  who  reside  in  such  areas, 
although  the  improvement  effected  in  the  health  of  the  community 
thereby  is  often  undeniably  great.  For  example,  the  cost  of  clearing 
the  Boundary  Street  Area  in  Bethnal  Green  was  about  ;^300  per 
family,  and  in  Somers  Town  ;^Soo  per  family,  before  a  single  new 
dwelling  had  been  constructed.  At  Wolverhampton  the  cost  of 
clearance  schemes  has  involved  a  rate  of  5^d.  in  the  £,  and  at 
Swansea  the  net  cost  amounts  to  ;^3,229  per  annum.  Fresh  legisla- 
tion is  needed  to  compel  the  owners  of  slum  areas  to  bear  the  cost  of 
reconstruction  in  the  same  way  that  they  would  have  to  share 
between  them  the  cost  of  a  common  drain  reinstated  by  the  local 
authority,  or  a  private  street  reconstructed  under  the  Private  Street 
Works  Act,  1892. 

Instead  of  getting  a  capital  sum  in  cash  for  their  demolished 
property  they  should  receive  each  year  pro  rata  a  part  of  the  net 
income  derived  from  the  new  dwellings  erected  on  the  old  slum  area, 
after  the  local  authority  had  been  recouped  their  annual  charges  in 
respect  of  the  capital  outlay  on  the  work  of  pulling  down  and  re- 
building. 

Pending  fresh  legislature  schemes  under  Parts  I.  and  II.  should 
be  dropped  unless  provision  can  be  made  cheaply  at  the  same 
time  to  erect  at  least  as  many  new  houses  as  are  to  be  pulled 
down. 

It  may  be  desirable,  however,  in  this  connection  to  suggest  that 
Local  Authorities  wishing  to  rehouse  in  populous  areas  should 
endeavour  to  purchase  and  adapt  existing  middle-class  dwellings  in 
the  neighbourhood  so  as  to  convert  them  into  separate  and  sanitary 
tenements  for  the  working  classes. 

In  other  words  surplus  middle-class  houses  might  be  utilised  by 
Local  Authorities  without  hardship  to  those  displaced,  and  at  a 
great  saving  to  the  rates,  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  adjacent  working 
class  neighbourhoods.  Such  converted  buildings  could  be  made  into 
tenements  far  superior  to  those  now  occupied  by  the  majority  of 
London  workmen,  and  at  a  far  less  expense  than  if  new  buildings 
were  put  up  under  present  conditions  as  to  the  price  of  bricks  and 
other  materials,  while  rehousing  many  workmen  who  must  live  near 
their  work. 
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It  is  to  Part  III.  of  the  Act,  however,  that  we  must  look  for  the 
most  effective  powers  of  Local  Authorities  in  dealing  with  the 
housing  question.  The  authorities  empowered  to  take  action  under 
it  are  the  London  County  Council  and  all  Urban  District  or  Town 
Councils.  The  new  London  Borough  Councils  will  be  so  em- 
powered next  November,  while  Rural  District  Councils  may  act  if 
and  when  authorized  by  their  respective  County  Councils  after  a 
local  inquiry. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  is  the  passing  of  a  resolution  by  the 
Council  adopting  Part  III.  of  the  Act.  The  Council  will  then  be 
empowered  if  deemed  advisable 

(a)  To  purchase  land  by  agreement,  or  compulsorily,  as 
provided  in  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845,  and  no 
lease,  settlement,  entail,  or  other  private  arrangement  can 
debar  a  Local  authority  from  acquiring  it. 

{b)  To  erect  lodging  houses,  block  dwellings,  tenement 
houses,  or  cottages.     (Sects.  53  and  59.) 

{c)  To  purchase  and  improve  or  reconstruct  existing  lodging 
houses,  dwellings,  or  cottages.      (Sect.  58.) 

(d)  To  purchase  or  exchange  land  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  such  construction,  improvement,  or  reconstruction. 
(Sects.  56,  57,  and  60.) 

(e)  To  provide  a  garden  not  more  than  half  an  acre  in 
extent,  and  worth  not  more  than  £3  per  annum. 

(/)  To  make  any  necessary  bye-laws  and  regulations. 
(Sects.  61  and  62.) 

{g)  To  sell  the  houses,  if  desirable  or  necessary,  after  a 
period  of  seven  years.     (Sect.  64.) 

No  sanction  or  consent  on  the  part  of  any  Government  Depart- 
ment is  required,  so  far  as  the  London  County  Council  is  concerned, 
but  if  compulsory  power  to  purchase  is  needed,  this  must  be  obtained 
by  means  of  a  provisional  order.  Other  local  authorities  must 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  As  the  Act 
incorporates  Sections  175  to  178  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875, 
which  authorise  a  local  authority  for  the  purposes  of  that  Act  to 
take  land,  whether  situated  within  or  without  its  district,  it  has 
been  assumed  until  recently  that  the  power  to  purchase  and  build 
extended  to  land  outside,  as  well  as  inside,  the  county,  borough,  or 
district. 

The  London  County  Council,  however,  have  had  Counsel's 
opinion  to  the  effect  that,  although  the  limitation  to  their  own  area 
is  not  express,  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  scope  and  objects  of  the 
Acts  above  referred  to. 

A  further  opinion  confirms  this,  and  also  argues  that  Sub- 
Section  (i),  Section  65  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  is  a 
generally  enabling  section  only,  and  does  not  meet  the  case.  The 
Town  Clerk  of  Sheffield  has  advised  his  Council  otherwise. 


It  had  been  hoped  that  the  London  County  Council  would  have 
tried  to  get  rid  of  this  difficulty  by  promoting  a  small  bill  expressly 
empowering  the  acquisition  of  land  outside  their  area  for  housing 
purposes  under  Part  UL,  but  this  has  not  been  done.  It  remains, 
therefore,  for  the  London  members  to  take  up  the  question  and  get 
an  Act  through  Parliament  empowering  local  authorities  not  only  to 
acquire  and  build  on  land  outside  their  own  area,  but  also  to  buy  and 
hold  such  land  when  not  immediately  required  for  building.  The 
purchase  of  say,  10,000  acres  of  such  land  within  a  twelve  mile  radius 
of  the  City  of  London  might  then  reasonably  be  effected,  and  as 
there  is  a  total  area  of  over  200,000  acres  in  the  district  between  the 
six  and  twelve  mile  radius  the  colonies  thus  established  need  not  be 
confined  to  one  district,  and  ought  to  be  bought  for  a  reasonable  if 
not  a  cheap  price.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
the  normal  annual  rate  of  increment  of  value  of  suburban  land  will 
be  so  rapidly  accelerated  by  the  extension  of  light  railways  and  cheap 
trains  that  it  is  a  matter  of  positive  necessity  either  to  buy  the  bulk 
of  this  land  before  cheap  transit  is  established,  or  to  face  the  prospect 
of  at  least  an  additional  sixpence  per  week  on  future  rents  of  houses 
erected  under  Part  III. 

Even  if  the  land  be  not  ultimately  required  for  housing  purposes 
its  increased  value  will  more  than  recoup  the  Council  when  resale  is 
necessary.  It  might  possibly  be  found  advisable  or  necessary  to  lease 
part  of  this  land  to  co-operative  societies  and  artisans'  dwellings 
companies  for  the  establishment  of  similar  colonies  to  those  now 
existing  or  being  established  at  Rochdale,  Kettering,  Queen's  Park, 
Shaftesbury  Park  and  Streatham,  subject,  however,  to  restrictions  as 
to  rents  varying  on  a  sliding  scale  inversely  as  the  dividends.  At 
Sheffield  the  Town  Council  have  been  enabled  with  the  profits  from 
their  trams  to  purchase  forty-two  acres  of  agricultural  land  at  ;^ioo 
per  acre  three  miles  from  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
colony  with  800  five-roomed  houses  to  be  let  at  5s.  per  week,  and 
connected  with  the  centre  by  electric  trams  at  cheap  fares.  The 
Sheffield  Council  are  now  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  another 
forty-eight  acres. 

The  West  Ham  Town  Council  are  promoting  a  bill  enabhng 
them  to  carry  out  a  still  larger  scheme  for  the  erection  of  three 
thousand  houses.  With  the  figures  of  the  Richmond  experiment 
before  us  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  see  how  such  schemes  will  work 
financially.  Th©-  cost  of  land  at  Richmond  (with  a  loan  at  3  per 
cent,  for  50  years),  including  the  construction  of  the  necessary  roads 
and  sewers  and  incidental  expenses  has  been  about  ;f  1,000  per  acre, 
and  with  22  houses,  or  no  rooms  to  the  acre,  works  out  at  about 
£<)  per  room,  or;^45  i8s.  per  house. 

The  actual  cost  of  building  cottages,  \yhich  varied  from  £42  los. 
tO;^47  los.,  and  averaged  £45  per  room  in  1894,  is  now  (December, 
1899)  f^'oni  £45  to  £55,  or  an  average  of  £4y  los.  per  room.  The 
rents  charged  per  room  vary  from  is.  3d.  to  is.  6^d.,  and  average 
IS.  5d.  per  week,  or  6s.  9d.  per  house  per  week. 
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The  following  analysis  of  rents  charged  for  the  first  62  cottages 
may  be  interesting  : — 


— 

7s.  6d. 
Cottages. 

6s. 
Cottages. 

5s.  6d. 
Cottages. 

4s.  6d. 
Cottages. 

Interest— (about  for  0.439  of  rent) 
on  cost  of  buildings         per  week 
„        site  of  houses 

and  gardens            „ 
„         site  &  construc- 
tion   of    roads 
and  sewers              „ 
Repairs— (about  ^  ore.  112 

of  rent)                    „ 
Rent,  Taxes,  and  Insurance 

(about  ^  or  0.200  of  rent)      „ 
Management  &  Sundry  Exps. 
(about  ^  or  0.036  of  rent)    „ 
Profit— (about  ^  or  0.200  of 

rent) 
(a)  To  sinking  fund                „ 
(6)  To  reserve                         „ 

Total 

s.   d. 
2    9 

0    5 

0    2 

0  10 

1  6 

0  3i 

1  4 

0      2j 

s.   d. 
2     2h 

0    4 

0     i^ 

0  8 

1  2 

0  3 

1  I 
0    2 

s.   d. 
2    0^ 

0    3h 

0     I 

0  7 

1  0 

0  3  . 

1  I 
0    2 

s.  d. 

•  «i 

0      2i 

0            I 

0    6 
0  10 
0    2 

0  10 
0    2 

7    6 

6    0 

56           46 

The  interest  on  cost  of  buildings  alone  takes  more  than  one-third 
of  the  rent  ;  on  cost  of  fences,  about  i^d.  ;  drains,  ^d.  ;  paving  yards, 
^d.,  and  sundry  initial  expenses,  Jd.  per  week. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  in  developing  new  schemes  to  consider 
how  and  to  what  extent  the  various  factors  of  expenditure  can  be 
reduced. 

If  the  money  could  be  obtained  from  the  Government  or  else- 
where at  2^  per  cent.,  and  if  the  period  for  repayment  of  the  loan 
were  increased  by  the  Local  Government  Board  or  Parliament  to 
100  years,  the  rents  could  be  reduced  to  an  average  of  is.  per  room 
per  week.  Five-room  cottages  could  be  erected,  twenty  to  the  acre, 
on  land  in  the  suburbs  by  the  London  County  Council,  at  a  cost  of 
;^5o  per  room,  and  assuming  land  at  £1,000  per  acre  inclusive,  could 
be  let  at  is.  3d.  per  room  per  week,  and  be  no  cost  to  the  rates,  even 
under  present  conditions  as  to  the  period  of  loans.  If  the  period  for 
repayment  were  extended  to  100  years  the  rents  need  only  be  is. 
per  room  per  week,  while  every  addition  of  ;f  200  per  acre  to  the 
cost  of  the  land  would  only  necessitate  an  addition  to  the  rent  of  id. 
per  room,  per  week. 

The  foregoing  figures  are  worthy  of  consideration,  because  they 
indicate  to  what  a  small  extent  the  rents  in  a  scheme  for  suburban 
housing  would  be  affected  by  even  a  large  increase  in  land  values, 
which  might  conceivably  accompany  the  purchase  of  large  quantities 
of  suburban  agricultural  land  by  Local  Authorities. 

The  great  majority  of  the  workers  in  London  do  not,  and  need 
not,  live  near  their  work,  so  far  as  mere  distance  is  concerned.     It 
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is,  ot  course,  essential  that  cheap  and  rapid  transit  by  electric  trains 
should  be  established  so  as  to  make  suburban  districts  more  acces- 
sible, and  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  the  new  workmen's  scale  of 
•Jd.  for  three  miles  now  agreed  to  for  the  Dover  trams  will  be 
extended  by  the  London  County  Council  in  the  form  of  an  electric 
tram  season  ticket  for  workmen  not  exceeding  6d.  per  week  from 
the  suburbs  to  the  centre.  It  is  even  possible  that  some  day,  an 
arrangement  could  be  made,  whereby,  for  the  addition  of,  say,  is.  per 
week  to  the  rents  of  the  proposed  suburban  cottages,  free  transferable 
season  tickets  could  be  granted  in  respect  of  each  cottage,  available 
for  the  use  of  the  occupants,  thus  practically  giving  that  free  transit, 
from  the  suburbs  to  the  centre,  which  is  already  secured  in  the  case 
of  bridges,  free  ferries,  and  the  lifts  in  large  block  buildings. 

If,  by  these  means,  only  half  the  workers  could  be  induced  to 
leave  the  congested  districts  of  London,  exorbitant  rents  would  fall, 
overcrowding  would  be  diminished  and  the  health  of  the  people 
enormously  improved,  with  little  or  no  cost  to  the  rates. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  no  one  remedy  by  itself  will  effect 
material  improvement. 

Cheap  transit  alone  will  mean  simply  an  increase  of  suburban 
rents  and  land  values. 

Taxation  of  ground  values  will  only  slightly  cheapen  land,  and  as 
has  been  seen  above,  will  only  affect  rents  to  an  infinitesimal  extent. 
Private  enterprise  cannot  build  healthy  houses  at  a  less  cost  than 
£"50  per  room  inclusive,  which  will  necessitate  rents  of  at  least  2s. 
per  room  per  week.  If  private  enterprise  puts  up  a  colony  of  cheap 
houses^  it  will  simply  mean  a  new  suburban  slum,  dangerous  to  the 
public  health  as  well  as  to  the  workers.  The  organised  dispersion  of 
population  by  municipal  action  is  the  only  practical  and  satisfactory 
remedy  for  present  evils,  and  to  free  the  hands  of  our  Councils  for 
this  important  work  it  is  necessary  that  the  reforms  indicated  above 
should  be  earnestly  adv^ocated,  and  speedily  secured.  In  conclusion, 
for  purposes  of  reference,  certain  suggestions  for  reform  made  here 
and  elsewhere  are  set  out  below. 

1.  To  prevent  the  creation  and  multiplication  of  new  slum 
districts — 

(a)  Enforce  the  building  bye-laws  under  the  Public 
Health  Acts. 

{b)  Enforce  the  statutory  provisions  for  abating 
nuisarrtes  in  existing  buildings. 

2.  To  clear  existing  slum  areas — 

(a)  New  legislation  is  required  to  enable  Councils  to 
purchase  and  adapt  streets  of  adjacent  middle-class  houses, 
when  they  are  not  in  great  demand,  so  as  to  make  cheap 
tenements  for  those  who  must  live  in  the  central  area. 

(3)  Compel  owners  of  property  in  slum  areas  to  form 
an  Improvement  Trust,  and  to  bear  on  a  pro  rata  basis  the 
expense  of  reconstructing  sanitary  accommodation  for  the 
displaced  tenants.  Procedure  similar  to  that  under  the 
Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892,  might  be  adopted. 
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3-  To  provide  suitable  sites  for  workmen's  cottages. 

{a)  An  act  should  be  passed  giving  general  compulsory 
powers  to  all  local  authorities  to  purchase  any  agricultural 
land  within  or  without  their  area  as  sites  for  workmen's 
dwellings. 

(3)  The  gross  assessable  value  of  such  land,  as  stated 
m  the  rate-books,  to  be  the  basis  of  the  purchase  price. 

{c)  Give  local  authorities  power  to  lease  part  of  such 
sites  to  companies  or  individuals. 

4.  To  make  suburban  colonies  accessible. 

(a)  Cheap  workmen's  trains  must  be  run  in  all 
directions  on  all  railways  with  metropolitan  stations. 

(3)  Cheap  municipal  electric  trams  must  be  extended 
to  at  least  a  twelve  mile  radius  from  London  on  all  the 
main  roads,  and  existing  monopolies  of  such  trams 
purchased  by  the  County  Council. 

5.  To  secure  the  erection  of  houses  on  the  sites  bought  by 
municipalities. 

{a)  Lease  plots  of  municipal  land  in  connection  with 
the  proposed  suburban  colonies,  for  the  erection  thereon  of 
their  own  dwellings  by  the  small  capitalists  who  are 
provided  for  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Housing  Act  of  1899. 

(3)  Lease  larger  areas  to  Co-operative  Societies  and 
associations  for  the  erection  of  workmen's  dwellings,  subject 
to  a  restricting  clause  making  rents  vary  inversely  with 
dividends. 

(c)  Lease  large  areas  to  railway  and  other  companies 
or  individuals  to  provide  dwellings  of  the  same  number 
and  for  the  same  class  as  those  demolished  by  them  in  cases 
of  demolition  or  clearance  works. 

{d)  The  municipalities  themselves  to  build  largely  on 
the  outskirts  of  their  districts  for  all  grades  of  workers, 
charging  a  slightly  higher  percentage  of  rent  for  the  best 
class  of  houses,  so  as  to  be  able  to  utilise  the  surplus  in 
reduction  of  the  rents  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poorest 
classes  of  workers. 
To  secure  that  rents  shall  be  as  low  as  possible — 

{ci)  The  Government  to  advance  money  for  housing  pur- 
poses on  loan  for  100  years  at  not  more  than  2\  per  cent. 

{h)  The  operation  of  the  sinking  fund  on  such  loans  to  be 
postponed  until  five  years  after  the  houses  have  been  built. 

(c)  Site  values  to  be  assessed  to  local  rates  on  a  percentage 
of  capital  value,  and  to  contribute  proportionately  towards  local 
expenditure  so  as  to  relieve  rates  on  all  kinds  of  dwelling- 
houses. 


VI.— CONSIDERATION  OF  PRACTICAL 
DIFFICULTIES  AS  REGARDS  BUILDING. 

By  Councillor  H.  C.  LANDER,  a.r.lb.a.,  of  Tunbridge  Wells. 


Acquisition  of  Land. 

The  attempt  of  an  Authority  to  acquire  land  for  the  erection  ot 
working-class  dwellings  is  frequently  met  by  a  combination  or  mutual 
understanding  on  the  part  of  owners  in  the  neighborhood  to  abstain 
from  selling  to  the  authority,  or  to  part  with  such  land  only  at  a 
price  considerably  in  advance  of  its  value. 

The  advantages  of  a  good  site  cannot  be  over-estimated  ;  but,  in 
the  event  of  owners  being  unwilling  to  sell,  the  machinery  necessary 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  required  land  by  compulsory  powers  needs 
simplifying,  as  the  additional  expenses  incurred  in  obtaining  and 
enforcing  compulsory  powers  might  seriously  affect  the  utility  of  the 
scheme. 

The  consciousness  on  the  part  of  landowners  that  the  authority 
under  the  Act  can  only  enforce  a  sale  at  some  disadvantage  to  the 
scheme  has  emboldened  them  to  inflict  various  undesirable  conditions 
which  would  not  have  been  insisted  upon  in  the  case  of  a  private  pur- 
chaser, such  as  requiring  the  erection  of  a  high  wall  or  close  fence 
around  the  site,  so  that  the  municipal  cottages  might  not  become  a 
nuisance  to  the  surrounding  property. 

Local  Government  Board  Memorandum. 

The  Local  Government  Board  have  prepared  a  memorandum 
with  respect  to  the  provision  and  arrangement  of  dwellings,  when 
these  are  provided  either  by  the  local  authorities  themselves,  or  by 
other  persons  under  grants,  leases,  or  contracts  to  which  the  local 
authorities  are  party.  In  this  memorandum  the  Board  have  sum- 
marized their  views  upon  the  more  important  of  the  principles  so  far 
as  they  are  applicable  to  the  erection  of  (a)  Separate  houses  or  cot- 
tages ;  (d)  Buildings  arranged  in  blocks  ;  and  {c)  Lodging  Houses. 
One  important  recommendation  under  class  (a)  is  that  the  living  room 
should  have  a  floor-area  of  some  200  square  feet.  A  large  floor-area 
is  without  doubt  most  desirable  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  and 
the  Local  Government  Board  have  done  well  to  indicate  to  the  local 
authorities  that  they  should  not  confine  themselves  to  the  reproduc- 
tion of  existing  types  of  cottages ;  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  size  specified  by  the  Board  is  far  in  excess  of  the 
accommodation  usually  given  in  modern  cottage  property.  Unless 
the  municipal  cottages  are  to  become  a  charge  upon  the  rates,  the 
local  authority  must  enter  into  competition  with  the  owners  of  pri 
vate  cottage  property,  and  they  are  compelled  to  provide  a  cottage 
which  to  some  extent  will  meet  the  demand  unless  they  are  prepared 
to  run  the  risk  of  having  their  cottages  stand  empty.     The  average 
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working  man  can  appreciate  the  advantage  of  an  additional  room, 
but  he  does  not  so  easily  recognize  the  desirability  of  large  rooms 
over  small  ones  if  they  cost  him  an  additional  shilling  or  two  a  week. 
The  cottages  belonging  to  a  local  authority  should  be  the  best  of 
their  kind ;  but  with  rooms  of  the  size  recommended  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  provide  a 
workable  scheme. 

Another  clause  in  the  same  memorandum  requires  that  "under 
no  circumstances  should  the  stairs  rise  directly  from  the  kitchen  or 
scullery."  This,  again,  is  sound  in  theory  and  desirable  in  practice 
where  a  properly  lighted  and  ventilated  lobby  or  passage  can  be  pro- 
vided. If,  however,  compliance  with  the  letter  of  the  recommenda- 
tion results  in  ignoring  its  spirit,  there  is  no  gain  in  the  end.  If,  for 
instance,  one  or  more  of  the  living  rooms  are  reduced  in  size  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  passage-way  or  lobby  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and 
from  its  position  the  passage  is  dark  and  ill-ventilated — which  often 
happens — it  might  be  more  desirable  to  omit  the  same  provided  the 
staircase  were  shut  off  by  a  door  at  the  foot  and  ventilated  by  its  own 
window.  If  the  space  at  disposal  is  limited,  the  fewer  partitions  and 
narrow  passages  the  better.  Passages  almost  invariably  add  to  the 
cost  per  cottage  and  the  width  of  frontage,  and  consequently  reduce 
the  number  of  cottages  possible  upon  any  given  frontage. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Board  do  not  allow  more  liberty  to  local 
authorities  in  cases  when  considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  on 
points  of  detail.  In  at  least  one  instance  the  Board  have  given  their 
sanction  to  the  loan  on  condition  that  dust-shoots  are  provided  from 
the  upper  floors  of  the  tenements.  These  dust-shoots  are  apt  to  be- 
come very  foul  and  offensive,  and  by  many  persons  sanitary  dust-bins 
are  considered  decidedly  preferable. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Local  Government  Board  memorandum 
is  nothing  more  than  an  expression  of  opinion,  and  that  the  Board 
do  not  insist  upon  the  adoption  of  their  own  recommendations.  As 
they  stand,  however,  they  are  somewhat  misleading  and  calculated 
to  place  unnecessary  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  local  authority 
which  is  endeavoring  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Local  Government  Board  Model  Bye-laws. 

The  Local  Government  Board  further  require  that  the  houses 
shall  be  erected  in  conformity  with  their  Model  Bye-laws.  These 
Bye-laws  have  been  adopted  in  most  towns;  but  in  many  places, 
especially  rural  districts,  the  Building  Bye-laws,  if  any  exist,  are  of  a 
less  stringent  type.  In  such  districts  the  local  authorities  find  them- 
selves handicapped  by  having  to  build  in  conformity  with  regulations 
from  which  the  private  speculator  is  free,  such  as  extra  thickness  of 
walls,  concrete  over  the  whole  site  of  building,  &c  In  this  instance 
also  the  Board  have  acted  wisely  in  insisting  upon  conformity  with 
the  more  modern  and  in  many  respects  improved  Bye-laws.  The 
remedy  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities,  who  will  naturally 
be  at  a  disadvantage  so  long  as  they  allow  private  persons  to  build 
more  cheaply  than  they  are  at   liberty  to  do  themselves  ;   at  the 
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same  time,  it  would  be  most  undesirable  for  local  authorities  in  rural 
districts  to  adopt  the  Model  Bye-laws  as  they  stand,  as  in  some 
respects  they  are  quite  unsuitable  for  application  in  the  country. 

Under  this  head  may  be  mentioned  the  rules  laid  down  for  the 
construction  of  the  walls  of  domestic  buildings  up  to  loo  feet  in 
height,  which  would  be  ridiculous  in  the  country.  The  open  space 
at  the  rear  is  altogether  inadequate,  and  the  section  dealing  with 
drainage  requires  re-modelling. 

A  Choice  of  Evils. 

In  towns  and  urban  districts  authorities  attempting  to  carry  out 
Part  III.  of  the  Act  are  limited  to  a  choice  of  evils.  They  may 
either  build  dwellings  upon  sanitary  principles,  with  a  due  propor- 
tion of  light  and  air  per  head  of  the  occupants,  and  with  a  proper 
regard  to  domestic  convenience  and  requirements,  regardless  of  cost, 
or  they  may  endeavor  to  place  within  the  reach  of  the  wage-earner 
a  dwelling  which  will  compete  with  that  erected  by  private  enter- 
prize,  with  the  minimum  of  regard  for  the  claims  of  health. 

It  is  impossible  to  build  in  crowded  districts  so  that  both  require- 
ments may  be  fulfilled.  Authorities  have  hitherto  abandoned  the 
first  and  adopted  the  second  alternative. 

In  order  to  make  the  most  of  the  land,  buildings  are  carried  up 
to  a  great  height,  with  the  result  that  many  more  people  are  housed 
per  acre  than  formerly.  High  buildings  are  very  objectionable  ;  they 
entail  much  more  work  of  a  tiring  kind  in  carrying  food  and  other 
goods  up  to  the  respective  floors,  and  the  stairs  are  very  trying, 
especially  to  old  people.  High  buildings  prevent  the  proper  circula- 
tion of  air  and  admission  of  light  to  the  lower  floors  and  surrounding 
streets  and  yards.  Statistics  point  to  the  fact  that  the  death-rate  is 
highest  on  the  lowest  floors  and  decreases  towards  the  top. 

Legal   Overcrowding. 

Existing  law  permits  overcrowding  on  area  to  an  alarming  extent. 
In  many  instances,  old  rookeries  were  far  superior  in  point  of  air 
space  to  the  new  model  dwellings  which  have  replaced  them. 

The  London  Building  Act,  1894,  permits  the  erection  of  high 
block  dwellings  with  an  insufficient  air  space  in  yards  and  areas 
attached  thereto. 

The  opportunities  of  legal  overcrowding  under  the  above- 
mentioned  AcF,  and  the  tendency  of  public  bodies  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  same,  are  shown  by  the  recent  competition  for  plans  of 
tenement  blocks  to  be  erected  on  the  Millbank  plot  by  the  London 
County  Council.  The  first  prize  in  this  competition  was  awarded  to 
a  set  of  designs  which  provided  accommodation  at  the  rate  of  481 
persons  per  acre,  or  about  163  persons  per  acre  in  excess  of  the 
Council's  earlier  buildings  on  the  Bethnal  Green  site,  or  nearly  nine 
times  the  density  of  persons  per  acre  in  the  whole  of  London. 

The  importance  of  these  figures — supplied  by  Mr.  Robert  Williams 
— must  be  evident  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  denser  the  population,  the  higher  the  death-rate. 
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Cost  of  Materials. 

The  present  high  and  rising  cost  of  materials  and  labor  adds 
considerably  to  the  difficulties  of  erecting  dwellings  which  will  com- 
pete successfully  with  those  built  some  years  ago,  and  letting  them 
at  reasonable  rents.  Unavoidable  delays  invariably  result  in  an 
advance  of  prices. 

Contractor  versus  Works  Department. 

The  usual  method  of  obtaining  tenders  for  the  erection  ot 
proposed  dwellings  by  open  competition  is  undesirable.  Incompetent, 
and  even  bankrupt  firms,  submit  estimates,  and  undertake  (in  spite 
of  the  usual  references  and  guarantees)  to  carry  out  work  which 
they  are  unable  to  complete,  and  delay  and  inconvenience  result. 
Contractors  of  repute  and  standing  object  to  submitting  estimates  in 
competition  with  cutting  firms  of  doubtful  reputation. 

When  the  work  is  undertaken  by  the  local  authority  itself, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  contractor,  the  resulting  buildings  are 
of  better  quality  and  workmanship,  and  if  building  operations  are 
undertaken  upon  a  sufficiently  large  scale,  and  with  a  competent 
staff,  can  be  built  more  cheaply  than  through  a  builder.  In  small 
towns  and  country  districts  where  no  suitable  organization  exists,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  any  saving  can  be  effected  in  cost.  The  principle 
is  sound,  and  where  none  exists,  a  works  department  upon  a  small 
scale  should  be  started  in  connection  with  every  local  authority,  and 
allowed  to  develop  as  opportunity  offers.  Such  a  department,  in 
course  of  time,  would  be  able  to  undertake  the  carrying  out  of  all 
building  operations  required  by  the  authority  with  great  benefit 
to  the  public. 

Cottages  and  Tenements. 

A  comprehensive  municipal  housing  scheme  for  the  working 
classes  will  include  dwellings  of  all  types  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
large  and  small  families.  In  no  case  is  it  desirable  that  the  dwelling 
should  consist  of  less  than  three  rooms — a  living  room,  a  bed  room, 
and  a  scullery.  The  last  may  be  quite  small,  so  long  as  the  sink  is 
not  actually  in  the  living  room.  This  type  is  provided  for  single 
persons  or  for  married  couples  without  children  who  would  other- 
wise be  obliged  to  take  lodgings  or  a  larger  house  than  they  required 
and  let  off  the  remainder.  The  cost  of  such  a  dwelling,  if  erected  as 
a  separate  cottage,  would  be  prohibitive.  The  only  alternative  is  to 
combine  two  or  more  such  dw^ellings  under  the  same  roof  as  tene- 
ments, and,  even  so,  the  cost  per  room  generally  compares  unfavor- 
ably with  that  of  the  cottage  unless  the  tenement  buildings  are  of 
great  size,  which  is  very  undesirable,  especially  in  the  country.  The 
common  staircase  is  a  necessary  evil  of  the  tenement  building.  If 
each  class  of  dwellings  is  self-supporting,  the  man -with  the  largest 
family  being  forced  to  occupy  a  cottage  of  the  largest  type,  finds  that 
in  addition  to  having  to  bring  up  a  large  family,  he  has  the  further 
responsibility  of  the  heaviest  rent,  together  with  the  consciousness 
that,  should  the  number  of  inmates  exceed  that  allowed  per  cottage 
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by  the  local  authority,  he  may,  in  the  event  of  there  being  no  other 
municipal  cottage  available,  be  obliged  to  take  his  family  after  all  to 
some  slum-dwelling  where  overcrowding  is  allowed. 

In  many  cases  the  rent  of  the  cottage  is  able  to  be  paid  only  with 
the  assistance  of  the  wage-earning  children,  whose  education  suffers 
accordingly. 

General  Conclusions. 

The  success  of  a  Housing  scheme  depends  very  largely  upon  the 
amount  of  enthusiasm  which  the  officials,  particularly  the  surveyor 
to  the  local  authority,  throw  into  it.  The  opposition  is  always  con- 
siderable, and  can  only  be  met  by  an  equal  amount  of  municipal 
energy,  which  can  be  greatly  assisted  and  directed  by  officials  in 
sympathy  with  the  scheme. 

The  facilities  for  acquiring  land  need  simplifying. 

If  the  term  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan  were  extended  to,  say, 
eighty  years  for  the  houses  and  loo  years  on  the  land,  the  problem 
would  be  rendered  much  less  difficult. 

Unnecessary  and  irksome  building  regulations  should  be  avoided, 
and  those  which  are  considered  desirable  should  be  binding  equally 
upon  municipalities  and  private  owners.  The  number  of  persons  to 
be  housed  per  acre  should  be  limited,  and  the  minimum  of  light  and 
air  greatly  increased. 

Great  annoyance  and  delay  might  be  avoided  if  applications  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  could  receive  prompt  attention. 

Local  authorities  should  have  power  to  erect  houses  outside 
their  own  area  with  direct  systems  of  tram  or  other  communication. 

Accommodation  for  single  men  and  women  can  be  provided  more 
cheaply  in  the  lodging-house,  but  the  comforts  of  the  home  are 
wanting. 

No  satisfactory  scheme  of  housing  has  yet  been  devised  with 
rents  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  members  of  Society. 

The  question  of  free  cottages  is  not  yet  within  the  realm  of 
practical  politics. 


VII.— GENERAL   PRINCIPLES. 

By  Councillor  F.  LAWSON  DODD,  of  Tunbridge  Wells. 


I. — Should    Municipalities    Make    Profits  ? 

In  the  provision  of  houses  by  local  authorities  the  question  may 
arise  whether  schemes  should  so  be  worked  as  to  ensure  a  monetary 
profit  for  the  ratepayers.  Those  who  have  had  practical  experience 
of  the  problem  as  it  at  present  stands  will  feel  little  anxiety  on  this 
point,  for  the  conditions  under  which  all  public  authorities  must  act 
are  so  exacting  that  it  may  be  counted  a  success  if,  after  much 
scheming,  the  accounts  are  just  made  to  balance.  But  in  considering 
this  side  of  the  question  from  the  Socialist  standpoint,  the  important 
facts  to  be  borne  in  mind  are  these  : — 

(i)  That  the  work  is  primarily  undertaken  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  health,  and  that  the  lowered  death  and  sickness 
rates  will  be  in  themselves  a  great  financial  gain  to  the 
community. 

(2)  That  the  aims  of  the  local  authority  are  in  no  way 
similar  to  those  of  the  private  and  speculative  builder.  The 
latter,  not  having  to  bear  the  burden  which  the  injury  produced 
by  a  badly  constructed  dwelling  means  to  the  inmates,  and 
seeing  that  those  conditions  (such  as  overciowding,  unrepaired 
dilapidations,  etc.),  which  are  most  detrimental  to  his  tenants, 
are  to  his  own  financial  advantage,  is,  so  to  speak,  bribed  into 
maintaining  things  as  they  are.  He  reaps  all  the  profit,  and 
the  community  bears  all  the  burden. 

(3)  The  local  authority,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  that  those 
conditions  which  produce  high  interest  on  house-capital  also 
produce  a  high  mortality  among  the  citizens  ;  a  high  Poor  Rate, 
due  largely  to  loss  of  work,  the  result  of  lowered  vitality  and 
inability  to  pay  the  high  rent  ;  a  high  General  Rate  (caused  by 
the  necessarily  large  isolation  hospital,  extra  sanitary  inspection, 
disinfection  of  houses,  etc.,  etc.)  ;  and  can  realize  there  is  an 
actual  monetary  profit  reaped  indirectly  by  the  saving  of  those 
expenses  which,  under  private  enterprize,  must  be  paid  on 
•other  accounts.  But  the  awakening  is  slow.  In  the  Parish  of 
Mitcham,  in  1897,  an  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever  occurred,  the 
rapid  spread  of  which  was  attributed  by  the  medical  officer,  in 
his  Annual  Report,  to  "the  overcrowding  of  the  population 
which  now  exists  "  ;  *  yet  this  small  community  had,  without  a 
murmur,  spent  ;^2,ooo  on  an  isolation  hospital,  and  had  closed 
all  its  schools  for  one  month,  while  the  suggestion  of  the  only 
true  remedy,  viz.,  the  provision  of  more  houses  by  the  District 
Council,  was  met  by  the  cry  "an  extra  burden  on  the  rates'' ! 
But,  dull  as  the  perception  of  the  average  ratepayer  is,  it  may 

*  Annual  Report  of  Medical  Officer  of  Croydon  Rural  District  for  1897. 
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be  said  that  at  last  the  community  is  becoming  aware  of  the 

fact  that  it  spends  vast  sums  of  money,  and  wastes  labor-efficiency 

and  human  Hfe  to  an  appalling  degree,  in  order  that  a  group  of 

its  members  may  make  a   living   out   of  the  homes  of  their 

fellow-men. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  a 

local  authority  are  so  onerous,  that  the  great  difficulty  seems  to  be, 

how  to  provide  accommodation,  at  cost  price,  which  shall  be  able  to 

compete — in  the  eyes  of  the  average  working  man — with  what  he 

considers   similar   accommodation   offered   by   the   private   builder. 

The  municipality  must  put  more  capital  into  the  same  sized  house, 

and   it    must  spend   this  extra  amount   on  advantages  which   the 

average  person  is  only  just  commencing  to  appreciate,  such  as  better 

building   materials,  house   and   sanitary  fittings,  foundations,  etc.* 

The  rent  that  the  tenant  has  to  pay,  when  analyzed,  consists 

roughly  of  four  factors  ; 

(i)  Interest  on  capital  ; 

(2)  Sinking-fund  instalment ; 

(3)  Repairs  and  maintenance  ; 

(4)  Rates  ; 

and  these,  for  the  average  municipal  dwelling,  will,  if  added  together, 
make  up  a  rent  nearly  as  high  as  is  charged  by  the  private  speculator 
for  a  property  which  gives  a  much  higher  gross  return,  but  repre- 
sents a  much  smaller  capital  sum.  Municipalities  now  make  6  to  8 
per  cent,  gross  return,  private  builders  expect  10  to  15  per  cent.,  or 
even  more.  Then  the  local  authority  allows  for,  and  carries  out, 
repairs,  and  these  are  rarely  done  by  the  private  owner  of  small 
property,  who,  in  most  cases,  leaves  them  to  the  tenant.  The  present 
transition  stage  of  competition  with  the  private  owner  is  a  difficult 
one  for  the  authority.  The  poorer  classes  want  cheap  houses,  must 
have  them  ;  they  understand  what  a  saving  of  sixpence  a  week  in 
the  rent  means,  but  they  do  not  understand  yet  the  advantages  of 
concrete  foundations,  properly  jointed  drain  pipes,  or  wash-down 
water-closets.  They  do  not  mind  taking  a  few  lodgers  into  an 
already  well-filled  house,  because  they  understand  the  advantage  of  a 
few  shillings  a  week,  but  they  do  not  understand  that  each  in- 
habitant of  a  sleeping-room  should  have  at  least  1,000  cubic  feet  of 
air  space.  In  fact,  public  authorities  have  to  offer,  under  the  present 
law,  a  healthier  article,  at  a  price  as  high,  or  even  higher,  than  is  at 
present  paid,  to  those  who  are  both  very  ignorant  and  very  poor  ; 
and  this  competitive  disadvantage  is  further  enhanced  by  a  rigid 
enforcement  of  regulations  necessarily  attaching  to  property  let  by 
a  sanitary  authority.  Such  regulations  are  of  the  utmost  educational 
value,  but  are  not  yet  understood  or  appreciated. 

But,  supposing  the  looked-for  improvement  in  the  power  of 
authorities,  and  the  other  advantages  referred  to  above,  were 
realized.     With  lengthened  loan  periods,  lowered  interest,  simpler 

•  Cf.  Local  Government  board  Model  Bye-Laws,  under  which  Public  Authorities 
must  build,  and  the  loose  "  Building  Regulations  "  of  Districts  (Urban  and  Rural). 
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sanitation  and  rural  sites,  with  correspondingly  low  rates,  the  expendi- 
ture is  found  to  drop  to  a  minimum,  so  that  the  rents  charged  may- 
be lowered  below  those  charged  for  the  same  accommodation  by  the 
private  speculator — shall  a  profit  be  made  ?  Should  the  local 
authority  approximate  the  rent  it  charges  to  that  charged  by  private 
enterprize  ?  It  provides  a  better  dwelling,  more  sanitary,  and  on  a 
better  site  ;  may  it  not  charge  just  sufficient  to  raise  the  price  to 
that  charged  for  houses  of  similar  size,  but  of  less  quality,  erected 
by  the  speculator  ?  The  ratepayers,  it  will  be  argued,  bear  the  risk, 
and  only  a  section  of  the  community  benefits,  and  that  section  the 
privileged  working-class.  The  answer  to  all  these  arguments  is 
obvious.  If  the  ratepayers  bear  the  risk,  they  reap  the  benefit  also 
of  a  more  sanitary  locality,  a  lowered  death-rate,  and  much  less 
chance  of  epidemics.  The  poor  may  be  crowded  into  one  small 
area  of  ^  town  ;  but  if  contagious  disease  arises,  the  pathogenic 
germs  cannot  be  kept  within  the  same  limits,  and  are  no  respecters 
of  persons.  If  capital  is  supplied  on  the  public  credit  the  invest- 
ment is  a  good  one,  and  under  the  conditions  named,  an  absolutely 
safe  one.  And  besides,  those  who  live  in  the  houses  are  themselves 
ratepayers.  Then  again,  chance  of  letting  the  dwellings  becomes 
greater  as  the  rent  is  lowered.  A  public  authority  should  aim  at 
providing  the  best  possible  accommodation  for  all  its  citizens  at  the 
cost  price,  not  in  any  way  attempting  to  make  so-called  profits. 

In  the  above  remarks  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  sinking  fund^ 
which  is  included  with  the  interest,  and  which  greatly  decreases  as 
the  period  of  loan  is  lengthened,  was  included  in  the  rent  charged 
to  tenants.  This  sum  should  be  counted  as  a  profit,  and  should  be 
allowed  for  in  paying  the  rents,  in  the  shorter  loans  at  least,  other- 
wise the  tenants  are  actually  buying  for  the  municipality  the  cottages 
which  they  live  in  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  a  thirty  years'  loan  at  3  per 
cent.,  a  tenant  who  lives  in  a  dwelling  rented  at  7s.  6d.  per  week,  is 
paying  more  than  £^  per  annum  to  the  local  authority  towards  the 
purchase  of  his  house,  which  is  built  to  last  a  hundred  years  at  least. 
Should  his  rent  remain  the  same  for  the  next  seventy  years,  the 
ratepayers  will  continue  to  receive  this  grant-in-aid  to  local  rates 
made  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  working-classes.  It  is  only  fair  that 
after  ample  allowances  have  been  made  for  all  outgoings  and  risks, 
that  the  sinking  fund  should  be  paid  out  of  the  rates,  and  such 
a  course  would  at  once  greatly  assist  and  simplify  the  housing 
problem. 

II.— How  Should  Rents  be  Fixed? 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  "  rents  "  to  be  paid  for  given 
dwellings  it  is  necessary  to  analyse  the  factors  that  make  up  such 
charges.     These  may  be  classified  under  two  heads  : 

(i)  Interest  on  Capital  Outlay  and  Sinking  Fund  for — 

(^)  Cost  of  site. 

\b)  Cost  of  roads,  sewers,  etc. 

\c)  Cost  of  building. 
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(2)   Wo r hug-  Expenses — 
(a)  Repairs. 

{h)  Management  and  Sundries. 
(c)  Rates,  Taxes  and  Insurance. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  "rents"  are  based  upon  several  factors 
which  are  all  of  the  most  variable  nature  ;  that  under  class  (i)  there 
is  greater  possibility  of  variation  than  under  class  (2).  It  will  also 
be  seen  how  greatly  the  cost  and,  in  part,  the  working  expenses  can 
be  lowered  if  the  scheme  is  going  to  be  a  rural  one.  In  this  case, 
other  things  being  equal,  there  would  be  a  great  reduction  in  the 
following  items  : 

Cost  of  Site  (large  gardens  at  cheap  rate)  ; 

Cost  of  Roads,  Sewers,  etc.  (sewers  not  necessary  and  roads  far 
less  expensive)  ; 

Cost  of  Building  (wages  less  high)  ; 

Rates,  Taxes  and  Insurance   (especially  in  rates,  which  form 
about  one-third  total  rent). 
Our  object  being  to  fix  the  rent  at  as  low  a  figure  as  possible,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  three  points  of  real  importance  are  : 

(i)  the  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest ; 

(2)  the  lengthening  of  loan  ; 

(3)  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme  in  rural  districts. 

With  such  shifting  ground  to  go  upon  it  is  a  matter  of  immense 
difficulty  to  so  fix  the  rents  that  all  the  working  classes  can  pay 
them  ;  indeed  it  must  be  acknowledged  from  the  outset  that  the 
subsistence  wage  of  the  poor  unskilled  worker  is  not  sufficient  to 
allow  him  to  pay  the  mere  interest  on  the  bricks  and  mortar  that 
must  form  his  dwelling.  Under  present  circumstances  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  house  the  very  poor,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  raising 
of  the  standard  of  building  and  the  enforcement  of  structural  sanita- 
tion by  Model  Bye-Laws,  etc.,  have,  while  making  the  houses  more 
habitable,  added  considerably  to  the  overcrowding  of  the  poor. 
Every  act  of  the  sanitary  reformer  will  make  this  problem  of  housing 
the  very  poor  more  acute.  The  lowest  classes  cannot  afford  to  pay 
any  interest  at  all  or  any  sinking  fund,  and  the  community  may  find 
it  more  profitable  to  house  these  people  at  a  merely  nominal  sum 
than  to  allow  the  present  wasteful  system  to  continue — a  system 
that  destroys  Ifealth  and  life,  and  also  demands  that  worst  form  of  all 
help,  viz.^  poor  relief.  In  the  meantime  the  work  of  the  Socialist 
must  aim  at  underbidding,  as  far  as  possible,  the  private  house 
speculator  and  at  the  same  time  raising  the  quality  of  the  accommo- 
dation and  fixing  the  rent  at  such  a  sum  as  to  cover  the  gross  outlay 
less  the  sinking  fund.  In  this  way  the  rents  may  still  be  higher 
than  is  desirable,  but  the  municipal  tenant  is  getting  the  matter  more 
into  his  own  hands.  He  has,  at  least,  some  fixity  of  rent  and  has 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  become  lower  in  the  future, 
whereas  under  private  management  it  was  at  first  low  but  became 
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higher  as  time  went  on,  and  each  successful  request  for  repairs  meant 
an  addition  to  the  rent.  Houses,  made  cheap  by  dilapidation  and 
decay,  and  made  overcrowded  by  being  sub-let,  pass  through  the 
hands  of  class  after  class,  descending  at  each  step  until  they  end  as 
tenement  houses  let  out  in  single  rooms  ;  and  the  profitable  business 
of  house  jobbing,  which  was  said  before  the  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  in  1884  to  bring  interest  at  the 
rate  of  150  per  cent.,  is  carried  on  and  thrives  amongst  those  whom 
the  sanitary  authority  cannot  house  at  a  5  per  cent,  gross  return. 

But  when  houses  are  built  by  the  municipality  and  let  at  cost 
price  they  will  be  taken  by  a  class  above  that  for  which  they  were 
intended,  and  this  should  in  no  way  be  interfered  with.  Socialists 
should  not  regard  such  a  fact  as  this  with  any  disappointment  ;  it 
only  proves  that  the  evil  is  more  wide-spread  than  had  been  antici- 
pated. 'When  the  question  of  the  housing  of  the  people  is  boldly 
faced  it  is  certain  that  some  startling  discoveries  will  be  made. 
Whenever  and  wherever  a  thorough  enquiry  has  been  made  into 
the  conditions  of  the  homes  of  the  people  generally — all  classes — it 
has  been  found  that  the  great  majority  are  living  in  houses  which 
are  in  a  condition  of  bad  sanitation  and  repair.  The  great  need  of 
the  hour  in  town  and  country  alike  is  that  a  searching  enquiry 
should  be  made  into  he  condition  of  all  houses.  This  seems  simple, 
but  to  the  publication  of  the  results  there  would  be  strenuous  oppo- 
sition. To  the  average  ratepayer  the  misfortune  is  not  the  existence 
of  the  evil  but  its  being  found  out.  In  making  such  investigations 
we  might  follow  the  example  of  the  Belgians.  The  first  part  of  their 
Housing  Act*  of  1889  gives  power  to  the  central  authority  to  appoint 
to  each  township  or  district  a  Committee  of  Patronage,  whose  duties 
should  be  :  (i)  to  study  and  care  for  the  health  of  the  community  ; 
(2)  to  check  local  authorities  ;  (3)  to  collect  statistics.  These  com- 
mittees are  made  up  of  representatives  of  all  classes  and  a  certain 
number  of  experts.  To  give  one  instance  of  the  results  :  the  com- 
mittee of  Liege,  after  thorough  enquiry,  found  that  55  per  cent,  of 
the  people  of  that  town  were  sleeping  four  persons  to  a  room.  Facts 
of  this  kind  are  not  easy  to  obtain,  but  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  Maidstone  stated  at  the  Enquiry  on  the  Typhoid  Epidemic  in 
1897  that  out  of  6,000  houses  in  his'  district  4,000  were  unsanitary. 
Many  of  the  houses  of  the  middle  class  are  worse  built,  arranged  less 
conveniently,  and  far  less  sanitary  than  the  cottages  that  a  local 
authority  thinks  fit  for  its  workmen.  It  is  no  use  trying  to  house 
the  very  poor  so  long  as  the  clerk  with  £iS^  ^  Y^'^"^  ^^  badly  accom- 
modated ;  he  will  eventually  get  hold  of  our  well-intentioned  cottage 
or  tenement,  and  we  cannot  and  should  not  attempt  to  stop  him. 
The  working  man  will  for  a  time  have  to  rejoice  in  a  share  of  the 
villa  which  the  fortunate  clerk  has  vacated. 

Rents,  then,  should  be  fixed  at  the  lowest  cost  price,  and  there 
should  be  no  restriction  as  to  the  class  of  tenant,  the  fact  of 
application  being  a  guarantee  that  the  applicant  needs  the  dwelling. 

*  L.C.C.  Report  on  International  Housing  Conference,  Brussels,  1897. 
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Socialists  should  aim  at  getting  the  housing  of  all  people  into  the 
hands  of  local  authorities  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  the  basis  of  com- 
petition should  be  made  as  fair  as  possible  by  the  rigid  enforcement  of 
the  Public  Health  Act  and  the  various  sanitary  and  building  byelaws 
made  under  that  Act.  All  tenement  houses  should  be  registered, 
and  the  requirements  as  to  cubic  space  rigidly  adhered  to,  and 
houses  hopelessly  dilapidated  should  be  condemned.  Each  step 
should  be  preceded  by  a  supply  of  municipal  dwellings,  so  that 
those  who  are  thus  forced  out  of  unhealthy  houses  could  at  once  be 
received  into  sanitary  ones. 

A  great  difficulty  will  arise,  however,  in  fixing  all  rents  by  the 
cost  of  production.  Under  a  scheme  of  municipal  housing,  it  is 
found  that  while  the  better-off  mechanic  who  has  a  small  family 
may  take  one  of  the  larger,  and  consequently  more  expensive,  cot- 
tages, the  laborer  with  smaller  means  must  do  so.  New  and  very 
wide  questions  arise  when  the  public  authority  begins  to  enforce  the 
Public  Health  Act  on  its  own  property  {and  this  ts  the  only  property 
on  which  it  can  really  be  efficiently  enforced)^  and  the  really  difficult 
problem  will  then  be  faced,  viz.,  how  to  house  the  poor  man  with 
the  large  family,  and  so  to  fix  his  rent  that  it  shall  be  within  his 
ability  to  pay  it.  An  ingenious  attempt  to  solve  this  has  been  made 
by  the  Urban  District  Council  at  Hornsey.  Here  the  largest  and 
the  smallest  dwellings  pay  more  than  their  share  of  rent  in  order 
that  an  intermediate  size — for  which  there  is  great  demand — may 
have  accommodation  at  less  than  cost  price.  The  natural  tendency 
of  human  nature  to  value  an  article  according  to  the  price  paid, 
makes  all  quite  contented  with  the  arrangement.  When  all  the 
houses  of  a  locality  belong  to  the  local  authority,  a  system  which 
would  tax  the  needlessly  large  houses  in  order  to  lower  the  rent  of 
those  houses  which  would  be  in  demand  among  the  poor  would 
seem  to  be  a  fair  arrangement ;  but  that  the  mechanic  should  be 
taxed  for  the  laborer  does  seem  rather  hard. 

III. — Decentralization  and  Cheap  Locomotion. 

it  may  be  said  that  the  farther  from  the  centres  of  our  great  towns 
and  cities  the  housing  of  the  people  is  carried  out,  the  more  hope  there 
is  for  its  ultimate  success  For  economic  as  well  as  for  sanitary  reasons, 
the  further  housing  of  the  people  in  London  is  most  undesirable  and 
may  become  most  disastrous.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  there 
are  two  kinds jDf  overcrowding  : 

(i)  Overcrowding  in  houses  or  rooms  ; 

(2)  Overcrowding  of  houses  or  persons  on  area. 
All  attempts  to  house  the  working  classes  in  London  itself  must  mean 
overcrowding  on  area  at  least.  The  rent  of  a  given  site  must  be  re- 
duced to  a  reasonable  sum  for  each  tenant  by  placing  more  and  more 
houses  on  top  of  one  another  until  they  have  so  divided  the  ground- 
rent  between  them  that  it  becomes  a  possible  one.  The  inconsistency 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  refusing  to  sanction  the  putting  up 
of  back-to-back  houses,  while  permitting  them  to  be  placed  on  top  of 
one  another,  as  well  as  back-to-back  so  long  as  they  are  called  "  model 
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dwellings,"  is  quite  incomprehensible.  In  this  way  the  present  over- 
crowding on  area  has  been  produced  under  the  pretence  of  sanitary- 
housing  of  the  people.  This  means  of  rent  reduction  is  quite  inad- 
missible. Some  figures  which  clearly  show  the  evil  of  this  form  of 
overcrowding  when  it  is  not  complicated  by  the  other  form  (viz.,  over- 
crowding in  room),  or  even  by  structural  and  sanitary  defects,  are  to 
be  found  in  a  Report  on  the  Vital  Statistics  of  the  Peabody  Buildings, 
read  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  by  Dr.  Newsholme  in  1891. 
The  total  population  of  these  dwellings  in  1889  was  20,374  ;  the 
average  number  of  cubic  feet  allowed  for  each  person  was  380  (Local 
Government  Board  Model  Byelaws  demand  300)  ;  the  number  of 
persons  to  the  acre  was  751,  the  average  for  the  London  Registration 
District  being  49,  and  for  England  and  Wales  o-8  per  acre.  We 
have  a  picked  class  to  deal  with,  in  regular  work,  and  at  a  time  when 
things  2Lte  going  well  ;  and  yet  a  comparison  of  the  death-rate  in 
these  dwellings  with  that  of  the  whole  of  London  is  not  by  any 
means  satisfactory,  especially  when  we  remember  that  it  is  highly 
probable  that  some  of  the  hospital  deaths  are  not  recorded  in  the 
Peabody  deaths.* 
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In  the  year  1890,  when  the  population  had  presumably  increased, 
the  death-rate  was  actually  higher  than  that  for  the  rest  of  London. 
Then  the  death-rate  of  children  between  the  ages  0-5  years  was 
higher  than  the  corresponding  death-rate  taken  for  London  as  a 
whole. 

Death-Rate  per  1,000  at  Age  Period  0-5.     Peabody  Buildings,  1888-89. 

Peabody  Buildings         ...         59-1 

London    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         55'^ 

Then,  again,  the  death-rates  from  all  these  diseases  associated  with 
air  pollution,  vt'z.,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  and 
measles,  in  these  model  dwellings  were  above  the  rates  for  the  whole 
of  London.  Phthisis  and  other  tubercular  diseases  which  are  also 
known  to  be  intimately  associated  with  want  of  air  and  light  were 
also  more  prevalent.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  aim  of  the  housing 
reformer  is  to  reduce  ill-health  he  must  avoid  this  insidious  form  of 
overcrowding  whether  carried  out  in  the  interests  of  charity  by 
philanthropic  trustees  or  by  the  London  County  Council  itself. 

The  close  relationship  between  density  of  population  and  death- 
rate  was  clearly  shown  by  Dr.  Ogle,  who  classified  the  districts  of 
England  and  Wales  according  to  the  death-rates,  and  afterwards 

*  These  figures  are  taken  in  preference  to  later  ones,  as  the  death-rates,  etc.,  have 
been  carefully  corrected  by  a  great  authority  on  vital  statistics  and  are  therefore  most 
reliable. 
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placed  against  each  district  the  number  of  persons  per  square  mile 
mhabiting  it.  This  table  showed  that  when  the  population  passed 
the  limit  of  400  to  a  square  mile  the  death-rate  increased  with  the 
density.* 

Persons  to  a  square  mile. 
(England  &  Wales,  1 892,  about  500.) 

253 

...  200 

258 

211 

194 

217 

458 

677 

1,301 

1,819 

2,166 

2,819 

2,944 

6,144 

The  structural  defects  are  at  least  equal  in  rural  and  urban  dis- 
tricts, whilst  in  favor  of  the  thickly  populated  districts  we  have  the 
generally  better  water  supply  and  sanitary  supervision,  as  well  as 
the  more  prompt  and  skilful  medical  and  surgical  attendance.  It  is 
true  that  unhealthiness  of  occupation  is  practically  an  accompani- 
ment of  overcrowding  on  area,  and  so  cannot  be  allowed  for. 

The  evil  influence  of  crowding  dwellings  on  area  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  following  table,  which  deals  with  a  part  of  Salford. 
On  this  area  persons  were  living  to  the  number  of  77,000  to  the 
square  mile.  All  the  houses  were  inhabited  by  the  poorer  laboring 
classes,  and  therefore  were  probably  equally  bad  in  structure  and 
equally  overcrowded  as  regards  the  rooms.  The  area  is,  however, 
divided  into  three  districts  according  to  the  number  of  back-to-back 
houses  on  each. 
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*  Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  B.  A.  Whitelegge  (Cassell  &  Co. ;   1899),  pp.  509-512. 
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In  London  itself  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  death-rate  rises 
the  nearer  the  centre  we  come,  as  is  shewn  by  the  following  figures 
for  quinquennium  1886-95  : — 


MEAN    ANNUA 

L    JJEAJ 

H-KATE   FOR    yUI 

NQUENN 

lUM    1880-95. 

Central. 

Middle. 

Outer. 

St.  Giles        

St.  Martin 's-in-Fields 

Strand            

City 

St.  Luke's     

Holborn         

26-2 

25-5 

30-0 
25-8 
29-3 
277 

Newington      ... 
Bermondsey   ... 
Shoreditch 
St.  Pancras     ... 
St.   Marylebone 
Paddington     ... 

23-5 

237 
24-0 
21-8 
22-5 
22-5 

Camberwell     19-5 
Lambeth  ...     20*5 
Islington...     19-3 
Hackney...     16-4* 
Fulham    ...     18-4* 
Battersea...     19-0* 

*  1896. 

Decentralization  must  be  the  aim  of  the  housing  reformer,  and 
the  more  completely  this  can  be  attained  the  more  success  will  attend 
his  efforts.  It  must  be  for  London  no  half-hearted  decentralization, 
for  the  housing  of  the  people  within  the  area  of  London  will  either 
mean,  if  done  with  any  consideration  for  the  people's  health,  a  great 
burden  on  the  rates,  or  else  the  overcrowding  of  those  houses  on  area, 
and  a  very  probable  increase  in  the  prevalence  of  those  diseases  which 
are  air-borne.  Hitherto,  London  housing  has  been  rendered  possible 
for  the  poor  by  their  being  packed  into  rooms  until  the  divided 
rent-burden  became  bearable,  or  else  by  their  being  packed  on  the 
area  until  the  divided  ground-rent  became  payable  by  them. 

While  the  problem  is  impossible  in  the  great  centres  of  population, 
it  is  comparatively  simple  for  the  provincial  and  rural  authorities. 
They  can  purchase  land  on  favorable  terms,  and  the  cheaper  land 
thus  obtained  will  allow  for  each  house  a  proper  site-area.  This 
may  be  accompanied  by  simpler  methods  of  sanitation  as  well  as 
water  supply.  Indeed,  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that  under  these 
circumstances  the  sanitation  may  even  be  made  a  source  of  profit.* 
The  complex  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  town,  with  their  miles  of 
drains  and  sewers,  their  water-carriage  system  which  ends  in  the 
throwing  away  of  that  which  is  of  great  value,  the  water-closets 
which  are  continually  adding  to  the  expense  of  maintenance  as  well 
as  to  the  expense  of  building,  are  all  unnecessary"  in  a  rural  housing 
scheme,  and  the  simpler  methods  of  refuse  disposal  adapted  for 
country  districts  will  be  far  more  healthy  for  the  people  when  under 
the  control  of  the  experts  that  can  be  employed  by  the  municipalities. 

Locomotion. 

Just  as  the  hope  of  the  housing  question  is  in  decentralization, 
so  the  hope  for  decentralization  is  in  the  development  and  adoption 
by  the  local  authorities  of  cheap  and  rapid  means  of  locomotion. 
Easy  means  of  communication  will  make  cheap  and  healthy  sites 
available   even   for   those  whose  work  lies   in  the  great   industrial 

*  Rural  Hy^iene^  by  G.  V.  Poore. 


centres  ;  it  will  tend  to  equalize  site-values  and  considerably  reduce 
the  demand  for  further  town  accommodation.  To  further  continue 
the  housing  of  the  people  by  replacing  slums  by  block  dwellings  is 
only  to  further  increase  the  value  of  the  ground-rents  of  the  populous 
districts ;  while  to  encourage  suburban  and  rural  housing  is  a  natural 
and  healthful  means  of  reducing  those  values  and  thus  of  making  the 
acquisition  of  town  lands  by  the  municipality  more  possible. 

There  is  at  present  a  great  opportunity  in  the  hands  of  the  town 
authorities  ;  many  can  purchase  lands  near  their  boundaries  at  a  cost  a 
little  above  that  given  for  agricultural  land,  and  build  on  this  under 
Part  III.  of  the  Act  of  1890,  allowing  allotments  of  varying  size  in  the 
shape  of  gardens  to  the  cottages  they  will  erect  ;  after  this  they  can 
establish  cheap  and  rapid  electric  tramway  communication  which 
will  ensure  their  having  tenants  and  also  allow  them  to  proceed  with 
the  dilapidated  property  in  the  central  parts  of  their  district.  It  is 
most  important  to  arrange  these  reforms  in  their  proper  order  and 
to  carry  out  a  definite  policy.  By  following  the  course  recommended 
above,  great  and  wholly  unnecessary  expense  is  saved  by  buying  the 
land  well  outside,  and  also  b}'  obtaining  it  before  the  means  of  com- 
munication has  raised  its  value.  The  subsequent  supply  of  ready 
communication  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  community 

(i)  By  making  its  houses  more  readily  accessible  and  thus  greatly 
increasing  the  demand  for  them. 

(2)  By  relieving  the  congested — or,  in  other  words,  the  working 

class — area  of  the  town. 

(3)  By  reducing  the  value  of  central  sites  and  slum  property,  and 

thus  making  possible  the  provision  of  open  spaces  and  the 
demolition  of  insanitary  property. 

The  result  of  this  would  be  to  reduce  to  a  minimum,  certainly  so  far 
as  the  industrial  population  are  concerned,  the  residential  character 
of  the  town  area  proper,  and  the  proceeds  of  any  subsequent  taxation 
of  ground  rents  might  go  to  more  suitable  objects  than  the  subsidis- 
ing of  a  condition  of  working-class  housing  which  was  bad  economic- 
ally as  well  as  hygienically.  But  after  all  possible  facilities  in  the  way 
of  locomotion  have  been  afforded,  there  will  still  remain  a  class,  such 
as  the  dock  laborers,  the  irregularity  of  whose  work  will  necessitate 
their  residing  somewhere  near  it.  Decentralization  and  cheap  loco- 
motion will  help  this  class  as  well,  by  lessening  the  demand  for  hous- 
ing accommodation  and  the  lowering  of  central  site  values  ;  and  apart 
from  this  somewhat  theoretical  advantage,  it  would  be  quite  reason- 
able to  assist  financially  the  housing  of  those  who  in  the  service  of 
the  community  were  forced  to  live  under  conditions  that  necessitated 
more  expenditure  of  wages. 

The  taxation  of  land  values  should,  then,  be  sought  for  as  soon  as 
possible,  not  that  the  proceeds  may  assist  the  poorer  classes  to  live  on 
sites  of  heightened  value,  but  in  order  to  assist  the  sanitary  and  de- 
cent housing  of  that  large  part  of  the  community  that  is  at  present 
quite  unable  to  pay  the  small  rent  that  must  be  charged  by  the  local 
authorities  for  reall}'  suitable  accommodation. 
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Rating  of  Vacant  Land  in  Towns  up  to  its  "Site  Value." 

As  one  means  of  helping  the  solution  of  the  housing  problem,  it 
has  been  proposed  to  force  vacant  lands  in  towns  into  the  building 
market  by  rating  them  at  their  "  site  value."  The  heavy  rate  thus 
imposed  upon  this  vacant  land  would  be  such  a  burden  to  the  owner 
that  he  would  be  forced  to  realize  its  value  either  by  letting  the  land 
for  building  purposes,  or  by  building  on  it  himself.  This  question 
may  be  viewed  in  two  lights :  the  land  in  question  may  be  greatly  in 
demand,  and  the  increasing  demand  may  tempt  the  owner  to  leave 
the  site  to  ripen  and  thus  increase  in  value,  and  from  this  point  of 
view  it  is  right  that  the  land  should  be  made  use  of,  for  it  is  obvious 
that  the  landlord  is  only  withholding  it  in  order  that  he  may  tax  the 
community  more  than  ever.  This  condition  of  things  is  only  ex- 
periencdd  either  within  cities  and  towns,  or  just  on  their  outskirts. 
It  does  not  materially  influence  the  housing  question,  and  when 
fuller  powers  have  been  given  to  the  local  authorities  to  acquire  land 
on  more  rapid  and  reasonable  terms,  it  will  do  so  still  less.  From  a 
public  health  standpoint,  however,  such  a  means  of  raising  taxation 
is  most  inadvisable.  It  is  in  central  parts  of  towns  that  there  is  the 
greatest  demand  for  vacant  sites,  and  it  is  in  the  central  parts  that 
vacant  sites  or  open  spaces  are  most  wanted.  In  our  overcrowded 
cities  a  vacant  site  is  worth  pajang  for,  and  to  force  the  owner  to  put 
buildings  upon  it,  and  thus  to  decrease  the  light  and  air  of  those  al- 
ready living  in  the  locality,  is  to  pursue  a  policy  directly  opposed  to 
the  health  of  all  in  the  vicinity.  These  sites  are  undesirable  for  many 
reasons  as  sites  for  housing,  and  their  taxation  should  not  be  looked 
upon  as  a  direct  means  of  giving  house  accommodation.  Warehouses 
or  shops  might  be  built  on  them,  but  the  financial  rate  would  only 
increase  at  the  same  time  as  the  death  rate.  When  the  land  which 
is  held  over  to  ripen  into  high-priced  building  sites  is  situated  in  the 
suburbs  of  a  great  town  there  is  more  to  be  said  for  rating  it  at  its 
site-value  ;  but  the  real  remedy  is  to  increase  the  facilities  for  pur- 
chase of  such  land  by  the  local  authorities,  as  advocated  above. 

Conclusions,  &c. 

In  conclusion,  it  will  be  well  to  point  out  a  few  facts  that  the 
housing  of  the  people  by  the  municipalities  and  other  public  bodies 
has  revealed.  Some  of  these  present  in  a  word  the  real  difficulties 
and  wide  scope  of  the  question  : — 

(i).  That  poverty  and  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  health  are  the  two 
great  contributmg  factors  to  the  number  of  the  victims  ;  to  these 
may  be  added  personal  greed  for  money. 

(2).  That  numbers  of  the  middle  classes  will  flock  into  sanitary 
and  well-built  houses  that  are  constructed  for  the  working  classes 
and  let  at  a  rental  covering  cost  and  maintenance.  This  can  only  be 
checked  by  artificial  and  harmful  means.  It  proves,  however,  that 
not  people  mentioned  are  wanting  good  accommodation  and  have 
the  found  it  elsewhere. 
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(3).  That  only  in  a  highly  anarchical  state  of  society  can  the  view 
be  held,  that  the  smaller  the  house  the  lower  or  poorer  the  inhabit- 
ant. The  laborer  on  £\  per  week,  with  a  family  of  six,  is  allowed, 
under  competition,  and  in  spite  of  Public  Health  Acts,  to  crowd,  not 
into  a  small  house  only,  but  in  thousands  of  cases  into  a  small 
room. 

For  instance,  in  Glasgow  in  1891,  18  per  cent,  of  the  people  lived 
in  one-roomed  tenements  ;  and  in  London  Mr.  Chas.  Booth  tells  us 
that  of  the  working  classes  no  less  than  33  per  cent,  live  two  or  more 
persons  to  one  small  room.  But  under  municipal  housing,  the 
smaller  the  house,  caeteris  paribus,  the  better  off  the  inhabitant. 
The  married  couple  without  children  are  alone  allowed  to  take  a 
two-roomed  tenement,  while  the  laborer  with  a  family  of  six  or  seven 
must  take  a  cottage  with  about  five  rooms,  and  pay  accordingly. 

(4).  That  the  real  difficulty  of  the  question  is  how  to  accommo- 
date the  toorest  classes.  For  their  subsistence  wage  only  allows 
them  under  present  circumstances  to  inhabit  the  houses  that  Public 
Health  Acts  have  not  yet  regulated. 

(5).  That  the  local  authority,  owning  and  inspecting  its  own  pro- 
perty, and  letting  it  at  a  rent  to  cover  cost,  can,  with  the  help  of  its 
skilled  medical  and  sanitary  officers,  draw  up  such  rules  as  shall  edu- 
cate its  tenants  in  cleanliness  and  sanitation,  all  the  while  securing 
for  them  fixity  of  rent  and  independence  from  personal  influence  for 
electoral  and  other  purposes,  now  so  often  exercised  by  cottage 
owners. 

(6).  It  is  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  lies 
in  the  direction  of  providing  cottages  as  far  away  from  population 
centres  as  is  possible,  and  in  providing  at  the  same  time  cheap  and 
rapid  means  of  transit  to  and  from  work  for  those  whose  business  lies 
at  the  great  centres  of  industry.  In  this  way  lower  rents  are  obtained 
as  well  as  gardens  and  fresh  air  ;  and  that  new  form  of  overcrowding 
in  so-called  "  model  dwellings,"  with  all  their  repulsive  features,  is 
avoided. 

(7).  That  the  question  is  only  a  part  of  the  wider  social  question, 
which  involves  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor,  the  raising  of 
wages  and  of  the  standard  of  education. 


VIII.— A    SELECT    BIBLIOGRAPHY    OF 
THE   HOUSING    QUESTION. 

By    SIDNEY    WEBB,    L.C.C. 


The  overcrowding  and  general  insanitation  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
poorer  classes,  together  with  the  problem  of  re-housing,  have  been 
almost  constant  topics  for  discussion  in  England  since  about  1838. 
Similar  problems  have  had  to  be  considered  during  the  past  half 
century  in  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  and  the  United 
States.  Any  complete  bibliography  of  the  enormous  number  of 
publications  on  the  subject  in  all  its  ramifications  cannot  be  here 
attempted.  The  following  list  contains  only  the  most  important, 
more  useful,  or  most  accessible  printed  sources  of  information  in  the 
English  language. 

The  best  books  for  the  beginner  (after  reading  Fabian  Tract 
No.  76,  "Houses  for  the  People":  id.)  are  Bowmaker's  "Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes"  (London  :  1895)  and  the  Report  on  the 
"  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes,  with  a  description  of  the  Rich- 
mond Municipal  Cottages,"  by  Alderman  W.  Thompson  ;  published 
by  the  Richmond,  Surrey,  Corporation,  and  sold  by  the  Fabian 
Society  at  2s.  6d.  net,  or  by  P.  S.  King  and  Son  ;  to  be  followed  by 
the  Eighth  Special  Report — on  the  Housing  of  the  People — of  the 
United  States  Government  Commissioner  of  Labor  (Washington  : 
1895),  which  contains  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  problem  in  the 
municipal  European  cities,  and  gives  more  facts  than  any  other 
single  work. 

I. — LegaL 

For  Housing  proper,  the  principal  statute,  applying  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom,  is  53  &  54  Vict.  cap.  70,  "  The  Housing  of 
th-e  Working  Classes  Act,  1890,"  which  consolidates  all  the  previous 
Acts  (i 851-1885).  The  bulk  of  the  law  relating  to  dwellings  for 
England  and  Wales  is,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  Public  Health 
Acts,  which  are  not  the  same  in  and  out  of  London.  For  places 
outside  London,  the  principal  statute  is  38  &  39  Vict.  cap.  55,  "The 
Public  Health  Act,  1875,"  as  amended  by  53  &  54  Vict.  cap.  90,  "The 
Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890"  ;  for  London,  it  is  54  &  55 
Vict.  cap.  76,  "The  PubHc  Health  (London)  Act,  1891,"  both  of 
which  consolidate  most  of  the  law  prior  to  their  respective  dates. 
These  Acts  can  be  most  usefully  studied  in  annotated  editions,  giving 
also  the  legal  decisions  on  disputed  points.  The  best  and  most 
elaborate  of  these  editions  (which  include  all  aspects  of  Housing 
law)  are  Lumley's  "The  Public  Health  Acts,"  by  Macmorran  and 
Lushington,  5th  edition,  2  vols.  (67s.  6d. ;  Shaw.  London:  1896); 
or  Glen's  "  The  Law  Relating  to  Public  Health  and  Local  Govern- 
ment," 1 2th  edition  (London  :  1899).  For  London,  see  Macmorran's 
The  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891  "  (i8s. ;  Shaw.     London: 


iSqi).  For  the  Housing  Act  alone,  see  W.  C.  Bernard  and  H.  M. 
Brown's  "The  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890"  (6s.; 
Butterworth.  London:  1891);  or  C.E.Allan's  ''The  Housing  of 
the  Working  Classes  Acts "  (7s.  6d. ;  Butterworth.     London:   1898). 

The  law  relating  to  buildings  is,  as  regards  London,  to  be  found 
in  the  great  consolidating  statute,  57  &  58  Vict.,  cap.  213,  "The 
London  Building  Act,  1894."  The  "Bye-Laws  of  the  London 
County  Council  in  Operation"  (King;  No.  130)  must  also  be  con- 
sulted. Outside  London,  the  building  regulations  are  usually  to  be 
sought  in  the  local  bye-laws,  of  which  the  only  existing  collection  is 
that  of  the  British  Library  of  Political  Science.  For  their  general 
scope  see  Knight's  "  Annotated  Model  Bye-Laws  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,"  5th  edition  (los.  6d. ;  Knight.    London:  1897). 

Many  large  towns  have  also  local  Acts  varying  the  general  law, 
and  these  special  clauses,  usually  ignored,  are  often  full  of  suggestive- 
ness  to  the  reformer. 

II. — Authoritative   Sources. 

As  regards  the  past,  the  classic  descriptions  of  fact  are  the  Report 
on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Metropolis,  published  by  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  in  1839  ;  the  Report  by  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Laboring  Population 
of  Great  Britain,  1842  (written  by  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick) ;  the  Report 
and  Evidence  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Health  of  Large 
Towns,  2  vols.,  1844-5  ;  the  Report  and  Evidence  of  the  Metro- 
politan Sanitary  Commission,  1847-8  ;  and  the  Report  and  Evidence 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes, 
2  vols.,  1885. 

As  regards  London  in  particular,  the  best  sources  are  the  nine 
volumes  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  "  Life  and  Labor  of  the  People  in 
London,"  2nd  edition  (67s.  6d. ;  Macmillan.  London:  1892-7);  the 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  London 
County  Council  (1892-1898;  average  price  3s.)  ;  and,  for  particular 
districts,  the  special  reports  of  that  body  upon  the  sanitary  condition 
of  Bethnal  Green,  Clerkenwell,  Deptford,  Eltham,  Fulham,  Holborn, 
Kensington,  Lambeth,  Mile  End  Old  Town,  St.  Luke's,  St.  Saviour's, 
Southwark,  and  Whitechapel  (1894-1899;  2d.  each). 

III.— Statistics. 

The  only  general  statistics  of  overcrowding  in  the  United  King- 
dom are  those  given  in  the  Census  of  1891.  Statistics  for  Scotland 
only  are  to  be  found  in  previous  Censuses  1861,  187 1  and  1881.  All 
the  statistics  for  London  can  be  best  found  in  the  volume  entitled 
"  London  Statistics,"  published  yearly  by  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil (1890-1  to  1897-8:  King;  5s.).  They  are  analysed  in  Mr.  Charles 
Booth's  "  Life  and  Labor  of  the  People  in  London,"  2nd  edition, 
9  vols.  (67s.  6d.;  Macmillan.  London:  1892-7).  The  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Special  Reports  of  the  United  States  Government  Commis- 
sioner for  Labor  contain  many  statistics  on  Housing,  relating  to 
most  of  the  principal  European  and  American  cities  (1894-5). 
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IV. — Sanitation. 

For  the  history  of  Pahlic  Sanitation  in  England,  the  best  work 
is  Sir  John  Simon's  "English  Sanitary  Institutions"  (London  ;  1890) 
— see  also  his  "  Public  Health  Reports,"  published  by  the  Sanitary 
Institute  in  1887;  the  great  "Treatise  on  Hygiene  and  Public 
Health,"  by  Dr.  Thomas  Stevenson  and  Dr.  Shirley  Murphy,  3  vols. 
(80s.;  Churchill.  London:  1892-4);  and  Palmberg  and  Newsholme's 
"  Treatise  on  Public  Health,"  describing  the  systems  of  various 
countries  (London  :  1893).  See  also,  for  special  problems.  Dr.  G.  V. 
Poore's  "Rural  Hygiene"  (6s.  6d.  ;  Longmans.  London:  1893) 
and  Dr.  B.  A.  Whitelegge's  "Hygiene  and  Public  Health"  (London: 
1899).  Brief  practical  manuals  are  Taylor's  "Sanitary  Inspector's 
Handbook"  (5s. ;  Lewis.  London  :  1897),  and  Willoughby's  "Health 
Officer's  Pocket  Book"  (7s.  6d. ;  Lockwood.     London  :  1893). 

V. — Some  Special  Problems. 

(a)  Back-to- Back  Houses, 

For  discussion  of  this  type  of  dwelling,  which  still  prevails  in 
Leeds,  see  the  "  Report  to  the  Local  Government  Board  on  Back- 
to-Back  Houses,"  by  Dr.  Barry  and  Mr.  P.  Gordon  Smith  (London  : 
1888),  and  the  "Reports  on  Back-to-Back  Houses"  made  to  the 
Manchester  City  Council  in  1891  and  1892  by  Dr.  John  Tatham. 
See  also  Stevenson  and  Murphy's  "  Treatise  on  Hygiene  and  Public 
Health  "  3  vols.  (80s. ;  Churchill.     London  :  1S92-4). 

(3)  Block  Dwellings. 

See  "The  Vital  Statistics  of  Peabody  Buildings  and  other 
Artizans'  and  Laborers'  Block  Dwellings,"  by  Dr.  A.  Newsholme, 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  (1891),  and  the 
chapter  by  Miss  Octavia  Hill  on  "  Blocks  of  Buildings,"  in  Vol.  III. 
of  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  "  Life  and  Labor  of  the  People  in  London," 
2nd  edition  (7s. 6d. ;  Macmillan.  London:  1892).  Elaborate  descrip- 
tions and  statistics  as  to  block  dwellings  in  most  of  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe  are  given  in  the  Eighth  Special  Report  of  the 
United  States  Government  Commissioner  of  Labor  (1895). 

(c)  Rural  Depopulation. 

The  best  authorities  hereon  are  the  articles  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Statistical  Society,  by  Dr.  W.  Ogle,  on  "The  Alleged  De- 
population of  the  Rural  Districts  of  England''  (1889);  and  by 
Dr.  G.  B.  Longstaff,  L.C.C.,  on  "  Rural  Depopulation  "  (1893).  The 
influx  into  London  is  fully  investigated  by  Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith 
in  Vol.  III.  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  "  Life  and  Labor  of  the  People 
in  London,"  2nd  edition  (7s.  6d. ;  Macmillan.     London  :  1892). 

{d)  Tenement  Houses. 

Much  information  on  these  is  to  be  found  in  the  "  Report  of  the 
Tenement  House  Committee  of  the  State  of  New  York"  (New 
York:    1895);    and    in    the   London   County   Council    publication, 
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No.  352,  ''  Report  by  Dr.  Shirley  Murphy  as  to  the  Operation  of 
Bye-Laws  dealing  with  Houses  let  in  Lodgings  "  (4d. ;  King.  Lon- 
don :  1897).     See  also  ''  Block  Dwellings." 

{e)   Workmen's  Trains, 

See  four  reports  published  by  the  London  County  Council  on 
the  service  of  workmen's  trains  in  London,  with  comparative 
particulars  for  some  foreign  cities  (No.  27  in  1892,0./.;  No.  89  in 
1893,  6d. ;  No.  365  in  1897,  5d.  ;  No.  366  in  1897,  5d.) ;  and  the 
pamphlet  of  the  London  Reform  Union,  entitled,  "  The  London 
Reform  Union  and  Workmen's  Trains";  1899  ;  id.  The  law  on 
the  subject  is  to  be  found  in  "The  Cheap  Trains  Act,  1882," 
and  the  report  of  the  cases  decided  by  the  Railway  Commissioners 
in  1899. 

VI. — General  Books  and  Pamphlets,  1881-1900. 

{In  chronological  order.) 

1 88 1. — The  Dwellings  of  the  Poor  :  Report  by  the  Dwellings  Com- 
mittee of  the  Charity  Organization  Society. 
1882. — The  Dwellings  of  the  Poor.     C.  S.  Loch.     Char.  Org.  Soc. 
1883.     The  Bitter  Cry  of  Outcast  London.     Clarke. 
„        How  the  Poor  Live.     G.  R.  Sims.     is.     Chatto. 
„        Horrible  London.     G.  R.  Sims.     is.     Chatto. 
„        Homes  of  the  London  Poor.     Octavia  Hill.    is.    Macmillan. 
1884. — Where  to  House  the  London  Poor.     Prof.  Alfred  Marshall, 
Contemporary  Review^  Feb.  1 884. 
„        The  Re-housing  of  the  Industrial  Classes.    Rev.  H.  Solly. 

6d.     Sonnenschein. 
„        The  State  and  the  Slums.     E.  S.  Robertson.     2d.     Liberty 
and  Property  Defence  League. 
1886. — The  Re-housing  of  the  Poorer  Classes  of  Central  London. 

Westgarth  Prize  Essays.     15s.     Bell. 
1890. — How  the  Other  Half  Lives.     Jacob  A.  Riis.     $2*50.     Scrib- 

ners  (New  York). 
1 89 1. — The  Housing  of  the  Poor.     F.  H.  Millington.     104  pp.     ^s. 
Cassell. 
„        The  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes.      A.  Ravalovich  (in 
Mackay's   *' A   Plea   for   Liberty").     New  edition,   1892. 
2s.     Murray. 
1892. — The  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes.    (Eighty  Club.)    38  pp. 
1893. — The   Dwellings   of  the   Poor   in   Large   Towns.      T.  Locke 
Worthington.     164  pp.     2s.  6d.     Sonnenschein. 
„        London   Rookeries   and   Colliers'   Slums :    a  plea  for  more 
breathing  room.     Robert  Williams.     82  pp. ;  illustrated. 
IS.     Reeves. 
„         The  Housing  of  the  Poor  in  American  Cities.     Marcus  T. 
Reynolds    (American    Economic   Association),      132    pp. 
4s.     King. 
„        Notes   as   to   Existing   Artizans'   Dwellings.     E.  J.  Corbett 
Borough  Engineer  of  Salford. 
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1894. — Slums  in  Great  Cities.  Seventh  Special  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner for  Labor  (United  States  Government  Report 
on  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore). 

„         More  Light  and  Air  for  Londoners  :  the  Effect  of  the  New 
Streets  and  Buildings  Bill  on  the  Health  of  the  People. 
Robert  Williams.     54  pp.;  illustrated,     is.     Reeves. 
1895. — Parish  Council  Cottages.     Fabian  Tract  No.  63.     (Revised 
1898.) 

„  Housing  the  People.  Sir  H.  G.  Reid.  69  pp.  is.  A.  Gard- 
ner (Paisley). 

„  The  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes.  E.  Bowmaker, 
186  pp.     2s.  6d.     Methuen. 

„         The  Housing  of  the  People.     Eighth  Special  Report  of  the 

Commissioner    for    Labor    (United    States    Government 

Report   on   the    Housing    Problem   in    Europe,   by   Dr. 

E.  R.  L.  Gould). 

1896. — Housing  of  the  Laboring  Classes.     H.  P.  Boulnois.     72  pp. 

IS.     St.  Bride's  Press. 
1897. — Houses  for  the  People.    Fabian  Tract  No.  76.    (Revised  1899.) 

.,  Life  in  West  .London.  Arthur  Sherwell.  2nd  edition. 
214  pp.     2s.  6d.     Methuen. 

„  London  County  Council.  Report  by  Mr.  Owen  Fleming 
upon  the  History  and  Present  Position  of  the  Housing 
Question  in  Belgium.     3d.     King.     (No.  349). 

„         The    Face   of    the    Poor,   or   the    Crowding    of    London's 
Laborers.     Robert  Williams.     20  pp.     2d.     Reeves. 
1898. — The  Housing  Problem  in  the  Rural  Districts.     F.  Henderson. 
1899. — No   Room   to   Live  :    Urban   and   Rural   Districts.     {Daily 
News  Extra.)     6d. 

„  Unhealthy  Areas  and  Municipal  Housing.  Thomas  Blashill 
(late  Superintending  Architect,  London  County  Council). 
(Parkes  Museum.) 

„         The  Housing  of  the  Poor.     R.  Melville  Beachcroft,  L.C.C. 

„  The  Housing  Problem  in  London.  G.  C.  M.  Knowles. 
London  Reform  Union,     id. 

„        The  Cottage  Question.     Land  Law  Reform  Association. 

„         English  Country  Cottages.     Green  {Rural  World  Office). 
1900. — Houses  for  the  Working  Classes  in  Urban  Districts.     Thirty 
Plans,  etc.,  with  Notes,  etc.     S.  W.  Cranfield  and  H.  I. 
Potter.     Balsford,  94  High  Holborn,  London.     15s.  net. 

„         The  Housing  Question.    Alfred  Smith,     is.     Sonnenschein. 

„  Better  Homes  for  the  Workers,  and  How  to  Obtain  Them. 
H.  R.  Aldridge.     Land  Nationalization  Society  Tract  80. 


VII. — Municipal  Action  in  Particular  Towns  and  Districts* 

Elaborate  particulars  of  municipal  action  in  all  towns,  up  to 
1894,  are  given  in  the  Eighth  Special  Report  of  the  United  States 
Government  Commissioners  of  Labor  (Washington:  1895);  see 
also  Dr.  Albert  Shaw's  "Municipal  Government  in  Great  Britain" 
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(London:  Unwin,  1895  ;  6s.);  and  F.  Dolman's  "Municipalities  at 
Work"  (London  :  Methuen,  1895  ;  2s.  6d.).  A  convenient  summary 
up  to  January,  1899,  giving  details  of  collective  action  in  fifteen 
municipalities,  fifteen  urban  district  councils,  and  four  rural  authori- 
ties, will  be  found  in  Fabian  Tract  No.  76,  "  Houses  for  the  People." 
The  latest  information  is  given  in  "The  Municipal  Year-Book" 
(London  :  annually,  price  2s.  6d.). 

The  following  references  to  Minutes  and  official  documents  give 
only  some  of  those  accessible  at  the  British  Library  of  Political 
Science  (10  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  W.C). 

Barking  Town. — Health  Report,  1898. 

Birmingham. — Council  Minutes,  1891  to  1896  ;  Health  Reports  ; 
Water  Reports.  Facts  for  Birmingham  :  i.  Housing;  J.  A.  Fallows. 
(Birmingham  :   1899.) 

Bristol. — Report  of  Committee  on  the  Condition  of  the  Bristol 
Poor  (Bristol :  1884).     Homes  of  the  Bristol  Poor,  by  Special  Com- 
missioner of  Bristol  Mercury.     102  pp. 
.  Colchester. — Council  Minutes  1897-8. 

Dublin. — Health  Reports. 

Edinburgh. — "How  Edinburgh  is  Governed,"  by  J.  W.  Gulland. 
(Nelson ;  is.) 

Glasgow. — Report  of  Commission  on  the  Housing  of  the  Poor 
(Glasgow:  1891).  189  pp.  Annual  Reports  of  the  Glasgow  Im- 
provement Trustees  ;  Council  Minutes,  1897-8.  Bell,  J.,  and 
Paton,  J.,  "  Glasgow  :  its  Municipal  Organization  and  Administra- 
tion."    (Glasgow  :  Maclehose,  1896  ;  21s.). 

Huddp:rsfield. — Council  Minutes,  1897-8. 

Hull. — Health  Reports. 

Ixworth. — "  Account  of  instance  of  putting  Part  UL  of  the 
Act  into  operation,"  by  F.  D.  Perrott.     (Smethwick  :  1899  ;  is.). 

Leeds — "Leeds  Slumdom "  by  D.  B.  Foster  (Leeds:  1897). 
32  pp.,  illustrated. 

Leicester. — Council  Minutes. 

Lincoln.— Council  Minutes. 

Liverpool. — Council  Minutes,  1864-1898  ;  Special  Report  on 
Artizans'  Dwellings,  1896. 

London  {see  also  preceding  section). — Annual  Reports  of  the 
London  County  Council  (especially  "  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Committee  "  and  "  Public  Health  Committee  "). 

London  County  Council  Return  (No.  356)  of  particulars  of  th< 
Housing  Operations  of  the  Council  (1897).     8d.     King. 

For  action  by  Vestries,  etc. : — 

St.  Luke's  Health  Reports  ;  Annual  Report,  1891. 
St.  James',  Westminster,  Annual  Reports. 
St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  Annual  Reports. 
St.  Mary,  Lambeth,  Special  Report,  1900. 
St.  Mary,  Newington,  Special  Report,  1896. 

LoNGTON. — Comicil  Minutes,  1897-8. 

Manchester. — "Historical  Record  of  some  recent  enterpiiscs 
of  the  Manchester  Corporation."     (Manchester  Corporation,  1896). 
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Plymouth. — "Overcrowding  in  Plymouth"  (series  of  articles 
reprinted  from  Western  Daily  Mercury).  28  pp.  (Plymouth  : 
1880);  Comicil  Minutes,  1896-7. 

Richmond  (Surrey). — "  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  ^  with 
a  description  of  the  Richmond  Municipal  Cottages,"  by  Alderman 
W.  Thompson.     (London  :  King  ;  1899  ;  2s.  6d.). 

Wolverhampton. — Council  Minutes. 

Wrexham. — Council  Minutes. 

VIII. — Bibliographies,  etc. 

For  references  to  other  books  and  pamphlets,  and  to  magazine 
articles,  see  the  elaborate  "  Bibliography  of  Municipal  Affairs  and 
City  Conditions,"  published  by  the  New  York  Reform  Club  as  No.  i 
of  Municipal  Affairs  (London  :  P.  S.  King  and  Son  ;  1897,  233  pp. ; 
2s.  6d.) ;  and  the  Special  Number  of  Municipal  Affairs  on  the 
"Housing  Problem  in  Cities"  (March  1899  ;  London  :  King,  is.) ;  see 
also  the  very  full  Hst  under  "Habitations,"  pp.  693-701  of  the  "Index 
Catalogue  to  the  Library  of  the  Surgeon-General's  Office  at  Wash- 
ington (1884),"  which  can  be  seen  at  the  British  Museum. 

The  most  useful  single  work  of  reference  on  the  subject  is  "  The 
Encyclopaedia  of  Social  Reform,"  edited  by  W.  D.  P.  Bliss  (New 
York:  1897).  _ 

IX. — Annual  Reports,  etc. 

Many  valuable  papers  are  to  be  found  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Seventh  and  Eighth  International  Congresses  of  Hygiene  and 
Demography  (London,  1891  ;  Buda-Pesth,  1894)  ;  and  in  those  of 
the  First  and  Second  International  Congresses  on  the  Housing  of 
the  Working  Classes  (Brussels,  1897). 

The  following  Annual  Reports  should  also  be  consulted  : — 

Peabody  Donation  Fund. 

Mansion  House  Council  on  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor. 

Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company. 

Artizans',  Laborers'  and  General  Dwellings  Company. 

East-End  Dwellings  Company. 

Tenant  Co-operators'  Society. 

English  Land  Restoration  League  (Red  Van  Campaign). 


FABIAN    TRACT    No.    102. 


QUESTIONS    FOR    CANDIDATES: 

Metropolitan  Borough  Councils 

June  1900. 

Sir, 

In  connection  with  your  candidature  for  the  oflfice  of 
Councillor,  I  should  be  obliged  if  you  would  be  good  enough  to 
answer  the  following  questions,  and  return  the  paper  to  me. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 


Name  of  Elector . 


Address  of  Elector. 


QUESTIONS. 


I.— PUBLIC   HEALTH. 

Will  you  insist  on  : — 

1.  An  immediate  increase  in  the  number  of 
Sanitary  Inspectors,  at  least  up  to  a  minimum 
of  one  for  every  2,500  houses  ? 

2.  The  employment  of  Women  Sanitary 
Inspectors  ? 

3.  A  systematic  house-to-house  inspection 
to  ensure  that  every  house  is  in  a  sanitary 
condition  ? 

4.  The  thorough  application  of  the  law 
against  insanitary  or  overcrowded  property, 
without  respect  of  persons  ? 

5.  The  registration  of  tenement  houses  in 
order  to  securejjffective  sanitary  supervision  ? 

6.  The  complete  registration  and  thorough 
inspection  of  all  workshops — especially  do- 
mestic workshops — bakehouses,  dairies,  laun- 
dries and  slaughterhouses,  and  the  regular 
visitation  of  all  outworkers  ? 

7.  The  enforcement  of  the  law  against  the 
smoke  nuisance  and  against  offensive  trades? 

8.  The  rigid  enforcement  of  the  law  against 
unsound  food,  and  the  frequent  taking  of 
samples  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Acts  ? 


ANSWERS. 


QUESTIONS. 


9.  In  cases  of  infectious  disease,  the  supply 
of  free  disinfectants,  and  the  free  distribution 
of  information  ? 

10.  The  enforcement  of  the  law  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  infectious  disease  from  dairies 
supplying  the  borough,  whether  situate 
therein  or  not,  and  the  closing  of  infected 
dairies  ? 

11.  The  efficient  paving,  lighting,  water- 
ing, and  cleansing  of  all  streets — back  streets 
and  courts  as  well  as  thoroughfares  ? 

12.  The  regular,  frequent,  and  strictly 
gratuitous  collection  of  dust,  particularly  in 
the  poorer  districts  ? 


ANSWERS. 


II.— HOUSING. 

To  increase  the  house  accommodation,  will 
you  support  : — 

13.  The  clearing  of  small  slum  areas  under 
Part  II.  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Act,  and  effective  co-operation  with 
the  County  Council  in  larger  schemes  ? 

14.  The  provision  of  house  room  for  all  per- 
sons compulsorily  dishoused  by  the  Council 
at,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  rents  previously 
paid  ? 

15.  The  building  of  workmen's  cottages 
under  Part  III.  of  the  Housing  of  the  Work- 
ing Classes  Act,  1890,  wherever  possible  ? 

1 6.  The  buying  or  leasing  of  suitable  houses 
for  workmen's  dwellings  ? 

17.  The  provision  of  municipal  lodging 
houses  for  both  sexes  where  required  ? 

HI.— MUNICIPAL   WORK. 
Are  you  in  favor  of  : — 

18.  The  immediate  provision  of  baths  and 
washhouses  in  any  part  of  the  borough  not 
already  supplied  ? 

19.  The  adoption  of  the  Public  Libraries 
Acts,  and  the  establishment  of  branch  lib- 
raries in  suitable  parts  of  the  borough  ? 

20.  The  supply  of  electricity  by  the  Bor- 
ough Council  itself,  where  still  possible,  and 
the  supervision  of  private  companies  in  the 
public  interest  ? 

21.  The  provision  of  a  general  hospital  for 
the  use  of  the  borough  under  the  Public 
Health  (London)  Act,  1891,  Sec.  75  ? 


QUESTIONS. 


22.  The  provision  of  open  spaces  ;  of  con- 
certs in  public  buildings  ;  the  planting  of 
trees  in  the  streets ;  the  erection  of  seats 
and  shelters ;  of  drinking  fountains ;  and  of 
free  lavatory  accommodation  for  each  sex  ? 


IV.— LABOR. 
Will  you  insist  on  : — 

23.  Council  employees  being  paid  at  Trade 
Union  rates,  and,  where  no  such  rates  exist, 
at  a  minimum  wage  of  26s.  per  week  ;  a 
48-hours  working  week  ;  a  week's  holiday 
on  full  pay  ;  reasonable  sick  pay  when  ill 
or  disabled  ;  full  freedom  of  combination  ; 
and  the  right  of  appeal  by  aggrieved  em- 
ployees to  the  Committee  employing  them  ? 

24.  Direct  employment  of  labor  by  the 
Council  wherever  possible  ? 

25.  The  insertion,  in  all  contracts  for  sup- 
plies as  well  as  for  works,  of  clauses  stipulat- 
ing, under  adequate  penalties,  which  shall  be 
rigidly  enforced  : 

{a)  against  sub-contracting  or  sweating  ? 

{b)  for  payment  of  Trade  Union  rate  of 
wages  and  observance  of  Trade 
Union  hours  and  conditions,  for 
each  trade,  as  specified  in  a  sched- 
ule to  the  contract  ? 

{c)  that,  wherever  possible,  the  working 
week  shall  be  48  hours  only  ? 

(d)  that  in  all  boot  and  clothing  contracts 
the  whole  work  shall  be  done  in 
the  contractor's  factory,  and  none 
given  out  ? 

26.  Co-operation  with  the  Board  of  Guard- 
ians and  the  County  Council,  to  find,  in  slack 
seasons,  temporary  useful  and  honorable  em- 
ployment for  those  out  of  work,  by  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  public  works  in  such  a  way 
as  to  increase  ijmployment  at  these  periods  ? 

27.  The  grant  of  accommodation  in  the 
Town  Hall  or  other  public  building  for  the 
weekly  meetings  of  Friendly  Societies  and 
Trade  Unions,  at  cost  of  service  ? 


ANSWERS. 


v.— A  DEMOCRATIC  COUNCIL. 

Will  you  vote  for  : — 

28.  Evening  meetings  of  the  Council  ? 

29.  Admission  of  the  press  and  the  public 
to  all  Council  meetings  ? 


\X- 


QUESTIONS. 


ANSWERS. 


30.  Publication  of  detailed  sanitary  reports 
for  every  part  of  the  borough,  shewing  the 
separate  death-rates  for  separate  districts,  and 
of  complete  returns  of  all  local  charities  ? 

31.  A  systematic  canvass  of  the  whole 
borough  each  year  to  ensure  a  complete 
register  of  electors  ? 

32.  Granting  the  town  hall,  at  a  nominal 
charge,  for  any  public  meeting  convened  by 
twenty  ratepayers  ? 


VI.— MUNICIPAL    AND    TAXATION 
REFORMS. 
Will  you  : — 

33.  Resist  any  attempt  to  weaken  the 
County  Council  ? 

34.  Urge  the  Borough  Council  to  co- 
operate with  the  County  Council  in  taking 
over  the  water  and  other  monopolies  ? 

35.  Consent  to  the  County  Council  laying 
new  electric  tramways  within  the  borough 
wherever  required  ? 

36.  Co-operate  with  the  County  Council 
for  a  better  service  of  workmen's  trains  ? 

37.  Oppose  the  grant  of  an  Electric  Light- 
ing Order  to  a  private  company  for  any  area 
already  provided  with  a  municipal  supply  ? 

38.  Put  into  operation  any  powers  the 
Borough  Council  may  possess  for  rating  un- 
occupied land  and  houses  ? 

39.  Urge  the  Borough  Council  to  support 
the  municipal  taxation  of  ground  values,  a 
further  equahzation  of  rates,  and  a  uniform 
system  of  assessment  for  London  ? 

40.  Press  for  more  drastic  Parliamentary 
powers  for  dealing  with  slum  areas  and  the 
housing  of  the  people  ? 

41.  Support  the  qualification  of  women  to 
act  on  Borough  Councils  ? 


Signature  of  Candidate. 


See  Tract    100,    Metropolitan    Borough    Councils :    their    Powers   and 
Duties.     With  Statistical  Table.     One  Penny,  or  Ninepence  per  dozen. 

For  this  and  list  of  other  Tracts  apply  to  the  Fabian  Society  :  address  below. 
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the  Fabian  Society,  3  Clement's  Inn,  Strand,  W.C. 
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NATIONAL  HODSING  REFORM  CODNCIL 

FOR   ENGLAND   AND  WALES. 
(Established  in  connection  with  the  Land  Nationalisation  Society.) 

Office:   432    IRTest    Sti?£t]:id,    XjO]:i.don. 


FIRST  LIST  OF   MEMBERS. 

G.  N.  Barnes.  J.  N.  Bell.  Richard  Bell.  Dr.  Edward  Bowmaker.  Thos. 
Burt,  M.P.  Jabez  Chaplin.  D.  C.  Cummings.  W.  J.  Davis.  M.  Deller. 
Geo.  Dew,  L.C.C.  J.  G.  Hancock.  George  Haw.  W.  B.  Hoknidge. 
Joseph  Hyder.  Jas.  Johnston,  J.P.  E.  A.  Judges.  G.  D.  Kellev,  J.P. 
W.  H.  Lowe.  J.  Maddison.  W.  Mosses.  T.  F.  Richards.  W.  R.  Rae. 
J.  J.  Rudge.  W.  Thompson  (of  Richmond).  Henry  Vivian.  Alex. 
WiLKiE.    John  Wilson,  M.P.    R.  Winfrey,  J.P.    Sam  Woods,  M.P. 

Treasurer  : 
ALEX.  W.  PAYNE.  F.C.A.,  F.S.S.,  70  Finsbury  Pavement,  London,  E.G. 

Secretary  : 

HENRY    R.    ALDRIDGE,   to   whom   all   communications    should    be   addressed, 
at  432  West  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


OBJECTS. 

To  advocate  and  work  on  non-party  lines  for  practical 
Housing  Reform  ;  e.g.^  the  usage  and  extension  of  the  powers 
already  possessed  by  local  authorities  ;  the  conferring  on  local 
authorities  power  to  acquire  (and  hold)  land  at  a  price  based  on  the 
assessment  of  such  land  to  local  and  imperial  taxation  ;  the  exten- 
sion of  co-operative  enterprise  in  regard  to  house  supply  ;  the 
taxation  of  land  values  ;  the  amendment  of  the  Parish  Councils  Act 
in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  provision  of  small  holdings,  with 
power  to  build  houses  thereon  ;  and  the  increase,  quickening,  and 
cheapening  of  the  means  of  transit  by  tram  and  rail. 

METHODS. 

The  arrangement  of  Conferences  and  Public  Meetings ;  the 
organization  of  local  committees  to  work  for  Housing  Reform  ;  the 
preparation  of  petitions  ;  the  issue  of  special  literature  ;  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  central  bureau  of  information  for  the  use  and  guidance 
of  Housing  reformers  ;  and  the  organization  of  support  for  more 
thorough  Housing  legislation. 

A  National  Scottish  Council  is  also  being  formed  to 
federate  and  act  in  co-operation  with  the  above  Council. 


THE    CO-OPERATION    OF  ALL     WHO    ARE    INTERESTED    IN    THE 
HOUSING  PROBLEM  IS  CORDIALLY  INVITED. 
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OVERCROWDING    IN    LONDON 
AND   ITS   REMEDY. 

A  Speech  on  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Government  "  Bill 
FOR  Amending  the  Housing  ok  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890, 
Part  III.",  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  ioth, 
1900,  BY  W.  C.  Steadman,  M.P.  and  L.C.C.  for  Stepney. 


The   Government's   Little   Bill. 

In  rising  to  second  the  Amendment  that  has  been  moved  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Shields  (Mr.  W.  S.  Robson,  Q.C.), 
I  should  like  to  say  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  Secretary  to 
the  Local  Government  Board,  who  introduced  this  Bill  under  the 
Ten  Minutes  Rule,  that  there  was  one  thing  alone  in  which!  agreed 
with  him,  and  that  was  when  he  stated  that  the  Bill  was  of  a  very 
modest  character.  Compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  subject, 
I  do  not  think  that  the  Bill  could  be  more  modest.  Three  months, 
nearly,  have  now  elapsed  since  the  Bill  was  introduced,  and  I  was  in 
hopes  that  this  afternoon  we  should  have  had  a  speech  from  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  in  moving  the  Second  Reading,  and  that  from 
that  speech  we  should  have  been  able  to  learn  that  he  himself  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  Bill  was  one  which  would  not  at  all 
grapple  with  or  solve  the  problem.  1  understand  that  during  the 
Plaster  vacation  tjie  right  hon.  gentleman  has  done  a  little  slumming 
in  the  East-End  of  London.  1  am  only  sorry  that  he  did  not  call  at 
my  modest  residence,  because  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  that 
residence  I  should  have  shown  him  some  slums  that  I  consider 
would  have  opened  his  eyes  as  to  the  places  in  which  the  workers  of 
London  are  living  at  the  present  moment.  It  was  my  hope  that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  have  put  his  own  Bill  on  one  side, 
believing  that  it  was  useless,  and  would  have  accepted,  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  the  Bill  introduced  by  myself,  as  a  Bill  more 
likely  to  deal  with  the  subject  than  his  own. 


Some   Ancient    Housing  Acts. 

The  subject  under  discussion  this  afternoon  is  no  new  one. 
On  May  8th,  1847,  The  Times  came  out  with  a  very  length}^  and 
able  leading  article  on  the  question  of  the  housing  of  the  people. 
Parliament  has  been  trying  to  deal  with  it  by  Acts  passed  during 
the  last  fifty  years.  In  1851  we  had  the  Act  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  ; 
in  1868  we  had  the  Act  of  Mr.  Torrance  ;  in  1875,  1879,  and  1882 
we  had  three  Acts  passed  by  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Cross.  In  1884  the 
present  Prime  Minister — and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  am  surprised 
that  the  Government  have  introduced  this  very  modest  Bill— moved 
in  the  House  of  Lords  for  a  Royal  Commission,  and  on  that  occasion 
he  was  supported  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In 
the  same  year,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone 
appointed  the  most  powerful  Commission  that  has  ever  been  ap- 
pointed by  any  Government  to  go  into  this  subject,  and  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  a  member  of  that  Royal  Com- 
mission. In  1890,  when  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  party  were  in  office, 
as  the  result  of  the  Report  of  that  Royal  Commission,  Parliament 
passed  the  Housing  Act. 

The  Act  of  1890. 

But  what  was  that  Act  ?  It  was  merely  a  consolidation  of  the 
previous  Acts  which  I  have  already  referred  to,  with  perhaps  one  or 
two  slight  amendments.  It  was  divided  into  three  parts — Lord 
Shaftesbury's  Act  being  Part  III.,  Mr.  Torrance's  Act  Part  II.,  and 
and  Lord  Cross's  Acts  Part  I.  Under  Part  III.  municipalities  are 
allowed  to  acquire  land  to  build  workmen's  dwellings  upon.  Under 
Part  II.  municipalitities  or  county  councils  can,  in  conjunction 
with  the  local  authority,  clear  an  area  at  joint  expense — the  county 
council  getting  one  portion  and  the  local  authority  the  other 
portion.  Under  Part  I.  county  councils  can  themselves  clear  an 
area  and  find  the  whole  cost  of  that  clearance.  Now,  although  this 
Act  has  been  passed,  yet  at  the  same  time  the  question  is  more 
difficult  to  solve  now  than  it  ever  was. 


Overcrowding  in  London. 

The  mover  of  the  resolution  has  referred  to  the  question  of  over- 
crowding, and  I  am  going  to  deal  for  a  moment  with  the  question  as 
far  as  it  affects  London.  I  take  my  authority  not  from  any  books, 
pamphlets  or  articles  that  have  been  written,  but  from  Dr.  Shirley 
Murphy,  the  medical  officer  of  health  to  the  London  County  Council, 
and  in  doing  so  I  consider  that  I  can  find  no  higher  authority  on  that 
question.  He  tells  us  that  we  have  no  less  than  400,000  human 
beings  in  London  to-day  living  in  one-roomed  tenements.  Nine 
thousand  people  are  living  seven  in  one  room,  and  3,000  are  living 
eight  in  one  room.  This  state  of  things  is  not  confined  only  to  the 
East-End  of  London.     The  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes — a  gentleman 


who,  at  the  present  moment,  should  have  some  weight  and  influence 
with  Her  Majesty's  Government — one  Sunday  afternoon  preached  a 
sermon  on  this  subject  at  St.  James's  Hall,  and  stated  that  one  of  his 
colleagues  knew  of  a  case  not  very  far  from  where  he  was  preaching 
where  one  house  was  occupied  by  forty-three  people.  In  one  room 
was  a  man  and  his  wife  and  eight  children  ;  in  another  a  man  and 
his  wife  and  seven  children,  and  the  eldest  son  was  married  and 
lived  in  the  same  room. 

In  St.  Pancras  and  St.  James. 

In  St.  Pancras,  not  far  from  Regent's  Park,  2,370  persons  live  in 
overcrowded  one-room  tenements.  The  medical  officer  of  health  in 
Kensington — the  aristocratic  part  of  London — states  that  he  knew 
of  a  case  where  five  adults,  females,  all  occupy  one  bedroom — three 
sleeping  on  the  bed  and  two  underneath  ;  and  another  case  of  five 
persons — one  man  and  two  children,  and  two  women  who  in  this 
case  also  slept  under  the  bed. 

One  of  the  vestrymen — and  I  place  some  reliance  on  our  vestry- 
men in  London  in  these  matters,  because  I  consider  they  are,  above 
all,  the  persons  who  know  exactly  how  and  under  what  conditions 
the  people  live — one  of  the  vestrymen  of  St.  James's  Vestry  declared 
that  he  knew  of  a  room,  let  at  £\  a  week,  where  twelve  persons 
were  living  and  sleeping  together.  In  Camberwell,  which  is  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  there  is  a  case  where  no  less  than  seventeen 
people  live  and  sleep  in  one  room  ;  and  in  another  case  two  families 
occupied  one  room,  a  sack  forming  the  partition  which  divided  the 
room  into  two. 

In  East-End  Workhouses. 

But  in  the  East-End  of  London  there  are  even  worse  cases, 
because  there  the  beds  are  often  let  out  on  the  eight-hours  system. 
Some  men  start  their  work  at  ten  at  night  ;  and  when  they  go  to 
work  somebody  else  goes  to  bed  who  has  to  be  at  work  at  six  in  the 
morning,  and  when  he  goes  to  work  another  man  occupies  the  bed- 
room ;  in  some  cases,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  house  accom- 
modation, working  men,  in  employment,  are  obliged  to  take  their 
\vives  and  families  into  the  workhouse,  and  pay  for  them  until  such 
time  as  they  are  able  to  find  accommodation  for  them  outside.  That 
has  been  done  in  Poplar.  My  colleague  on  the  London  County 
Council  has  told  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  of 
cases  coming  under  his  notice  where  this  has  occurred.  The  Rev. 
A.  W.  Jephson,  a  member  of  the  Newington  Vestry,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  could  tell  you  of  instances  in  that  neighborhood. 

Overcrowding  Never  Worse. 

There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  this  country  when  house 
accommodation  was  harder  to  get  or  rents  higher.  Such  a  state  of 
things  has  never  been  known  since  the  Great  Fire.     Where  formerly 


six  people  occupied  a  house  we  have  now  on  an  average  twenty-four 
people,  and  in  order  to  accommodate  the  number  of  persons  who  to- 
day are  living  under  conditions  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  Act  we  should  want  to  build  something  like  from 
400,000  to  500,000  rooms,  or  50,000  to  60,000  eight-roomed  houses. 
Does  the  right  hon.  gentleman  assume,  because  he  is  going  to  give 
powers  to  the  London  County  Council  to  purchase  land  outside  the 
County  of  London  itself,  that  we  are  going  to  find  accommodation 
for  this  great  number,  one-fifth  of  the  total  population,  living  in 
overcrowded  tenements  ?  The  mover  of  the  resolution  referred  to 
the  cubic  space,  but  that  is  not  an  Act  of  Parliament,  but  a  bye-law 
under  the  London  Health  Act,  and  refers  to  London  alone,  and  all 
it  lays  down  is  that  every  person  should  have  400  cubic  feet  of  space 
in  the  room  in  which  he  lives.  Professor  Huxley,  himself  at  one 
time  a  medical  officer  of  health,  stated  that  at  least  800  cubic  feet  of 
space  was  necessary  if  people  were  to  grow  up  in  health.  In  the 
Army  you  allow  600  cubic  feet,  and  450  for  the  police,  and  the  poor 
in  the  workhouses,  according  to  the  law,  are  entitled  to  500  feet.  I 
have  referred  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  Kensington,  but  he 
is  not  the  only  one.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  in  his  Department 
is  supplied  with  all  this  information.  Let  him  look  at  the  reports  of 
the  local  medical  officers  of  health  for  Islington  and  for  Lambeth, 
and  he  will  find  they  are  equally  as  strong  as  that  of  the  medical 
officer  of  health  for  Kensington. 

No  Room  to  Live. 

A  woman,  the  wife  of  a  working  man,  some  month  or  two  back, 
applied  to  the  Lambeth  County  Court.  She  had  been  living  in  a 
house,  and  the  landlord  wanted  to  get  her  out  ;  neither  she  nor  her 
husband  had  been  able  to  find  a  suitable  place  to  which  to  go,  and 
the  landlord,  in  order  to  get  them  out,  took  down  the  door  and 
removed  the  windows.  She  applied  to  Judge  Emden  for  protection, 
and  he  was  so  struck  by  the  hardship  which  they  had  endured  by 
the  harsh  action  of  the  landlord  that  he  immediately  consented  to 
allow  them  a  month  longer  in  which  to  find  accommodation.  In 
answer  to  a  question  he  put  to  this  woman,  she  stated  that  not  only 
was  she  not  in  arrears  with  her  rent,  but  when  she  tendered  it  her 
landlord  refused  to  take  it.  But,  Sir,  there  is  even. a  worse  case 
than  that :  a  case  of  suicide.  An  inquest  was  held  in  the  month  of 
November  last  year,  and  at  that  inquest  it  was  stated  by  the  husband 
that  he  had  been  married  fourteen  years  and  had  eight  children. 
For  very  nearly  four  years  he  and  his  wife  and  family  had  lived  in^a 
first  floor  front  room,  but  of  late  onl}^  his  wife  and  himself  and  four 
children  occupied  the  room,  the  three  younger  children  having  been 
removed.  The  wife  was  confined,  and  during  her  confinement  the 
landlord  told  her  that  they  would  have  to  clear  out,  as  they  were 
living  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act.  Her 
inability  to  find  accommodation  elsewhere  so  preyed  on  the  poor 
woman's  mind  that  she  committed  suicide. 


Failure  of  the   Public  Health  Act. 

It  is  true  that  the  local  authorities  have  the  power  in  their  hands 
at  the  present  time  under  the  Public  Health  Act  to  prevent  over- 
crowding ;  but  I  maintain  that  under  the  Act  you  may  hunt  the 
poor  from  pillar  to  post,  turn  famihes  out  of  one  place  and  drive 
them  into  another,  and  still  you  will  never  sweep  away  the  over- 
crowding problem.  As  a  member  myself  of  a  vestry  in  the  East- 
End  of  London,  I  am  opposed,  and  shall  always  be  opposed,  to 
putting  into  operation  the  provisions  of  the  Act  against  overcrowd- 
ing, because  I  know  it  is  useless  to  do  so  until  we  can  find  proper 
accommodation  for  the  people  we  shall  have  to  turn  out. 


Born  and   Bred   in  the  Slums. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  subject,  and,  from  my  point  of  view, 
a  very  important  side,  namely,  the  death-rate  among  the  working 
classes  arising  out  of  this  overcrowding.  What  has  the  Government 
had  to  do  ?  I  do  not  know  from  memory  how  many  years,  but 
during  a  certain  number  of  years,  on  two  occasions,  you  have  had  to 
reduce  the  standard  of  height  for  men  entering  the  army.  Does  it 
stand  feasible  that  the  sons  of  working  men,  born  and  bred  in  these 
slums  which  we  have  in  London  to-day,  are  going  to  grow  up 
healthy  and  sound,  and  with  fine  physique,  in  order  that  they  may 
undergo  the  severe  strain  which  our  soldiers  are  put  to  at  the  present 
time  in  South  Africa  ?  It  is  a  matter  of  impossibility,  and  the 
Government  recognized  that  when  they  reduced  the  standard  height 
for  the  army.  The  late  Sir  Benjamin  Richardson  once  laid  it  down 
that  no  city  could  be  healthy  with  more  than  twenty-five  persons 
living  to  the  acre. 

The  Three   St.  Georges'. 

In  Wandsworth  there  are  eighteen  persons  to  the  acre,  while  in 
St.  George's-in-the-East  we  have  no  less  than  256  persons  to  the 
acre.  Now  we  will  take  the  death-rate  in  two  places.  In  St. 
George's-in-the-West  the  overcrowding  is  10  per  cent.,  in  St.  George's- 
in-the-East  it  is  40  per  cent.,  and  in  St.  George's-in-the-South  it  is 
35  per  cent.  In  St.  George's-in-the-West  the  death-rate  per  1,000 
is  i3'2,  while  io^  St.  George's-in-the-East  it  is  26*4,  so  that  you  see 
the  death-rate  in  St.  George's-in-the-East,  where  there  is  over- 
crowding, is  just  double  what  it  is  in  St.  George's-in-the-West. 
According  to  the  returns  of  St.  George's-in-the-West  there  were 
1,064  deaths  in  one  year,  and  264  of  these  were  children.  In  St. 
George's-in-the-East  there  were  1,259  deaths,  and  661  were  children. 
The  medical  officer  in  Central  London  stated  that  the  death-rate  in 
one  house  was  equal  to  129  in  the  1,000.  Dr.  Shirley  Murphy,  the 
medical  officer  of  health  for  the  County  Council  of  London,  in  the 
last  report  issued,  states  that  the  mortality  from  phthisis  at  each 
age  increases  with  overcrowding. 


Lunatic  Londoners. 

Then  lunacy  is  on  the  increase  in  London,  so  much  so,  that  the 
County  Council  is  spending  thousands  of  pounds  to  build  lunatic 
asylums.  If  we  take  the  average  over  the  whole  of  London,  the 
increase  is  i'9,  but  if  we  take  it  in  the  densely-populated  districts  it 
is  lo'i.  The  total  number  of  pauper  lunatics  admitted  into  our 
asylums  from  overcrowded  districts  is  something  like  2,700,  all  told, 
and  the  cost  to  the  ratepayers  los.  per  week  for  each  lunatic.  I 
have  dealt  with  the  subject  so  far  as  public  health  is  concerned  with 
overcrowding.  Now  I  want  to  deal  with  another  subject  which 
bears  upon  this  question,  namely, 

The  Increase  in  Rents. 

On  March  17th,  last  year,  I  called  the  attention  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  by  a  question,  to  the 
fact  of  the  increase  of  rents  in  London.  His  reply  to  me  was  that 
he  had  no  information  on  the  point,  nor  had  he  any  means  of 
obtaining  it.  I  followed  that  question  by  another  on  March  24th  : 
I  asked  him  whether,  in  order  that  he  might  have  full  information 
of  how  rents  had  been  increased  in  East  London,  and  of  the  results 
of  overcrowding  thereby,  he  would  appoint  Commissioners,  whose 
duties  should  be  to  investigate  to  what  extent  rents  had  been 
increased  during  the  last  two  years,  and  the  causes  and  results  of 
such  increases  upon  the  working  classes.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
replied  :  "  I  agree  with  the  hon.  gentleman  that  the  question  of 
overcrowding  is  one  of  the  most  important  that  can  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  urban  problems  that  face  us,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  much  is  to  be  gained  from  the  course  suggested  by  the 
hon.  gentleman."  If  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  was  in  his 
place  now,  I  should  give  him  some  facts  from  my  own  personal 
investigation  as  to  where  rents  had  increased  in  East  London  only 
during  the  last  two  years.  The  figures  are  not  taken  from  anything 
I  have  read,  but  from  my  own  personal  inquiries,  addressed  to  the 
tenants  on  the  spot. 

Rents  in   Stepney  and  WhitechapeL 

I  find  that  in  some  cases  in  my  own  constituency  rents  have 
increased  within  the  last  two  years  from  13s.  to  i8s.  per  week  ; 
in  another  street  from  lis.  6d.  to  i6s. ;  in  another  street  from  9s.  6d. 
to  1 6s.  ;  in  another  street  from  5s.  6d.  to  los.  6d. ;  and  from  9s.  6d. 
to  15s.  This  morning,  not  a  hundred  yards  from  where  I  am 
myself  living,  a  widow  stopped  me.  She  has  six  children  to  support, 
and  the  rent  of  her  house  was  14s.  per  week.  She  gets  her 
living  by  letting  the  house  to  lodgers  and  doing  a  day's  washing  or 
charing.  That  woman,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  told  me  that  the 
landlord  had  increased  the  rent  from  14s.  to  i8s.  What  could  the 
woman  do  ?     There  is  no  accommodation  in  Stepney.     Every  place 


ib  taken  up  and  overcrowded.  The  uorst  cases  we  have  of  increasing 
rents  are  in  Whitechapel,  where  five-roomed  houses  have  gone  up 
from  15s.  or  i6s.  per  week  to  21s.  ;  two-roomed  houses,  which  fetched 
los.,  have  gone  up  to  i6s.  to  21s.  ;  six-roomed  houses,  which  were 
let  at  ;^4  4s.  per  month,  are  now  fetching  42s.  per  week.  Other 
houses  have  gone  up  from  i6s.  to  20s.,  and  from  19s.  to  30s.  In 
another  case  the  rent  is  £4$  a  year,  no  less  a  sum  than  30s.  per 
per  week.  "Most  of  these  places  are  inhabited  by  the  casual  laborer, 
and  in  many  cases  key  money  is  demanded,  varying  from  £1  up  lo 
/15  and  /20. 

Rents  have  increased  all  over  London.  Whether  you  go  east, 
west,  north,  or  south,  you  will  find  the  same  tale  told  :  that  rents 
have  gone  up.  At  Plumstead,  Bermondsey,  and  other  parts  of 
London,  the  increase  is  50  per  cent. 

Landlords :    Good  and    Bad. 

How  do  the  landlords  work  this  dodge  of  increasing  the  rents? 
First  of  all,  they  know  that  there  is  a  greater  demand  for  accommo- 
dation than  there  are  houses  to  put  the  people  in.  I  do  not  say 
that  every  landlord  is  a  bad  landlord  :  I  know  estates  in  the  East- 
End  where  the  landlords  have  not  increased  rents  a  farthing  for 
years  past.  The  landlord  I  have  lived  under  for  seventeen  years 
has  not  increased  my  rent  a  farthing,  while  rents  all  round  the 
district  have  increased.  I  believe  in  speaking  of  people  as  I  find 
them.  I  am  not  here  to  attack  good  landlords  or  good  employers, 
but  the  bad  landlords  and  bad  employers  are  my  line  of  attack. 
A  young  fellow,  a  friend  of  my  own,  who  has  written  some  very 
useful  articles  on  this  subject,  and  published  them  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  '*  No  Room  to  Live,"  in  order  to  ascertain  how  certain  land- 
lords took  advantage  of  the  great  demand  for  accommodation,  got 
up  early  one  morning  and  went  to  a  house  agent  in  the  East-End 
of  London,  who  was  advertizing  a  house  to  let.  When  he  got 
there,  there  were  a  number  of  people  at  the  place  before  him.  He 
let  them  go  in  one  after  another,  and  at  last  he  went  in  and  asked 
the  man  the  rent  of  the  house.  The  agent  told  him  that  the  woman 
who  had  just  gone  out  offered  15s.  per  week,  but  if  he  liked  to  give 
him  1 6s.  per  week  he  could  have  it.  The  agent  admitted  that  he 
had  allowed  these  people  to  bid  up  against  one  another  until  he  got 
15s.  for  a  houie  which  was  previously  let  for  7s.  6d.  A  certain 
section  of  men  had  come  to  be  so  unscrupulous  as  to  practise  legal- 
ized robbery — robbing  working  men  of  their  wages  by  demanding 
such  exorbitant  rents.  Working  men  had  a  right  to  step  in  and 
ask  Parliament  to  protect  them  against  unjust  landlords. 

Fair  Rent   Courts. 

There  is  only  one  way,  in  my  opinion,  of  solvin'g  this  problem, 
and  that  is  a  system  of  fair  rent  courts,  for  you  may  build  as  much 
as  you  like  outside,  there  will  always  be  a  great  demand  for  house 
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accommodation  inside  the  County  of  London.  Thousands  of  work- 
men have  removed  outside  during  the  last  few  years,  and  landlords 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  to  increase  their  rents.  I  may  be  told 
that  the  time  is  inopportune  to  discuss  the  question  of  fair  rent 
courts  in  London,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  I  never 
knew  yet  when  the  time  was  opportune  to  discuss  legislation  that 
had  for  its  object  benefit  for  the  working  classes  of  this  country. 
Some  politicians  are  termed  opportunists.  They  sit  on  the  fence 
and  wait  to  see  which  way  the  cat  is  going  to  jump.  When  a 
question  becomes  a  burning  one,  they  drop  down  on  the  side  of 
popularity.  I  hope  I  am  not,  and  never  shall  be,  one  of  those 
politicians.  It  is  immaterial  to  me  whether  the  question  is  popular 
or  unpopular  if  it  is  just  and  right  to  take  it  up,  for  the  interest  of 
my  own  class  is  paramount  with  me  over  the  interests  of  all  other 
classes.  Why  not  ?  Working  men  may  be  deluded  by  some  of 
your  promises  for  a  short  time  ;  but  they  find  you  out.  The 
question  which  is  not  popular  to-day  may  be  some  day,  and  perhaps 
there  will  be  many  more  Members  of  Parliament  prepared  to  take  it 
up  than  now.  Five-and-twenty  years  back  the  land  question  and 
the  rent  question  in  Ireland  was  unpopular.  The  Irish  members  in 
this  House  were  denounced  when  they  advocated  fair  rent  courts  for 
Ireland,  but  to-day  they  are  a  reality.  I  hope  they  will  be  reality 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

What  the   L.C.C.  has  Done. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  when  he  replies  to-night,  may  turn  round  and  accuse  me  of 
being  one  of  the  members  of  the  London  County  Council  who 
could  do  more  in  reference  to  this  problem  than  they  had  already 
done  ;  but  I  have  an  answer  to  that.  The  London  County  Council 
is  restricted  on  all  hands  by  your  Board  and  the  Home  Office. 
What  has  been  our  experience  ?  In  ten  years  we  have  spent  no  less 
than  ^2,000,000,  and  housed  42,000  people  with  it.  The  schemes 
we  have  carried  out  under  Part  I.  have  cost  ;^85 1,456,  and  out  of 
that  sum  no  less  than  ^282,406  has  gone  into  the  pockets  of  men 
who,  instead  of  being  compensated  for  their  rotten  property,  should 
have  been  prosecuted.  At  the  present  moment,  if  we  undertake  a 
scheme  under  Part  I.,  we  have  to  build  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Home  Office  and  the  Local  Government  Board. 
Personally  I  do  not  object  to  that.  I  believe  if  a  municipality  is 
going  to  build,  it  should  build  well  or  not  at  all.  We  have  to  make 
the  land  a  charge  upon  the  buildings.  We  have  to  borrow  money  in 
accordance  with  the  fluctuations  of  the  market.  It  may  be  2|,  3, 
or  3J  per  cent.  We  have  to  take  into  our  calculations  the  cost  of 
the  land,  the  cost  of  the  clearance  of  the  buildings,  etc.,  and  we 
have  to  base  our  rents  to  provide  a  sinking  fund  of  3  per  cent, 
in  order  to  repay  the  capital  and  the  interest  of  the  loan.  What 
happens?  The  result  is  that  our  rents  are  so  high —  [Hear, 
hear  ?  "]     It  is  not  our  fault.     It  is  the  fault  of  the  law  and  not  the 
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fault  of  the  municipality.  Our  rents  are  so  high  that  llie  places 
rebuilt  do  not  come  within  the  purview  of  the  poor  unskilled  worker 
or  general  laborer,  and,  therefore,  we  are  accommodating  people 
to-day  who  could  find  not  better  but  other  accommodation  else- 
where, and  the  poor  people  are  entirely  neglected.  That  is  our  own 
experience. 

What   is   Needed :    Lower   Interest. 

I  maintain  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  Government  should  give 
us  facilities  for  borrowing  money  at  a  lower  rate  than  2g  or  3  per 
cent.,  as  the  case  may  be.  You  can  find  money  to  carry  on  the  war. 
Is  not  this  question  as  important  to  you  as  the  war  in  South  Africa, 
if  not  of  more  importance  ?  Where  do  you  get  your  soldiers  and 
sailors  from  ?  Why,  you  get  them  from  the  ranks  of  the  workers. 
Aye,  and  what  is  more  important  still,  where  do  you  get  the  indus- 
trial workers  from  who  produce  the  wealth  without  which  this  and 
no  other  Government  could  go  on  ?  From  the  workers.  That 
being  so,  you  have  a  right  to  protect  them  in  every  shape  and  form, 
and  to  find  them  better  accommodation  than  we  are  able  to  find 
them  now.  Then  we  should  have  opportunities  for  borrowing  money 
at  the  lowest  rate  possible.  Instead  of  having  to  repay  the  money 
in  sixty  years  the  time  should  be  extended  to  a  hundred  years.  Our 
property  is  not  slum  property.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Housing 
Committee  myself  for  five  years.  I  inspected  some  of  the  houses  we 
built.  We  had  timber  enough  in  the  roof  to  frame  a  ship.  Our 
houses  will  last  200  or  300  years.  At  the  end  of  sixty  years  all  the 
money  we  have  expended  will  have  come  back  ten  times  over,  and 
that  will  be  a  great  relief  to  the  ratepayers  of  that  period. 

Extending  the  Period  of  Loans. 

If  our  houses  are  going  to  stand  200  or  300  years,  surely  it  is  no 
hardship  to  extend  the  period  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan  from 
sixty  to  a  hundred  years.  If  that  was  done  the  County  Council 
could  do  more  in  the  way  of  providing  house  accommodation  than 
they  are  able  to  do  at  present.  It  is  no  use  saying  we  have  no 
opportunities  of  building  in  London.  We  have  14,000  acres  of  land 
to-day  in  London  which  could  be  built  on  provided  the  County 
Council  had  bjitter  opportunities  than  now.  We  have  a  little  patch 
here  and  there  and  all  over  the  place,  and  if  we  cannot  build  it  is 
because  the  patches  are  so  small  that  the  rents  would  be  three  times 
as  costly  as  are  charged  to  the  tenants  now.  You  compel  the  County 
Council  to  charge  such  rents.  The  poor  tenant  has  to  pay  rent  not 
only  for  the  cost  of  the  land  on  which  the  house  is  built  but  for  the 
building  also.  If  all  London  is  going  to  reap  the  benefit  of  our 
housing  policy  in  fifty  years  time,  then  all  London  ought  to  pay  for 
it,  and  the  land  ought  to  be  an  asset  instead  of  being,  as  now,  a 
charge  on  the  building.  There  is  another  diflSculty  the  London 
Council  has  to  contend  with. 
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The  Wily  Landowner. 

If  the  owner  comes  to  know  that  it  is  the  County  Council  who 
are  going  to  purchase,  what  does  he  do  ?  He  doubles  his  price  in  a 
moment.  The  result  is  that  we  have  to  negotiate  through  some 
outside  gentleman  in  order  that  the  owner  of  the  land  should  not 
know  that  it  is  the  County  Council  who  are  anxious  to  purchase. 
We  had  a  case  only  last  year  where  negotiations  were  going  on  for 
some  land.  A  question  was  asked  in  the  Council  about  it,  and  from 
the  answer  it  leaked  out  that  the  County  Council  were  negotiating 
for  the  purchase,  and  up  jumped  the  price  at  once,  with  the  result 
that  the  Council  had  to  drop  the  negotiations.  We  have  not  only 
to  pay  the  value  of  the  land,  but  we  have  to  pay  an  extra  ten  per 
cent,  over  the  value.  [Cries  of  "  No."]  Yes,  Sir,  we  have  to  pay 
ten  per  cent,  for  compulsory  purchase  under  Part  III.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  Part  III. 

Taxation  of  Vacant   Land. 

All  vacant  land  should  be  taxed,  and  if  that  were  done  the  owner 
would  then  be  very  ready  to  sell  his  land  for  the  first  offer  he  could 
get  for  it,  whereas  now,  through  vacant  land  being  untaxed,  he  can 
keep  it  as  long  as  he  likes.  It  becomes  the  more  valuable  the  more 
years  he  keeps  it,  and  the  result  is  that  he  gets  a  price  for  the  land 
that  he  really  is  not  entitled  to.  The  slum-owner,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  under  the  existing  law  is  allowed  full  compensation.  Take 
Boundary  Street — one  of  the  worst  in  London,  where  the  death-rate 
was  double  that  of  any  other  part  of  London.  It  was  well  known 
that  the  owners  of  property  in  that  area  were  prepared  to  sell  the 
property  for  a  bagatelle,  but  the  moment  they  found  the  County 
Council  was  going  to  purchase  they  demanded  their  full  pound  of 
flesh — they  demanded  the  full  price  for  their  rotten  bricks  and  mor- 
tar. A  few  weeks  back  an  inquest  was  held  on  the  death  of  an 
infant  child  which  took  place  at  lo  Windsor  Court,  Strand.  The 
father  admitted  that  three  children  had  died  in  his  two-roomed 
house,  and  that  an  inquest  had  been  held  on  each  one. 


Prosecution  for   Slum-Owners. 

The  law  allows  the  landlord  to  go  scot-free,  it  allows  the  slum- 
owner  to  go  free,  while  it  allows  the  local  authority  to  prosecute  the 
fishmonger  for  seUing  bad  fish,  and  the  butcher  for  selling  bad  meat, 
and  all  tradesmen  for  selling  adulterated  food.  If  it  is  right  to  pro- 
secute the  fishmonger  and  the  butcher,  the  same  thing  should  be 
done  in  the  case  of  the  slum-owner  who  is  responsible  for  the  deaths 
of  little  infants  in  his  rotten  slums.  I  am  fortified  in  this  opinion  by 
a  speech  delivered  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies.  He  once  stated  in  a  speech  that  the  law  should  make  it 
an  offence  punishable  by  a  heavy  fine  to  let  property  not  fit  for 
human  habitation,  but  instead  of  having  such  a  law  as  that  to-day 
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we  are  compelled  by  the  law  to  compensate  the  owners.  Mr.  Bias- 
hill,  for  twenty  years  chief  architect  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  who  has  vast  experience  and  knowledge  on  this  subject, 
states  that  at  least  the  slum-owner  should  be  compelled  to  pull  down 
and  rebuild  at  his  own  expense  without  any  compensation  at  all. 
With  reference  to  your  Bill,  he  says  it  is  not  worth  the  paper  it  is 
written  on  so  far  as  solving  this  problem  goes. 

Something  Must  be  Done. 
I  maintain  that  it  is  a  very  serious  problem,  and  I  also  admit 
that  it  is  a  very  difficult  one.  At  the  same  time  I  consider  that  it 
is  a  problem  that  deserves,  above  all  things  and  all  parties,  the 
serious  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  We  know  that 
working  men  and  women  are  stunted  in  their  growth,  that  con- 
sumption is  on  the  increase,  and  that  disease  and  death  lurk  in  every 
corner  and  every  street  where  there  is  slum  property. 

Peers  on  the  Problem. 
Lord  Rosebery,  in  a  speech,  stated  :  "The  facts  that  are  presented 
to  us  are  daily  coming  to  the  minds  of  the  people,  and,  they  hope, 
ultimately  to  our  statesmen."  Lord  Carrington  stated  that  he 
welcomed  the  fact  that  the  working  men  were  waking  up  on  this 
question,  and  that  it  was  unjust  to  them  to  have  to  pay  such 
excessive  rents.  Lord  Tweedmouth  stated  that  London  had  grown 
according  to  the  sweet  will  of  the  ground  landlord  and  the  jerry- 
builder,  and  London  was  now  faced  with  a  problem  infinite  in  its 
magnitude  and  most  difficult  to  deal  with.  Above  all,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  opening  the  Boundary  Street  area  in  March  last,  said  : 
*' There  is  no  question  at  the  present  time  of  greater  social  import- 
ance than  that  of  the  housing  of  the  working  classes."  I  hope 
Parliament  may  be  able  to  deal  with  the  case  of  those  who  are 
responsible  for  insanitary  property.  In  dealing  with  this  matter  it 
is  not  my  desire  to  deal  with  it  from  a  party  point  of  view,  or  as  a 
means  of  attacking  Her  Majesty's  Government.  I  admit  I  have 
referred  to  speeches  delivered  by  gentlemen  belonging  to  this  side 
of  the  House  :  if  I  have  not  referred  to  speeches  delivered  by  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  of  the  House  the  fault  is  not  mine  but  theirs, 
because  they  have  made  no  speeches  on  the  subject.  I  know  that 
the  Government  have  a  very  difficult  task  on  their  hands  in  the 
war  in  the  Ti:^nsvaal,  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  have  no  Bill  before 
the  House  of  Commons  of  any  magnitude  whatsoever,  and  I  fully 
expected,  when  the  housing  of  the  working  c. asses  was  referred 
to  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  we  should  have  a  Bill  which 
would  deal  with  the  problem  from  its  verv  roots.  Instead  of  that 
we  get 

A   Paltry   Bill, 

which,  so  far  as  we  in  London  are  concerned,  consists  of  one  clause, 
enabling  the  London  Countv  Council  to  purchase  land  outside  its 
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own  area.  This  measure  will  no  more  solve  the  problem  than  a  glass 
of  water  will  float  one  of  Her  Majesty's  rams — which,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  have  had  no  experience  of  shipbuilding,  I  may  explain 
is  a  warship.  The  longer  the  problem  exists  the  more  difficult  will 
the  solution  become,  I  trust  the  Government  are  serious  in  this 
matter.  After  all,  the  working  classes  do  not  care  a  rap  whether  it 
is  a  Conservative  Government  or  a  Liberal  Government  which  deals 
with  the  question  ;  they  only  require  that  it  shall  be  dealt  with 
effectually  and  practically.  At  the  last  Trade  Union  Congress, 
representing  1,250,000  working  men,  a  very  important  resolution  on 
this  matter  was  passed,  and  a  mass  meeting  was  held  in  Hyde  Park 
last  autumn  on  the  subject,  at  which  something  like  100,000  men 
were  present.  It  is  in  their  name,  not  in  my  own,  that  I  speak  on 
this  subject,  and  I  voice  their  grievances  and  desires  that  some- 
thing practical  should  be  done  to  remedy  and  solve  this  important 
problem. 


The  following  is  the  text  of  the  amending  Act  as  passed  on  8th 
August,  1900  : — 

An  Act  to  amend  Part  III.  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890. 

1. — Where  any  council,  other  than  a  rural  district  council,  have  adopted  Part  III. 
of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890  (in  this  Act  refeired  to  as  ''the 
principal  Act"),  they  may,  for  supplying  the  needs  of  their  district,  establish  or 
acquire  lodging  houses  for  the  working  classes  under  that  Part  outside  their  district. 

2. — (i)  The  council  of  any  rural  district  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  county 
council,  adopt  Part  HI.  of  the  principal  Act,  either  for  the  whole  of  their  district  or 
for  any  contributory  place  or  places  therein. 

(2)  In  giving  or  withholding  iheir  consent  under  this  section,  the  county  council 
shall  have  regard — 

(«)  to  the  area  for  which  it  is  proposed  to  adopt  the  said  Part ;  and 

(d)  to  the  necessity  for  accommodation  for  the  housing  of  the  working  classes  in 
that  area  ;  and 

(c)  to  the  probability  of  such  accommodation  being  provided  without  the  adoption 
of  the  said  Part ;  and 

(</)  to  the  liability  which  will  be  incurred  by  the  rates,  and  to  the  question  whether 
it  is,  under  all  the  circumstances,  prudent  for  the  district  council  to  adopt  the  said 
Part. 

(3)  The  principal  Act  is  hereby  repealed  to  the  extent  mentioned  in  the  third 
column  of  the  schedule  to  this  Act. 

3. — (i)  Any  expenses  incurred  by  the  council  of  a  metropolitan  borough  under 
Part  III.  of  the  principal  Act.  whether  within  or  without  the  borough,  shall  be 
defrayed  as  part  of  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  council,  and  in  that  Act  the  expres- 
.'•ions  "district,"  "local  authority,"  and  "local  rate"  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  Part 
HI.  of  the  Act,  include  a  metropolitan  borough,  the  council  of  the  borough,  and  the 
general  rate  of  the  borough. 

(2)  Where  the  council  of  a  metropolitan  borough  adopt  Part  III.  of  the  principal 
Act,  the  power  of  the  council  to  borrow  for  the  purposes  of  that  Part  shall  be  exercise- 
able  in  the  like  manner  and  subject  to  the  like  conditions  as  the  power  of  the  council 
to  borrow  for  the  purposes  of  Part  II.  of  that  Act. 


4.  Where  land  acquired  by  a  council  under  Pari  III.  of  the  principal  Aci  is 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  re-housing  persons  displaced  by  the  council  under  the 
powers  of  any  other  Part  of  that  Act  or  of  any  other  enactment,  the  receipts  and 
expenditure  in  le^pect  of  that  land  (including  all  costs  in  respect  of  the  acquisition  and 
laying  out  of  the  land),  and  of  any  buildings  erected  thereon,  may  be  treated  as 
receipts  and  expenditure  under  that  Part  or  enactment,  but  shall  be  accounted  for 
■•".ler  a  separate  head. 
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6.— (i)  The  local  authority,  if  not  a  rural  district  council,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  if  a  rural  district  council  with  the  consent  of  the 
county  council,  may  lease  any  land  acquired  by  them  under  and  for  the  purposes  of 
Part  III.  of  the  principal  Act  to  any  lessee  for  the  purpose  and  under  the  condition 
that  the  lessee  will  carry  the  Act  into  execution  by  building  and  maintaining  on  the 
land  lodging  houses  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  ;  and  the  local  authority  shall 
insert  in  every  lease  all  necessary  provisions  for  insuring  the  user  of  the  land  and 
buildings  for  lodging  houses  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  and  in  particular  the 
local  authority  shall  insert  in  any  lease  provisions  binding  the  lessee  to  build  on  the 
land  as  in  the  lease  prescribed,  and  to  maintain  and  repair  the  buildings,  and  securing 
the  use  of  the  buildings  exclusively  as  lodging  houses  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act, 
and  prohibiting  any  addition  to  or  alteration  of  the  character  of  the  buildings  without 
the  consent  of  the  local  authority  ;  and  also  a  provision  for  the  re-entry  of  the  local 
authority  on  the  land  on  the  breach  of  any  of  the  terms  of  the  lease  ;  and  every  deed 
or  instrument  of  demise  of  the  land  or  buildings  shall  be  endorsed  with  notice  of  this 
subsection. 

Provided  that  in  the  case  of  a  council  in  London,  the  consent  of  a  Secretary  of 
Slate  shall  be  substituted  for  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

(2)  Sections  sixty-one  and  sixty-two  of  the  principal  Act  shall  not  extend  to  any 
lodging  house  to  which  this  section  applies. 

6. — The  council  of  any  administrative  county,  if  a  parish  council  shall  resolve 
that  a  rural  district  council  ought  to  have  taken  steps  for  the  adoption  of  Part  III.  of 
the  principal  Act,  or  to  have  exercised  their  powers  under  that  Part,  and  have  failed 
to  do  so,  may,  if  satisfied  after  due  inquiry  that  the  district  council  have  so  failed, 
resolve  that  the  powers  of  the  district  council  for  the  purposes  of  that  Part  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  county  council  with  respect  to  the  parish,  and  they  shall  be  trans- 
ferred accordingly,  and  the  resolution  shall,  if  necessary,  have  effect  as  an  adoption  of 
that  Part  by  the  district  council,  and,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  section 
sixty-three  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  shall  apply  as  if  the  powers  had  bsen 
transferred  under  that  .\ct. 

7. — Where  land  is  acquired  under  Part  II  f.  of  the  principal  Act  otherwise  than 
by  agreement,  any  question  as  to  the  amount  of  compensation  which  may  arise  shall 
in  default  of  agreement  be  determined  by  a  single  arbitrator  to  be  appointed  and 
removable  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  subsections  (5),  (7),  (8),  (10),  and 
(11)  of  section  forty-one  of  the  Act  shall  apply  as  in  the  case  of  an  arbitration  under 
that  section.  Provided  that  in  the  case  of  a  council  in  London  a  Secretary  of  State 
shall  be  substituted  for  the  Local  Government  Board. 

8. — (i)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  19CX), 
and  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Acts,  1890  to  1894,  ^^^  this  Act  may  be 
cited  together  as  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Acts,  1890  to  1900. 

(2)  This  Act  shail  not  extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

Schedule  cThird  Column). 

Parts  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  repealed  : — The  proviso 
to  section  fifty-four.  Section  fifty-five.  In  section  sixty-five,  the  words  from  "and 
save  where"  to  "bear  such  expenses,"  and  the  words  "at  the  time  of  the  publication 
of  the  certificate"  and  "  who  publish  the  same." 
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FABIAM   TRACT  M:  i«4. 


How  Trade  Unions  Benefit 
Workmen. 

What   do   Workmen   Want? 

GOOD   WAGES,   Short   Hours,  Fair  Condi- 
tions, Proper  Treatment,  ProtecStion  from 
arbitrary  dismissals.  Regular  Work,  and 
something  to  fall  back  on  when  work  is  scarce. 

These  are  what  Trade  Unions  can  get  for  workmen 
and  workwomen,  and  without  Trade  Unions  no  one  is 
reasonably  sure  of  them. 

Let  us  take  them  in  order. 

Good  Wages. — Why  do  men  in  one  trade  get  30s.  or 
408.  a  week,  whilst  in  another,  apparently  in  all  respects 
similar,  they  get  15s.  or  20s.  ?  It  is  the  Trade  Union 
that  makes  the  difference.  Union  men  get  more  money 
because  they  demand  it :  **  Ask  and  ye  shall  receive"  is 
an  old  and  true  saying.  But  why  cannot  the  man  who 
has  no  Union  ask  ?  Because  he  dare  not.  If  one  man 
asks  for  more  wages,  the  employer  replies :  **  I  can*t 
afford  to  pay  more.  If  you  don't  like  my  job,  you  can 
go — there  are  plenty  of  other  men  to  take  it."  And  this 
is  true.  If  a  man  keeps  asking  for  more  wages  he  gets 
the  sack,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  A  man  who  belongs 
to  a  Union  has  no  need  to  ask  for  a  rise  of  wages.  His 
Union  does  that  business  for  him,  and  a  Union  Secretary, 
paid  by  the  men  to  manage  their  affairs,  is  not  afraid  of 
an  employer,  because  his  living  does  not  depend  upon 
any  master  except  his  fellow- workmen. 

Men  in  a  Union  act  together ;  and  their  Union  often 
makes  them  stronger  than  any  one  master,  and  sometimea 
almost  %r:  strong  mi  all  the  masters  put  together. 


An  employer  may  sack  one  man  for  a  mere  whim.  It 
is  nothing  to  him.  But  he  will  often  give  up  half  hie 
profits  sooner  than  drive  a  big  Union  into  a  strike. 

Men  who  want  good  wages  and  think  they  will 
get  them  without  the  help  of  a  Trade  Union  are 
fools. 

Short  Hours. — What  is  true  about  wages  is  true  also 
about  hours.  A  strong  Union  gets  men  good  wages  for 
short  hours  :  long  hours  and  low  pay  fall  to  men  who  do 
not  imite.  Why  do  Northumberland  Miners  work  6^ 
hours,  while  stick-makers  in  Bast  London  work  16  or 
18  for  worse  pay  ?  Years  ago  miners  worked  long  hours 
for  low  pay.  Then  they  started  a  Union,  and  that  soon 
made  a  change.  No  trade  gets  short  hours  imless  it  has 
a  strong  Union. 

Fair  Conditions. — What  is  true  of  hours  is  equally 
true  of  conditions.  Men  who  have  a  strong  Union  to 
look  after  them  won't  stand  dirty  unhealthy  workshops. 

Black  Lists. — When  a  man  stands  up  for  his  mates, 
and  asks  better  wages,  or  complains  of  an  unjust  fore- 
man, the  employer  is  ready  enough  to  get  rid  of  him. 
"  Such  men,"  he  says,  "  are  a  nuisance  in  a  shop." 
Without  a  Union,  no  man  dares  to  speak  out  what  he 
thinks.  But  if  an  employer  dismisses  a  member  of  a 
strong  Union  merely  for  speaking  his  mind  and  leading 
his  fellows,  he  receives  "victimised  pay"  from  his  Union 
until  he  gets  another  job,  or  else,  if  it  be  a  bad  case,  the 
other  men  come  out  in  a  body,  and  their  Union  backs 
them  up  until  the  "  victimised  "  man  is  reinstated. 

Regular  Work. — When  the  master  can  make  his 
men  work  as  long  as  he  pleases,  he  gets  his  orders 
done  in  a  rush;  if  business  becomes  slack,  his  men  can 
play  for  a  bit.  That  may  suit  him,  but  it  does  not  suit 
the  men.  Rent  has  to  be  paid  and  food  bought  each 
week,  and  regular  money  on  Saturday  is  what  the  work- 
man wftntft.     In  all  ihe  tradei  where  a  Union  has  short- 
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ened  the  working  hours  and  made  overtime  expensiye  to 
the  masters,  it  has  been  found  that  work  has  become 
more  regular. 

Out-of-Work  Benefit. — Many  Unions  pay  this  to 
help  their  members  tide  over  slack  times.  How  useful 
this  is,  every  workman  knows.  Moreover,  out-of-work 
benefit  keeps  up  wages.  A  man  is  tempted  to  take 
less  than  the  regular  rate  of  wages  if  he  has  nothing  in 
bad  times  to  fall  back  on;  and  employers  are  always 
ready,  if  they  dare,  to  take  advantage  of  a  man's  need,  by 
offering  work  at  lower  wages. 

Trade  Unions,  like  nearly  all  other  good  things  in  the 
world,  have  to  be  paid  for.  Let  ub  see  what  the  Trade 
Unionist  gets  for  his  money. 

He  gets  Officers  to  look  after  his  interests  and  to  help 
him  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act,  the  Factory  Acts,  the  Truck  Acts,  and  the 
other  laws  which  employers  are  ready  enough  to  evade 
when  their  workmen  are  not  organized. 

He  gets  Strike  Pay,  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst, 
and  he  has  to  come  out  for  better  \ivages,  shorter  hours, 
or  against  an  injury  done  to  himself  or  some  other  mem- 
ber. 

He  gets  Out-of-Work  Benefit,  and  Sick  and  Ac- 
cident Benefit,  in  many  Unions. 

Many  Unions  do  far  more  than  this.  Often  they  help 
men  to  get  work  by  keeping  lists  of  jobs,  or  because  the 
employers  apply  to  the  Union  when  they  want  men. 
Some  Unions  pay  funeral  benefit.  Others  give  old  age 
pensions  to  members  past  work.  Others  insure  tools 
against  fire.  -Many  regulate  such  matters  as  the  number 
of  apprentices.  Some  send  their  Secretaries  or  Presi- 
dents to  Town  and  County  Councils,  and  to  Parliament, 
and  thus  give  their  trade  a  proper  share  in  the  making 
and  administering  of  the  laws. 

Remember  one  thing !  It  is  the  Trade  Union  in  a 
trade  which  keeps  up  wagei  and    keeps   down   houri; 
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which  makes  the  master  respect  his  men  and  treat  them 
like  fellow-creatures.  Unions  are  paid  for  by  the  mem- 
bers. Any  man  who  does  not  belong  to  the  Union  when 
there  is  one  in  his  trade,  is  spunging  on  his  mates.  He 
benefits  by  the  better  wages  and  shorter  hours  which 
the  Union  has  obtained,  but  he  refuses  to  pay  his  share 
towards  the  cost  of  getting  them. 

Therefore  we  say: — 
Every  workman  and  workwoman  in  the  country 

ought  to 

JOIN  A  TRADE  UNION. 


[Blank  space  to  be  filled  by  Trade  Unions,  if  desired.] 
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Five  Years'   Fruits  of  the  Parish 
Councils  AcSt. 


SiNCK  1894  every  rural  parish  containing  more  than  300  inhabitants 
has  had  a  Parish  Council  to  manage  its  local  affairs.  These  Councils 
were  formerly  elected  for  one  year.  From  now  onward  this  will 
be  changed.  The  Parish  Council,  once  elected,  will  stay  in  office 
for  three  years,  without  the  parish  being  troubled  with  further 
elections.  This  makes  it  all  the  more  important  that  the  parish 
should  choose  good  men  and  women  to  sit  on  the  Parish  Council. 
There  will  be  an  election  in  March,  1901,  and  then  no  other  until 
April,  1904.  If  there  is  not  a  good  Parish  Council  in  any  parish, 
the  electors  should  take  care  to  get  a  good  one  at  the  next  election.* 

What  use  is  the  Parish  Council? 

Many  people  are  saying  that  the  Parish  Councils  are  of  no  use  to 
the  parishes,  and  that  they  have  done  nothing  for  the  poor  man.  It ' 
is  quite  true  that  in  most  places  the  Parish  Councils  have  not  done 
much.  In  many  villages  they  have  done  nothing  at  all.  But  where 
they  have  done  nothing  at  all,  it  is  because  the  wrong  men  have 
been  elected.  In  most  parishes  the  farmers  and  shopkeepers  and 
innkeepers  do  not  like  the  Parish  Council,  because  they  are  afraid  of 
having  to  pay  higher  rates,  and  very  few  of  the  squires  and  parsons 
believe  in  it  or  care  much  about  it.f 

These  people  go  about  saying  that  Parish  Councils  are  of  no  use 
at  all  to  anybody.  Unfortunately,  many  laborers  and  other  simple 
folk  believe  this.  They  hoped  much  from  the  Parish  Councils,  and 
they  have  got  little  or  nothing.  But  it  is  not  true  that  Parish 
Councils  are  of  no  use  to  the  poor  man.  They  have  taken  the 
power  over  the  village  affairs  out  of  the  hands  of  individuals  or 
cliques,  and  taught  the  laborer  that  his  vote  is  as  good  as  that  of 


*  For  a  plain  statement  of  the  law  about  Parish  Councils,  exact  particulars  as  to 
who  can  vote  and  who  can  be  elected,  and  full  explanation  about  the  method  of 
election,  see  FabiJh  Tract  No.  62,  "  Parish  and  District  Councils  :  what  they  are  and 
what  they  can  do."  id.  It  will  be  posted  to  any  person  sending  i^d.  in  stamps  to 
the  Secretary,  Fabian  Society,  3  Clement's  Inn,  London. 

t  For  this  reason  no  report  has  been  published  by  the  Government,  as  was  its  plain 
duty,  showing  what  the  Parish  Councils  have  done.  The  facts  in  this  tract  have  been 
gathered  from  more  than  a  hundred  separate  reports  obtained  by  the  Fabian  Society 
from  parishes  all  over  the  country  ;  from  the  printed  reports  and  proceedings  of 
County  and  Rural  District  Councils  ;  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  ;  and  from  the  House  of  Commons  Returns,  No.  17  of  1898,  on  "  Land 
(Compulsory  Purchase  and  Hiring)  ;  "  and  No.  299  of  1899,  on  "  Fire  Brigades." 


anyone  else's.  In  hundreds  of  different  parishes  up  and  down 
England  and  Wales  the  Parish  Councils  have  done  a  great  deal 
of  good.  They  have  got  allotments  and  small  holdings  of  grazing 
or  gardening  land  for  men  who  wanted  them  ;  they  have  protected 
the  poor  man's  common  or  village  green,  and  often  obtained  addi- 
tional land  for  common  pasture ;  they  have  appointed  their  own 
men  to  manage  the  village  charities,  and  have  sometimes  restored 
to  the  poor  charity  money  which  had  formerly  been  misapplied ; 
they  have  seen  to  it  that  the  charities  should  go  to  those  who 
really  needed  them,  whatever  political  or  religious  opinions  they 
might  hold ;  they  have  got  better  drinking  water  for  the  cottages, 
digging  new  wells  and  putting  up  new  pumps  where  required ; 
they  have  cleaned  out  filthy  ponds  and  ditches,  and  done  away 
with  nuisances  which  were  injuring  the  health  of  the  village; 
they  have  maintained  and  repaired  the  footpaths,  and  prevented  the 
stopping'  up  of  public  rights  of  way  ;  they  have  looked  after  the 
rates  and  taxes  and  sometimes  saved  the  parish  large  sums  of  money 
by  preventing  dishonest  officers  stealing  the  cash  or  dealing  unfairly 
with  the  assessments  ;  they  have  put  up  lamps  to  light  the  village 
streets  at  night  ;  they  have  procured  fire  engines  to  put  out  fires  ; 
they  have  provided  open  bathing  places  and  sometimes  regular  baths 
for  men  and  women  ;  they  have  laid  out  playgrounds  for  the 
children,  cricket  fields  for  the  young  men,  and  pleasant  walks 
among  trees,  with  seats  for  the  weary  ;  they  have  erected  parish 
halls  where  needed  ;  and  they  have  sometimes  set  going  libraries 
and  reading  rooms  for  the  free  use  of  the  parish.  All  this,  and 
much  more,  has  been  done  by  the  Parish  Councils  in  those  parishes 
in  which  the  right  men  have  been  elected.  This  tract  is  written 
to  tell  of  their  success.  What  these  parishes  have  done,  others 
can  do. 

Allotments. 

More  than  a  thousand  Parish  Councils  have  got  land  for  allotments, 
amounting  altogether  to  over  15,000  acres.  Nearly  everywhere, 
when  a  Parish  Council  has  really  tried  to  get  land  for  allotments,  it 
has  been  able  to  do  so.  In  Norfolk  more  than  100  parishes,  in 
Gloucestershire  more  than  70,  have  now  their  own  allotments 
under  the  Parish  Council.  What  no  one  laborer  could  do  for 
himself,  the  Parish  Council  was  able  to  do  for  them  all.  Usually 
the  Parish  Council  succeeded  in  getting  enough  land  by  agreement 
with  the  landlord,  which  is  much  the  best  way  for  all  parties. 
Sometimes  they  had  to  threaten  to  put  the  law  in  force  and  compel 
an  owner  to  let  or  sell  the  land.  When  the  landlords  remained 
obstinate,  and  would  not  consent  to  part  with  any  of  their  land,  the 
law  has  been  put  into  action,  and  they  have  been  forced  to  give  it 
up.  Here  are  the  names  of  some  parishes  where  the  Parish  Council 
has  obtained  an  order  from  the  Local  Government  Board  to  compel 
the  landlords  to  let  the  laborers  have  land  : — 

Ashfordby  (Leicestershire),  pop.  717. 
Beaghall  or  Beal  (Yorkshire),  pop.  398. 


East  Ruston  (Norfolk),  pop.  565. 
Fosdyke  (Lincolnshire),  pop.  433. 
Gamlingay  (Cambridgeshire),  pop.  1,692. 
Llandyfriog  (Cardiganshire),  pop.  830. 
North  Kelsey  (Lincolnshire),  pop.  824. 
Preston  (Dorsetshire),  pop.  678. 
Pattishall  (Northamptonshire),  pop.  890. 
Tarvin  (Cheshire),  pop.  1,193. 
Tydd  St.  Mary  (Lincolnshire),  pop.  837. 
West  Shutford  (Oxfordshire),  pop.  339. 

Nearly  all  the  land  has  been  hired  by  the  Parish  Council  at  as  low 
a  rent  as  it  could  arrange,  and  let  out  to  the  allotment  holders  at  a 
rent  per  pole  or  per  rood  just  covering  all  the  expenses. 

Six  parishes  got  allotment  land  purchased  for  them,  the  County 
Council  buying  in  two  cases,  and  the  Rural  District  Council  in  four 
cases,  the  Parish  Council  having  the  management.  Thus  Wigtoft 
in  Lincolnshire  now  has  six  acres,  bought  for  it  by  the  Holland 
County  Council  for  ^'900,  and  paid  for  by  a  loan  spread  over  50 
years.  The  Parish  Council  lets  the  land  to  12  tenants,  whose  rent 
pays  the  interest  and  sinking  fund.  At  the  end  of  50  years,  the 
Parish  Council  will  own  the  land  free  of  any  charge.  The  Parish 
Council  of  Keresley  got  the  Warwickshire  County  Council  to 
purchase  11^  acres  in  the  parish,  which  the  Parish  Council  now 
hires  from  the  County  Council,  and  sublets  to  18  tenants. 

Most  of  this  land  is  used  for  allotment  gardens,  varying  in  size 
from  a  few  square  yards  up  to  an  acre.  But  in  many  cases  pasture 
land  is  let  in  larger  holdings.  Thus  the  Parish  Council  of  Longcott 
in  Berkshire  has  hired  10  acres  of  meadow  which  it  sublets  to  four 
tenants  ;  Shrivenham,  in  Berkshire,  20  acres  of  pasture  to  three 
tenants;  Weedon,  in  Buckinghamshire,  16  acres  of  pasture  to  one 
tenant  ;  Colyton,  in  Devonshire,  19  acres  to  three  tenants  ;  Witton 
Gilbert,  in  Durham,  32  acres  to  six  tenants  ;  Rothbury,  in  North- 
umberland, 46  acres  to  five  tenants  ;  and  the  Trefdraeth  Parish 
Council  in  Anglesey  (pop.  804)  has  hired  no  less  than  152  acres, 
which  it  has  let  to  seven  tenants,  one  having  about  100  acres. 

Although  only  one-tenth  of  the  total  number  of  parishes  has  yet 
put  the  law  as  to  allotments  in  force,  more  than  25,000  working  men 
now  hold  land  directly  from  their  Parish  Councils. 

In  many  other  parishes  the  Parish  Council  has  been  able,  without 
itself  hiring  orj)urchasing  land,  to  induce  the  landlords  to  set  aside 
land  for  allotments.  Thus  in  the  parishes  of  Axmouth,  Clawton  and 
Pyworthy,  in  Devonshire,  the  Parish  Councils  received  applications 
for  allotments,  and  successfully  appealed  to  the  landowners  on  behalf 
of  the  applicants.  This  happened  also  at  Dunston,  in  Lincolnshire, 
and  many  other  places.  The  Slimbridge  Parish  Council  (Gloucester- 
shire) got  two  acres  of  charity  land  divided  into  allotments.  Twyford 
Parish  Council  (Hampshire)  owns  two  acres  of  land  under  an  Enclo- 
sure Award,  and  lets  this  out  in  allotments.  The  Cold  Ash  Parish 
Council  (Berkshire)  which  similarly  owns  eight  acres  let  in  allotments, 


reduced  the  rents  to  the  lowest  possible  point,  and  improved  the 
plots  by  providing  new  gates  and  fences.  At  Nayland-with-Wissing- 
ton  (Suffolk)  the  Parish  Council  got  the  rents  of  the  existing  allot- 
ments reduced.  The  Parish  Council  of  St.  Brides  Major  (Glamorgan- 
shire, pop.  621)  borrowed  ;^400,  on  a  15  years  term,  in  order  to 
provide  fences  for  its  allotments  on  Ogmore  Down. 

When  a  Parish  Council  has  obtained  land  for  allotments,  it  is  very 
useful  to  have  definite  regulations  to  prevent  any  abuse.  Several 
hundreds  of  Parish  Councils  have  made  such  "  Regulations  for  Allot- 
ments," and  got  them  confirmed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  in 
London,  so  that  each  allotment  holder  may  be  protected  from  annoy- 
ance and  the  parish  property  from  misuse. 

Common  Pasture  and  Grazing  Grounds. 

A  few  Parish  Councils  have  provided  common  pasture  and  grazing 
grounds  for  their  villages.  Thus  at  Soulbury  (Bucks.),  the  Parish 
Council  rents  21  acres  for  this  purpose  ;  at  Hasland  (Derbyshire), 
seven  acres.  In  Yorkshire,  the  Ashton-cum-Aughton  Parish  Council 
rents  eight  acres  ;  that  of  Kilham  21  acres  ;  and  that  of  Beeford  48 
acres — all  for  the  poor  man's  cow,  the  cottager's  goose,  and  the  horse 
or  donkey  of  the  small  dealer  or  craftsman. 

Recreation  Grounds. 

Many  Parish  Councils  have  secured  useful  recreation  grounds  for 
their  villages.  Sometimes  these  have  been  given  free.  At  Titchfield 
(Hampshire)  five  acres  have  been  given  ;  at  Nacton  (Suffolk)  one 
acre  ;  at  Westbury  (Wilts.)  half  an  acre.  The  Parish  Council  of 
Aldenham  (Herts.,  pop.  2,085)  had  given  it  half  an  acre  with 
gymnastic  appliances ;  and  is  now  receiving  another  four  acres  for  a 
public  park.  At  Mayfield  (Staffs.)  the  inhabitants  themselves  pre- 
sented the  Parish  Council  with  one  acre  for  this  purpose.  In  other 
villages,  land  has  been  let  to  the  Parish  Council  at  a  nominal  rent, 
such  as  a  shilling  a  year.  At  Roade  (Northamptonshire,  pop.  674) 
the  Parish  Council  has  thus  secured  a  recreation  ground  of  half 
an  acre ;  at  Calverton  (Notts.)  one  of  two  acres  ;  at  Bramcote,  in 
the  same  county,  one  of  four  acres  ;  at  Harrow  Weald  (Middlesex) 
as  much  as  five-and-three-quarter  acres  ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand 
the  Parish  Council  of  St.  Margaret  at  Cliffe  (Kent),  having  been 
given  a  zigzag  footpath  up  the  cliff,  has  got  the  use  for  sixpence  a 
year  of  sufficient  land  to  put  seats  on.  Less  fortunate  villages  have 
had  to  rent  land  for  recreation  grounds.  The  Parish  Council  of 
Aston  Tirrold  (Berks.,  pop.  300)  hires  two  acres,  whilst  that  of 
Twyford  (pop.  1,262)  in  the  same  county,  hires  10  acres  ;  Wymond- 
ham  (Norfolk)  is  content  with  half  an  acre,  whilst  Naseby  (Northamp- 
tonshire) hires  11  acres.  Many  Parish  Councils  (for  instance,  that  of 
Great  and  Little  Hampton,  Worcestershire)  have  improved  the 
village  greens,  so  as  to  make  them  fit  places  for  the  children  to 
play  on.  The  Parish  Council  of  Barrowden  (Rutland)  has  hired 
seven  acres  specifically  for  a  cricket  ground  ;  that  of  Norton-under- 
Hamdon  (Somerset)  one-and-a-half  acres  for  a  children's  playground, 


whilst  Barford  Parish  Council  (Warwickshire)  goes  in  for  five-and- 
a-half  acres  for  this  purpose.  Sometimes  much  larger  areas  are 
hired  by  Parish  Councils  for  the  combined  purpose  of  recreation 
grounds  and  common  grazing.  Thus  Aberffraw,  in  Anglesey,  rents 
by  its  Parish  Council  i6  acres  ;  Whittington,  in  Worcestershire,  20 
acres  ;  Chigwell,  in  Esse.x,  49  acres  ;  Pelsall,  in  Staffordshire,  as 
much  as  55  acres. 

A  few  Parish  Councils  have  purchased  land  for  recreation  grounds; 
thus  Chulmleigh  (Devon)  has  bought  a  little  ornamental  garden  of 
four  poles  extent  ;  Horndon-on-the-Hill  (Essex)  has  bought  one-and 
a-half  acres  ;  Forest  Row  (East  Sussex)  four  acres  ;  Horsepath 
(Oxfordshire)  four  acres  ;  Wattisfield  (West  Suffolk)  four-and-three- 
quarter  acres  ;  and  Ropley  (Hants.)  as  much  as  seven  acres,  part  of 
which  it  devotes  to  allotments.  In  such  cases  the  Parish  Council 
borrows  the  money  to  pay  for  the  land.  Thus  Burwell  (Cambridge- 
shire) borrowed  ^346  to  buy  some  recreation  ground  ;  Willingham, 
in  the  same  county,  ^500  ;  Cuddesdon,  in  Oxfordshire,  ;^i6o  ; 
and  Caterham,  in  Surrey,  as  much  as  X2>7oo — all  for  recreation 
grounds. 

Public  Wharf. 

At  Acle  (Norfolk)  a  small  piece  of  land  by  the  river,  forming  a 
sort  of  wharf,  is  rented  from  the  lord  of  the  manor,  in  order  that  the 
inhabitants  may  have  the  free  right  to  load  and  unload  boats,  in- 
dependently of  the  riparian  owners  and  occupiers. 

Drying  Ground. 

At  Cummersdale  (Cumberland,  pop.  641)  the  inhabitants  felt  the 
want  of  a  drying  ground,  and  the  Parish  Council  now  rents  half  an 
acre  of  land  for  common  use. 

Burial  Grounds. 

When  the  parish  churchyard  gets  full,  or  is  too  far  off  from  part 
of  the  parish,  it  is  a  great  convenience  for  the  parish  to  be  able  to 
get  a  new  burial  ground.  This  has  been  done  by  over  400  Parish 
Councils.  Occasionally  the  Parish  Council  has  been  able  to  get  the 
land  for  nothing,  on  proving  that  it  was  really  needed,  as  at  Steeton- 
with-Eastburn  (West  Riding  of  Yorkshire)  where  the  Chairman  of 
the  Parish  Council  presented  the  Council  with  !{  acres.  Occasion- 
ally the  land  l]^s  to  be  hired  on  a  long  lease  ;  the  Parish  Council  of 
Brisley  (Norfolk)  has  rented  half  an  acre.  But  nearly  always  the 
Parish  Council  has  bought  the  freehold,  obtaining  a  loan  for  the 
purpose.  Sometimes,  as  at  Isleham  (Cambridge)  all  that  is  obtained 
is  an  additional  half-acre  beside  the  churchyard.  Sometimes  much 
more  is  bought ;  the  Parish  Council  of  Dolwyddelan  (pop.  1,010),  in 
Carnarvonshire,  has  purchased  nearly  eight  acres.  In  a  few  cases 
where  the  landowner  could  not  be  induced  to  sell  the  necessary  land 
adjoining  or  near  the  churchyard,  the  Parish  Council  prevailed  on 
the  Rural  District  Council  to  take  it  compulsorily. 


These  purchases  are  made  by  means  of  loans.  Thus  the  Aylshan-» 
Parish  Council  (Norfolk)  borrowed  ^320  in  1898  to  buy  some  land 
for  a  new  burial  place  ;  and  the  Normanton  Parish  Council  (Derby- 
shire, pop.  1,186)  as  much  as  ^3,500. 

Parish  Land  Recovered. 

Many  small  pieces  of  land  belonging  to  the  public  at  large  have 
been  "  lost ''  in  years  gone  by,  for  want  of  anyone  to  stand  up  for 
the  public  rights.  Parish  Councils  have  been  examining  the  Enclo- 
sure Awards,  Tithe  Awards  and  List  of  Charities  for  their  parishes^ 
and  some  of  this  "  lost "  land  has  been  recovered.  For  instance — 
the  Askern  Parish  Council  (West  Riding  of  Yorkshire)  is  now  in 
possession  of  half  an  acre  of  land,  including  a  useful  quarry,  which 
had  been  duly  awarded  to  the  parish  years  ago,  but  had  been  quietly 
usurped  by  the  neighboring  landowner.  When  the  village  got  a 
Parish,  Council  to  assert  the  public  rights,  the  present  landowner 
consented  to  restore  the  half-acre  in  question.  At  Shirland  (Derby- 
shire) the  Parish  Council  compelled  a  landowner  to  disgorge  a  small 
strip  of  land  by  the  high  road  which  he  had  annexed.  The  Parish 
Council  now  receives  a  small  annual  rent  for  its  use.  The  Hurley 
Parish  Council  (Berkshire)  found  that  the  lord  of  the  manor  had  for 
years  been  allowing  people,  now  and  then,  to  enclose  bits  of  the 
common  land,  on  condition  that  they  paid  him  a  small  quit  rent. 
The  Council  complained,  and  this  filching  of  the  public  rights  has 
been  stopped.  At  St.  Budeaux  (Devonshire)  the  Government  had 
appropriated  the  village  green  under  some  plea  or  another,  but  the 
Parish  Council  has  now  obtained  possession  of  this  half-acre,  hiring 
it  from  the  War  Office  at  the  nominal  rent  of  a  shilling  a  year.  At 
Pilton  (Somerset)  the  Parish  Council  got  the  lord  of  the  manor  to 
transfer  to  them  free  of  cost  the  site  of  the  old  parish  pound,  to  be 
planted  with  tree  and  shrubs.  At  Long  Preston  (West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire)  the  lord  of  the  manor  has  transferred  the  village  greens 
to  the  Parish  Council  free  of  charge  ;  and  at  Thundersle}^  (Essex) 
the  same  is  being  done  with  regard  to  a  large  common.  Many 
other  village  greens,  the  legal  ownership  of  which  has  become 
vested  in  the  lord  of  the  manor,  have  been  let  to  Parish  Councils 
at  a  shilling,  or  some  other  nominal  rent,  so  that  the  people  might 
have  a  legal  right  to  the  use  and  management  of  them.  By  the 
activity  of  Parish  Councils  many  commons  and  greens  have  been 
protected  against  encroachments  and  appropriation.  Thus  at 
Cellan,  in  Cardiganshire,  the  Parish  Council  had  the  common 
accurately  measured,  and  the  public  ownership  put  on  record.  The 
Parish  Council  of  Send  and  Ripley  (Surrey,  pop.  2,049)  has  made 
byelaws  regulating  the  use  of  its  village  green  and  other  open  spaces. 
This  should  be  done  by  every  Parish  Council  which  can  prove  its 
title  to  the  green. 

The  green  strips  by  the  side  of  the  high  roads  are  public  pro- 
perty, and  ought  never  to  be  enclosed.  In  the  past  many  thousands 
of  these  pieces  of  land  have  been  quietly  stolen  by  the  neighboring 
landowners.      Now  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Parish  Council  to  watch 
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them,  and  the  duty  of  the  County  Council  to  protect  them.  Many 
encroachments  have  been  thus  stopped.  The  Parish  Council  of  St. 
Bride's  Major  (Glamorgan.,  pop.  621)  successfully  fought  the  Earl  of 
Dunraven,  who  had  tried  to  make  a  big  encroachment. 

Parish  Halls  or  Rooms. 

Many  Parish  Councils  have  acquired  or  built  convenient  public 
rooms  for  the  village  to  meet  in,  and  offices  for  the  parish  business. 
At  Charing  (Kent)  the  Parish  Council  bought  10  poles  of  freehold 
land  and  built  a  hall,  getting  a  loan  of  £2iib  for  the  purpose.  The 
Boarhunt  Parish  Council  (Hampshire)  did  the  same  thing.  Compton 
(Hants.)  bought  three-quarters  of  an  acre  and  built  a  hall  ;  Hessle,  in 
the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  half  an  acre  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
Parish  Council  of  Hawkehurst  (Kent)  borrowed  ^^62 5  to  build  its 
parish  hall,  which  includes  offices  for  the  parish  business.  But  a 
suitable  room  can  be  put  up  for  much  less.  The  Parish  Council  of 
Trefriew  (Carnarvonshire)  only  had  to  borrow  £114  to  pay  for  its 
parish  room  ;  and  the  Parish  Council  of  Underskiddaw  (Cumberland) 
only  required  ^150  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Parish  Council  of 
Bovey  Tracey  (Devonshire)  borrowed  ;^400  to  provide  themselves 
with  a  "  town  hall,"  but  South  Stoke  (Oxfordshire)  has  been  con- 
tented with  spending  ^50,  and  Gunthorpe  (Nottinghamshire)  with 
spending  j^'120  on  their  "parish  rooms."  At  Cheddar  (Somerset) 
the  Parish  Council  bought  a  house  with  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of 
garden,  and  converted  it  into  a  public  hall  and  parish  offices  ;  this 
Cost  about  ;^'3oo,  which  the  parish  borrowed  for  a  term  of  30  years, 
during  which  it  will  pay  interest  and  sinking  fund,  and  after  that 
will  have  the  house  and  building  free  of  charge. 

Cottages. 

Hitherto  the  Housing  Acts,  under  which  good  cottages  can  be 
built  wherever  needed,  have  been  of  very  little  use  to  rural  parishes, 
partly  because  Parish  Councils  have  had  no  power  to  act  themselves, 
and  partly  because  Rural  District  Councils  have  been  hampered  by 
absurd  legal  conditions  which  made  the  building  of  cottages  almost 
impossible. 

By  an  Act  passed  in  1900  these  difficulties  have  been  considerably 
reduced.  Much  of  the  old  cumbrous  procedure  is  abolished.  Rural 
District  Councils  have  now  only  to  satisfy  the  County  Council  that 
cottages  are  wanted  in  any  parish,  and  tliat  they  can  be  built  to  pay 
expenses,  and  the  County  Council  can  at  once  give  the  necessary 
permission.  In  addition  to  this,  a  new  and  most  valuable  power  is 
given  to  Parish  Councils.  If  the  Rural  District  Council  refuse  to 
attend  to  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Parish  Council  requesting  them 
to  build  cottages,  the  Parish  Council  can  complain  to  the  County 
Council,  and  the  County  Council  can  then  order  the  cottages  to  be 
built.  Here,  then,  is  an  opportunity  for  vigorous  action.  For  the 
first  time  the  right  of  the  Parish  Council  to  take  steps  for  obtaining 
proper  houses  for  the  villagers  is  recognized  by  the  law.  In  the  past, 
Rural  District  Councils  might  fairly  say  that  Parish  Councils  had 


nothing  to  do  with  building  new  cottages.  Now  it  has  been  made 
their  business,  and  they  should  see  that  it  is  attended  to.  It  has  for 
long  been  the  duty  of  the  Rural  District  Council  to  see  that  there 
are  enough  cottages  in  every  parish,  and  that  every  cottage  is  kept 
in  proper  repair,  not  overcrowded,  and  fit  for  human  beings  to  live 
in.  Some  Parish  Councils  have  got  cottages  repaired  by  complain- 
ing to  the  District  or  County  Council.  The  Parish  Council  of 
Suffield  (Norfolk,  pop.  236)  found  that  the  parish  possessed  some 
cottages,  which  were  in  very  bad  repair.  It  borrowed  ^100,  on  a 
12  years  term,  put  them  in  good  order,  and  let  them  at  satisfactory 
rentals. 

The  Parish  of  Ixworth  (Suffolk,  pop.  951)  was  the  first  to  get 
cottages  actually  built  for  it  by  the  Rural  District  Council  itself. 
After  many  complaints  and  repeated  inquiries,  the  Thingoe  Rural 
District  Council  bought  four  acres  of  land  for  ^160,  and  built  eight 
cottages  for  ^  1,3 70,  borrowing  the  money  from  the  Public  Works 
Loan  Commissioners  at  3J  per  cent.,  repayable  by  instalments 
extending  over  30  years.  The  cottages  are  let  at  £^  los.  each  a 
year,  and  the  surplus  land  at  2d.  per  rod.  But  this  was  done  in 
1 890- 1 893,  before  Parish  Councils  existed.  The  only  case  in  which 
a  Parish  Council  has  built  cottages  is  that  of  Penshurst  (Kent,  pop. 
1,647),  and  this  was  due  to  the  energy  of  a  lady  councillor  (Miss 
Jane  Escombe).  Beginning  in  1895,  it  was  not  until  1897  that  she 
managed  to  get  a  County  Council  inquiry,  and  it  took  over  two 
years  more  to  get  over  all  the  official  and  other  difficulties.  But  in 
November,  1899,  the  site  (three-quarters  of  an  acre)  was  actuall}- 
purchased  from  the  clergyman  for  ^130,  and  six  cottages  (six  rooms) 
were  then  begun,  at  a  cost  of  ^1,539,  the  total  outlay  (^^1,800)  being 
borrowed  by  the  Rural  District  Council  at  3^^  per  cent,  for  40  years, 
involving  a  charge  of  ^^74  a  year  for  interest  and  sinking  fund, 
which  the  rents  at  5s.  a  week  just  cover.* 

In  Ireland  much  more  has  been  done.  There  are  now  over 
15,000  cottages  in  Irish  rural  districts,  built,  owned  and  let  out  to 
tenants  by  the  local  public  authority. 

Charities. 
In  many  parishes  the  Parish  Council  has  reformed  the  charities, 
by  appointing  some  of  its  own  members  as  trustees.  Sometimes,  as 
at  Burley-in-Wharfedale  (Yorkshire),  the  rents  of  parish  land  or 
cottages  have  simply  been  taken  by  the  overseers  in  aid  of  the  poor 
rate  (and  so  to  help  to  pay  the  rates  of  the  squire,  the  parson,  the 
innkeeper,  etc. !).  This  was  promptly  stopped,  and  the  money  given 
to  the  deserving  poor.  Then  the  poor  were  no  longer  compelled  to 
come  up  publicly  to  claim  their  doles,  but  arrangements  were  made 
for  paying  them  quietly  in  their  own  cottages. 

Sanitation. 
It  is,  properly  speaking,  the  business  of  the  Rural  District  Council 
and  the  County  Council  to  see  that  every  parish  is  in  a  proper 

•  See  Fabian  Tuict  No.  63,  "  Parish  Council  Collages  and  how  lo  get  them." 
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sanitary  condition  ;  that  every  cottage  has  a  good  supply  of  pure 
water  ;  that  no  stinking  ponds,  foul  ditches  or  other  nuisances 
pollute  the  air  or  water  ;  and  that  every  cottage  has  decent  sanitary 
conveniences.  The  Parish  Council  can,  however,  itself  attend  to 
small  matters.  But  generally  speaking,  where  the  Parish  Council 
comes  in,  is  in  the  power  of  making  complaints  to  the  Rural  District 
Council,  without  any  man  running  the  risk  of  displeasing  his  land- 
lord or  employer.  Many  Parish  Councils  have  successfully  used  this 
power.  They  have  pestered  the  Rural  District  Council  with  com- 
plaint after  complaint,  until  the  nuisances  have  been  done  away 
with.  In  Hurley  (Berks.)  the  Parish  Council  found  some  of  the 
cottages  without  any  proper  water  supply,  and  using  an  infected 
source.  It  complained  to  the  District  Council,  got  this  source 
analyzed  and  condemned,  and  compelled  the  cottage  owners  to 
provide  a  better  supply.  Sometimes  the  Parish  Council  has  had 
to  appeal  to  the  County  Council,  which  has  stirred  up  the  District 
Council  and  made  it  move.  Where  the  County  Council  has  a 
medical  officer  (as  every  County  Council  ought  to  have)  the  Parish 
Councils  have  found  it  very  useful  to  send  him  their  complaints, 
and  to  get  him  to  inspect  the  parish.  If  neither  the  District 
Council  nor  the  County  Council  will  help  the  parish,  then  the 
Parish  Council  can  appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board  in 
London.  The  Parish  Councils  of  Threapwood  (Cheshire,  pop.  306) 
and  Hildenborough  (Kent,  pop.  1,440)  complained  to  their  District 
Councils  time  after  time  about  the  unhealthy  state  of  their  parishes, 
owing  to  the  bad  arrangements  for  drainage.  Finally  they  appealed 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  in  London,  and  the  District  Councils 
have  been  told  that  they  must  provide  proper  drainage  for  these 
villages.  The  village  of  Holcot  (Northamptonshire,  pop.  341)  was 
alwa^'s  suffering  from  bad  illnesses  because  there  was  no  drainage. 
When  the  Parish  Council  complained  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  the  District  Council  was  ordered  to  put  the  village  into  a 
sanitary  state  at  once.  * 

In  many  parishes  the  Parish  Council  has  itself  dealt  with  small 
nuisances,  and  got  them  stopped.  At  Clifton  (Beds.)  the  village 
suffered  from  a  filthy  pond,  illegally  polluted  by  drains  and  itself 
polluting  an  open  ditch.  To  put  this  right  meant  an  expense  of 
^50  or  more,  and  no  one  could  tackle  it.  When  the  Parish 
Council  was  established  it  took  up  the  job,  cleaned  out  the  pond, 
stopped  the  drainage  into  it,  and  scoured  the  ditches.  It  cost  for 
one  year  a  specif  rate  of  4jd.  in  the  £^  but  it  improved  the  health 
of  the  village.  The  Mundesley  Parish  Council  (Norfolk)  has  hired 
half  an  acre  of  land  as  a  dumping  ground  for  parish  refuse. 

W.ATKR  Supply. 

The  provision  of  a  new  water  supply  on  a  large  scale  is  a  matter, 
not  for  the  Parish,  but  for  the  Rural  District  Council  ;  but  the 
Parish  Council  has  power  to  improve  any  existing  supply  within  the 
parish.  This  power  has  been  exercised  in  many  hundreds  of  parishes, 
to  the  extent  of  making  small  but  extremely  useful  improvements. 
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Thus  the  Parish  Council  of  Great  Stambridge  (Essex)  found  that  the 
village  badly  needed  better  water.  It  obtained  as  a  free  gift  from 
the  landowner  a  few  square  yards  of  land,  on  which  a  well  was  sunk, 
a  pump  and  horse-trough  erected,  and  the  whole  covered  by  a  neat 
roof.  Kilmington  (Wilts.)  wanted  a  new  parish  pump  ;  one  pole  of 
freehold  land  was  given  free  of  charge  by  the  owner  to  the  Parish 
Council,  and  a  pump  erected  for  the  use  of  the  public  for  ever.  At 
St.  Tudy  (Cornwall)  the  Parish  Council  had  the  drinking  water 
analyzed,  and,  finding  it  satisfactory,  got  the  supply  improved  and 
increased.  At  Gaydon  (Warwickshire)  the  Parish  Council  was  given 
a  good  supply  of  water,  so  that  it  should  be  for  ever  maintained  in 
good  order  for  the  village.  The  Parish  Council  of  Humshaugh 
(Northumberland)  has  bought  the  freehold  of  a  small  piece  of  land, 
one  pole  in  area,  so  as  to  secure  for  ever  a  public  watering  place. 
The  Churchstanton  Parish  Council  (Devon)  successfully  asserted 
the  p^iblic  right  to  certain  springs  of  pure  water,  and  laid  down 
pipes  to  supply  the  neighbours.  At  Thundersley  (Essex)  there  is  a 
good  water  supply,  but  the  owners  of  some  cottages  neglected  to  lay 
it  on  to  them.  The  Parish  Council  took  the  matter  up  and  compelled 
them  to  do  their  duty.  But  the  best  work  of  that  Parish  Council 
was  its  standing  up  to  a  village  tyrant.  A  local  landowner  filled  up 
and  destroyed  an  ancient  spring,  which  the  public  had  used  from 
time  immemorial,  and  put  up  barbed  wire  and  tar  to  prevent  the 
cottagers  approaching  it,  whilst  the  county  policeman  was  sent 
round  to  frighten  them.  The  Parish  Council  raised  a  subscription 
to  fight  the  case,  and  by  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
(Reynolds  v.  Lincoln)  in  May,  1899,  compelled  the  landowner  to 
clear  out  and  re-brick  the  spring,  and  remove  all  obstructions  to  the 
public  use  of  it.  The  Ashton  Parish  Council  (Northamptonshire) 
had  an  instructive  experience.  When  the  churchyard  was  enlarged, 
it  became  necessary  to  divert  an  old  line  of  pipes  supplying  water 
from  a  spring  to  the  village  well,  and  the  clergyman  took  upon 
himself  to  run  the  supply  to  his"  own  house,  allowing  the  village 
only  the  overflow  from  his  tank.  The  Parish  Council  (which 
consists  of  a  grocer,  a  gardener,  a  platelayer,  a  signalman  and  a 
carpenter)  then  took  steps  to  protect  the  village,  and  commenced 
to  put  down  pipes  connecting  directly  the  well  with  the  spring.  ■_. 
Thereupon  the  steward  to  the  local  landowner  (Duke  of  Grafton)  ^/^ 
came  down  on  the  Parish  Council,  and  declared  that  the  pipes,  ^^ 
and  even  the  water,  belonged  to  the  Duke,  because  it  ran  under 
the  public  high  road.  At  first  he  tried  to  stop  the  work  ;  then  he 
claimed  the  ownership  of  the  new  pipes  which  the  Parish  Council 
was  paying  for  ;  at  last  he  offered  that  the  Duke  should  pay  the 
expense,  but  said  he  must  own  the  pipes.  The  Parish  Council 
stood  firm,  and  said  that  the  parish  was  determined  to  possess  its  * 
own  water  supply,  which  they  and  their  forefathers  had  enjoyed 
from  time  immemorial.  Finally,  the  Duke,  by  his  steward,  made 
an  awful  threat.  He  would  appeal  to  the  Government  Auditor, 
and  get  the  amount  "surcharged,"  upon  which,  as  his  agent 
explained,   those   Parish  Councillors  who  had    ordered   the  expen- 
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diture  would  have  to  pay  it  out  of  their  own  pockets.  He  actually 
tried  to  carry  out  this  threat,  but  his  agent  fortunately  mistook  the 
day,  and  appeared  twenty-four  hours  too  late.  So  the  Parish 
Council  triumphed,  and  now  enjoys  its  own  good  and  abundant 
water  supply.  This  happy  result  was  largely  due  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  Parish  Council  in  engaging  a  good  man  as  clerk.  Instead 
of  getting  their  work  done  for  nothing,  and  having  it  done  badly, 
the  Council  pays  a  salary  of  £b  a  year,  and  shares  with  two  other 
Parish  Councils  the  services  of  a  competent  officer. 

Public  Lamps  and  Lighting. 

Several  hundred  parishes  have  adopted  the  Lighting  and  Watch- 
ing Acts,  which  enable  the  Parish  Council  to  put  up  lamps  and  light 
the  village  streets  and  roads  at  night.  The  Parish  Council  of  Elms- 
well  (West  Suffolk)  is  one  of  those  that  have  done  this  ;  that  of 
Menstone  (West  Riding  of  Yorkshire)  is  another  (it  borrowed  ;^200 
to  pay  for  the  lamps  and  did  the  thing  handsomely).  The  Parish 
Council  of  Treeton  (also  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire)  spent 
^"140  on  public  lighting  at  starting.  But  usually  much  smaller  sums 
suffice.  The  annual  expense  of  lighting  is  paid  for  by  a  separate 
Lighting  Rate  on  the  parish,  which  is  usually  only  a  halfpenny  or 
a  penny  in  the  pound.  The  Lighting  and  Watching  Act  involves  a 
separate  rate  and  a  somewhat  cumbrous  procedure.  Other  parishes 
have  asked  the  Local  Government  Board  to  confer  on  the  Rural 
District  Council  the  power  to  light  the  village  ;  and  then  got  the 
Rural  District  Council  to  delegate  this  power  to  a  Parochial 
Committee. 

Assessments  and  the  ^Parish  Finances. 

Some  Parish  Councils,  like  that  of  Bradfield  St.  George  (Suffolk, 
pop.  388)  have  formally  adopted  section  3  of  the  Poor  Rate  Assess- 
ment and  Collection  Act,  1869,  and  so  made  the  owners  of  all 
cottage  property  themselves  pay  the  rates.  This  is  found  a  boon  to 
the  poor. 

Before  the  Parish  Council  came  into  existence  there  was  very 
often  no  one  to  see  that  the  Churchwardens  and  Overseers  did  their 
work  fairly,  as  to  the  assessment  of  property  and  the  collection  of 
rates.  When  the  parish  of  Penalt  (Monmouthshire)  got  a  Parish 
Council  it  was  discovered  that  some  houses  had  for  years  been  left 
out  of  the  assessment,  so  that  the  owners  of  them  escaped  their  share 
of  the  rates ;  ^d  that  a  large  balance  was  owing  to  the  parish  by  a 
former  Overseer.  The  Parish  Council  insisted  on  this  being  made 
right,  and  so  saved  the  parish  in  one  year  more  than  the  whole 
amount  of  its  expenditure  since  that  time.  At  Barford  (Warwick- 
shire, pop.  719)  the  Parish  Council  found  that  the  three  great  houses 
of  the  parish  were  scandalously  under-assessed,  and  got  them  put  up 
by  ;^'200.      This  at  once  reduced  the  rates  by  a  penny  in  the  pound. 

At  Blackshaw  (West  Riding  of  Yorkshire)  the  Parish  Council 
thought  that  the  parish  was  unfairly  treated  by  the  County  Council, 
in  being  assessed  at  too  high  a  sum  towards  the  County  Rate.     The 
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Parish  Council  twice  appealed  against  the  County  Rate  Basis,  and 
was  successful  in  getting  it  considerably  reduced,  saving  the  rate- 
payers of  the  parish  a  large  sum  annually.  Similarly,  when  the 
neighboring  town  of  Todmorden  became  a  municipal  borough,  it 
strove  to  put  upon  Blackshaw  parish  the  maintenance  of  some  roads 
which  were  in  a  bad  state  of  repair.  The  Parish  Council  stood  up  for 
its  rights  and  got  compensation  for  the  parish. 

Markets. 

Some  Parish  Councils  manage  little  markets  or  annual  fairs,  and 
take  the  profits  in  aid  of  the  rates.  At  Bawtry,  in  Yorkshire,  the 
Parish  Council  formally  rents  the  market  place  from  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  and  enjoys  the  market  tolls.  At  Bardney,  in  Lincolnshire, 
the  Parish  Council  maintains  the  village  green  and,  with  the  consent 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  lets  it  out  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
fair,  and  ^ses  the  rents  for  parish  purposes. 

Roads,  Paths  and  Bridges. 

Many  parishes  have,  through  their  Parish  Councils,  got  their 
footpaths  and  little  bridges  put  in  order,  and  sometimes  new  ones 
made.  Thus,  quite  small  parishes,  such  as  Welford  (Berkshire,  pop. 
855)  have  gravelled  their  footpaths  and  repaired  their  footbridges,  so 
that  the  children  can  go  to  school  without  getting  their  feet  wet. 
The  Parish  Council  of  Snape  (Suffolk,  pop.  546)  finds  it  convenient 
to  have  its  own  gravel-pit  for  footpath  repair,  and  so  rents  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  of  land  and  digs  its  own  gravel  instead  of  buying  it.  The 
Parish  Council  of  Orrell-with-Ford  (Lanes.,  pop.  1,066)  is  properly 
proud  of  having  "  name-plated  all  the  roads,  finger-posted  all  the 
footpaths,  and  twice  cleaned  out  the  boundary  brook."  The  Parish 
Council  of  St.  Tudy  (Cornwall,  pop.  520)  agitated  for  and  got  built 
a  new  footbridge  over  the  river.  The  Parish  Council  of  Weston 
Turville  (Bucks)  took  in  hand  a  dangerous  corner  of  a  road,  and 
bought  a  strip  of  garden  to  widen  the  highway.  At  Timperley,  in 
Cheshire,  there  was  a  footpath  leading  to  a  level  crossing  over  the 
railway.  This  was  a  cause  of  serious  danger  and  occasional  accidents. 
As  it  proved  to  be  impossible  to  get  a  railway  bridge,  the  Parish 
Council  made  an  exchange  of  land  and  diverted  the  footpath  so  as 
to  obviate  the  dangerous  crossing.  At  Newstead  (Nottinghamshire) 
a  new  road  was  needed,  and  the  Parish  Council  has  rented  alto- 
gether 5  acres  of  land  in  order  to  lay  this  out.  Lower  Dylais 
(Glamorganshire)  wanted  a  new  footpath  and  made  it,  formally 
hiring  the  narrow  strip  of  land  on  a  long  lease.  Whitwell  (Derby- 
shire) was  in  the  same  case,  but  was  able  to  hire  the  strip  at  a 
nominal  sum.  The  Parish  Council  of  Blaenpenal  (Cardiganshire) 
made  a  new  cartway,  but  was  able  to  buy  the  freehold  of  the  little 
bit  of  land  required.  At  Ockbrook  (Derbyshire)  the  Parish  Council 
has  devoted  most  of  its  attention  to  improving  the  streets  and  high- 
ways. It  has  adopted  the  Lighting  Act  and  erected  lamps  (rate  3d. 
in  £  for  this),  given  names  to  the  roads  and  streets  and  put  up  name- 
boards,  made  up  and  repaired  the  footways  and  approaches,  and 
removed  nuisances. 
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Fire  Protection. 

Nearly  300  Parish  Councils  have  taken  steps  to  protect  their 
villages  against  serious  fires.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  cases  of  half-a- 
dozen  parishes  near  Bedford,  the  Councils  subscribe  towards  an 
efficient  fire  brigade  maintained  by  a  neighboring  town.  More 
usually,  the  Parish  Council  organizes  a  volunteer  fire  brigade  of  its 
own,  and  provides  appliances.  At  Tempsford  (Beds.,  pop.  492)  the 
Parish  Council  pays  the  engineer's  salary;  at  Burnnam  (Bucks., 
pop.  2,633)  the  men  are  paid  for  drills ;  elsewhese,  as  at  Malpas 
(Cheshire,  pop.  1,164)  ^^^^  "^^"  ^^^  P^^^  ^^^  attendance  at  fires.  At 
Flimby  (Cumberland,  pop.  2,415)  the  members  of  the  Parish  Council 
themselves  act  as  a  fire  brigade. 

Railway,  Post  and  Telegraph  Facilities. 

Many  Parish  Councils  have  succeeded  in  getting  better  service 
from  the  Post  Office.  Thus,  the  Parish  Council  of  Broadhempston 
(Devon.,  pop.  ^z^))  got  a  second,  or  evening,  postal  delivery;  that  of 
Hadley  (Salop.)  got  several  additional  pillar  boxes,  and  an  afternoon 
postal  delivery  ;  that  of  Churchstanton  (Somerset,  pop.  672)  obtained 
a  money  order  office ;  that  of  East  Claydon  (Bucks.,  pop.  343)  has 
given  a  guarantee  against  loss  and  so  secured  a  telegraph  office. 
Newick  (Sussex,  pop.  1,033)  got  a  better  train  service  from  the 
railway  company;  and  St.  Bride's  Major  (Glamorgan.,  pop.  621) 
made  the  company  put  up  bridges  and  stiles. 

Libraries  and  Reading  Rooms. 
In  many  villages  a  reading  room  is  now  maintained  by  the 
generosity  of  the  clergyman  or  the  squire.  Often  these  are  just 
what  the  village  desires,  but  sometimes  they  are  not.  In  one 
parish  reading  room  in  Surrey  no  Liberal  or  Radical  newspaper  is 
allowed.  In  one  Sussex  parish  the  clergyman  gave  his  copy  of 
the  Times,  but  refused  to  let  the  Daify  News  be  presented,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  "party  organ"!  But  in  a  few  parishes, 
the  Parish  Council  now  maintains  a  free  public  library  and  reading 
room,  where  the  inhabitants  can  read  just  what  books  and  news- 
papers they  please,  without  being  beholden  to  anyone.  At  Corwen 
(Merionethshire,  pop.  2,680)  the  library  was  opened  in  1896  ;  it  has 
a  newsroom  open  78  hours  a  week,  and  250  books  ;  it  pays  its 
librarian  £(^  a  year  ;  costs  altogether  ^80  a  year,  and  is  managed 
by  a  committee  of  six  Parish  Councillors  and  six  others,  whom  the 
Parish  Council-co-opts.  Halkyn  (Flint.,  pop.  1,356)  opened  its  library 
in  1898,  already  has  700  books  and  a  newsroom  open  72  hours  a 
week  ;  pays  its  librarian  ^25  a  year,  and  co-opts  four  persons  to 
serve  with  five  Parish  Councillors  as  its  library  committee,  which 
has  an  income  of  ^63.  Sometimes,  as  at  Colwall  (Hereford.,  pop. 
1,506)  the  Parish  Council  gets  a  library  building  provided  by  private 
endowment.  What  can  be  done  by  a  tiny  village  is  shown  at  East 
and  Botolph  Claydon  (Bucks.,  pop.  343)  where  a  library  was  opened 
by  the  Parish  Council  in  1897,  which  now  contains  600  books.  The 
squire   has  built   and   placed   at   the   disposal   of  the   Coungil,   at   a 
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nominal  rent,  a  parish  hall,  reading  room,  library  and  caretaker's 
rooms.  The  library  work  is  done  gratuitously  by  a  lady,  who 
attends  every  Saturday  afternoon.  In  the  neighboring  parishes  of 
Middle  Claydon,  Grandborough  and  Water  Eaton  (Bucks.,  pop.  of 
each  about  250)  a  joint  library  is  maintained  by  the  three  Parish 
Councils,  largely  through  the  help  of  Sir  Edmund  Verney,  whose 
daughter  gives  her  services  as  librarian.  It  is  open  18  hours  a 
week,  and  contains  over  2,300  volumes,  with  a  printed  catalogue. 
The  management  is  by  a  committee  of  five  Parish  Councillors  ; 
and  the  total  cost  is  about  ^18  a  year,  of  which  only  £\o  comes 
from  the  rates.  In  all  these  cases  the  Parish  Council  levies  the  full 
library  rate  of  one  penny  in  the  pound,  and  ekes  this  out  with  such 
receipts  as  sales  of  old  newspapers,  fines  and  subscriptions.* 

Bathing   Places. 

About  a  dozen  parishes  have  adopted  the  Baths  and  Washhouses 
Acts,  and  now  provide  swimming  baths.  Sometimes,  as  at  Betch- 
worth  (Surrey;  pop.  1868)  and  Alveston  (Warwick;  pop.  954),  the 
Parish  Council  has  merely  put  up  sheds,  screens  and  platforms,  so  as 
to  enable  the  river  to  be  used  in  comfort,  and  made  regulations,  con- 
firmed by  the  Local  Government  Board,  as  to  the  times  for  women 
and  men  respectively.  At  Ibstock  fLeicester  ;  pop.  2,937)  the  Parish 
Council  built  a  bathing  tank  6ft.  deep,  with  corrugated  iron  fences  ; 
costing  ^^90  ;  supplied  with  water  from  the  brook  ;  and  looked  after 
by  an  old  man  at  7/6  a  week.  A  penny  is  charged  for  admission,  or 
two  shillings  for  a  season  ticket.  But  the  most  successful  bath  seems 
to  be  that  at  Snitterfield  (Warwick  ;  pop.  790).  Here  an  old  brick 
tank,  70ft.  by  30ft.,  that  had  been  long  unused,  was  obtained  by  the 
Parish  Council  on  lease  from  Lady  Trevelyan  at  a  nominal  rental. 
The  Council  spent  ^^40  in  putting  it  in  order,  fencing  it  round  with 
tarred  matchboarding,  and  providing  a  comfortable  dressing-room 
and  diving-pier.  The  water  is  supplied  by  a  spring  and  is  constantly 
changed.  The  bath  is  open  free  five  days  a  week,  certain  hours  being 
set  apart  for  women  and  girls.  One  hour  a  week  may  be  reserved  on 
the  sixth  day  by  season-ticket  holders  paying  a  small  subscription. 
The  nearest  cottager  and  his  wife  act  as  caretakers  for  30s.  a  year, 
and  the  total  annual  cost  is  only  about  £^.  The  vicar  has  gratuit- 
ously taught  the  boys  to  swim.  He  offered  to  teach  the  girls  if  the 
Parish  Council  would  provide  bathing  dresses  for  them,  but  the 
Council  (consisting  of  a  ''gentleman,"  a  doctor,  a  farmer  and  two 
hurdlemakers)  declined  to  do  so  (though  bathing  dresses  are  provided 
out  of  the  rates  in  London  baths).  During  tlie  summer  30  or  40 
persons  use  the  tank  daily.  Many  children  bathe  regularly  every 
noon ;  and  the  bath  is  highly  appreciated  by  the  parish. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  parishes  have  yet  followed  these 
examples.  The  whole  capital  cost  of  a  good  open-air  bath  need  not 
be  incurred  at  once.  The  bath  may  be  made  one  year,  cemented  the 

*  For  further    information    see   Greenwood's   British   Library   Year   Book   (Scott, 
Greenwood  and  Co.,  19  Ludgate  Hill,  London).     Price  3s.  net  post  free. 
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next,  enclosed  tlie  next,  and  so  on.    The  annual  cost  of  maintenance 
need  only  be  trifling. 

No  Parish  Council  seems  yet  to  have  provided  hot-water  baths 
for  individual  use,  though  these  would  be  a  great  boon  to  every 
mining  village.  Nor  has  any  Parish  Council  had  the  enterprise  to 
provide  a  laundry  for  public  use,  in  spite  of  the  great  success  in  Lon- 
don and  elsewhere  of  this  convenience  to  small  liouseholds. 

Some   Typical    Parishes. 

The  following  account  of  the  work  of  the  Parish  Council  in  four 
separate  parishes  in  different  parts  of  England,  shows  what  has 
actually  been  done. 

KiNGSTEIGNTON  (DEVONSHIRE). 

IVpulation  in  189 1,  1,808.     Area,  3,975  acres.     Number  of  parochial  electors,  370. 
Rateable  value,  ;^i  1,300. 

This  parish  has  throughout  taken  considerable  interest  in  its 
Parish  Council  elections  ;  there  has  been  a  contest  and  a  poll  every 
year,  at  which  between  200  and  300  votes  are  cast.  The  Council 
has  had  from  the  first  a  Liberal  majority,  about  evenly  divided 
between  Church  and  Dissent  ;  but  the  elections  have  turned  more 
on  "village  polities''  and  personal  preferences,  than  on  Imperial 
politics  or  religion.  The  Council  { 13)  now  consists  of  one  clergyman, 
four  farmers,  two  schoolmasters,  two  builders,  one  mine-owner,  one 
mine-manager  and  one  shopkeeper.  There  have  been  two  wage- 
earners  on,  but  they  have  left  the  Council.  The  Council  has 
appointed  trustees  of  the  charities,  and  set  on  foot  enquiries  about 
them  which  have  done  good  ;  it  has  regularized  the  assessments  ;  it 
has  preserved  one  footpath  from  a  threatened  encroachment  ;  it 
obtained  the  tithe-map  from  the  vicar  and  transferred  it  to  its  own 
custody  ;  it  hired  two  fields,  comprising  five-and-a-quarter  acres,  and 
let  them  out  in  33  allotments  ;  it  moved  the  District  Council  to  provide 
a  new  water  supply  for  the  parish  at  a  cost  of  ^2,000,  which  (though 
hotly  opposed)  is  now  appreciated  and  used  by  nearly  half  the  parish  ; 
it  has  organized  a  parish  fire  brigade,  providing  ^^50  worth  of  fire- 
hose and  other  appliances  ;  it  has  provided  a  stretcher  for  conveying 
patients  to  the  local  hospital ;  it  has  taken  over  and  greatly  improved 
the  lamps  and  lighting  of  the  village  streets  ;  it  has  obtained  from 
the  District  Council  its  own  appointment  as  a  parochial  committee 
for  sanitary  purposes,  and  has  got  nuisances  stopped  ;  it  has  cleaned 
out  the  village  leet  (or  water  course)  which  was  in  a  dangerous  state ; 
it  has  repeatedly  moved  the  District  Council  to  improve  the  drainage, 
obtaining  more  frequent  flushing  of  sewers  and  good  ventilating 
shafts,  and  causing  steps  to  be  taken  to  prevent  floodings  and  storm 
damage.  It  owns  three  houses,  which  bring  in  a  small  sum  towards 
the  expenses,  which  are  rigorously  kept  down. 
Avi.ESKORi)  (Kent). 

Population  in  1891,  2,94.7.     .Area,  4,057  acres.     Number  of  parochial  electors,  about 
550.     Rateable  value,  about  j^i6,ooo. 

In  this  parish  (which  includes  two  villages,  one  old  and  proprietary, 
the  other  modern  and  manufacturing)  there  has  never  been  any  active 
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fighting  in  the  elections,  and  though  the  meetings  have  been  well 
attended,  they  have  lately  not  been  seriously  contested.  The  Parish 
Council  has  always  been  elected  by  show  of  hands  without  a  poll, 
and  only  once  has  any  old  member  been  rejected.  The  Council  (ii) 
now  consists  of  a  schoolmaster,  a  clerk,  a  draper,  a  grocer,  a  foreman 
engineer,  a  brickworks  foreman,  a  foreman  carpenter,  an  engine  driver, 
a  stoker,  a  tile  maker  and  a  laborer  ;  mostly  Liberal  in  politics  ; 
partly  Church,  partly  Dissent.  The  Council  has  done  useful  work 
with  regard  to  the  charities,  putting  representatives  on  the  Board 
of  some  important  almshouses.  It  has  stopped  at  least  one  job,  by 
which  it  was  proposed  to  reduce  to  a  nominal  sum  the  rent  paid 
for  a  way-leave.  The  Council  appealed  to  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners against  it,  and  got  a  substantial  rent  fixed.  It  has  encouraged 
revision  of  the  assessments,  and  got  raised  those  (especially  of  licensed 
houses)  that  were  too  low.  It  has  prevented  unwarranted  diversions 
of  public  footpaths,  even  when  desired  by  the  dominant  landowner. 
It  has  increased  an  already  considerable  supply  of  allotments  by 
hiring  three-and-a-half  acres,  let  to  40  tenants.  It  has  obtained 
two  recreation  grounds,  one  of  three  and  one  of  nine  acres.  It 
negotiated  with  a  neighboring  water  company,  and  got  considerabl}^ 
better  terms  of  supply.  It  is  just  providing  fire  hydrants.  It  has 
greatly  improved  and  extended  the  lighting  of  the  village  by  oil 
lamps,  and  is  taking  steps  to  introduce  gas.  It  is  co-operating  cor- 
dially with  the  District  Council  in  a  complete  drainage  scheme  now 
pending,  which  may  cost  ^^10,000  ;  and  it  helps  the  County  Council 
to  provide  the  parish  with  technical  classes  every  winter.  The  ex- 
penditure (other  than  that  for  lighting)  is  covered  every  year  by  a 
penny  rate,  except  in  the  year  that  the  recreations  grounds  were  laid 
out,  when  it  amounted  to  threepence  in  the  pound. 

HoRSFORD  (Norfolk),  St.  Faith's  Union. 

Population  in   1891,   740.     Area,  4,249  acres.     Number  of  parochial  electors,  151. 
Rateable  value,  ;^3,402. 

This  is  a  good  sample  of  a  purely  rural  parish,  where  the  Parish 
Council,  though  not  brilliantly  successful,  has  been  of  real  advantage. 
The  first  election  (1894)  excited  great  interest,  and  there  was  a  fierce 
contest  and  a  poll.  An  active  Radical  majority  was  elected,  which 
got  some  things  done,  but  found  more  difficulties  than  it  expected. 
The  next  three  elections  were  decided  by  show  of  hands,  and  Con- 
servative majorities  were  elected.  Last  year,  in  the  same  way,  eight 
Liberals  and  one  Conservative  were  elected,  and  these  have  gone 
steadily  to  work  in  a  quieter  way  than  the  first  Council.  The 
councillors  now  include  four  tenant  farmers,  three  farm  laborers,  one 
brickfield  laborer  and  one  agent  (a  townsman).  The  Council,  since 
1894,  has  secured  a  useful  footpath  against  possible  diversion  ;  hired 
eight  acres  of  land  for  allotments  ;  got  the  County  Council  to  hold  a 
public  enquiry  into  the  overcrowded  state  of  the  village  and  need 
for  more  cottages — the  inquiry  attracted  so  much  attention  that  the 
worst  evils  got  remedied — obtained  a  letter-box  where  needed  from 
the  Post  Office,  and  got  a  savings  bank  branch  opened  in  the  parish, 
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by  guaranteeing  the  cost  ;  stirred  up  the  District  Council  about  a 
wet  and  dirty  lane  which  had  never  been  repaired  within  living 
memory  —  this  caused  the  landowners  to  remedy  their  neglect. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  result  has  been  the  care  of  the  parish 
land.  These  208  acres  of  heath  had  been  neglected  for  years,  and 
the  neighboring  landowners  and  occupiers  were  quietly  establishing 
a  right  of  way  across  it.  The  Parish  Council  elected  trustees  to 
manage  this  charity,  and  these  fenced  in  its  land  from  the  road, 
enclosed  and  drained  eight  acres,  which  are  now  let  for  grazing  ; 
and  after  a  hot  discussion  with  the  squire,  maintained  its  fence 
against  his  claim  to  a  right  of  way.  The  Parish  Council  now 
regularly  lets  the  shooting  on  the  watering  pits,  gravel  pits  and 
other  odds  and  ends  of  land  belonging  to  the  parish  under  an 
Inclosure  Award  of  18 10,  and  gets  a  few  pounds  a  year  for  this 
privilege.  But  the  real  value  of  the  Parish  Council  here  is  much 
more  its  intangible  results  on  the  village  life  and  character.  All 
classes  are  brought  together  to  discuss  their  common  business,  and 
the  laborers  have  been  taught  to  look  the  squire  and  the  parson  in 
the  face,  and  to  realize  that  the  best  men  of  their  own  class  make  as 
good  and  trustworthy  councillors  as  landlords  and  farmers.  '*  Every- 
one," it  is  now  said,  '*  has  become  independent."  They  know  that 
any  real  grievance  in  the  village  can  now  be  remedied,  and  the 
Council  serves  as  a  vent-hole  for  complaints  and  suspicions  that 
would  otherwise  have  smouldered  dangerously  for  years. 

Newick  (Sussex). 

Population  in   1891,   1,033.     Area,  1,977  acres.     Number  of  parochial  electors,  200. 
Rateable  value,  ;^4,i99. 

One  grave  defect  of  the  Parish  Council,  as  it  is  usually  admin- 
istered, is  its  failure  to  attract  any  public  interest.  It  is  not  enough 
to  put  up  a  notice  on  the  church  door.  It  is  better  to  do  as  the 
Parish  Council  of  Orrell-with-Ford  (Lanes.,  pop.  1,066)  has  done, 
viz.,  meet  regularly  every  six  weeks  on  fixed  dates.  The  lack  of 
public  interest  is  partly  due  to  the  neglect  of  the  Councils  to  let  the 
parish  know  what  they  are  doing.  An  admirable  example  to  the 
contrary  is  seen  at  Newick  (Sussex)  where  the  Parish  Council  pre- 
sents an  annual  report,  which  is  printed  in  the  local  newspaper.  As 
the  report  for  1899- 1900  gives  a  vision  of  the  work  of  an  active 
Parish  Council,  it  is  here  printed  in  full : — 

Allotments. — The  committee  have  now  a  prospect  of  securing  land  and  having 
nearly  completed  their  proposals  the  Council  hope  shortly  to  have  before  them  a 
definite  and  complete  scheme. 

Books  of  Reference. — Copies  of  further  Acts  of  Parliament  have  been  added. 

Building  Bye-Laws. — In  view  of  the  continued  construction  of  insanitary 
dwellings  in  the  parish,  the  Council  have  urged  on  the  authorities  the  necessity  of 
enacting  building  bye-laws  for  this  district.  The  response  has  not  been  favorable, 
but  looking  at  the  importance  of  this  question  the  Council  will  probably  feel  it  their 
duty  to  press  it  further. 

Charities. — The  Council  having  inquired  as  to  the  existence  of  any  parochial 
charities,  have  received  from  the  Commissioners  an  opinion  that  there  are  none,  but 
further  inquiries  remain  to  be  made. 

District  Ro.\ds. — The  Council  having  persevered  in  their  former  course,  find 
that  there  has  been  some  improvement.     They  have  also  obtained  from  the  highway 
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authority  an  undertaking  to  repair  the  Rough,  which  has,  however,  not  yet  been  acted 
on.  The  Council  have  resolved  not  to  apply  for  powers  over  the  district  roads  under 
section  15  Local  Government  Act,  1894.,  but  that  unless  such  roads  are  better  managed 
in  future  to  seek  to  obtain  the  transference  of  such  management  to  the  County 
Council  under  section  16  of  the  above  Act,  or  otherwise. 

Education. — Two  classes  for  women  and  girls  under  the  County  Council  have 
been  carried  out  by  Mrs.  Gravely  with  satisfactory  results.  It  remains  to  arrange 
technical  or  other  classes  for  men  and  boys,  and  the  organising  secretary  (Mr.  Young) 
has  consented  to  address  a  public  meeting  shortly  to  that  end. 

Finance. — Considerable  progress  has  been  made.  All  payments  under  the 
authority  of  the  Council,  whether  of  accounts  or  of  extra  remuneration  to  officials, 
have  been  systematicall}-  examined  by  the  Finance  Committee,  who  have  al^o  ascer- 
tained the  causes  of  the  ri-e  in  the  poor  rate  in  May,  1898.  They  have  also  estab- 
lished the  right  of  ratepa)'ers  to  examine  the  District  Council  minute  book.  The 
Drainage  Committee  have  partly  explained  the  heavy  special  drainage  rate  and  will 
further  report  thereon. 

Fire  Brigade. — An  ineffectual  communication  was  made  to  the  Bonfire  Boys' 
Society.  It  remains  to  decide  whether  to  repeat  that  communication  next  year  or 
what  other  attempt  to  make,  if  any.  Inquiries  should  be  made  of  those  parishes  who 
have  al^eady  successfully  completed  their  arrangements. 

Footpaths. — The  committee  have  collected  much  information  as  to  the  history 
of  the  more  important  footpaths  with  a  view  to  determining  the  liability  for  their 
repair.  They  are  waiting  legal  advice  as  to  preserving  the  testimony  they  have 
collected.     Meanwhile  no  further  expense  has  been  incurred. 

Isolation  Hospital. — The  Council  have  supported  an  application  to  the 
authorities  for  an  isolation  hospital  for  the  district,  which  is  likely  to  be  acted  on. 

Parish  Documents. — The  committee  was  re-appointed,  but  have  been  unable 
to  proceed  for  want  of  the  required  directions  from  the  County  Council,  whose  atten- 
tion will  probably  have  to  be  recalled  to  the  subjec^ 

Postal  Fragilities. — The  Council  have  secured  from  the  General  Post  Office 
the  promise  of  a  new  pillar-box  at  Cornwell's  Bank  for  outgoing  letters.  An  applica- 
tion for  the  de'jpatch  on  Sundays  of  letters  posted  at  the  railway  station  was  not  granted. 
Representation  on  District  Council  and  Board  of  Guardians. — 
The  memorial  presented  by  the  Council  in  1898  has  resulted,  not  in  an  increased 
representation  for  Newick,  but  in  a  proportionate  increase  in  rural  representation  on 
the  Board  of  Guardians  at  the  expense  of  urban. 

Sewage. — The  committee  appointed  by  the  Council  have  devoted  much  attention 
to  this  subject,  and  have  furnished  the  Council  with  considerable  information.  There 
has  been  some  alteration  in  the  methods  of  the  Sanitary  Authority  in  providing  super- 
vision and  in  cultivating  the  irrigation  area.  It  remains  to  ascertain  how  far  the  present 
methods  are  adequate  for  the  improvement  of  the  drains  or  the  relief  of  the  ratepayers. 

Steam  Engines  on  Highways. — The  County  Council  have  acted  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  Pari'=;h  Council  for  the  publication  of  the  conditions  under  which 
steam  traffic  on  highways  is  permitted.  The  issue  of  the  new  regulations  of  the 
County  Council  is  now  awaited. 

Train  Service. — Among  other  railway  business  transacted  the  Council,  having 
been  informed  by  the  Railway  Company  that  the  late  train  run  the  previous  winter 
between  l.ewes  and  Newick  had  been  worked  at  a  loss,  requested  the  company  to 
extend  the  train  to  East  Grinstead,  a  request  in  which  they  were  supported  by  the 
Councils  of  East  Grinstead,  West  Hoathly,  Horsted  Keynes  and  Danehill.  The 
company,  however,  preferred  to  run  the  same  train  as  before,  but  on  Saturdays,  an 
experiment  which  seems  to  have  paid  better.  The  Council  also  obtained  through  the 
Brighton  United  Football  Club  a  reduction  of  fares  in  connection  with  the  Saturday 
train.     Further  information  is  likely  to  be  furnished  by  the  company  shortly. 

Volunteer  Equipment  Fund. — At  the  instance  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  the 
Parish  Council  undertook  to  support  and  collect  for  this  fund,  and  have  arranged  for 
the  sum  of  ;^I4  9s.  6d.  to  be  sent  to  the  treasurer. 

Village  Green. — Some  progress  has  been  made  in  pursuing  the  necessary 
inquiries,  but  some  time  must  elapse  before  the  Council  assume  effective  control, 
becatjse  the  legal  difficulties  are  exceptionally  technical  and  intricate. 

Water  Supply. — The  la«t-named  consideration  applies  to  the  water  supply,  so 
far  as  it  is  connected  with  the  Green.— Easl  Sussex  News,  13th  April,  1900. 
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The  Parish  Meeting. 
In  those  parishes  which  are  t(jo  small  to  have  a  Parish  Council, 
there  is  always  a  Parish  iMeeting,  which  has  nearly  the  same  powers 
as  a  Parish  Council.  It  was  intended  that  all  the  house  or  cottage 
occupiers  and  other  electors  in  these  small  parishes  should  meet 
now  and  then  in  the  evening  to  discuss  the  parish  affairs  and  decide 
what  ought  to  be  done.  They  could  appoint  committees  for  special 
purposes,  and  get  new  powers  conferred  on  them  by  the  County 
Council.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  failure  in  most  places.  The 
Parish  Meeting  has  been  held  as  a  matter  of  form,  to  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  two  or  more  Overseers.  But  in  very  few  villages  have 
the  laborers,  or  the  other  electors,  had  any  real  discussion  on  the 
parish  affairs.  Very  few  Parish  Meetings  have  obtained  allotments 
or  grazing  land,  recreation  or  burial  grounds  ;  hardly  any  have  done 
anything  about  the  charities,  or  looked  after  the  footpaths,  or  im- 
proved the  water  supply.  In  over  5,000  parishes  in  England  and 
Wales,  where  no  Parish  Council  exists,  nothing  at  all  has  been  done 
by  the  people  themselves.  During  the  year  1898-9,  out  of  5,719 
parishes  without  Parish  Councils,  only  in  508  did  the  Parish  Meeting 
spend  anything  at  all. 

But  a  few  of  these  little  parishes  have  done  something.  Some  of 
them  have  applied  to  the  County  Council  and  obtained  the  privilege 
of  having  a  Parish  Council.  This  should  be  done  by  every  one  of 
them.  A  few  have  asked  the  County  Council  to  group  them  with 
neighboring  parishes,  and  so  share  in  their  Councils. 

In  a  few  cases  the  Parish  Meeting  has  itself  managed  the  parish 
affairs,  as  it  was  intended  to  do.  Thus,  the  Parish  Meeting  of 
Kempley  (Gloucestershire  ;  pop.  272)  has  hired  5^  acres  of  land  for 
allotments,  which  it  lets  out  to  seven  tenants.  At  Barney  (Norfolk, 
pop.  284)  the  Parish  Meeting  managed  to  get  4J-  acres  for  this  pur- 
pose, which  is  now  let  to  fifteen  tenants.  So  in  East  Worldham 
(Hampshire,  pop.  252)  the  Parish  Meeting  hires  and  manages  4J 
acres,  let  to  13  tenants ;  and  at  Walberswick  (East  Suffolk  ;  pop.  270) 
the  Parish  Meeting  has  5  acres,  let  to  12  tenants.  In  one  case,  that 
of  Clapton  (Gloucestershire  ;  pop.  115),  the  Parish  Meeting,  finding 
itself  unable  to  get  allotments  in  any  other  way,  applied  to  its  County 
Council  and  got  an  order  compelling  the  landowner  to  let  it  some  land. 
Some  of  these  tiny  parishes  have  improved  their  burial-grounds. 
The  Parish  Meeting  of  Little  Hale  (Lincolnshire  ;  pop.  286)  laid  out 
^*92  in  providing  additional  burial  accommodation,  and  borrowed  the 
money  on  a  thirty  ydars  term.  The  Parish  Meeting  of  South  New- 
bald  (East  Riding'of  Yorkshire  ;  pop.  172)  borrowed  and  spent  ^150 
in  this  way  ;  and  that  of  Wilshop  (West  Riding  of  Yorkshire)  £6S. 

How  Parishes  can  get  Greater  Freedom  and 
More  Powers. 

Nearly  everywhere  we  find  the  complaint  that  the  Parish  Council 
has  not  got  enough  power.  Many  things  it  cannot  do  at  all,  such 
as  manage  the  village  school.  Many  other  things  it  can  do  only  by 
getting  the  consent  of  the  Rural  District  Council,  a  body  usually 
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made  up  of  farmers  who  often  object  to  do  anything,  however  useful 
it  may  be,  that  costs  money.  But  Parish  Councils  have  actually 
got  many  things  put  right  by  writing  to  the  Rural  District  Council, 
and  this  should  always  be  tried.  Sometimes  (as,  for  instance,  getting 
compulsory  power  to  hire  or  purchase  land)  the  Parish  Council  has 
to  go  to  the  County  Council,  which  is  a  long  way  off,  and  not  very 
willing  to  listen  to  a  small  parish.     The  law  ought  to  be  changed. 

But  even  under  the  present  law  there  are  ways  and  means  by 
which  a  parish  can  get  more  power  and  freedom  to  manage  its  own 
affairs.     Many  parishes  have  done  so  in  the  following  ways  : — 

I. — The  Parochial  Committee. 

The  Parish  Council  may  ask  the  Rural  District  Council  to  appoint 
a  "  Parochial  Committee,"  and  to  make  the  Parish  Council  that 
committee,  with  perhaps  the  addition  of  the  District  Councillor  for 
that  district.  Then  the  Parish  Council  (besides  all  its  own  powers) 
may  exercise  within  its  own  parish  nearly  all  the  powers  that  the 
Rural  District  Council  possesses,  if  they  are  delegated  to  the  Parish 
Committee.  The  expenses  for  sewage  and  water  supply  will  be  kept 
separate,  and  will  be  charged  on  the  parish  in  the  Poor  Rate,  but  for 
other  matters  they  will  be  shared  over  the  whole  district,  just  as  if 
there  had  been  no  Parochial  Committee,  unless  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  confers  powers  specially  for  one  parish.  Thus,  the 
Croydon  Rural  District  Council  (Surrey)  every  year  appoints  Par- 
ochial Committees  for  five  of  its  parishes,  consisting  in  each  case  of 
the  members  of  the  Parish  Council  together  with  the  Rural  District 
Councillors  elected  by  the  parish.  These  Parochial  Committes, 
meeting  in  the  parishes  themselves,  practically  carry  on  the 
government,  giving  their  orders  direct  to  the  Rural  District  officials, 
and  making  formal  reports  to  the  Rural  District  Council  which  are 
usually  confirmed.  The  Liskeard  Rural  District  Council  (Cornwall) 
has  followed  the  same  plan  with  regard  to  all  the  parishes  within  its 
district.  Another  example  is  seen  in  Derbyshire,  where  the  Parish 
Council  of  Ockbrook  (pop.  2,166)  has  got  itself  appointed  the  Par- 
ochial Committee  for  the  parish.  Some  of  the  best-governed  parishes 
in  the  Bromley  Rural  District  (Kent)  are  managed  by  Parish  Councils 
acting  as  Parochial  Committees. 

II. — The  Urban  District  Council. 

The  Parish  Council  may  apply  to  the  County  Council  to  have  the 
parish  declared  an  Urban  District.  The  County  Council  will  send 
one  or  two  of  its  members  to  hold  a  public  enquiry  in  the  parish,  and 
if  it  is  clear  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  wish  it,  and  if  the  parish  is 
not  too  small,  the  County  Council  will  probably  do  what  is  desired. 
Then  the  parish  elects  an  Urban  District  Council  instead  of  a  Parish 
Council,  and  gets  quite  free  from  any  control  by  the  Rural  District 
Council.  It  can  then  build  cottages,  provide  sewers  and  water  supply, 
and  manage  the  roads.  It  can  go  in  for  improving  the  parish  in 
almost  any  way  it  chooses  ;  but  of  course  the  parish  will  have  to 
pay  the  cost  in  rates.     An  Urban  District  Council  has  practically 
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the  same  powers  as  the  Town  Council  of  a  small  municipal  borough. 
There  are  no  Aldermen,  and  the  chairman  is  not  called  a  Mayor. 
But  he  is,  during  his  year  of  office,  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the 
county  ;  he  can  sit  as  a  magistrate  at  Petty  Sessions  and  attend  the 
General  Quarter  Sessions.  There  are  many  of  these  so-called 
"Urban  Districts"  with  fewer  than  2,000  population,  and  quite 
rural  in  character.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  a  score  or  two  of 
parishes  with  between  5,000  and  15,000  population,  which  are 
apparently  still  contented  to  be  under  Parish  Councils,  and  thus 
subject  to  the  Rural  District  Council.  There  are  about  200  parishes 
having  more  than  2,000  inhabitants  in  the  same  case.  Every  parish 
with  a  population  of  2,000  or  upwards  ought  to  apply  to  the  County 
Council  to  be  made  into  an  "  Urban  District,"  and  so  set  free  from 
the  control  of  the  Rural  District  Council.  During  the  last  five 
years  more  than  100  parishes,  some  of  them  quite  small,  have 
thus  obtained  self-government. 

Conclusion. 

The  lesson  of  all  this  is,  that  "where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way.'^ 
If  there  is  anything  wrong  in  a  parish,  the  Parish  Council  can  do  a 
great  deal  towards  putting  it  right,  if  only  the  right  men  are  chosen. 
If  anyone  wishes  for  further  information  on  the  subject,  he  should 
write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Fabian  Society,  3,  Clement's  Inn^ 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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The   Education    Muddle   and  the 
Way  Out. 


Our  educational  machinery  in  England  has  got  into  a  notable  mess. 
Some  places  have  two  or  three  public  authorities  spending  rates  and 
taxes  on  different  sorts  of  schools,  whilst  others  have  none  at  all. 
In  one  town  the  clever  boy  or  girl  finds  in  the  infant  school  the 
lowest  rung  of  an  unbroken  ladder  to  the  university ;  whilst  in  the 
very  next  county  there  is  no  rescue  for  talented  poverty  from  the 
shop  or  plough.  Some  school  districts  are  too  small  to  maintain  a 
decent  primary  school ;  others  are  large  enough  to  run  a  university. 
The  central  organization  is  as  chaotic  as  the  local.  The  various 
educational  institutions  in  the  United  Kingdom — taking  only  those 
supported  out  of  the  rates  and  taxes — are  officially  under  the  charge 
of  no  fewer  than  ten  separate  Cabinet  Ministers ;  and  their  several 
departments  usually  scorn  to  consult  together. 

The  result  is  that,  although  we  spend  on  education  in  the  United 
Kingdom  every  year  nearly  twenty  million  pounds  of  public  money 
of  one  sort  or  another,  from  rates,  taxes  or  public  endowments, 
we  get  a  very  inadequate  return  for  it.  In  English  education 
to-day,  waste  and  want  go  hand  in  hand." 

I.— THE    LOCAL    AUTHORITIES. 

The  Present  Muddle. 

There  are,  in  England  to-day,  two  distinct  sets  of  local  educa- 
tional authorities,  acting  in  the  same  areas,  and  sharing  the  provision 
of  schools  between  them.  These  are  (i)  the  School  Boards,  (ii)  the 
County,  Borough  and  Urban  District  Councils. 

The  School  Boards,  of  which  there  are  now  2,527,  have  unlimited 
powers  of  rating,  but  are,  in  other  respects,  narrowly  restricted  in 
their  scope.  They  can  maintain  only  ''  elementary "  schools,  as 
defined  by  the  Acts  and  by  the  Day  and  Evening  "Codes" 
annually  issued  by  the  Education  Department.  But  they  do  not 
maintain  or  control  even  all  the  elementary  schools.  More  than 
half  the  children  in  elementary  day  schools,  and  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  young  people  in  evening  continuation  schools,  are 
in  the  so-called  "voluntary"  or  denominational  schools.  Where 
a  School  Board  exists,  it  is  responsible  for  enforcing  attendance 
at  school  upon  all  the  children  of  the  district,  whether  they  go 

*  The  proposals  of  this  Tract  rehite  exclusively  to  England.  Scotland  and 
Ireland  have  entirely  distinct  educational  machinery,  widely  differing  from  that  of 
England,  but  in  an  equal  muddle.  Wales,  including  for  this  purpose  Monmouthshire, 
is  included  with  England  for  elementary  education,  but  has  a  system  of  its  own  for 
secondary  schools  and  universities,  and  must  be  separately  reorganized. 


I  to    Board   or  voluntary  schools.     But   in   more  than    one-third   or 

'  England  (measured  by  population)  no  vSchool  Board  exists.  Over 
this  large  area,  the  children  must  attend  denominational  schools,  and 
these  are  under  no  local  public  control.  In  these  parishes  the  duty 
of  enforcing  school  attendance  is  entrusted  to  the  local  sanitary 
authority — that  is,  in  rural  parts,  the  persons  who  are  the  Guardians 
of  the  Poor.  Even  in  the  two-thirds  of  England  in  which  School 
Boards  exist,  they  are  not  allowed  to  have  schools  of  their  own  if 
there  is  already  a  sufficient  supply  of  places  in  "  voluntary  "  schools, 
however  unsuitable  such  schools  may  be  for  the  special  educational 
needs  or  religious  opinions  of  the  locality.     The  effect  of  this  is  that 

/in  over  10,000  parishes  there  is  none  but  a  denominational  school. 

'  These  "  voluntary  schools  "  (though  four-fifths  of  their  cost  is  pro- 
vided from  taxes)  are  nominally  governed  by  ''  boards  of  managers," 
who  are  practically  self-elected  ;  whilst  the  real  work  of  administra- 
tion 'is  usually  performed  by  the  minister  of  religion  (Anglican  or 
Roman  Catholic)  to  whom  the  school  "  belongs."  The  Government 
puts  the  School  Boards,  the  public  educational  authorities  within 
their  respective  districts,  exactly  on  the  same  footing  as  these  little 
nominal  committees  of  managers.  Moreover,  by  a  piece  of  official 
pedantry,  every  alteration  in  the  Code  intended  to  improve  a  village 
school  under  this  irresponsible  private  management,  is  made  to  apply 
equally  and  identically  to  the   largest  and   most   efficient  borough 

I  School  Board.     The  School  Boards  were,  in  fact,  established  by  Mr. 

!  Forster  in   1870  merely  to  "  fill  up  the  gaps"  in  the  then  existing 

'  system  of  "  voluntary  "  schools,  and  they  have  been  treated  as  stop- 
gaps ever  since.  They  are  closely  scrutinized  by  jealous  eyes  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  providing  "secondary"  or  "technical" 
education,  however  much  their  constituents  may  need  or  desire 
this.  Nevertheless,  so  numerous  are  the  children  of  school  age  that 
the  English  School  Boards  in  1 899-1 900  spent  about  ^^9, 500,000,  an 
amount  which  had  increased  in  each  of  the  two  preceding  years  by 
about  4  per  cent.  The  English  voluntary  schools  in  the  same  year 
spent  about  X5>3°'^j°°°'  which  had  increased  in  each  of  the  two 
preceding  years  by  about  10  per  cent.  Of  the  totals  the  Govern- 
ment found  about  ^^3, 600,000  and  ^^4, 150,000. 

The  County,  Borough  and  Urban  District  Councils,  on  the  other 
hand,  whilst  narrowly  limited  in  the  amount  they  can  spend  on 
education,  enjoy  a  large  freedom  as  to  its  kind  or  scope.  The 
Technical  Instruction  Acts,  1889  and  1891,  prohibit  their  teaching 
any  child  who  is  in  the  standards  of  an  elementary  school,  but 
impose  no  upward  limit  of  any  kind.  Hence  the  London  County 
Council,  like  the  Town  Councils  of  Manchester,  Nottingham,  Bristol, 
Newcastle,  etc.,  can  help  to  maintain  a  university.  The  instruction 
must  be  confined  to  "  technical  education,"  but  this  has  been  so 
defined  as  legally  to  include  every  subject  of  study  except  "  theology, 
Greek  and  Shakespeare."*     The  result  is  that  Town  and  County 

*  Even  these  subjects  may  legall}'  be  taught  in  Town  or  County  Council  schools,  if 
a  proportional  part  of  the  expense  is  covered,  as  it  always  may  be,  by  sources  of 
income  (such  as  fees  or  endowments)  other  than  the  Town  or  County  Council  grant. 


Councils  now  maintain  and  aid  hundreds  of  schools  (above  the 
elementary  standards)  of  every  kind — grammar  schools,  science  and 
art  schools,  commercial  schools,  cookery  schools,  trade  schools,  and 
what  not.  In  most  towns,  the  Town  and  County  Councils  do  not, 
in  fact,  confine  themselves  to  anything  that  can  properly  be  de- 
scribed as  technical  education.  They  have,  without  express  statutory 
warrant,  assumed  the  position  of  secondary  education,  and  even  uni- 
versity authorities ;  and  in  this  they  have  been  encouraged  by  the 
F^ducation  Department.  But  though  they  have  thus  stretched  their 
powers,  and  enlarged  their  responsibilities,  their  funds  are  strictly 
limited. 

The  County  Councils  (51  in  England)  and  County  Boroughs  (62) 
can  spend  on  "  technical  education  *'  what  is  known  as  the  "  whiskey 
money  "  (the  additional  duties  on  beer  and  spirits  imposed  by  the 
Local  Taxation  Act,  1890),  and  in  1899- 1900  they  did  so  spend 
^'804,000  out  of  ^867,000.  They  can  spend  also  up  to  a  penny  in 
the  pound  from  the  County  or  County  Borough  rates.  In  1899- 
iqoo,  twenty-two  County  Boroughs  added  in  this  way  ^^44,960  to 
their  whiskey  money  expenditure.  No  County  Council  has  yet 
levied  a  rate  on  the  whole  county  for  education,  but  in  a  few  cases 
the  Council  levies  a  rate  on  a  part  of  the  county  at  the  request  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rural  districts  concerned.  The  Non-County 
Boroughs  and  Urban  District  Councils  can,  in  addition,  levy  a  penny 
rate  of  their  own  for  technical  education,  and  262  of  them  now  do  so, 
to  the  extent  of  ^36,894  a  year.* 

The  total  expenditure  on  education  by  these  municipal  bodies 
now  amounts  to  about  a  million  sterling,  and  it  is  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  about  5  per  cent,  a  year.  In  addition,  they  exercise,  by 
their  inspection  and  grants,  more  or  less  control  over  about  a 
million  sterling  a  year  of  educational  endowments  devoted  to 
secondary  and  higher  education. 

Conflict  and  Overlapping. 

These  two  distinct  sets  of  local  authorities  come  everywhere  into 
more  or  less  acute  rivalry  and  conflict.  The  School  Boards  were 
the  earlier  in  the  field,  and  they  have  frequently  provided  "  higher 
grade  schools''  and  evening  continuation  schools  of  high  type, 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  those  started  by  the  Town  and 
County  Councils.  But  this  occasional  overlapping  is  not,  of  itself, 
a  serious  evil,  and,  moreover,  it  is  one  which  mutual  consultation 
and  consideration  might  easily  set  right.  Nor  is  the  waste  of  public 
money  owing  tcTthis  overlapping  at  all  large  in  amount.  What  is 
serious  is  the  educational  chaos  caused  by  the  arbitrary  separation 
of  one  part  of  education  from  another;    the  total  absence  of  any 

•  There  may  also  be  expended  under  the  Public  Libraries  Acts,  1892  and  1895,  » 

I)enny  rate  (in  Manchester  and  21  other  towns,  enlarged  by  local  Act  to  2d.,  and  in 
our  towns  unlimited)  on  "public  libraries,  public  museums,  schools  for  science,  art 
galleries  and  schools  for  art."  In  addition,  the  Museums  and  Gymnasiums  Act,  1891, 
enables  any  Town  or  (Jrban  District  Councils  to  spend  up  to  a  halfpenny  rate  on 
museums,  and  another  halfpenny  rate  on  gymnasiums. 


considered  scheme  for  fulfilling  the  whole  educational  needs  of  any 
one  district ;  the  lack  of  any  coherent  system  for  the  promotion  of 
scholars  from  school  to  school ;  the  stupendous  inequality  between 
one  district  and  another ;  and  the  deadening  effect  upon  the  primary 
schools  of  their  confinement  within  rigid  limits,  and  the  exclusion 
of  their  teachers  from  the  opportunity  of  being  transferred  to  other 
branches  of  education.  What  is  wanted,  in  the  interests  alike  of 
the  public,  the  children  and  the  teachers,  is 

Administrative  Unity. 

There  ought  to  be,  in  each  district  of  convenient  size,  one  public 
educational  authority,  and  one  only  ;  responsible  for  providing  and 
controlling  all  the  education  maintained  in  the  district  out  of  public 
funds,  whether  it.be  literary,  scientific,  commercial,  artistic  or  tech- 
nological in  type — whether  it  be,  for  any  of  these  types,  primary, 
secondary  or  university  in  grade. 

The  Policy  of  Drift. 

But  there  is,  as  yet,  apparently  not  much  chance  of  our  getting 
this  administrative  unity.  Having  ''  drifted  "  into  the  present  muddle, 
the  only  easy  course  is  to  go  on  drifting  ;  and  this  is  what  nearly  every- 
body, statesman  and  schoolmaster  alike,  is  vigorously  doing.  The 
last  Liberal  Government  did  nothing  but  *'  drift,"  so  far  as  education 
was  concerned,  the  short  time  it  was  in  power  ;  and  Mr.  Acland, 
unable  to  gain  the  ear  of  the  Cabinet  for  so  dull  a  subject,  was 
reduced  to  making  untiring  administrative  attempts  to  patch  up  a 
crazy  structure. 

In  1896  the  Conservative  Government  half-heartedly  attempted 
to  unify  local  educational  administration  by  forming  "  education 
authorities  "  from  the  Councils  of  Counties  and  County  Boroughs. 
They  did  not  believe  it  possible  to  abolish  the  School  Boards,  and 
preferred,  on  the  line  of  least  resistance,  to  subordinate  them  to  the 
new  authorities.  The  Bill  passed  its  second  reading  by  an  immense 
majority,  but  was  lost  owing  to  the  revolt  of  the  smaller  or  non- 
county  boroughs,  who  objected  to  the  surrender  of  their  indepen- 
dence, and  joined  the  opponents  of  the  clauses  intended  to  strengthen 
denominational  education.  Since  then  the  chiefs  of  the  Department 
have  announced  their  intention  of  securing  the  objects  of  the  defeated 
Bill,  by  a  combination  of  administrative  action  and  small  Bills.  This 
means  that  they  have  given  up  any  serious  attempt  to  think  out 
the  problem  as  a  whole,  and  Lhat  the  policy  of  least  resistance  has 
slipped  back  into  a  policy  of  drift.  The  School  Boards  are  weak ; 
therefore  bit  by  bit  their  power  is  being  taken  from  them — but  they 
are  still  retained  in  existence.  The  County  Councils  are  strong ; 
therefore  bit  by  bit  their  powers  are  being  increased,  but  there  is  no 
suggestion  that  they  should  receive  that  unrestricted  rating  power 
and  that  control  of  all  educational  grades  which  alone  would  make 
them  efficient  educational  authorities.  The  Church  is  powerful  and 
the  Church  schools  are  in  want  of  money.  Therefore  a  new  source  of 
confusion  is  introduced  by  the  creation  of  "  associations  of  voluntary 


schools,"  which  secure  the  control  of  an  important  section  of  educa- 
tion to  the  official  hierarchy  of  the  various  denominations. 

Year  after  year  we  are  promised  a  Secondary  Education  Bill, 
and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  it  too  will  follow  the  line  of  least 
resistance  and  least  thought.  The  School  Boards  may  unfortunately 
still  further  be  restricted  both  in  their  day  and  in  their  evening 
schools,  and  the  Councils  may  be  given  increased  power,  but  will 
still  be  subject  to  a  narrow  rating  limitation,  and  still  confined  to 
special  educational  grades.  But  just  as  easy  writing  makes  bad 
reading,  so  easy  legislation  makes  bad  administration.  The  School 
Boards  and  the  denominational  school  managers  would  still  be  in 
charge  of  the  education  of  nearly  three  million  children,  and  an  ex- 
penditure of  over  twelve  millions  sterling  annually,  whilst  every 
year  the  educational  results  of  that  expenditure  would  be  endangered 
or  even  gravely  impaired.  Already  it  is  difficult  to  create  public 
interest  in  School  Board  elections.  Already  it  is  common  to  find 
only  one-fifth  of  the  electorate  taking  the  trouble  to  vote,  and  as  the 
School  Boards  are  elbowed  out  by  their  stronger  municipal  rivals, 
this  decay  of  public  interest  must  increase.  A  body  elected  on  a 
small  poll  is  always  in  peril.  The  Board  schools  have  bitter  enemies. 
In  all  sections  of  the  community  there  are  to  be  found  many  who 
think  that  to  provide  anything  beyond  the  "  Three  R's  "  for  the 
manual  laborers  is  illegitimate  and  absurd,  whilst  they  dismiss  with 
contempt  the  claim  of  elementary  teachers  to  be  or  to  become  an 
educated  class.  As  long  as  the  County  and  Town  Councils  are  kept 
without  responsibility  for  or  knowledge  of  the  primary  schools,  they 
will  tend  to  believe  that  the  only  real  education  is  to  be  found  in 
the  technical  schools  which  they  maintain,  or  in  endowed  secondary 
schools  which  they  inspect  and  aid,  and  which  are  open  to  all  who 
can  affi)rd  to  pay  the  fees,  and  to  a  selected  few  of  those  who  cannot. 
Their  natural  partizanship  for  their  own  schools  inevitably  tends 
(even  if  unconsciously)  to  reinforce  that  powerful  social  prejudice 
which  resists  any  development  of  "  primary ''  education  beyond  the 
preparation  for  a  life  of  hewing  wood  and  drawing  water.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  this  might  be  prevented  by  giving  the  School 
Boards  the  statutory  rights  to  a  few  representatives  on  the  education 
committees  of  the  Councils.  But  such  representatives  would  be  in 
a  permanent  and  helpless  minority,  and  their  presence  would  do 
little  except  increase  friction  ;  while  the  division  of  the  responsibilty 
of  the  Councils  might  tend  to  produce  that  decreased  interest  which 
is  the  result  of  indirect  election. 

One  methoJ^,  however,  of  connecting  the  Councils  with  primary 
education  is  so  perfectly  consistent  with  the  policy  of  drift  that  it 
has  been  already  foreshadowed,  and  may  be  adopted  at  any  moment. 
The  Councils,  while  still  separated  from  the  Board  schools,  may  be 
empowered  or  required  to  assist  efficient  "  voluntary,"  that  is  de- 
nominational, schools  in  their  district.  This  would  make  the  position 
of  the  Board  schools  absolutely  impossible.  The  Councils  would 
tend  to  become  partizans  not  only  of  the  social  interests  of  the 
technical  and  secondary  schools,  but  also  of  the  religious  interests  of 


the  denominational  schools,  and  religious  tolerance  for  teachers  would, 
like  the  teaching  of  French  or  algebra  to  children  without  fee  or 
scholarship,  seem  to  be  one  of  the  "  fads ''  of  an  unreasonable  and 
discredited  faction. 

Thus,  whilst  reform  is  difficult,  delay  is  dangerous.  The  "  policy 
of  drift ''  will  not  save  the  School  Boards,  and  will  probably  destroy 
all  chance  of  an  enlightened  development  of  elementary  education 
for  the  mass  of  the  people.*  Every  year  the  Town  and  County 
Councils  become  stronger  and  more  grasping ;  every  year  the  im- 
portunities of  the  Anglicans  and  the  Roman  Catholics  for  increased 
grants  of  public  money  for  their  denominational  schools  become 
more  pressing  ;  every  year  the  muddle  increases. 

The    Claim    of  the    School    Boards   to    be   the    Sole 
Educational   Authorities. 

If  the  "  policy  of  drift "  is  thus  so  dangerous  to  elementary 
education,  and  if  everything  points  to  unification  as  the  remedy, 
why  should  we  not  adopt  the  Liberal  and  Nonconformist  cry  'Of 
"  School  Boards  everywhere  and  for  everything  ?  "  This  proposal — 
to  place  the  whole  of  public  education  in  each  district  under  the 
control  of  the  body  already  elected  by  the  citizens  to  manage  the 
greater  part  of  it — seems  at  first  sight  irresistible.  Closer  considera- 
tion proves,  however,  that  it  is  impracticable  as  a  solution  of  the 
present  difficulties,  and  that  even  if  it  were  possible,  it  would  not  be 
desirable.  We  simply  cannot  make  the  School  Board  the  universal 
authority  for  secondary  and  technical  education,  because  : — 

(i)  In  one-third  of  England  School  Boards  do  not  exist.  It 
was  exactly  for  this  reason  that  the  School  Board  was  ignored 
in  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  of  1889,  and  the  new  powers 
were  given  to  the  County,  Borough  and  Urban  District  Coun- 
cils, w^hich  together  cover  all  England. 

(2)  School  Boards  are  so  fiercely  hated  by  large  sections  of 
the  people,  so  little  desired  by  the  ordinary  man,  and  so  ener- 
geticall}'  opposed  by  positive  majorities  of  the  local  electors, 
that  their  compulsory  establishment  in  places  where  they  are 
not  petitioned  for,  and  where  they  are  not  absolutely  required 
to  provide  new  schools,  is  politically  impossible — even  if  it 
could  be  defended  on  principles  of  Democracy  and  Local  Self 
Government. 

(3)  Even  where  School  Boards  exist,  their  districts  are,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  absolutely  unsuitable  for  anything  beyond 
elementary  education.  Out  of  2,527  existing  School  Boards, 
2,085  govern  populations  of  less  than  5,000.    It  will  certainly  be 

*  In  December,  1900,  this  peril  was  made  both  imminent  and  apparent.  The 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  decided  (in  R,  v.  Cockerton)  that  the  London  School  Board 
could  not,  out  of  the  School  Board  rate,  conduct  classes  for  the  examinations  and 
grants  of  the  old  Science  and  Art  Department,  or  go  beyond  the  Code  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  or  give  instruction  of  any  kind  to  adults,  whether  in  day  or  evening 
schools.  This  decision  may  perhaps  be  appealed  against,  but  it  will  certainly  be 
accepted  by  the  Government  as  definitely  limiting  the  powers  of  the  School  Boards. 
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impossible  for  many  years  to  come  in  England  to  maintain  even 
one  good  secondary  school  for  boys  and  girls  in  a  population  as 
small  as  20,000.  Only  about  300  out  of  the  2,527  existing  School 
Boards  deal  with  such  a  population.  Higher  education,  and 
more  specialized  education  would,  of  course,  be  outside  the 
possibilities  of  many  even  of  these  larger  Boards.  To  make 
the  School  Board  the  sole  authority  for  all  education  within 
its  district  would  necessarily  involve  abolishing  nine-tenths  of 
the  existing  School  Boards,  and  creating  new  bodies  for  much 
larger  districts  than  single  parishes,  or  even  than  small  boroughs. 
There  would  still  remain  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  the 
purely  rural  areas  divorced  from  their  urban  centres.  But  even 
if  it  were  possible  to  adopt  the  existing  School  Boards  as  the 
authorities  for  secondary  and  technical  education,  it  would  not 
be  desirable,  because  School  Boards  have  inevitably  become  the 
scene  of  religious  quarrels,  and  experience  shows  that  their 
election  is  almost  always  made  the  occasion  for  a  struggle 
between  religious  denominations.  No  one  would  wish  to  infect 
secondary  and  technical  education — hitherto  mainly  free  from 
sectarian  squabbles — with  this  deplorable  strife. 

The  Case  for  a  New  Educational  Authority. 

Many  defenders  of  School  Boards  now  admit  with  regret  that  it 
is  politically  and  geographically  impossible  to  make  the  existing 
School  Boards  the  sole  educational  authorities  for  their  respective 
districts.  They  urge  that  the  best  way  to  secure  administrative 
unity  in  education  is  to  create  a  brand-new  body ;  to  divest  the 
County,  Borough  and  Urban  District  Councils  of  all  their  present 
educational  powers  ;  to  abolish  all  School  Boards  ;  to  divide  England 
up  afresh  into  suitable  districts ;  and  to  make  each  district  elect  an 
Education  Council,  to  which  should  be  entrusted  all  the  education 
within  its  area.  But  this  too,  on  examination,  is  found  to  be  both 
impracticable  and  undesirable,  because, 

1.  It  would  involve  the  maximum  of  disturbance  of  local 
property,  finances  and  vested  interests,  and  would  combine  in 
one  irresistible  opposition  (i)  the  2,527  School  Boards  and  the 
1,200  County,  Borough  and  Urban  District  Councils,  all  object- 
ing to  have  their  freehold  schools  taken  away  from  them,  (ii) 
all  their  officials  whose  salaries  would  be  disturbed  and  their 
very  places  jeopardized,  (iii)  all  the  members  of  Parliament,  not 
understancfing  what  it  was  about,  but  desperately  wirepuUed  by 
the  aforesaid  local  bodies  and  their  officials,  and  (iv)  all  the  rate- 
payers who  would  expect  their  rates  to  be  raised  by  the  change. 
No  House  of  Commons  would  look  twice  at  such  a  Bill  ;  and  no 
Cabinet  would  propose  it. 

2.  It  would  almost  certainly  transfer  to  the  elections  of  the 
new  bodies,  and  so  enlarge  and  perpetuate,  the  religious  animo- 
sities and  sectarian  strife  that  now  dominate  School  Board 
elections   and   obstruct   educational    progress.      All   experience 
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indicates  that,  at  any  rate  in  the  England  of  this  generation, 
pubHc  bodies  directly  elected  to  manage  schools  will  be  elected 
largely  on  theological  grounds.  The  proposed  new  Educational 
Councils,  though  elected  for  wider  educational  functions,  and 
often  for  larger  areas,  would  tend  to  be  merely  the  existing 
School  Boards  under  a  new  name. 

We  come  thus  into  direct  conflict  with  those  who,  so  far  as 
matters  educational  are  concerned,  still  cherish  a  belief  in  the 
necessity  of  an  ad  hoc  body.  This  demands  separate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Story  of  the  "Ad  Hoc"  Body. 

It  IS  now  often  urged,  in  support  of  the  School  Boards,  or  of  the 
proposal  to  create  elected  Educational  Councils,  that  the  business  of 
providing  and  managing  schools  is  of  so  special  a  nature  that  it  is 
best  entrusted  to  a  separate  public  body  elected  ad  hoc  (that  is  to 
say,  for  this  special  business  only).  This  is  not  the  reason  why 
School  Boards  were  invented.  Whatever  good  arguments  there 
may  be  for  an  ad  hoc  body  for  school  management,  the  School 
Board,  as  we  know  it,  is  merely  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  what 
was  once  a  large  class.  A  hundred  years  ago  most  of  the  local 
government  of  the  English  towns  was  carried  on  by  ad  hoc  bodies, 
chosen  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  for  all  sorts  of  different  functions. 
During  the  eighteenth  century,  as  the  urban  population  increased, 
it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  for  more  local  government. 
No  statesman  thought  out  any  general  system.  What  happened 
was  that  one  bit  after  another  was  stuck  upon  the  structure  of  the 
old  township  government — in  one  place  a  special  board  of  com- 
missioners was  appointed  to  drain  the  marshes ;  in  another  a  separate 
body  of  governors  and  directors  of  the  poor  was  elected  to  provide 
a  workhouse ;  elsewhere  a  board  of  trustees  was  set  to  keep  a  road 
in  repair ;  or  a  special  "  lamp  board ''  would  be  constituted  to  pave 
and  light  the  streets.  It  was  the  age  of  ad  hoc  bodies,  elected, 
co-opted,  appointed  or  constituted  in  every  conceivable  way,  and 
literally  thousands  of  them  came  into  existence.  In  1834,  when  the 
Poor  Law  was  reformed,  there  was  no  public  body  either  in  the 
rural  districts,  or  in  the  unorganized  urban  districts,  to  which  the 
new  work  could  possibly  have  been  given.  A  new  ad  hoc  body  had 
therefore  to  be  created.  The  result  of  this  historical  accident  is 
that  there  are  people  to-day  who  have  come  honestly  to  believe 
that  the  management  of  a  workhouse  and  the  administration  of 
relief  is  a  matter  of  so  special  a  nature  that  it  must  be  entrusted  to 
an  ad  hoc  body.  When,  in  1870,  Mr.  Forster  carried  the  Education 
Act,  efficient  town  councils  existed  in  the  boroughs,  and  it  was  at 
first  proposed  that  the  School  Board  should  be  nominated  by  these 
Town  Councils,  of  which  they  would  virtually  have  been  statutory 
committees,  with  independent  powers.  But  in  the  rural  districts 
no  responsible  local  authority  could  be  found,  and  the  great  pop- 
ulation of  London  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Vestries.  Indirect 
election    was   objected    to    by   the   Radicals,   and   the   various    de- 
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noniinational  bodies  insisted  on  *'  a  representation  of  all  parties 
and  all  religions."  So  Mr.  Forster  gave  way,  and  directly  elected 
School  Boards  were  created.  Now  many  people  have  come  to  feel 
that  there  is  something  inherently  reasonable  and  natural  in  having 
a  separate  elected  body  to  look  after  schools.  This  is  not  the 
opinion  of  Germany  or  Austria,  France  or  Switzerland,  where  they 
know  something  about  education.  In  all  these  countries  the  public 
body  that  manages  other  local  affairs  also  manages  the  schools.  The 
hesitation  to  carry  the  ad  hoc  theory  to  its  logical  conclusion  shows 
an  inherent  doubt  in  its  validity.  Mr.  Chaplin's  proposal  to  create  a 
special  authority  for  defective  poor  law  childen  met  with  universal 
condemnation,  and  during  the  debates  on  the  London  Government 
Bill,  i8qq,  the  suggestion  that  Boards  of  Guardians  should  be 
abolished  and  their  duties  handed  over  to  municipal  authorities,  met 
with  general  acceptance,  especially  from  experts  like  Canon  Barnett. 
We  have,  in  fact,  ceased  to  believe  in  the  need  for  ad  hoc  authorities. 
During  the  last  sixty  years  they  have  been  as  far  as  possible  absorbed 
and  abolished.* 

The  success  of  Town  and  County  Councils,  with  their  varied 
functions,  is  evidence  that  separate  bodies  for  separate  services  are 
superfluous.  There  is  at  least  as  much  difference  between  main 
drains  and  lunatic  asylums,  between  street  sweeping  and  technical 
education,  between  prevention  of  infectious  disease  and  providing 
music  in  the  parks  as  there  is  between  ''purely  municipal,"  poor  law, 
and  educational  functions — problems  no  less  difficult,  duties  no  less 
important,  are  involved  in  the  actual  work  of  a  modern  municipality 
as  in  any  of  the  three  separate  services. 

The  \Vay  Out. 

If,  then,  it  is  impracticable  and  undesirable,  either  to  make  the 
School  Boards  the  sole  educational  authorities,  or  to  supersede  them 
and  all  other  existing  educational  bodies  by  brand-new  Educational 
Councils,  how  are  we  to  get  administrative  unity  ?  What  we  have 
to  work  towards  is  the  concentration  in  a  single  elected  body  for 
each  locality  of  all-  the  public  business  entrusted  to  that  locality. 
Leaving  Poor  Law  aside,  as  outside  the  purpose  of  the  present 
Tract,  let  us  consider  how,  on  this  principle,  we  can  get  out  of  the 
Education  muddle. 

First,  as  to  the  unit  of  area.  It  is  at  once  clear  that  the  large 
towns  must  be  kept  as  distinct  educational  units.  Birmingham  and 
Manchester,  Liverpool  and  Leeds,  can  neither  be  broken  up  nor 
merged.  Outside  the  large  towns,  seeing  that  we  want  unity  of  all 
grades  of  education,  the  unit  of  area  must,  it  is  clear,  be  much 
larger  than  the  parish  ;  and  as  a  large  part  of  the  educational 
machinery  is  already  organized  by  the  County,  it  does  not  seem 
either  practicable  or  desirable  to  adopt  any  other  area. 

Leaving  out  of  account  for  a  moment  London  and  the  County 
Boroughs,   we   propose   that,    in   the    50   Administrative    Counties 

•  The  one  case  in  which  such  authorities  have  been  approved  and  multiplied — 
that  of  Port  and  Harbor  Trusts — is  not  really  an  exception. 
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which  make  up  the  rest  of  England,  the  County  Council  should  be 
made  responsible  for  the  provision  and  maintenance  of  every  kind 
and  grade  of  education  within  its  area.  All  School  Boards  existing 
within  the  County  should  be  abolished,  and  their  schools  transferred 
to  the  County  Council.  The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  these  and 
other  public  schools  should  become  an  equal  charge  throughout  the 
County,  levied  in  the  ordinary  County  rate.  The  first  duty  of  the 
County  Council  should  be  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Board  of 
Education  for  criticism  (but  not  for  control)  a  complete  survey  of 
the  existing  educational  provision  for  the  whole  County,  from  the 
elementary  school  to  the  university,  coupled  with  a  plan  for  its 
completion  and  improvement.  The  Council  should  have  full  and 
free  powers  to  experiment  in  schools  and  subjects,  and  of  initiation 
in  new  forms  of  instruction,  subject  onl}^  to  the  consent  of  the 
Board, of  Education.  Finally,  it  should  control  any  public  educa- 
tional endowments  belonging  to  the  locality,  administer  the  "whiskey 
money,"  and  have  unlimited  powers  to  levy  rates  for  the  aiding  and 
supplying  of  every  description  of  education  within  its  district.* 

We  have  here  the  basis  of  a  complete  and  systematic  organization 
of  education  (outside  London  and  the  62  County  Boroughs),  based 
on  the  principle  of  administrative  unity.  But  there  are  difficulties 
in  the  way,  and  objections  to  be  overcome,  with  which  we  must  deal 
one  by  one. 

(a)     The  Non-County  Borough. 

The  first  difficulty  that  confronts  us  is  the  claim  of  the  Non- 
County  Borough  and  the  large  Urban  District  to  escape  from  the 
County,  and  to  be  made,  like  the  County  Borough,  a  completely 
independent  educational  unit.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  undesirable 
even  to  appear  to  limit  the  activity  of  an  energetic  and  growing 
town.  On  the  other,  we  have  the  practical  impossibility  of  disturb- 
ing the  "whiskey  money"  distribution,  which  now  goes  to  the 
Counties  and  County  Boroughs ;  and  cutting  off  from  the  Counties 
nearly  all  their  schools  and  institutes,  which  have  naturally  been 
placed  in  the  urban  centres.  The  solution  must  be  found  in  a 
proper  organization  of  functions  and  powers.  The  educational 
system  of  the  County  must  be  organized  as  a  whole,  the  little 
market  towns  taking  in  it  their  proper  place  as  educational  centres 
for  the  adjacent  districts.  But,  in  this  system,  the  local  administra- 
tion, including  the  whole  management  of  the  institutions  in  the 
towns,  should  be  delegated  by  the  County  Council  to  a  responsible 
local  committee  for  each  Non-County  Borough  or  Urban  District. 
This  local  committee  might  consist,  in  the  main,  of  persons  nomin- 

*  The  six  English  Universities  would  remain,  as  at  present,  independent  of  the 
local  authorities,  except  in  so  far  as  these  might  aid  them  by  grants,  in  which  event 
conditions  would  naturally  be  mutually  agreed.  But  the  universities,  no  less  than 
other  educational  bodies,  should  be  subject  to  inspection,  criticism  and  public  report 
by  the  Board  of  Education  itself.  Such  endowed,  "  non-local  "  schools  as  Eton  and 
Harrow,  and  the  various  unattached  colleges  and  specialized  educational  institutions, 
would  occupy  a  similar  position. 
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ated  by  the  Borough  or  Urban  District  Council,  together  with  the 
County  Councillors  for  the  district,  at  least  two  women,  and  possibly 
other  persons  interested  in  education.  These  committees  could  be 
allowed,  subject  to  the  ultimate  control  of  the  County  Council,  to 
spend  a  definite  sum  annually  allotted  to  them  by  the  Council,  plus 
any  special  rate  in  their  own  area  that  the  Borough  or  Urban 
District  Council  could  be  induced  to  levy. 

(If)  The  Abskxck  ok  Womkn,  and  optex  of  Persons  with 
Educational  Experience,  from  Countv  and  Borough  Councils. 

It  is  said  that  County  and  Borough  Councils,  though  they  usually 
contain  some  experienced  administrators,  are  unfit  to  manage  schools, 
because  (i)  they  often  include  no  men  of  educational  experience  or 
interested  in  the  subject,  and  (ii)  women  are  not  eligible  to  sit  upon 
them.*  To  get  over  this  real  difiSculty,  and  also  to  facilitate  efficient 
administration,  the  County  and  Borough  Councils  should  be  required 
b\'  statute  to  appoint  special  educational  committees.  Under  the 
Technical  Instruction  Acts  the  Town  and  County  Councils  have 
spontaneously  developed  this  organization  for  educational  purposes, 
entrusting  the  execution  of  their  powers  to  committees  on  which 
are  co-opted  persons  whose  presence  and  advice  may  be,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  desired.  This  system  has  worked  so  well  that  it 
ought  to  be  continued.  The  Jocal  authorities  for  education  would 
then  be  the  Town  and  County  Councils  acting  each  through  a 
statutory  committee  consisting  of  a  majority  of  councillors  and  of 
certain  co-opted  individuals.  In  order  to  preserve  unity  of  control, 
no  other  authority  or  body  of  persons  should  have  a  statutory  claim 
to  representation  thereon  ;  but,  if  only  (pending  an  alteration  ot 
the  law)  to  ensure  the  presence  of  women,  the  Town  or  County 
Council  should  be  required  to  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  Board 
of  Education  the  proposed  composition  of  its  committees.  These 
committees,  like  other  committees,  should  not  have  the  power  to 
levy  a  rate,  otherwise  all  the  simplification  of  finance  would  be  lost. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  financial  year  the  committee  would  present 
its  budget,  and  after  getting  it  passed  would  administer  the  allotted 
funds  without  further  interference  by  the  Council. 

{c)     The  Need  for  Local  Supervision. 

But  the  County  is  a  large  area,  and  it  is  rightly  urged  that  no 
County  Council  can  properly  undertake  the  actual  management  ot 
the  schools  in  aJ4  its  parishes.  It  is  not  suggested  that  it  should  do 
so.  The  work  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  County  Council 
would  be  to  frame  a  scheme  for  providing  and  maintaining  such 
schools,  of  such  grades  and  types,  and  in  such  localities  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  County  require.  It  should  provide  both  the 
capital  cost  and  the  annual  maintenance  of  these  schools  ;  frame 
regulations  for  their  government  ;  inspect  them  by  its  officials  ;  and 

*  The  law  should,  of  course,  be  changed,  so  us  to  make  women  eligible  for 
election  to  both  Town  and  County  Councils.     See  Fabian  Tract,  No.  93. 


appoint  all  the  head-masters.  But  the  detailed  administration  of  the 
several  institutions,  the  selection  of  assistant-masters,  and  as  much 
else  as  possible  should  be  delegated  to  a  local  committee,  appointed 
by  the  County  Council  for  each  parish  or  for  each  institution.  For 
this  local  committee,  two  alternatives  present  themselves.  Either 
the  County  Council  might  be  required  to  appoint  the  local  Parish 
Council,  or  the  County  Council  might  be  left  to  appoint  whom  it 
chose  among  the  local  residents,  with  the  addition  of  two  or  more 
members  nominated  by  the  Parish  Council. 

(d)     How  TO  Deal  w^ith  the  Voluntary  Schools. 

Every  County  Council  would  find  the  greater  part  of  the 
elementary  education  in  its  district  in  the  hands  of  voluntary 
schools,  owning  no  allegiance  to  it  or  to  any  other  local  authority ; 
but  often  starving  for  lack  of  funds,  and  grossl}^  below  any  reason- 
able standard  of  educational  efficiency.  It  is  politically  impossible 
to  abolish  these  voluntary  schools ;  and  whatever  we  may  think  of 
the  theological  reasons  for  their  establishment,  their  separate  and 
practically  individual  management  does  incidentally  afford  what 
ought  to  be,  in  any  public  system  of  education,  most  jealously 
safeguarded,  namely,  variety,  and  the  opportunity  of  experiment. 
What  we  have  to  do  with  the  voluntary  schools  is  to  put  them 
under  the  control  of  the  local  educational  authority ;  to  improve 
and  strengthen  their  committees  of  management ;  to  raise  their 
efficiency  ;  and  especially  to  provide  better  salaries  for  their 
teachers ;  to  make  impossible  the  tyrannical  vagaries  of  foolish 
clergymen  in  the  village  schools ;  and  to  bring  these  into  co- 
ordination with  the  rest  of  the  educational  system. 

We  propose  that  the  County  Council  should  be  allowed  to  offer 
a  grant  in  aid  up  to,  say,  five  or  even  ten  shillings  per  head  per 
annum  to  all  the  voluntary  schools  in  the  County,  to  be  spent  in 
increasing  the  salaries  of  the  teaching  staff,  or  otherwise  raising  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools ;  and  in  all  cases  subject  to  the  following 
conditions,  viz.  : — 

(a)  The  County  Council  to  be  allowed  to  inspect  the  schools, 
frame  regulations  for  their  administration,  and  audit  their 
accounts. 

{b)  All  future  appointments  and  dismissals  of  teachers  to  be 
subject  to  its  confirmation. 

{c)  The  appointment,  subject  to  its  approval,  of  a  committee 
of  managers,  which  should  invariably  include  two  members  to 
be  annually  nominated  by  the  Parish  (or  Urban  District  or 
Borough)  Council  ;  meet  at  least  once  in  every  term,  appoint 
its  own  chairman  and  clerk,  and  have  brought  before  it  all 
school  business  (including  the  appointment,  suspension,  or  dis- 
missal of  teachers,  the  school  log,  and  the  school  accounts)  ; 
be  responsible  for  the  whole  management  of  the  school ;  and 
transmit  copies  of  its  minutes  annually  to  the  County  Council. 
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The  Education  Committee  of  the  County  Council  should  be 
empowered  to  provide  additional  school  places  when  in  its  opinion 
the  existing  denominational  school  accommodation,  though  suffi- 
cient, was  unsuitable  to  the  demands  of  the  district.  In  this  way 
the  Church  schools  would  remain  strong  where  the  Church  was 
strong,  but  a  sufficient  remedy  would  be  provided  for  substantial 
Nonconformist  grievances.  A  right  of  appeal  to  the  Board  of 
Education  should  also  be  reserved  to  the  managers  of  any  ''volun- 
tary" school  in  any  case  of  complaint  against  the  local  authority. 
With  this  freer  system  of  grants  the  "special  aid  grant"  should 
be  merged  in  the  other  Government  grants  in  aid  and  the  voluntary 
associations  for  its  administration  should  be  abolished  as  unnecessary 
and  inconsistent  with  County  districts. 

London  and  the  County  Boroughs. 

We  have  reserved  the  case  of  London  and  the  62  County 
Boroughs,  where  the  need  for  educational  improvement  is  less 
crying  than  in  the  rural  districts,  and  the  problem  of  unification 
more  difficult.  The  administrative  unity  of  all  grades  of  education 
is,  however,  no  less  desirable  in  London  and  the  large  towns  than 
in  the  country,  and  the  malign  influence  of  sectarian  quarrels  at 
School  Board  elections  is  apt  to  be  even  more  severely  felt.  On 
the  other  hand  the  School  Boards  in  these  large  towns  are  usually 
at  least  as  efficient  as  the  municipal  authorities ;  the  work  to  be 
done  is  large — in  London  colossal ;  and  there  would  be  some  danger 
that  unification  would  lead  not,  as  in  the  Counties,  to  an  increased 
expenditure  on  education,  but  to  some  slackening  in  the  present 
rate  of  increase,  if  not  to  a  positive  limit.  The  School  Boards  in 
London  and  the  County  Boroughs  should  therefore  for  the  most 
part  be  left  untouched.  The  County  Council  in  London  and  the 
Town  Councils  in  the  County  Boroughs  would  become  the  author- 
ities for  all  education  outside  the  powers  of  the  School  Boards,  with 
spending  powers  in  this  department  of  their  work  as  unlimited  as 
in  drainage  or  water  supply.  They  should,  of  course,  retain  all 
their  existing  powers,  and  they  should,  moreover,  have  the  same 
enlarged  powers  of  providing  new  schools  as  are  given  to  the 
rural  County  Councils. 

These  considerations  do  not  apply  to  such  County  Boroughs  as 
Bury,  Chester,  Lincoln,  Preston,  St'  Helens  and  Stockport,  which 
have  no  School  Board.  Nor  need  they  apply  to  County  Boroughs 
like  Wigan,  where  the  School  Board  has  no  school;  or  like  Black- 
burn, Oxford  of  Worcester,  where  only  five  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
children  are  in  Board  Schools ;  or  like  Bath  or  Exeter,  where  the 
Board  Schools  contain  fewer  than  2,000  children.  In  all  these  cases 
the  School  Board  should  be  abolished,  and  the  Town  Council  at 
once  made  responsible  for  all  grades  of  education.  This  would 
leave  about  47  County  Boroughs  in  which,  as  in  London,  the  School 
Board  system  may  be  deemed  to  have  so  firmly  established  itself,  as 
to  be  entitled  to  be  untouched.  But  even  in  these  cases  it  should 
be  open  to  the  School  Board,  if  it  should  come  to  think  it  desirable, 
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to  terminate  its  own  existence,  and  transfer  its  schools  and  powers 
to  the  municipaUty.*  Meanwhile  the  School  Board  should  be  strongly 
represented  on  the  education  committee  of  the  municipal  body ;  and 
the  management  of  the  proposed  grant  in  aid  of  voluntary  schools 
should  be  dealt  with  by  a  statutory  sub-committee,  of  which  the 
School  Board  members  should  form  one  half. 

II.— THE    CENTRAL    AUTHORITY. 
The  Present   Drift. 

The  Board  of  Education  Act  of  1899  has  substituted  the  Board 
of  Education  for  the  Education  Department,  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art,  the  Charity  Commissioners  and  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, but  no  provision  has  so  far  been  made  for  the  rearrangement 
of  their  overlapping  powers  or  for  the  internal  organization  of  the 
new  Department.  The  powers  of  the  Treasury  over  universit}' 
colleges,  of  the  Local  Government  Board  over  poor  law  schools,  of 
the  Home  Office  over  industrial  schools  and  reformatories,  and 
through  the  Prisons  Commissioners,  over  prison  schools,  of  the  India 
Office  over  the  Engineering  College  at  Cooper's  Hill,  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  over  the  agricultural  colleges,  and  of  the  War  Office 
and  Admiralty  over  their  own  primary  schools  in  garrison  towns, 
and  over  military  and  naval  schools,  are  still  continued  to  these 
departments.  A  consultative  committee  has  been  created,  but 
without  specific  powers  beyond  the  framing  of  a  register  of  teachers. 
So  far  as  can  be  seen,  the  present  intention  is  to  organize  the 
Board  of  Education  solely  into  primary  and  secondary  divisions, 
the  latter  being  illogically  sub-divided  into  "  technical  education  " 
and  "  secondary  schools."  Such  a  plan  may  easily  reduce  the 
whole  "  reform  "  to  a  merely  mechanical  concentration  of  existing 
departments  under  a  single  roof.  This  is  of  no  use  if  no  real 
unity  and  no  organic  relation  between  the  various  kinds  and 
grades  of  education  is  created.  Failure  to  secure  this  would  be 
particularly  bad  for  elementary  education,  which  it  is  the  fashion 
to  regard  as  mechanical  and  suitable  for  assignment  to  lower-grade 
minds.  The  education  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  must  not  be 
isolated  from  the  general  intellectual  movement  either  locally  or  at 
the  centre. 

Our  Plan. 

The  Board  of  Education  should  have,  subject  to  the  authority  of 
Parliament,  powers  of  inspection,  criticism,  and  audit  of  all  education 
of  every  kind  and  grade,  which  is  maintained  or  aided  out  of  monies 
provided  by  Parliament,  or  from  endowments  or  trust  funds  derived 
from  persons  deceased ;  and  the  Board  should  therefore  take  cogniz- 
ance, not  only  of  such  primary  and  secondary  education  as  it  con- 

*  In  1900-1  the  Nottingham  Town  Council  put  a  clause  in  a  bill  which  it  was 
promoting,  for  the  complete  merging  of  the  School  Board  in  the  Town  Council.  The 
School  Board  passed  a  resolution  (January  1901)  that  the  Bill  was  "premature,"  and 
desired  its  withdrawal  "  for  the  present."  But  the  Board  is  understood  to  be  not 
unfavorable  to  the  principle. 
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trols,  but  also  of  universities  and  university  colleges,  non-local 
schools,  and  other  endowed  educational  institutions,  army  and  navy 
schools,  training  colleges,  poor  law  schools,  and  industrial  and  refor- 
matory schools  and  school-ships. 

The  official  staff  should  be  unified  and  divided  primarily  into 
departments  on  a  geographical  basis,  so  that  the  section  of  the  office 
dealing  with  each  area  should  take  within  its  purview  all  the  grades 
of  education,  whether  elementary,  secondary  or  university,  and  all 
subjects  of  study,  whether  literary,  scientific,  technological  or  com- 
mercial, carried  on  in  the  day  or  in  the  evening,  under  public 
authorities  or  bodies  of  managers  or  trustees.  Only  in  this  way  can 
we  ensure  a  complete  view  of  all  the  needs  of  the  district,  the 
organic  unity  of  education  within  that  district,  and  a  differentiation 
of  the  requirements  of  different  districts.  This  fundamental  organ- 
ization of  the  central  department  should  be  into  ten  or  twelve 
"  provinces,"  each  including  all  public  education  within  a  well- 
defined  geographical  area,  such  as  London,  Lancashire  and  Cheshire, 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  the  South-Eastern  Counties  and  so  on. 

Each  of  these  ten  or  twelve  geographical  sections  should  be 
under  an  official  of  high  standing  and  varied  experience,  who  might 
be  called  Provincial  Superintendent.  Through  his  hands  should 
pass  all  the  reports  and  other  papers  relating  to  any  part  of  the 
education  of  his  district,  which  should  have  its  own  staff  of  in- 
spectors for  different  kinds  of  schools  and  different  subjects  of 
study.  Each  province  would  have  its  own  special  needs,  and  special 
difficulties,  which  should  be  treated  without  any  striving  after  rigid 
uniformity. 

But  in  order  to  secure  the  highest  specialist  efficiency,  no  less 
than  national  unity,  all  important  proposals  should  pass  from  the 
heads  of  the  geographical  departments  to  one  of  three  or  four  staff 
officers,  of  the  rank  of  Assistant  Under-Secretary  of  State,  who 
should  devote  themselves  each  to  one  kind  of  education,  and  should 
deal  with  that  kind  of  education  all  over  the  country.  PVom  him 
the  papers  would  go,  through  the  permanent  Under  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  Board,  that  is  the  Minister  for  Education,  for  final 
decision. 

The  Board  of  Education  should  require  {a)  the  provision  of  at 
least  a  prescribed  minimum  supply  of  all  grades  of  education  by 
each  local  authority  separately  or  in  conjunction  with  other  local 
authorities ;  and  (d)  the  provision  of  an  adequate  educational  and 
administrative,  staff. 

The  Board  of  Education  should  make  the  following  grants: — 
(<?)  a  fixed  grant  based  upon  a  calculation  of  two-thirds  of  the 
necessary  minimum  expenditure  on  each  grade ;  and  {/>)  a  variable 
grant  based  upon  one-half  of  the  additional  expenditure  on  any 
grade  up  to  a  fixed  maximum.  In  this  way  efficiency  and  enterprise 
would  be  promoted,  and  at  the  same  time  extravagance  checked. 
If  any  education^  authority  expended  less  than  the  minimum  in 
order  to  save  the  rates,  that  is,  raised  by  rate  less  than  one-third  of 
the  minimum  expenditure,  the  Board  should  have  power,  in  the  first 
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instance,  to  fine  the  locality  by  reducing  or  withholding  all  or  part 
of  its  grant,  and  of  supplying  the  deficiency  thns  caused  by  ordering  a 
special  local  rate  to  he  levied.  If  this  failed  to  ensure  the  provision 
of  the  "  National  Minimum  "  of  education  in  the  particular  locality, 
the  Board  should  have  power,  in  the  last  resort,  to  remove  the 
defaulting  local  authority  from  office,  and  appoint,  for  a  short  term 
of  years,  Government  Commissioners  in  its  stead,  with  power  to  rate. 
But  such  a  drastic  course  would  never  be  necessary.  Meanwhile  the 
Board's  inspector  should  have  the  right  to  attend  at  all  full  meetings 
of  the  authority. 

Conclusion. 

The  democratic  ideal  in  education  is  not  merely  that  a  ladder 
should  be  provided,  whereby  a  few  students  may  climb  unimpeded 
from  the  elementary  school  to  the  university  ;  though  even  this  ideal 
has  little  chance  of  realization  so  long  as  some  rungs  of  the  ladder 
are  under  no  one's  care,  and  competing  guardians  squabble  for  the 
right  to  look  after  others.  What  the  national  well-being  demands, 
and  what  we  must  insist  upon,  is  that  every  child,  dull  or  clever,  rich 
or  poor,  should  receive  all  the  education  requisite  for  the  full  de- 
velopment of  its  faculties.  For  every  child,  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  at  least  a  "  national  minimum  "  of  education  must  be  com- 
pulsorily  provided.  Above  and  beyond  that  minimum  we  must  see 
that  ample  provision  is  made  for  varying  faculties  and  divergent 
tastes.  Our  plan  is  to  extend  popular  control  and  popular  assistance 
to  every  branch  of  education  ;  to  combine  all  the  scattered  and  over- 
lapping authorities ;  and  to  link  together  the  municipal  life  of  our 
local  authorities  with  the  intellectual  life  of  the  schools  by  the  con- 
centration of  all  local  services  under  one  local  body.  This  plan,  it 
is  true,  requires  the  surrender  of  some  cherished  illusions,  and  involves 
some  delicate  adjustments  to  suit  transitory  forms  of  organization,  but 
if  these  difficulties  are  faced  and  met  on  the  lines  sketched  out  in  this 
Tract,  we  shall  bring  the  schools  into  intimate  connection  with  the 
everyday  life  of  the  country  and  secure  so  far  as  official  machinery 
is  concerned  a  sound  and  efficient  educational  system. 

The  still  more  important  and  more  difficult  problems  of  what  to- 
teach  and  how  to  educate,  remain  for  separate  consideration. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  following  essay  in  the  Contemporary  Review  (Feb.  1896) 
a  Millionaire  Movement  has  taken  place,  culminating  in  the  recent  expression  of 
opinion  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  that  no  man  should  die  rich.  A  reference  to 
Fabian  Tract  No.  5,  "  Facts  for  Socialists,"  will  convince  Mr.  Carnegie  that  the 
danger  he  warns  us  against  is  still  far  from  widespread.  Nor  is  the  doctrine  new : 
John  Ruskin  "unloaded"  and  published  his  accounts  with  the  public  years  ago; 
and  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards's  annual  investments  for  the  common  good  have  come  to 
be  regarded  as  an  ordinary  asset,  like  the  established  Parliamentary  Grants  in  Aid. 
But  the  modern  substitution  of  Combination  for  Competition  as  the  principle  of 
capitalism  is  producing  a  new  crop  of  individual  fortunes  so  monstrous  as  to  make 
their  possessors  publicly  ridiculous.  Unloading  is,  for  the  moment,  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  problem  is,  how  to  unload  without  the  waste,  pauperization,  and  demoraliza- 
tion that  are  summed  up  in  England  under  the  word  charity.  It  seems  clear  from 
some  late  sensational  disbursements  that  the  Millionaires  have  not  solved  this  pro- 
blem. For  this  they  cannot  be  blamed,  because  the  problem  is  fundamentally  in- 
soluble under  the  social  conditions  which  produce  it ;  but  they  can  at  least  do  their 
best  instead  of  their  worst  with  their  superfluity ;  and,  so  far,  thej'^  seem  to  prefer, 
with  the  best  intentions,  to  do  their  worst.  In  the  hope  that  my  essay  may  prove 
suggestive  to  them,  the  Fabian  Society  has  decided  to  reprint  it,  with  the  permission 
of  the  Editor  of  the  Contemporary  Review,  as  a  Fabian  Tract. 

London,  1901.  G.  B.  S. 


Socialism  for  Millionaires 


The  Sorrows  of  the  Millionaire. 

The  millionaire  class,  a  small  but  growing  one,  into  which  any  of  us 
may  be  flung  to-morrow  by  the  accidents  or  commerce,  is  perhaps 
the  most  neglected  in  the  community.  As  far  as  1  know,  this  is  the 
first  Tract  that  has  ever  been  written  for  millionaires.  In  the 
advertisements  of  the  manufactures  of  the  country  1  find  that  every- 
thing is  produced  for  the  million  and  nothing  for  the  millionaire. 
Children,  boys,  youths,  "  gents,''  ladies,  artizans,  professional  men, 
even  peers  and  kings  are  catered  for  ;  but  the  miilioaaire's  custom  is 
evidently  not  worth  having  :  there  are  too  few  of  him.  Whilst  the 
poorest  have  their  Rag  Fair,  a  duly  organized  and  busy  market  in 
Houndsditch,  where  you  can  buy  a  boot  for  a  penny,  you  may 
-earch  the  world  in  vain  for  the  market  where  the  £^o  boot,  the 
pecial  dear  line  of  hats  at  forty  guineas,  the  cloth  ot  go.d  bicycling 
Hiit,  and  the  Cleopatra  claret,  four  pearls  to  the  bottle,  can  be  pur- 
chased wholesale.  Thus  the  unfortunate  millionaire  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  prodigious  wealth  without  the  possibility  of  enjoying 
himself  more  than  any  ordinary  rich  man.  Indeed,  in  many  things 
he  cannot  enjoy  himself  more  than  many  poor  men  do,  nor  even  so 
much  ;  for  a  drum-major  is  better  dre-sed  ;  a  trainer's  stable-lad 
often  rides  a  better  horse  ;  the  first  class  carriage  is  shared  by  oflfice- 
boys  taking  their  young  ladies  out  tor  the  evening  ;  everybody  who 
goes  down  to  Brighton  for  Sunday  rides  in  the  Pullman  car  ;  and  of 
what  use  is  it  to  be  able  to  pay  for  a  peacock's-bram  sandwich  when 
there  is  nothing  to  be  had  but  ham  or  beet  ?  The  injusiice  of  this 
state  of  things  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered.  A  man  with  an 
income  of  ^'25  a  year  can  mu.tiply  his  comfort  beyond  all  calcula- 
tion by  doubling  his  income.  A  man  with  ^"50  a  year  can  at  least 
quadruple  his  comfort  by  doubling  his  income.  Probably  up  to  even 
^250  a  year  doubled  income  means  doub  ed  com  ort.  After  that 
the  increment  of  comfort  grows  less  in  proportion  lo  the  increment 
of  income  until  a  peint  is  reached  at  which  the  victim  is  satiated  and 
even  surfeited  with  everything  that  money  can  procure.  To  expect 
him  to  enjoy  another  hundred  thousand  pounds  because  men  like 
money,  is  exactly  as  if  you  were  to  expect  a  confectioner's  shopboy 
to  enjoy  two  hours  more  work  a  day  because  boys  are  f  md  of  sweets. 
What  can  the  wretched  millionaire  do  that  needs  a  million  ?  Does 
he  want  a  fleet  of  yachts,  a  Rotten  Row  lull  of  carriages,  an  army  of 
servants,  a  whole  city  of  town  houses,  or  a  coniincnt  for  a  game 
preserve  ?  Can  he  attend  more  than  one  theatre  m  one  evening,  or 
wear  more  than  one  suit  at  a  time,  or  digest  more  meals  than  his 


butler  ?  Is  it  a  luxury  to  have  more  money  to  take  care  of,  more 
begging-letters  to  read,  and  to  be  cut  off  from  those  delicious 
Alnaschar  dreams  in  which  the  poor  man,  sitting  down  to  consider 
what  he  will  do  in  the  always  possible  event  of  some  unknown 
relative  leaving  him  a  fortune,  forgets  his  privation  ?  And  yet  there 
is  no  sympathy  for  this  hidden  sorrow  of  plutocracy.  The  poor 
alone  are  pitied.  Societies  spring  up  in  all  directions  to  relieve  all 
sorts  ot  comparatively  happy  people,  from  discharged  prisoners  in 
the  first  rapture  of  their  regained  liberty  to  children  revelling  in  the 
luxury  of  an  unlimited  appetite  ;  but  no  hand  is  stretched  out  to  the 
millionaire,  except  to  beg.  In  all  our  dealings  with  him  lies  implicit 
the  delusion  that  he  has  nothing  to  complain  of,  and  that  he  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  rolling  in  wealth  whilst  others  are  starving. 

Millionaires  Less  Than  Ever  Able  to  Spend  Their 
Money  on  Themselves. 

And  please  remember  that  his  plight  is  getting  worse  and  worse 
with  the  advance  of  civilization.  The  capital,  the  energy,  the 
artistic  genius  that  used  to  train  themselves  for  the  supply  of  beautiful 
things  to  rich  men,  now  turn  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  gigantic 
proletariats  of  modern  times.  It  is  more  profitable  to  add  an  iron- 
mongery department  to  a  Westbourne  Grove  emporium  than  it 
was  to  be  a  Florentine  armorer  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  very 
millionaire  himself,  when  he  becomes  a  railway  director,  is  forced  to 
turn  his  back  on  his  own  class,  and  admit  that  it  is  the  third-class 
traffic  that  pays.  If  he  takes  shares  in  a  hotel,  he  learns  that  it  is 
safer,  as  a  matter  of  commercial  policy,  to  turn  a  lord  and  his  retinue 
out  of  doors  than  to  disoblige  a  commercial  traveller  or  a  bicyclist  in 
the  smallest  reasonable  particular.  He  cannot  get  his  coat  made  to 
fit  him  without  troublesome  tryings-on  and  alterations  unless  he 
goes  to  the  cheap  ready-money  tailors,  who  monopolize  all  the  really 
expert  cutters  because  their  suits  must  fit  infallibly  at  the  first 
attempt  if  the  low  prices  are  to  be  made  pay.  The  old-fashioned 
tradesman,  servile  to  the  great  man  and  insolent  to  the  earner  of 
weekly  wages,  is  now  beaten  in  the  race  by  the  universal  provider, 
who  attends  more  carefully  to  the  fourpenny  and  tenpenny  cus- 
tomers than  to  the  mammoth  shipbuilder's  wife  sailing  in  to  order 
three  grand  pianos  and  four  French  governesses.  In  short,  the 
shops  where  Dives  is  expected  and  counted  on  are  only  to  be  found 
now  in  a  few  special  trades,  which  touch  a  man's  life  but  seldom. 
For  everyday  purposes  the  customer  who  wants  more  than  other 
people  is  as  unwelcome  and  as  little  worth  attending  to  as  the 
customer  who  wants  less  than  other  people.  The  millionaire  can 
have  the  best  of  everything  in  the  market  ;  but  this  leaves  him  no 
better  off  than  the  modest  possessor  of  £^f>oo  a  year.  There  is 
only  one  thing  that  he  can  still  order  on  a  scale  of  special  and  reck- 
lessly expensive  pomp,  and  that  is  his  funeral.  Even  this  melancholy 
outlet  will  probably  soon  be  closed.  Huge  joint-stock  interment  and 
cremation  companies  will  refuse  to  depart  to  any  great  extent  from 
their  routine  of  Class  I.,  Class  II.,  and  so  on,  just  as  a  tramway  com- 


pany  would  refuse  to  undertake  a  Lord  Mayor's  Show.  The  custom 
of  the  great  masses  will  rule  the  market  so  completely  that  the 
millionaire,  already  forced  to  live  nine-tenths  of  his  life  as  other  men 
do,  will  be  forced  into  line  as  to  the  other  tenth  also. 

Why  Millionaires  Must  Not  Leave  Too  Much  to 
Their  Families. 
To  be  a  millionaire,  then,  is  to  have  more  money  than  you  can 
possibly  spend  on  yourself,  and  to  suffer  daily  from  the  inconsiderate- 
ness  of  those  persons  to  whom  such  a  condition  appears  one  of  utter 
content.  What,  then,  is  the  millionaire  to  do  with  his  surplus 
funds  }  The  usual  reply  is,  provide  for  his  children  and  give  alms. 
Now  these  two  resources,  as  usually  understood,  are  exactly  the 
same  thing,  and  a  very  mischievous  thing  too.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  society,  it  does  not  matter  a  straw  whether  the  person 
relieved  of  the  necessity  of  working  for  his  living  by  a  millionaire's 
bounty  is  his  son,  his  daughter's  husband,  or  merely  a  casual  beggar. 
The  millionaire's  private  feelings  may  be  more  highly  gratified  in 
the  former  cases  ;  but  the  mischief  to  society  and  to  the  recipient  is 
the  same.  If  you  want  to  spoil  a  young  man's  career,  there  is  no 
method  surer  than  that  of  presenting  him  with  what  is  called  '*  an 
independence,"  meaning  an  abject  and  total  dependence  on  the  labor 
of  others.  Anybody  who  has  watched  the  world  intelligently 
enough  to  compare  the  average  man  of  independent  means  when  he 
has  just  finished  his  work  at  the  university,  with  the  same  man 
twenty  years  later,  following  a  routine  of  fashion  compared  to  which 
the  round  of  a  postman  is  a  whirl  of  excitement,  and  the  beat  of  a 
policeman  a  chapter  of  romance,  must  have  sometimes  said  to  him- 
self that  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  man  if  his  father  had 
spent  every  penny  of  his  money,  or  thrown  it  into  the  Thames. 

Parasites  on  Property. 

In  Ireland,  the  absentee  landlord  is  bitterly  reproached  for  not 
administering  his  estate  in  person.  It  is  pointed  out  truly  enough 
that  the  absentee  is  a  pure  parasite  upon  the  industry  of  his 
country.  The  indispensable  minimum  of  attention  to  his  estate 
is  paid  by  his  agent  or  solicitor,  whose  resistance  to  his  purely 
parasitic  activity  is  fortified  by  the  fact  that  the  estate  usually  be- 
longs mostly  to  the  mortgagees,  and  that  the  nominal  landlord  is  so 
ignorant  of  his  own  affairs  that  he  can  do  nothing  but  send  begging 
letters  to  the  agent.  On  these  estates  generations  of  peasants  (and 
agents)  live  hard-t)ut  bearable  lives  ;  whilst  off  them  generations  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  good  breeding  and  natural  capacity  are 
corrupted  into  drifters,  wasters,  drinkers,  waiters-for-dead-men's- 
shoes,  poor  relations,  and  social  wreckage  of  all  sorts,  living  aimless 
lives,  and  often  dying  squalid  and  tragic  deaths.  But  is  there  any 
country  in  the  world  in  which  this  same  wreckage  does  not  occur  ? 
The  typical  modern  proprietor  is  not  an  Irish  squire  but  a  cosmo- 
politan shareholder  ;  and  the  shareholder  is  an  absentee  as  a  matter 
of  course.     If  his   property   is   all   the   better    managed   for   that, 


he  himself  is  all  the  more  completely  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
mere  parasite  upon  it  ;  and  he  is  just  as  likely  as  the  Irish  absentee 
to  become  a  centre  of  demoralization  to  his  family  connections. 
Every  millionaire  who  leaves  all  his  millionsto  his  family  in  the  ordinary 
course  exposes  his  innocent  descendants  to  this  risk  without  securing 
them  any  advantage  that  they  could  not  win  more  effectually 
and  happily  by  their  own  activity,  backed  by  a  fair  start  in  life. 
Formerly  this  consideration  had  no  weight  with  parents,  because 
working  for  money  was  considered  disgraceful  to  a  gentleman,  as  it 
is  still,  in  our  more  belated  circles,  to  a  lady.  In  all  the  professions 
we  have  survivals  of  old  pretences — the  rudimentary  pocket  on  the 
back  of  a  barrister's  gown  is  an  example — by  which  the  practitioner 
used  to  fob  his  fee  without  admitting  that  his  services  were  for  sale. 
Most  people  alive  to-day,  of  middle  age  and  upward,  are  more  or 
less  touched  with  superstitions  that  need  no  longer  be  reckoned  with 
by  or  on  behalf  of  young  men.  Such,  for  instance,  as  that  the  line 
which  divides  wholesale  from  retail  trade  is  also  a  line  marking  a 
step  in  social  position  ;  or  that  there  is  something  incongruous  in  a 
lord  charging  a  shilling  a  head  for  admission  to  his  castle  and 
gardens,  or  opening  a  shop  for  milk,  game,  and  farm  produce  ;  or 
that  a  merchant's  son  who  obtains  a  commission  in  a  smart  regiment 
is  guilty  of  an  act  of  ridiculous  presumption. 

Dignity  of  Labor. 

Even  the  prejudice  against  manual  labor  is  vanishing.  In  the 
artistic  professions  something  like  a  worship  of  it  was  inaugurated 
when  Ruskin  took  his  Oxford  class  out  of  doors  and  set  them  to 
make  roads.  It  is  now  a  good  many  years  since  Dickens,  when 
visiting  a  prison,  encountered  Wainwright  the  poisoner,  and  heard 
that  gentleman  vindicate  his  gentility  by  demanding  of  his  fellow 
prisoner  (a  bricklayer,  if  I  remember  aright)  whether  he  had  ever 
condescended  to  clean  out  the  cell,  or  handle  the  broom,  or,  in 
short,  do  any  work  whatever  for  himself  that  he  could  put  on  his 
companion.  The  bricklayer,  proud  of  having  so  distinguished  a  cell 
mate,  eagerly  gave  the  required  testimony.  In  the  great  Irish 
agitation  against  coercion  in  Ireland  during  Mr.  Balfour's  secretary- 
ship, an  attempt  was  made  to  add  to  the  sensation  by  pointing  to  the 
spectacle  of  Irish  political  prisoners,  presumably  gentlemen,  suffering 
the  indignity  of  having  to  do  housemaid's  work  in  cleaning  their 
cells.  Who  cared  ?  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances  of  the 
change  of  public  opinion  for  the  better  in  this  direction.  But 
there  is  no  need  to  pile  up  evidence.  It  will  be  quite  willingly  ad- 
mitted that  the  father  who  throws  his  son  on  his  own  exertions, 
after  equipping  him  fully  with  education  and  a  reasonable  capital, 
no  longer  degrades  him,  spoils  his  chance  of  a  well-bred  wife,  and 
forfeits  the  caste  of  the  family,  but,  on  the  contrary,  solidifies  his 
character  and  widens  his  prospects,  professional,  mercantile,  political, 
and  matrimonial.  Besides,  public  opinion,  growing  continually 
stronger  against  drones  in  the  hive,  begins  to  threaten,  and  even 
to  execute,  a  differentiation  of  taxation  against  unearned  incomes  ; 


^o  that  the  man  who,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  parental  wisdom 
and  good  citizenship,  devotes  great  resources  to  the  enrichment  and 
probable  demoralization  of  remote  descendants  for  whose  merit  the 
community  has  no  guarantee,  does  so  at  the  risk  of  having  his  aim 
finally  defeated  by  the  income-tax  collector.  We,  therefore,  have 
the  intelligent  and  public-spirited  millionaire  cut  off  from  his  old 
resource  of  "founding  a  family."  All  that  his  children  can  now 
require  of  him,  all  that  society  expects  him  to  give  them,  all  that  is 
good  for  themselves,  is  a  first-rate  equipment,  not  an  "independence." 
And  there  are  millionaires  who  have  no  children. 

Why  Almsgiving  is  a  Waste  of  Money. 

The  extremities  to  which  the  millionaire  is  reduced  by  this  closing 
up  of  old  channels  of  bequest  are  such  that  he  sometimes  leaves 
huge  sums  to  bodies  of  trustees  "  to  do  good  with,"  a  plan  as  mis- 
chievous as  it  is  resourceless  ;  for  what  can  the  trustees  do  but 
timidly  dribble  the  fund  away  on  charities  of  one  kind  or  another  ? 
Now  I  am  loth  to  revive  the  harsh  strains  of  the  Gradgrind  political 
economy  :  indeed,  I  would,  if  I  could,  place  in  every  Board  School  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Watts'  picture  of  a  sheet  profiled  by  the  outline  of  a 
man  lying  dead  underneath  it,  with  the  inscription  above,  "  What  I 
saved,  I  lost :  what  I  spent,  I  had  :  what  I  gave,  I  have."  But  woe 
to  the  man  who  takes  from  another  what  he  can  provide  for  himself; 
and  woe  also  to  the  giver  !  There  is  no  getting  over  the  fact  that 
the  moment  an  attempt  is  made  to  organize  almsgiving  by  entrusting 
the  funds  to  a  permanent  body  of  experts,  it  is  invariably  discovered 
that  beggars  are  perfectly  genuine  persons  :  that  is  to  say,  not 
''  deserving  poor,"  but  people  who  have  discovered  that  it  is  possible 
to  live  by  simply  impudently  asking  for  what  they  want  until  they 
get  it,  which  is  the  essence  of  beggary.  The  permanent  body  of 
experts,  illogically  instructed  to  apply  their  funds  to  the  cases  of  the 
deserving  poor  only,  soon  become  a  mere  police  body  for  the  frustra- 
tion of  true  begging,  and  consequently  of  true  almsgiving.  Finally, 
their  experience  in  a  pursuit  to  which  they  were  originally  led  by 
natural  benevolence  lands  them  in  an  almost  maniacal  individualism 
and  an  abhorrence  of  ordinary  "  charity "  as  one  of  the  worst  of 
social  crimes.  This  may  not  be  an  amiable  attitude  ;  but  no  reason- 
able person  can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  certainty  with  which  it 
seems  to  be  produced  by  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  social  re- 
actions of  mendicity  and  benevolence. 

"    "  The  Deserving  Poor." 

Of  course,  this  difficulty  is  partly  created  by  the  "  deserving  poor" 
theory.  I  remember  once,  at  a  time  when  I  made  daily  use  of  the 
reading-room  of  the  British  Museum — a  magnificent  communistic 
institution — I  gave  a  £2  copying  job  to  a  man  whose  respectable 
poverty  would  have  moved  a  heart  of  stone  :  an  ex-schoolmaster, 
whose  qualifications  were  out  of  date,  and  who,  through  no  particular 
fault  of  his  own,  had  drifted  at  last  into  the  reading-room  as  less 
literate  men  drift  into  Salvation  Army  Shelters.     He  was  a  sober. 
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well-spoken,  well-conducted,  altogether  unobjectionable  man,  really 
fond  of  reading,  and  eminently  eligible  for  a  good  turn  of  the  kind 
I  did  him.  His  first  step  in  the  matter  was  to  obtain  from  me  an 
advance  of  five  shillings  ;  his  next,  to  sublet  the  commission  to 
another  person  in  similar  circumstances  for  one  pound  fifteen,  and  so 
get  it  entirely  off  his  mind  and  return  to  his  favorite  books.  This 
second,  or  rather,  third  party,  however,  required  an  advance  from  my 
acquaintance  of  one-and-sixpence  to  buy  paper,  having  obtained 
which,  he  handed  over  the  contract  to  a  fourth  party,  who  was 
willing  to  do  it  for  one  pound  thirteen  and  sixpence.  Speculation 
raged  for  a  day  or  two  as  the  job  was  passed  on  ;  and  it  reached 
bottom  at  last  in  the  hands  of  the  least  competent  and  least  sober 
copyist  in  the  room,  who  actually  did  the  work  for  five  shillings,  and 
borrowed  endless  sixpences  from  me  from  that  time  to  the  da}- 
of  her  death,  which  each  sixpence  probably  accelerated  to  the  extent 
of  fourpence,  and  staved  off  to  the  extent  of  twopence.  She  was 
not  a  deserving  person  :  if  she  had  been  she  would  have  come  to  no 
such  extremity.  Her  claims  to  compassion  were  that  she  could  not 
be  depended  upon,  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  drink,  could 
not  bring  herself  to  do  her  work  carefully,  and  was  therefore  at  a 
miserable  disadvantage  in  the  world  :  a  disadvantage  exactly  similar 
to  that  suffered  by  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  maimed,  the  mad,  or  any 
other  victims  of  imperfect  or  injured  faculty.  I  learnt  from  her  that 
she  had  once  been  recommended  to  the  officials  of  the  Charit}' 
Organization  Society  ;  but  they,  on  inquiring  into  her  case,  had 
refused  to  help  her  because  she  was  "undeserving,''  by  which  they 
meant  that  she  was  incapable  of  helping  herself.  Here  was  surely 
some  confusion  of  ideas.  She  was  very  angry  with  the  Societ}^,  and 
not  unreasonably  so ;  for  she  knew  that  their  funds  were  largely  sub- 
scribed by  people  who  regarded  them  as  ministers  of  pity  to  the  poor 
and  downcast.  On  the  other  hand,  these  people  themselves  had 
absurdly  limited  the  application  of  their  bounty  to  sober,  honesty 
respectable  persons :  that  is  to  say,  to  the  persons  least  likely  to  want 
it,  and  alone  able  to  be  demoralized  by  it.  An  intelligent  millionaire, 
if  tempted  to  indulge  himself  by  playing  the  almsgiving  philan- 
thropist (to  the  great  danger  of  his  own  character)  would  ear-mark 
his  gift  for  the  use  of  the  utterly  worthless,  the  hopelessly,  incorrigibl}- 
lazy,  idle,  easy-going,  good-for-nothing.  Only,  such  a  policy  would 
soon  exhaust  the  resources  of  even  a  billionaire.  It  would  convince 
the  most  sentimental  of  almsgivers  that  it  is  economically  impossible 
to  be  kind  to  beggars.  It  is  possible  to  treat  them  humanely, 
which  means  that  they  can  be  enslaved,  brought  under  discipHne,. 
and  forced  to  perform  a  minimum  of  work  as  gently  as  the  nature 
of  the  process  and  their  own  intense  objection  to  it  permit  ;  but 
there  is  no  satisfaction  for  the  compassionate  instincts  to  be  got  out 
of  that.  It  is  a  public  duty,  like  the  enforcement  of  sanitation,  and 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  public.  Privately  supported  colonies  of 
the  unemployed,  like  that  of  the  Salvation  Army  at  Hadleigh, 
are  only  the  experiments  on  which  an  inevitable  extension  of  the 
Poor  Law   will   have   to   be   based.     What    is  urgently   needed   at 


present  by  the  poor  is  the  humanization  of  the  Poor  Law,  an 
end  which  is  retarded  by  all  attempts  to  supplant  it  by  private 
benevolence.  Take,  for  example,  the  hard  case  of  the  aged 
poor,  who  are  not  beggars  at  all,  but  veterans  of  industry  who 
have  in  most  cases  earned  an  honorable  pension  (which  we  are 
dishonest  enough  to  grudge  them)  by  a  lifetime  of  appalling 
drudgery.  We  have  to  deal  with  at  least  350,000  of  them  every 
year.  Very  little  can  be  done  by  private  efforts  to  rescue  these  un- 
fortunate people  from  the  barbarity  of  the  ratepayers  by  building  a 
few  almshouses  here  and  there.  But  a  great  deal  can  be  done  by 
arousing  the  public  conscience  and  voting  for  reasonably  humane 
and  enlightened  persons  at  elections  of  guardians.  The  guardians 
of  the  West  Derby  (Liverpool)  Union,  instead  of  imprisoning  aged 
couples  separately  and  miserably  in  their  workhouse,  put  them  into 
furnished  cottages,  where,  provided  they  keep  them  neat  and  clean, 
they  are  no  more  interfered  with  than  if  they  were  in  a  private  alms- 
house. The  diflference  in  happiness,  comfort,  and  self-respect,  be- 
tween the  cottage  and  the  workhouse,  is  enormous  :  the  difference 
in  cost  is  less  than  two  shillings  a  week  per  pair.  If  a  millionaire 
must  build  almshouses,  he  had  better  do  it  by  oflfering  to  defray  the 
cost  of  a  set  of  cottages  on  condition  that  the  guardians  adopt  the 
West  Derby  system.  This,  of  course,  is  pauperizing  the  ratepayer  ; 
but  the  average  ratepayer  is  a  quite  shameless  creature,  loud  in  his 
outcry  against  the  immorality  of  pauperizing  any  one  at  his  expense^ 
but  abject  in  his  adulation  of  the  rich  man  who  will  pauperize  him  by 
those  subscriptions  to  necesssary  public  institutions  which  act  as 
subsidies  in  relief  of  the  rates. 

Never   Endow   Hospitals. 

Hospitals  are  the  pet  resource  of  the  rich  man  whose  money  is 
burning  a  hole  in  his  pockets.  Here,  however,  the  verdict  of  sound 
social  economy  is  emphatic.  Never  give  a  farthing  to  an  ordinary 
hospital.  An  experimental  hospital  is  a  different  thing:  a  millionaire 
who  is  interested  in  proving  that  the  use  of  drugs,  of  animal  food, 
of  alcohol,  of  the  knife  in  cancer,  or  the  like,  can  be  and  should  be 
dispensed  with,  may  endow  a  temporary  hospital  for  that  purpose  ; 
but  in  the  charitable  hospital,  private  endowment  and  private 
management  mean  not  only  the  pauperization  of  the  ratepayer,  but 
irresponsibility,  waste  and  extravagance  checked  by  spasmodic 
stinginess,  favoritism,  almost  unbridled  licence  for  experiments  on 
patients  by  scienttfically  enthusiastic  doctors,  and  a  system  of  begging 
for  letters  of  admission  which  would  be  denounced  as  intolerable 
if  it  were  part  of  the  red  tape  of  a  public  body.  A  safe  rule  for  the 
millionaire  is  never  to  do  anything  for  the  public,  any  more  than 
for  an  individual,  that  the  public  will  do  (because  it  must)  for  itself 
without  his  intervention.  The  provision  of  proper  hospital  accom- 
modation is  pre-eminently  one  of  these  things.  Already  more  than 
a  third  of  London's  hospital  accommodation  is  provided  by  the  rate- 
payers. In  Warrington  the  hospital  rate,  which  was  2d.  in  the 
pound  in  1887-8,  rose  in  five  years  to   is.   2d.     If  a  billionaire  had 
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interposed  to  take  this  increase  on  his  own  shoulders,  he  would  have 
been  simply  wasting  money  for  which  better  uses  were  waiting, 
demoralizing  his  neighbors,  and  forestalling  good  hospitals  by  bad 
ones.  Our  present  cadging  hospital  system  will  soon  go  the  way  of 
the  old  Poor  Law  ;  and  no  invalid  will  be  a  penny  the  worse. 

Be  Careful  in  Endowing  Education. 

Education  comes  next  to  hospitals  in  the  popular  imagination  as 
a  thoroughly  respectable  mark  for  endowments.  But  it  is  open  to 
the  same  objections.  The  privately  endowed  elementary  school  is 
inferior  to  the  rate-supported  one,  and  is  consequently  nothing  but 
a  catchpit  in  which  children,  on  the  way  to  their  public  school,  are 
caught  and  condemned  to  an  inferior  education  in  inferior  buildings 
under  sectarian  management.  University  education  is  another 
matter.  But  whilst  it  is  easy  to  found  colleges  and  scholarships,  it 
is  impossible  to  confine  their  benefits  to  those  who  are  unable  to 
pay  for  them.  Besides,  it  is  beginning  to  be  remarked  that  univer- 
sity men,  as  a  class,  are  specially  ignorant  and  misinformed.  The 
practical  identity  of  the  governing  class  with  the  university  class  in 
England  has  produced  a  quite  peculiar  sort  of  stupidity  in  English 
policy,  the  masterstrokes  of  which  are  so  very  frequently  nothing  but 
class  solecisms  that  even  the  most  crudely  democratic  legislatures 
of  the  Colonies  and  the  most  corrupt  lobbies  of  the  United 
States  are  superior  to  ours  in  directness  and  promptitude,  sense  of 
social  proportion,  and  knowledge  of  contemporary  realities.  An 
intelligent  millionaire,  unless  he  is  frankly  an  enemy  of  the  human 
race,  will  do  nothing  to  extend  the  method  of  caste  initiation  prac- 
tised under  the  mask  of  education  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Ex- 
periments in  educational  method,  and  new  subjects  of  technical 
education,  such,  for  instance,  as  political  science  considered  as  part 
of  the  technical  education  of  the  citizen  (who  is  now  such  a  disast- 
rously bungling  amateur  in  his  all-important  political  capacity  as 
voter  by  grace  of  modern  democracy) ;  or  economics,  statistics,  and 
industrial  history,  treated  as  part  of  the  technical  commercial  educa- 
tion of  the  wielder  of  modern  capitals  and  his  officials  :  these,  abhor- 
rent to  university  dons  and  outside  the  scope  of  public  elementary 
education,  are  the  departments  in  which  the  millionaire  interested 
in  education  can  make  his  gold  fruitful.  Help  nothing  that  is  already 
on  its  legs  is  not  a  bad  rule  in  this  and  other  matters.  It  is  the 
struggles  of  society  to  adapt  itself  to  the  new  conditions  which 
every  decade  of  modern  industrial  development  springs  on  us  that 
need  help.  The  old  institutions,  with  their  obsolete  routine,  and 
their  lazy  denials  and  obstructions  in  the  interests  of  that  routine, 
are  but  too  well  supported  already. 

Endowing  Societies. 

The  objection  to  supplanting  public  machinery  by  private  does 
not  apply  to  private  action  to  set  public  machinery  in  motion. 
Take,  for  example,  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children.      If  that  society  were  to  undertake  the  punish- 
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ment  of  cruel  parents  by  building  private  prisons  and  establishing 
private  tribunals,  even  the  most  thoughtless  subscriber  to  private 
charities  and  hospitals  would  shake  his  head  and  button  up  his 
pocket,  knowing  that  there  are  public  laws  and  public  prisons  and  tri- 
bunals to  do  the  work,  and  that  they  alone  should  be  trusted  with  such 
functions.  But  here  the  public  machinery  requires  the  initiative 
of  an  aggrieved  person  to  set  it  in  motion  ;  and  when  the  aggrieved 
person  is  a  child,  and  its  "next  friend"  the  aggressor,  the  machinery 
does  not  get  started.  Under  such  circumstances,  Mr.  Waugh's 
society,  by  stepping  in  and  taking  the  child's  part,  does  a  great  deal 
of  good  ;  and  this,  observe,  not  by  supplanting  the  State,  or  com- 
peting with  it,  but  by  co-operating  with  it  and  compelling  it  to  do 
its  duty,  (jenerally  speaking,  all  societies  which  are  of  the  nature 
of  Vigilance  Committees  are  likely  to  be  useful.  The  odium  which 
attaches  to  the  name  came  from  the  old-fashioned  American  Vigi- 
lance Committee,  which,  in  the  true  spirit  of  private  enterprise,  not 
only  detected  offenders,  but  lynched  them  on  its  own  responsibility. 
We  have  certain  State  vigilance  oflRcers  :  sanitary  inspectors,  School 
Board  visitors,  a  Public  Prosecutor  (of  a  sort),  the  Queen's  Proctor, 
and  others.  The  only  one  of  these  who  is  an  unmitigated  public 
nuisance  is  the  censor  of  the  theatre,  who,  instead  of  merely  having 
power  to  hale  the  author  of  an  obnoxious  play  before  a  public 
tribunal,  has  power  to  sentence  him  to  suppression  and  execute  him 
with  his  own  hands  and  on  his  own  responsibility,  with  the  result 
that  our  drama  is  more  corrupt,  silly,  and  indecent  than  any  other 
department  of  fine  art,  and  our  unfortunate  censor  more  timid  and 
helpless  than  any  other  official.  His  case  shows  the  distinction 
which  it  is  essential  to  observe  in  vigilance  work.  But  though  we 
have  an  official  to  prevent  Tolstoy's  plays  from  being  performed,  we 
have  no  official  to  prevent  people  from  stealing  public  land  and  stop- 
ping up  public  footpaths.  The  millionaire  who  gives  money  to 
*'  Days  in  the  Country "  for  city  children,  and  will  not  help 
Commons  Preservation  Societies  and  the  like  to  keep  the  country 
open  for  them,  is  unworthy  of  his  millions. 

All  these  considerations  point  in  the  same  direction.  The  intelli- 
gent millionaire  need  not  hesitate  to  subsidize  any  vigilance  society 
or  reform  society  that  is  ably  conducted,  and  that  recognizes  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  going  to  reform  the  world,  but  only,  at  best,  to  persuade 
the  world  to  take  its  ideas  into  consideration  in  reforming  itself. 
Subject  to  these  conditions,  it  matters  little  whether  the  millionaire 
agrees  with  th^^  society  or  not.  No  individual  or  society  can  possibly 
be  absolutely  and  completely  right ;  nor  can  any  view  or  theory  be 
so  stated  as  to  comprise  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.  A  millionaire  who  will  not  subsidize  forces  that  are  capable 
of  a  mischievous  application  will  subsidize  nothing  at  all.  Such 
justice  as  we  attain  in  our  criminal  courts  is  the  outcome  of  a  vehe- 
mently partial  prosecution  and  defence;  and  all  parliamentary  sanity 
is  the  outcome  of  a  conflict  of  views.  For  instance,  if  we  try  to 
figure  to  ourselves  a  forcible  reconstruction  of  society  on  lines  rigidly 
deduced  either  from  the  Manchester  School  or  from  State  Socialism. 
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we  are  at  a  loss  to  decide  which  of  the  two  would  be  the  more 
intolerable  and  disastrous.  Yet  who  hesitates  on  that  account,  if 
such  matters  interest  him,  to  back  up  the  Fabian  Society  on  the  one 
hand,  or  the  Personal  Rights  Association  on  the  other,  according  to 
his  bias  ?  Our  whole  theory  of  freedom  of  speech  and  opinion  for 
all  citizens,  rests,  not  on  the  assumption  that  everybody  is  right,  but 
on  the  certainty  that  everybody  is  wrong  on  some  point  on  which 
somebody  else  is  right,  so  that  there  is  a  public  danger  in  allowing 
anybody  to  go  unheard.  Therefore,  any  propagandist  society  which 
knows  how  to  handle  money  intelligently  and  which  is  making  a 
contribution  to  current  thought,  whether  Christian  or  Pagan,  Liberal 
or  Conservative,  Socialist  or  Individualist,  scientific  or  humanitarian, 
physical  or  metaphysical,  seems  to  me  an  excellent  mark  for  a 
millionaire's  spare  money. 

Yet  afrer  all,  mere  societies  are  good  marks  for  anybody's  spare 
money.  Most  of  them  may  be  left  to  the  ordinary  guinea  subscriber  ; 
and  though  millionaires  are  such  inveterate  subscribers  and  donors 
that  I  dare  not  leave  the  societies  out  of  account,  I  confess  I  despise 
a  millionaire  who  dribbles  his  money  away  in  fifties  and  hundreds, 
thereby  reducing  himself  to  the  level  of  a  mere  crowd  of  ordinary 
men,  instead  of  planking  down  sums  that  only  a  millionaire  can. 
My  idea  of  a  millionaire  is  a  man  who  never  gives  less  than  ten 
thousand  pounds,  ear-marked  for  the  purchase  of  something  of  the 
best  quality  costing  not  a  penny  less  than  that  amount.  The  million- 
aire should  ask  himself  what  is  his  favorite  subject?  Has  it  a  school^ 
with  scholarships  for  the  endowment  of  research  and  the  attraction 
of  rising  talent?  Has  it  a  library,  or  a  museum?  If  not,  then  he 
has  an  opening  at  once  for  his  ten  thousand  or  hundred  thousand. 

Starting  Snowballs. 

There  is  always  something  fascinating  to  the  imagination  of  a 
very  poor  man  in  the  notion  of  leaving  a  million  or  so  to  accumulate 
at  compound  interest  for  a  few  centuries,  and  then  descend  in  fabul- 
ous riches  on  some  remote  descendant  and  make  a  Monte  Cristo  of 
him.  Now,  even  if  there  were  likely  to  be  any  particular  point  in 
being  Monte  Cristo  after  a  couple  of  hundred  years  further  social 
and  industrial  development,  a  modern  millionaire,  for  the  reasons 
already  stated,  should  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  be  much 
impressed  by  it.  Still,  the  underlying  idea  of  keeping  a  great  money 
force  together,  multiplying  it,  and  finally  working  a  miracle  with  it, 
is  a  tempting  one.  Here  is  a  recent  example,  quoted  from  a  local 
paper  : 

"The  gift  of  a  farm  to  the  Parish  Council  of  St.  Bees  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pagan, 
of  Shadforth,  Durham,  is  accompanied  by  some  peculiar  conditions.  The  farm  is 
33^-  3r.  2p.  in  extent,  and  is  valued  at  ;^i,098.  The  rent  of  the  farm  is  to  be  allowed 
to  accumulate,  with  two  reservations.  Should  the  grantor  ever  require  it,  the  council 
may  be  called  upon  during  his  lifetime  to  pay  him  from  time  to  time  out  of  the 
accumulated  investments  any  amounts  not  exceeding  ;^i,098.  Not  more  than  ;i^io 
may  be  spent  in  charily,  but  not  in  relief  of  the  rates.  The  balance  is  to  be  invested 
in  land  and  houses  until  all  the  land  and  houses  in  the  parish  have  been  secured  by 
the  parish  council.  When  that  is  accomplished,  the  sum  of  ;^  1,098  may  be  handed 
over  to  some  adjacent  parish,  which  shall  deal  with  the  gift  similarly  to  St.  Bees." 
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Beware  of  the  Ratepayer  and  the  Landlord. 

In  the  above  bequest,  we  have  a  remarkable  combination  of 
practical  sagacity  and  colossal  revolutionary  visionariness.  Mr. 
Pagan  sets  a  thcuisand  pound  snowball  rolling  in  such  a  way  as  to 
nationalize  the  land  parish  by  parish  until  the  revolution  is  com- 
plete. Observe — and  copy — his  clause,  "  not  in  relief  of  the  rates.'' 
Let  the  millionaire  never  forget  that  the  ratepayer  is  always  lying  in 
wait  to  malversate  public  money  to  the  saving  of  his  own  pocket. 
Possibly  the  millionaire  may  sympathize  with  him,  and  say  that  he 
wishes  to  relieve  him.  But  in  the  first  place  a  millionaire  should 
never  sympathize  with  anybody  :  his  destiny  is  too  high  for  such 
petty  self-indulgence  ;  and  in  the  second,  you  cannot  relieve  the 
ratepayer  by  reducing,  or  even  abolishing,  his  rates,  since  freeing  a 
house  of  rates  simply  raises  the  rent.  The  millionaire  might  as  well 
leave  his  money  direct  to  the  landlords  at  once.  In  fact,  the  rate- 
payer is  only  a  foolish  catspaw  for  the  landlord,  who  is  the  great 
eater-up  of  public  bequests.  At  Tonbridge,  Bedford,  and  certain 
other  places,  pious  founders  have  endowed  the  schools  so  splendidly 
that  education  is  nobly  cheap  there.  But  rents  are  equivalently 
high  ;  so  that  the  landlords  reap  the  whole  pecuniary  value  of  the 
endowment.  The  remedy,  however,  is  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
Tonbridge  and  Bedford  founders  instead  of  avoiding  it.  If  every 
centre  of  population  were  educationally  endowed  with  equal 
liberality,  the  advantage  of  Bedford  would  cease  to  be  a  differential 
one  ;  and  it  is  only  advantages  which  are  both  differential  and 
pecuniarily  realizable  by  the  individual  citizens  that  produce  rent. 
Meanwhile,  the  case  points  to  another  form  of  the  general  rule  above 
deduced  for  the  guidance  of  millionaires  :  namely,  that  bequests  to 
the  public  should  be  for  the  provision  of  luxuries,  never  of  necessaries. 
We  must  provide  necessaries  for  ourselves  ;  and  their  gratuitous 
provision  in  any  town  at  present  constitutes  a  pecuniarily  realizable 
ditierential  advantage  in  favor  of  living  in  that  town.  Now,  a  luxury 
is  something  that  we  need  not  have,  and  consequently  will  not  pay 
for  except  with  spare  or  waste  money.  Properly  speaking,  there- 
fore, it  is  something  that  we  will  not  pay  for  at  all.  And  yet  nothing 
is  more  vitally  right  than  the  attitude  of  the  French  gentleman  who 
said  :  ''Give  me  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  I  will  do  without  the 
necessaries."  For  example,  the  British  Library  of  Political  Science 
is  prodigiously  more  important  to  our  well-being  than  a  thousand 
new  charitable' soup-kitchens  ;  but  as  ordinary  people  do  not  care  a 
rap  about  it,  it  does  not  raise  the  rent  of  even  students'  lodgings  in 
London  by  a  farthing.  But  suppose  a  misguided  billionaire,  instead 
of  founding  an  institution  of  this  type,  were  to  take  on  himse.f  the 
cost  of  paving  and  lighting  some  London  parish,  and  set  on  foot  a 
free  supply  of  bread  and  milk  !  All  that  would  happen  would  be 
that  the  competition  for  houses  and  shops  in  that  parish  wou.d  rage 
until  it  had  brought  rents  up  to  a  point  at  which  there  w  vuld  be  no 
advantage  in  living  in  it  more  than  in  any  other  parish.  Even  parks 
and  open  spaces  raise  rents   in   London,  though,  strange   to   say, 
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London  statues  do  not  diminish  them.  Here,  then,  is  the  simple 
formula  for  the  pubHc  benefactor.  Never  give  the  people  anything 
they  want  :  give  them  something  they  ought  to  want  and  dont. 

Create  New  Needs :  the  Old  Ones  Will  Take  Care  of 
Themselves. 
Thus  we  find  at  the  end  of  it  all,  appositely  enough,  that  the 
great  work  of  the  millionaire,  whose  tragedy  is  that  he  has  not  needs 
enough  for  his  means,  is  to  create  needs.  The  man  who  makes  the 
luxury  of  yesterday  the  need  of  to-morrow  is  as  great  a  benefactor 
as  the  man  who  makes  two  ears  of  wheat  grow  where  one  grew 
before.  John  Ruskin  set  a  wise  example  in  this  respect  to  our  rich 
men.  He  published  his  accounts  with  the  pubHc,  and  shewed  that 
he  had  taken  no  more  for  himself  than  fair  pay  for  his  work  of  giving 
Sheffield'  a  valuable  museum,  which  it  does  not  want  and  would 
cheerfully  sell  for  a  fortnight's  holiday  with  free  beer  if  it  could. 
Was  not  that  better  than  wasting  it  heartlessly  and  stupidly  on 
beggars,  on  able-bodied  relatives,  on  ratepayers,  on  landlords,  and  all 
the  rest  of  our  social  absorbents  ?  He  has  created  energy  instead 
of  dissipating  it,  and  cieated  it  in  the  only  fundamentally  possible 
way,  by  creating  fresh  needs.  His  example  shows  what  can  be  done 
by  a  rich  expert  in  fine  art  ;  and  if  millions  could  bring  such  expert- 
ness  to  their  possessor,  I  should  have  discoursed  above  of  the  beauti- 
fication  of  cities,  the  endowment  of  a  standard  orchestra  and  theatre 
in  every  centre  of  our  population,  and  the  building  of  a  wholesome, 
sincere,  decent  house  for  Parliament  to  meet  in  (noble  legislation  is 
impossible  in  the  present  monstrosity)  as  an  example  for  parish  halls 
and  town  halls  all  through  the  country,  with  many  other  things  of 
the  same  order.  But  these  matters  appeal  only  to  a  religious  and 
artistic  faculty  which  cannot  be  depended  on  in  millionaires— which, 
indeed,  have  a  very  distinct  tendency  to  prevent  their  possessor  irom 
ever  becoming  even  a  thousandaire,  if  I  may  be  permitted  that 
equally  justifiable  word.  The  typical  modern  millionaire  knows 
more  about  lite  than  about  art  ;  and  what  he  should  know  belter 
than  anyone  else,  if  he  has  any  reflective  power,  is  that  men  do  not 
succeed  nowadays  in  industrial  lite  by  sticking  to  the  methods  and 
views  of  their  grandfathers.  And  yet  not  until  a  method  or  a  view 
has  attained  a  grandfaiherly  age  is  it  possible  to  get  it  officially 
recognized  and  taught  in  an  old  country  like  ours.  In  bringing 
industrial  education  up  to  date,  the  millionaire  should  be  on  his  own 
ground.  Experiment,  propaganda,  exploration,  discovery,  political 
ahd  industrial  information  :  take  care  of  these,  and  the  pictures  and 
statues,  the  churches  and  hospitals,  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

Conscience  Money  and  Ransom.. 

1  uiUiL  nt)i  conclude  without  intimating  my  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  most  ol  the  money  given  by  rich  people  in  "  charity  "  is 
made  up  of  conscience  money,  *' ransom,"  political  bribery,  and  bids 
for  titles.  The  traffic  in  hospital  subscriptions  in  the  name  of  Royalty 
fulfils  exactly  the  same  function  in  modern  society  as  Texel's  traffic 


in  indulgences  in  the  name  of  the  Pope  did  before  the  Reformation. 
One  buys  moral  credit  by  signing  a  cheque,  which  is  easier  than 
turning  a  prayer  wheel.  I  am  aware,  further,  that  we  often  give  to 
public  objects  money  that  we  should  devote  to  raising  wages  among 
our  own  employees  or  substituting  three  eight-hour  shifts  for  two 
twelve-hour  ones.  But  when  a  millionaire  does  not  really  care 
whether  his  money  does  good  or  not,  provided  he  finds  his  conscience 
eased  and  his  social  status  improved  by  giving  it  away,  it  is  useless 
for  me  to  argue  with  him.  I  mention  him  only  as  a  warning  to  the 
better  sort  of  donors  that  the  mere  disbursement  of  large  sums 
of  money  must  be  counted  as  a  distinctly  suspicious  circumstance  in 
estimating  personal  character.  Money  is  worth  nothing  to  the  man 
who  has  more  than  enough  ;  and  the  wisdom  with  which  it  is  spent  is 
the  sole  social  justification  for  leaving  him  in  possession  of  it. 
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Twentieth    Century    Politics* 


It  is  not  altogether  an  idle  fancy  that  associates  the  change  of  cen 
tury  with  a  change  of  thought.    The  governing  ideas  to  which  we 
loot  forward,  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  will,  we 
may  be  sure,  not  be  those  on  which  we  looked  back  at  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth. 

What  is  going  to  be  the  dominant  note  of  Twentieth  Century 
Politics  ?  Certainly,  I  venture  to  assert,  not  the  note  of  Nineteenth 
Century  Liberalism  or  Conservatism. 

What  then  is  the  matter  with  Liberalism  ?  For  fifty  years,  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  we  may  recognize  it  as  **  a  great 
instrument  of  progress,"  wrenching  away  the  shackles — political, 
fiscal,  legal,  theological  and  social — that  hindered  individual  ad- 
vancement. The  shackles  are  by  no  means  wholly  got  rid  of,  but 
the  political  force  of  this  old  Liberalism  is  spent.  During  the  last 
twenty  years  its  aspirations  and  its  watchwords,  its  ideas  of  daily  life 
and  its  conceptions  of  the  universe,  have  become  increasingly  dis- 
tasteful to  the  ordinary  citizen  as  he  renews  his  youth  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  Its  worship  of  individual  liberty  evokes  no 
enthusiasm.  Its  reliance  on  "  freedom  of  contract "  and  "  supply 
and  demand,"  with  its  corresponding  "voluntaryism"  in  religion  and 
philanthropy,  now  seems  to  work  out  disastrously  for  the  masses, 
who  are  too  poor  to  have  what  the  economists  call  an  "effective 
demand"  for  even  the  minimum  conditions  of  physical  and  mental 
health  necessary  to  national  well-being.  Of  all  this  the  rising 
generations  of  voters  are  deadly  tired,  and  Liberalism  has  collapsed 
in  consequence. 

The  Decline  of  Liberalism. 

1  am  aware  that  it  is  an  amiable  delusion  of  many  good  Liberalir 
that  the  collapse  of  their  party  is  due  merely  to  recent,  temporary 
causes — to  the  South  African  war,  to  personal  quarrels  among  the 
leaders  or  to  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  But  the  smashing  defeat  of  1895 
was  only  the  culmination  of  a  steady  alienation  from  Liberalism  of 
the  great  centres  of  population,  which  began  to  be  visible  even  in 
1874.  London  and  Lancashire  have  ever  since  persisted  in  this 
adverse  verdict.  The  most  startling  feature  of  the  election  of  1885—- 
still  prior  to  the  Home  Rule  Bill — was  the  extent  to  which  Liberalism 
was  rejected  by  the  boroughs.  All  that  has  happened  since  that 
date  has  but  confirmed  the  great  centres  of  population  in  their 
positive  aversion  to  Gladstonianism.  This,  and  not  the  ephemeral 
dispute  about  the  war,  is  the  bottom  fact  of  the  political  situation. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  great  boroughs  were  enthusiastic  tor  Liberalism. 
By  an  uninterrupted  process  of  conversion  they  have  now  become 

*  A  lecture  to  the  Fabian  Society,  November  8th,  1901.  Much  of  this  lecture 
appeared,  under  another  title,  in  \.ht  Nineteenth  Century^  September,  1901,  and  is  here 
reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Editor. 
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flatly  opposed  to  it.  The  fact  that  to-day  the  Conservative  Party 
finds  its  chief  strongholds,  not  in  the  lethargic  and  stationary  rural 
counties,  drained  of  their  young  men,  but  in  the  intellectually  active 
and  rapidly  growing  life  of  the  towns  (containing  two-thirds  of  the 
nation),  proves  that  the  Liberalism  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  and 
Mr.  Morley  does  not  express  the  Progressive  instinct  of  the  twentieth 
century.  It  held  that  position  for  so  large  a  part  of  the  last  century 
that  it  came  to  believe  that  it  held  it  by  natural  right.  How  is  it 
that  it  has  now  lost  it  ? 

A  New  England. 
The  answer  is  that,  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  we 
have  become  a  new  people.  "Early  Victorian"  England  now  lies,  in 
effect,  centuries  behind  us.  Such  things  do  happen.  The  processes 
which  make  one  generation  differ  from  another  operate  sometimes 
slowly  and  imperceptibly,  sometimes  quickly  and  even  suddenly. 
At  one  period  centuries  may  pass  without  any  discoverable  difference 
in  the  mind  or  character  of  a  nation.  At  another  new  ideas  are  pre- 
cipitated and  new  parties  crystallized  almost  before  the  old  parlia- 
mentary hands  have  time  to  prove  their  visionariness.  Such  an 
epoch  of  transformation  we  now  recognize,  to  cite  only  one  instance, 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  We  note,  within  a  single  generation,  a 
distinct  change  in  the  content  of  men's  minds.  Their  standpoints 
are  shifted.  Their  horizons  are  suddenly  enlarged.  Their  whole 
way  of  considering  things  is  altered,  and  lo  I  a  new  England.  In 
the  same  sense,  the  historian  of  the  future  will  recognize,  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  birth  of  another  new 
England.  Elizabethan  England  changed  because  Englishmen  be- 
came aware  of  new  relationships.  They  saw  themselves  linked  on, 
almost  suddenly,  with  the  past  in  classic  antiquity,  and  with  the 
future  in  America.  The  England  of  this  generation  is  changing 
because  Englishmen  have  had  revealed  to  them  another  new  world 
of  relationships,  of  which  they  were  before  unconscious.  This  time 
it  is  not  a  new  continent  that  the  ordinary  man  has  discovered,  but 
a  new  category.  We  have  become  aware,  almost  in  a  flash,  that  we 
are  not  merely  individuals,  but  members  of  a  community,  nay, 
citizens  of  the  world.  This  new  self-consciousness  is  no  mere 
intellectual  fancy,  but  a  hard  fact  that  comes  home  to  us  in  our 
daily  life.  The  laborer  in  the  slum-tenement,  competing  for  employ- 
ment at  the  factory  gate,  has  become  conscious  that  his  comfort  and 
progress  depend,  not  wholly  or  mainly  on  himself,  or  on  any 
other  individual,  but  upon  the  proper  organization  of  his  Trade 
Union  and  the  activity  of  the  factory  inspector.  The  shopkeeper 
or  the  manufacturer  sees  his  prosperity  wax  or  wane,  his  own  in- 
dustry and  sagacity  remaining  the  same,  according  to  the  good 
government  of  his  city,  the  efficiency  with  which  his  nation  is 
organized,  and  the  influence  which  his  Empire  is  able  to  exercise 
in  the  councils,  and  consequently  in  the  commerce,  of  the  world. 

**  Thinking  in  Communities.'* 
Hence  the  ordinary  elector,  be  he  workman  or  manufacturer,  shop- 
keeper or  merchant,  has  lost  his  interest  in  individual  "rights,"  or 
abstract  "equality,"  political  or  religious.    The  freedom  that  he  now 


wants  is  not  individual  but  corporate  freedom — freedom  for  his  Trade 
Union  to  bargain  collectively,  freedom  for  his  co-operative  society  to 
buy  and  sell  and  manufacture,  freedom  for  his  municipality  to  sup- 
ply all  the  common  needs  of  the  town,  freedom,  above  all,  from  the 
narrow  insularity  which  keeps  his  nation  backing,  "  on  principle," 
out  of  its  proper  place  in  the  comity  of  the  world.  In  short,  the 
opening  of  the  twentieth  century  finds  us  all,  to  the  dismay  of  the 
old-fashioned  Individualist,  *' thinking  in  communities." 

Now  the  trouble  with  what  I  venture  to  call  nineteenth  century 
Liberalism  is  that,  by  instinct,  by  tradition,  and  by  the  positive  pre- 
cepts of  its  past  exponents,  it  "thinks  in  individuals."  It  visualizes 
the  world  as  a  world  of  independent  Roundheads,  with  separate  ends, 
and  abstract  rights  to  pursue  those  ends.  We  see  old-fashioned 
Liberals,  for  instance,  still  hankering  after  the  disestablishment  and 
disendowment  of  all  State  Churches,  on  the  plea  of  religious  equality  ; 
meaning  that  it  is  unfair  to  give  any  public  money  or  public  advan- 
tage to  any  denomination  from  which  any  individual  taxpayer 
dissents.  But  if  it  be  so,  all  corporate  action  is  unfair.  We  arc 
all  dissenters  from  some  part  or  another  of  the  action  of  the  com- 
munities of  which  we  are  members.  How  far  the  maintenance  of  a 
State  church  really  makes  for  national  well-being — how  otherwise 
than  by  national  establishment  and  public  endowment  we  can  secure, 
in  every  parish,  whether  it  cares  and  can  afford  to  pay  for  it  or  not, 
the  presence  of  a  teacher  of  morality  and  an  exponent  of  higher 
intellectual  and  social  life — is  a  matter  for  careful  investigation.  But 
the  notion  that  there  is  anything  inherently  wrong  in  compelling  all 
citizens  to  help  to  maintain  religious  observances  or  religious  instruc- 
tion of  which  some  of  them  individually  disapprove,  is  part  of  the 
characteristically  Whig  conception  of  the  citizen's  contribution  to 
the  expenses  of  the  social  organization,  as  a  bill  paid  by  a  private 
man  for  certain  specific  commodities  which  he  has  ordered  and  pur- 
chased for  his  own  use.  On  this  conception  the  Quaker  is  robbed 
when  his  taxes  are  spent  on  the  Army  and  Navy  ;  the  Protestant 
is  outraged  by  seeing  his  contributions  help  to  support  a  Roman 
Catholic  school  or  university  ;  the  teetotaler  is  wronged  at  having 
to  provide  the  naval  ration  of  rum.  Nineteenth  century  Liberalism 
was,  in  fact,  axiomatically  hostile  to  the  State.  It  is  not  *'  little 
Englandism  "  that  is  the  matter  with  those  who  still  cling  to  such 
views ;  it  is,  as  Huxley  and  Matthew  Arnold  correctly  diagnosed, 
administrative  Nihilism.  So  far  as  political  action  is  concerned  they 
tend  to  be  inveterately  negative,  instinctively  iconoclastic.  They  have 
hung  up  temperance  reform  and  educational  reform  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  because,  instead  of  seeking  to  enable  the  citizen  to  refresh 
himself  without  being  poisoned  or  inebriated,*  and  to  get  the  children 
thoroughly  taught,  they  have  wanted  primarily  to  revenge  their 
outraged  temperance  principles  on  the  publican  and  their  outraged 
Nonconformist  principles  on  the  Church.  Of  such  Liberals  it  may 
be  said  that  the  destructive  revolutionary  tradition  is  in  their  bones ; 
they  will  reform  nothing  unless  it  can  be  done  at  the  expense  of  their 
enemies.     Moral  superiority,  virtuous  indignation,  are  necessaries  of 

*  Sec  Fabian  Tracts,  No.  85,  "  Liquor  Licensing  »t  Home  and  Abroaid,**  by  E, 
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political  life  to  them ;  a  Liberal  reform  is  never  simply  a  social  means 
to  a  social  end,  but  a  campaign  of  Good  against  Evil.  Their  con- 
ception of  freedom  means  only  breaking  somebody's  bonds  asunder. 
When  the  *'  higher  freedom  "  of  corporate  life  is  in  question,  they 
become  angrily  reactionary,  and  denounce  and  obstruct  the  most 
obvious  developments  of  common  action  as  "  infringements  of  in- 
dividual liberty,"  *'  municipal  trading,"  or — dreadest  of  all  words — 
"  bureaucracy."  They  feel  no  desire  to  promote  the  greatest  possible 
development  of  municipal  activity,  the  most  comprehensive  extension 
of  the  Factory  Acts,  or  the  fullest  utilization  of  the  Government  de- 
partments in  the  service  of  the  public.  They  quite  honestly  consider 
such  aims  to  be  mischievous.  They  are  aiming  at  something  else, 
namely,  at  the  abstract  right  of  the  individual  to  lead  exactly  the 
kind  of  life  that  he  likes  (and  can  pay  for),  unpenalized  by  any  tax- 
ation for  purposes  of  which  he  individually  disapproves.  They  are, 
in  fact,  still  *'  thinking  in  individuals." 

Liberalism  and  the  Empire. 

This  same  atomic  conception  of  society,  transferred  from  the 
State  at  home  to  the  British  Empire  as  a  whole,  lay  at  the  root  of 
much  of  the  feeling  of  nineteenth  century  Liberalism  with  regard 
to  foreign  and  colonial  policy,  and  may  even  be  detected  coloring 
the  fervid  propaganda  of  Irish  "  Home  Rule."  Twentieth  Century 
Politics  will  be  based,  it  appears  to  me,  not  on  abstract  rights  of 
"nationalities,"  but  on  the  concrete  administrative  necessities  of 
definitely  organized  commonwealths;  not  on  racial  autonomy  what- 
ever the  geography — an  obsolete  tribal  notion  which  would  give  us 
an  empire  of  the  Jews — but  on  territorial  democracy,  whatever  the 
mixture  of  race.  Exactly  what  geographical  areas  will  best  serve  as 
adi«inistrative  units,  and  exactly  what  degree  of  local  self-govern- 
ment each  grade  in  the  hierarchy  of  units  will  enjoy,  is  a  difficult 
problem  in  political  science,  towards  the  solution  of  which  the 
nineteenth  century  has  contributed  little.  Meanwhile,  Twentieth 
Century  Politics  for  this  country  will  certainly  assume  the  mainten- 
ance, as  against  all  external  aggression,  of  that  great  commonwealth 
of  peoples  styled  the  British  Empire*,  including  within  itself 
members  of  all  races,  of  all  human  colors,  and  nearly  all  languages 
and  religions.  We,  at  any  rate,  are  precluded  from  assuming  or 
admitting  that  any  distinct  "  nationality,"  just  because  it  imagines 
itself  to  have  ends  which  differ  from,  and,  perhaps,  conflict  with,  the 
common  interests  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  has,  therefore,  an 
abstract  right  to  organize  an  independent  government  and  pursue 
those  ends  at  whatever  cost  to  its  colleagues  or  neighbors.  The 
abstract  right  to  unfettered  freedom  in  self-government,  which  we 
all  see  that  we  must  deny  to  the  indiviJualt,  cannot  be  accorded  to 
the  family,  the  tribe,  the  race,  the  parish,  the  city,  the  county,  the 
province,  or  the  state.  Our  obvious  duty  with  the  British  Empire 
IS,  not  to  "run"  it  for  our  own  profit,  or  with  any  idea  of  imposing 
Anglo-Saxondom  on  a  reluctant  world,  but  to  put  our  best  brains 

*  Sec  Fabianism  and  thi  Empire  (Grant  Richards,  London,  1900,  is.), 
t  See  Fabian  Tract  No.  45,  "The  Impossibilities  of  Anarchism,"  by  Bernard  Shaw. 


into  the  task  of  so  organizing  it  as  (consistently  with  the  paramount 
aim  of  its  maintenance  as  a  whole)  to  promote  the  maximum 
individual  development  of  each  geographical  unit  within  its  bounds- 
And  as  with  the  factory  or  the  slum  at  home,  it  is  clear  that  this 
maximum  of  individual  development  will  not  be  secured  by  allowing 
each  unit  to  pursue  its  own  ends  without  reference  to  the  welfare  of 
the  whole.  The  central  idea  of  the  old  Liberalism,  hostile  as  it  was 
to  the  development  of  the  State  within  these  isles,  was  therefore 
naturally  unsympathetic  to  the  deliberate  organization  of  the 
Empire  over  sea. 

Conservatives  as  Caretakers. 

Has  then  the  nation  become  Conservative  ?  Not  in  the  least. 
The  pleasant  matmered  young  gentlemen  of  no  occupation,  the 
portlv'  manufacturers  and  the  estimable  country  squires  who  sit  on 
the  Conservative  benches,  as  every  one  who  knows  them  personally 
will  admit,  no  more  share  the  feelings  of  the  new  England  of  the 
town  electorate  than  does  Sir  William  Harcourt.  Far  from  having 
learnt  to  "think  in  communities,"  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence 
of  their  having,  in  politics,  learnt  to  think  at  all.  Their  very  triumph 
is  not  their  own.  They  are  elected,  not  in  order  to  put  Conservatism 
into  power,  but  in  order  to  keep  Gladstonianism  out.  Two  advant- 
ages, indeed,  they  have,  which  make  their  election  possible.  The 
modern  Conservative  candidate  is  politically  a  man  without  pre- 
judices. No  abstract  principle  forbids  him  to  listen  sympathetically 
to  any  proposal  for  retorm.  Hence  he  seems  on  the  platform  less 
belated  than  the  nineteenth  century  Liberal,  with  his  stock  of  shop- 
soiled  principles  at  full  price.  And,  most  useful  of  all  at  the  present 
juncture,  the  modern  Conservative,  unlike  the  Gladstonian  Liberal, 
is  quite  happy  and  ungrudging  in  paying  out  the  Imperialist  common- 
places which  convey  to  a  constituency  a  stimulatingly  blusterous 
impression  that  he  is  conscious  of  the  British  Empire  as  a  whole. 
Into  this  blusterous  impression  the  enthusiastic  voter  is  allowed  to 
rfead  as  much  consciousness  as  he  himself  has  attained  to  of  Imperial 
rights,  duties  and  interests  in  the  sphere  of  world  politics.  This, 
however,  is  mere  hustings  manner.  Conservative  cabinets  at  work, 
like  Conservative  members  in  the  House  of  Commons,  show  them- 
selves no  more  in  accord  with  the  new  England  of  the  twentieth 
century  than  do  the  Liberals.  When  the  question  is  one  of  making 
any  more  effective  use  of  the  State  departments.  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  is  as  old-fashioned  as  Sir  William  Harcourt.  As  to  our 
Presidents  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  they  are  about  as  much 
at  home  in  twentieth-century  municipal  affairs  as  King  James  the 
First  would  be  in  a  modern  trade  arbitration.  Whether  they  are 
called  Fowler,  Chaplin,  or  Long,  makes  no  difference  that  is  dis- 
coverable by  the  provincial  town  clerks  or  the  chairmen  of  the 
committees  of  the  London  County  Council  ;  all  alike  are  impenitent 
decriers  of  the  magnificent  social  structure  that  is  rising  all  over  the 
country,  ignorant  of  their  duties,  missing  their  great  opportunities, 
and  naturally  hostile  to  any  extension  of  the  local  government 
activity  which  has  already  far  outgrown  their  knowledge  and 
capacity.     In  the  efficiency  of  the  War  Office  and  Admiralty,  the 


elector  has,  to  put  it  as  moderately  as  possible,  no  more  confidence 
to-day  than  he  had  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  may  be  an  in 
justice  to  meritorious  ministers  in  humbler  station,  but  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  British  public  takes  Lord  Salisbury  as  the 
type  of  his  own  Government.  Now  Lord  Salisbury  simply  does  not 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  improvement  in  human  affairs — a  view 
which  is  rather  the  philosophy  of  an  independent  income  and  a 
peerage  than  of  the  mass  of  electors  existing  in  obviously  improv- 
able circumstances. 

The  Party  of  National  Efficiency. 

It  appears,  then,  that  without  some  new  grouping  of  the  elec- 
torate, without  the  inspiration  of  some  new  thought,  no  virile  and 
fecund  Opposition,  let  alone  an  alternative  Government,  is  conceiv- 
able. No  front  Opposition  Bench  can  be  really  effective — still  less 
can  it  cross  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons — unless  it  expresses, 
not  alone  the  views  of  its  own  political  partisans,  but  also  the  inar- 
ticulate criticism  of  the  mass  of  the  community.  Outside  the  narrow 
ranks  of  the  "  political  workers "  of  either  party,  the  millions  ol 
citizens  are  quietly  pursuing  their  ordinary  business — weavers  at  the 
loom,  mechanics  at  the  lathe,  teachers  in  the  schools,  ministers  ol 
religion  toiling  in  the  slums  of  our  cities,  doctors  going  their  rounds, 
manufacturers  at  their  mills,  merchants  and  bankers  journeying 
daily  to  their  offices,  patient  investigators  working  out  scientific  prob- 
lems, public-spirited  men  and  women  struggling  *'  gegen  die  Dumm- 
heit "  on  Town  Councils  and  School  Boards.  It  is  these  men's 
judgments  on  public  affairs,  these  men's  impressions  and  aspirations, 
which,  in  the  England  of  to-day,  give  force  and  backing  to  the 
words  of  statesmen.  And  if  now  we  inquire  what  it  is  that  comes 
into  these  men's  minds  when  they  read  their  newspapers,  when  they, 
in  their  particular  callings,  impinge  on  some  corner  of  public  ad- 
ministration, or  when,  in  their  own  lives,  some  public  disaster  comes 
home  to  them,  there  is  but  one  answer.  They  are  not  thinking  of 
Liberalism  or  Conservatism  or  Socialism.  What  is  in  their  minds  is 
a  burning  feeling  of  shame  at  the  *'  failure  "  of  England — shame  for 
the  lack  of  capacity  of  its  governors,  shame  for  the  inability  of 
Parliament  to  get  through  even  its  routine  business,  shame  for  the 
absence  of  grip  and  resourcefulness  of  our  statesmen,  shame  for  the 
pompous  inefficiency  of  every  branch  of  our  public  administration, 
shame  for  the  slackness  of  our  merchants  and  traders  that  transfers 
our  commercial  supremacy  to  the  United  States,  shame  for  the 
supineness  which  looks  on  unmoved  at  the  continued  degradation  of 
our  race  by  drunkenness  and  gambling,  slum  life,  and  all  the  horrors 
of  the  sweated  trades,  as  rampant  to-day  in  all  our  great  centres  of 
population  as  they  were  when  officially  revealed  fifteen  years  ago. 
This  sense  of  shame  has  yet  to  be  transmuted  into  political  action. 
The  country  is  ripe  for  a  domestic  progr  mme,  which  shall  breathe 
new  life  into  the  administrative  dry  bones  of  our  public  offices.  The 
party  and  the  statesmen  whom  these  men  will  support,  the  leaders 
for  whom  they  are  hungering,  are  those  who  shall  convince  them 
that  above  all  other  considerations  they  stind  for  a  policy  of 
National  Efficiency. 


The  Abolition  of  Sweating. 

For  such  a  policy  of  National  Efficiency,  there  can  be  no  other 
starting-point  than  the  condition  of  the  people.  To-day,  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  there  are,  Sir  Robert  GifFen  tells  us,  not  fewer 
than  eight  millions  of  persons,  one-fifth  of  the  whole  population,  ex- 
isting under  conditions  represented  by  a  family  income  of  less  than  m 
pound  a  week,  and  constituting  not  merely  a  disgrace,  but  a  positive 
danger  to  our  civilization.  These  are  the  victims  of  "sweating"  in 
one  or  other  of  its  forms,  condemned,  as  the  House  of  Lords'  Com- 
mittee emphatically  declared,  to  "earnings  barely  sufficient  to  sustain 
existence  ;  hours  of  labor  such  as  to  make  the  lives  of  the  workers 
periods  of  almost  ceaseless  toil  ;  sanitary  conditions  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  persons  employed  and  dangerous  to  the  public." 

The  first  and  most  indispensable  step  towards  National  Efficiency 
is  the  healing  of  the  open  sore  by  which  this  industrial  parisitism  is 
draining  away  the  vitality  of  the  race.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
the  remedy,  no  uncertainty  among  those  who  have  really  worked  at 
the  problem.  We  have  passed  through  the  experimental  stage  of 
factory  legislation,  and  we  now  know  that  it  is  no  mere  coincidence 
that  these  eight  millions  of  persons  correspond  almost  precisely  with 
the  sections  from  whom  we  have  hitherto  withheld  the  effective  pro- 
tection of  the  Factory  Acts.  The  statesman  who  is  really  inspired 
by  the  idea  of  National  Efficiency  will  stump  the  country  in  favor  of 
a  "National  Minimum"  standard  of  life,  below  which  no  employer 
in  any  trade  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  allowed  to  descend. 

The  National  Minimum. 

He  will  elaborate  this  minimum  of  humane  order — already  admitted 
in  principle  in  a  hundred  Acts  of  Parliament — with  all  the  force  that 
eloquence  can  give  to  economic  science,  into  a  new  industrial 
charter,  imperatively  required,  not  merely  or  even  mainly  for  the 
comfort  of  the  workers,  but  absolutely  for  the  success  of  our  industry 
in  competition  with  the  world.  With  the  widespread  support  which 
this  policy  would  secure — not  only  from  the  whole  Trade  Union 
world  and  the  two  millions  of  organized  co-operators,  but  also  from 
ministers  of  religion  of  all  denominations,  doctors  and  nurses,  sani- 
tary officers  and  teachers.  Poor  Law  administrators  and  modern 
economists,  and  even  the  enlightened  employers  themselves — he 
would  be  able  to  expand  our  uneven  and  incomplete  Factory  Acts 
into  a  systematic  and  all-embracing  code,  prescribing  for  every 
manual  worker  employed  a  minimum  of  education,  sanitation, 
leisure  and  wages,  as  the  inviolable  starting-point  of  industrial 
competition*. 

Housing  the  People. 

But  factory  legislation  alone,  however  effective  and  complete, 
can  secure  a  "  moral  and  n~aterial  minimum  "  only  so  far  as  the 

*  For  a  complete  cxpositiMi  of  this  policy,  in  which  are  discussed  all  diffi- 
culties, see  Industrial  Democrac;^  ^  by  S.  and  B.  Webb  (Longmans,  London,  1898)  ;  or, 
more  briefly,  The  Case  for  tfu  Factor v  Acts,  with  preface  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 
([Grant  Richards,  London,  19^1,  2s,  6d,).  See  also  Fabian  Tracts  No.  50,  "Sweating; 
its  Cause  and  Remedy";  I'lo.  67,  "Women  and  the  Factory  Acts";  and  No.  83. 
"State  Arbitration  and  the  'Jvin^  Waef." 


conditions  of  employment  are  concerned.  Even  more  than  in  the 
fcictory,  the  Empire  is  rooted  in  the  home.  How  can  we  build  up 
tn  effective  commonwealth — how,  even,  can  we  get  an  efficient 
army— out  of  the  stunted,  anaemic,  demoralized  denizens  of  the 
•lum  tenements  of  our  great  cities  ?  Can  we,  even  as  a  mere  matter 
of  business,  any  longer  afford  to  allow  the  eight  millions  of  whom  I 
have  already  spoken — the  "submerged  j&fth "  of  our  nation — to  be 
housed,  washed,  watered  worse  than  our  horses  ?  It  it  not  clear 
that  one  of  the  first  and  most  indispensable  steps  towards  National 
Efficiency  is  to  make  really  effective  that  "  National  Minimum  "  of 
sanitation  which  is  already  nominally  compulsory  by  law?  This 
means  a  great  extension  of  municipal  activity  in  town  and  country. 
It  means  a  new  point  of  view  for  the  Local  Government  Board,  which 
must  cease  to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do  well,  by  dropping  its  lazy 
routine  of  obstruction  and  discouragement,  and  rousing  itself  to  be 
prompt  with  its  stimulus,  eagerly  oncoming  with  its  help,  and,  when 
necessary,  swift  and  ruthless  with  its  compulsion.  For  the  Local 
Government  Board  has,  though  no  President  seems  to  be  aware  of 
it,  an  even  higher  duty  in  sanitation  than  stimulus  and  help.  It  is 
the  guardian  of  the  National  Minimum.  To  it  is  committed  the 
great  trust  of  seeing  that  no  single  family  in  the  land  is  denied  the 
indispensable  conditions  of  healthy  life.  So  far  as  house  accommo- 
dation, ventilation,  good  drainage  and  pure  water  are  concerned, 
Parliament  has  long  ago  embodied  this  National  Minimum  of  sanita- 
tion in  universally  applicable  Public  Health  Acts,  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  enforce  upon  local  authorities 
just  as  drastically  as  these  ought  to  do  upon  individuals.  Can  any- 
thing be  more  preposterous  in  a  business  nation  than  to  allow  (as  a 
succession  of  Presidents  of  the  Local  Government  Board  have  long 
allowed)  one  locality  after  another,  merely  out  of  stupidity,  or 
incapacity,  or  parsimony,  demonstrably  to  foster  malignant  disease 
and  bring  up  its  quota  of  citizens  in  a  condition  of  impaired  vitality? 
Why  does  not  the  Local  Government  Board  undertake  a  systematic 
harrying  up  of  the  backward  districts,  regularly  insisting,  for  instance, 
that  all  those  having  death-rates  above  the  average  of  the  kingdom 
shall  put  themselves  in  order,  improve  their  drainage,  lay  on  new 
water  supply,  and  insure,  by  one  means  or  another,  a  supply  of  healthy 
houses  sufficient  to  enable  every  family  to  comply  with  the  formula 
of  "  three  rooms  and  a  scullery "  as  the  minimum  necessary  for 
breeding  an  even  moderately  Imperial  race  ?  Every  medical  officer 
knows  that  it  is  quite  possible,  within  a  generation  after  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  genuine  enforcement  of  the  National  Minimum  of 
sanitation,  to  being  down  the  average  death-rate  by  at  least  5  per 
1,000,  and  the  sickness  experience  by  at  least  a  third.  The  equiva- 
lent money  gain  to  the  community  would  be  many  millions  sterling. 
A  single  friendly  society,  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows, 
would,  it  has  been  calculated,  save  a  quarter  of  million  annually  in 
benefits  alone.  I  measure  my  words  when  I  say  that  the  neglect  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  to  enforce  even  the  existing  legal 
National  Minimum  of  sanitation  causes,  each  year,  more  deaths  than 
the  most  calamitous  of  our  wars. 
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Raising  the  Standard  of  Life. 
A  Ministry  really  inspired  with  a  passion  for  National  Efficiency 
would,  however,  know  how  to  use  other  instruments  besides  compul- 
sion. The  Government  must  set  itself  to  raise  the  standard  of  life. 
This  is  specially  the  sphere  of  local  initiative  and  corporate  enterprise, 
of  beneficent  competition  rigorously  stopped  by  law  from  the  down- 
ward way,  but  freed,  stimulated  ancf  encouraged  in  every  experiment 
on  the  upward  way.  We  have  seen  how  the  Local  Government 
Board  has  necessarily  to  be  always  coercing  its  local  authorities  to 
secure  the  National  Minimum  ;  for  anything  beyond  that  minimum 
the  wise  Minister  would  mingle  premiums  with  his  pressure.  He 
would,  by  his  public  speeches,  by  personal  interviews  with  mayors 
and  town  clerks,  and  by  the  departmental  publications,  set  on  foot 
the  utmost  possible  emulation  among  the  various  local  governing 
bodies,  as  to  which  could  make  the  greatest  strides  in  municipal 
ictivity.  We  already  have  the  different  towns  compared,  quarter  by 
quarter,  in  respect  of  their  death-rates,  but  at  present  only  crudely, 
unscientifically  and  perfunctorily.  Why  should  not  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board  avowedly  put  all  the  local  governing  bodies  of  each 
class  into  honorary  competition  with  one  another  by  an  annual 
investigation  of  municipal  efficiency,  working  out  their  statistical 
marks  for  excellence  in  drainage,  water  supply,  paving,  cleansing, 
watching  and  lighting,  housing,  hospital  accommodation,  medical 
service,  sickness  experience  and  mortality,  and  publicly  classifying 
them  all  according  to  the  result  of  the  examination  ?  Nay,  a  Min- 
istry keenly  inspired  with  the  passion  for  National  Efficiency  would 
call  into  play  every  possible  incentive  to  local  improvement.  The 
King  might  give  a  "  Shield  of  Honor"  to  the  local  authority  which 
had  made  the  greatest  progress  in  the  year,  together  with  a  knight- 
hood to  the  mayor,  and  a  Companionship  of  the  Bath  to  the  clerk, 
the  engineer  and  the  medical  officer  of  health.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  six  or  eight  districts  which  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  would 
be  held  up  to  public  opprobrium,  whilst  the  official  report  on  their 
shortcomings  might  be  sent  by  post  to  every  local  elector,  in  the 
hope  that  public  discussion  would  induce  the  inhabitants  to  choose 
more  competent  administrators. 

Grants  in  Aid. 
If  honor  and  shame  fail  to  appeal  to  the  ratepayers  of  our  most 
backward  communities,  there  remains  the  potent  lever  of  pecuniary 
self-interest.  For  England  has,  almost  without  being  aware  of  it, 
invented  exactly  that  relationship  between  central  and  local  govern- 
ment which  enables  the  greatest  possible  progress  to  be  made.  To 
let  each  locality  really  manage  its  own  affairs  in  its  own  way — the 
anarchic  freedom  of  American  local  administration—is  not  only  to 
place  an  intolerable  burden  upon  the  poorer  districts,  but  also  to 
give  up  the  all-important  principle  of  the  enforcement  of  a  National 
Minimum.  On  the  other  hand,  to  subject  the  local  authorities  to 
the  orders  of  a  central  government— the  autocratic  Minister  of  the 
Interior  of  continental  systems — would  be  to  barter  away  our  birth- 
right of  local  self-government  for  the  pottage  of  bureaucratic  admin- 
istration.    The  middle  way   has.   for  half  a   century,  been   found 
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through  that  most  advantageous  of  expedients,  the  grant  in  aid. 
We  see  this  in  its  best  form  in  the  police  grant.  When  each  locality 
did  its  own  "  watching  "  in  its  own  way,  thieves  and  highwaymen 
enjoyed  as  much  liberty  as  the  local  governing  bodies  themselves. 
When  this  state  of  things  became  unendurable,  eager  reformers 
urged  a  national  police  force.  But  England  had  an  anti-Napoleonic 
horror  of  a  centralized  gendarmerie,  acting  under  orders  from  Lon- 
don. The  solution  was  found  in  an  empirical  compromise.  Parlia- 
ment has,  since  1856,  required  by  statute  that  every  county  and  every 
borough  in  Great  Britain  shall  maintain  an  efficient  police  force. 

A  Compulsory  Minimum. 

This  is  the  policy  of  the  National  Minimum.  But  as  the  local 
authorities  very  much  disliked  providing  anything  like  enough 
police,  and  as  the  enormous  growth  of  an  uneducated  and  almost 
desperate  "proletariat"  which  was  produced  by  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion forced  successive  Governments  to  be  very  much  in  earnest  about 
police  efficiency,  they  applied  a  potent  stimulus  to  it.  A  grant  in 
aid  of  the  cost  of  the  local  police  force  was  offered  to  the  justices  and 
town  councillors — at  first  one  quarter,  and  now  one  half,  of  their 
actual  expenditure  on  this  service,  however  large  this  may  be.  As 
the  grant  is  conditional  on  the  force  being  maintained  in  efficiency, 
the  Home  Office  is  able,  without  impairing  the  independence,  or 
oflTending  the  dignity  of  the  local  authorities,  to  inspect  all  the  pro- 
vincial police  forces.  The  Home  Secretary  has  no  power  to  order 
any  improvement.  But  his  annual  inspection  enables  him  to  call 
pointed  attention  to  any  shortcomings,  and  to  observe  with  circum- 
locutory official  politeness,  that  if  the  defect  should  not  have  got 
itself  remedied,  somehow  or  another,  before  the  next  inspection,  he 
might  find  himself  under  the  regrettable  necessity  of  withholding  the 
certificate  without  which  the  grant  cannot  be  paid.  The  result  of 
this  constant  expert  criticism  and  central  pressure,  coupled  with  the 
unlimited  grant  in  aid,  is  that  the  strength  and  efficiency  of  the 

1)rovincial  police  forces  has  increased  during  the  past  generation  by 
caps  and  bounds,  without  any  loss  of  local  autonomy,  and  without 
the  creation  of  any  centralized  bureaucracy.  We  need  not  consider 
whether  this  very  great  development  of  the  county  and  borough 
police  was  or  was  not  required  for  national  efficiency.  The  point  is 
that,  as  successive  Ministers  really  wanted  it,  they  were  able,  by  their 
fortunate  discovery  of  the  instrument  of  the  grant  in  aid,  varying 
automatically  with  the  growth  of  the  service^  and  conditional  on  its 
efficiency^  to  bring  about  the  improvement  they  desired.  The  story 
of  the  establishment  and  progressive  efficiency  of  the  English  pro- 
vincial police  force  is  destined  to  become  a  classic  example  of  the 
perfect  relationship  between  central  and  local  self-government. 

Unfortunately,  ministers  have  had  so  little  desire  for  efficiency  in 
any  other  branch  of  local  government,  and  have  made  so  little  study 
of  the  subject,  that  grants  in  aid  have  been,  in  other  directions, 
perverted  into  mere  doles  in  relief  of  the  rates.  Nineteenth  century 
Liberalism — really  unsympathetic  to  efficient  government  adminis- 
tration— simply  hated  them  all,  even  the  police  grant,  with  an  un- 
discriminating  hatred.     But  the  grants  in  aid  are  there,  to  the 
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extent,  all  told,  of  some  fifteen  millions  sterling  annually ;  and  no 
ministry  dependent  on  the  ratepayers'  vote  will  ever  dream,  by 
withdrawing  this  subsidy,  of  suddenly  raising  rates  by  two  shillings 
in  the  pound.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  give  up  all  pretence  of 
abolishing  grants  in  aid,  or  even  of  objecting  to  their  inevitable 
increase,  in  order  to  enlist  their  aid  in  the  promotion  of  National 
Efficiency.  A  mere  rearrangement  of  the  existing  infertile  subven- 
tions would  enable  a  separate  grant  to  be  made,  on  conditions  similar 
to  those  of  the  present  police  grant,  in  aid  of  each  branch  of  local 
administration  which  it  is  considered  desirable  to  promote,  not  only 
for  police  and  schools,  but  for  such  humdrum  but  fundamentally 
important  services  as  roads  and  bridges,  paving  and  lighting,  water- 
supply  and  housing,  baths  and  wash-houses,  parks  and  libraries. 

Regeneration  of  Poor  Relief. 

Passing  from  the  municipal  services  of  daily  life  to  the  collective 
provisions  for  those  sections  of  the  community  who  are  avowedly 
unable  to  provide  for  themselves,  what  a  vista  of  urgently  needed 
reform  is  opened  up  by  the  Poor  Law  I  Three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago  the  nation  was  saved  from  hideous  disaster  by  the  little  knot  of 
social  investigators  who,  by  inventing  the  workhouse  test,  found  the 
means  of  stopping  the  pauperism  of  the  able-bodied.  The  central 
department  charged  with  Poor  Law  administration  adopted  this 
invention,  and  has  lived  on  it  ever  since.  Liberal  and  Conservative 
Ministers  alike  have  done  their  best,  even  at  the  cost  of  some  public 
uneasiness,  to  maintain  the  "principles  of  1834."  But  a  government 
department  cannot,  any  more  than  a  business  undertaking,  go  on 
living  for  ever  on  a  single  invention.  The  semi-penal  workhouse 
was  excellent  for  its  purpose  of  a  test  of  able-bodied  destitution. 
We  now  know  that  it  is  the  worst  possible  place  for  the  children, 
the  sick  and  the  aged,  who  comprise  the  vast  majority  of  present- 
day  ''paupers."  But  the  Local  Government  Board  has  never  incor- 
porated this  new  truth.  Twentieth  Century  Politics,  applied  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  will  replace  the  present  critical  and  repressive 
attitude  of  the  Local  Government  Board  by  a  positive  programme 
of  Poor  Law  reform.  What  an  energetic  President  would  take  in 
hand  would  be,  not  only  the  vigorous  discouragement  of  outdoor 
relief  to  the  able-bodied  (women  no  less  than  men),  but  an  equally 
vigorous  insistence  on  the  humane  treatment  of  the  aged,  the  most 
scientific  provision  for  the  sick,  and,  above  all,  the  best  possible 
rearing  of  the  "  children  of  the  State."  In  no  branch  of  the  work 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  is  there  more  opening  for  improve- 
ment than  in  the  case  of  the  children.  Here  and  there,  indeed, 
enlightened  Boards  of  Guardians  have,  after  many  difficulties,  ex- 
tracted the  approval  of  the  central  department  for  carefully  con- 
sidered plans  of  "scattered  homes"  and  "cottage  homes,"  "boarding- 
out"  and  emigration.  But  in  scores  of  unions  up  and  down  the 
country  the  Local  Government  Board  tolerates,  year  after  year,  a 
treatment  of  pauper  children  quite  "  Early  Victorian  "  in  its  parsi- 
monious thriftlessness.  There  are  still  thousands  of  children  in 
actual  workhouses,  still  tens  of  thousands  in  ophthalmic  barrack 
schools  ;  the  level  of  their  education  is  still  such  that,  to  give  only 
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one  example,  not  a  single  pauper  child  in  all  London  has  ever  won 
one  of  the  London  County  Council's  junior  scholarships.  In  spite 
of  the  decay  of  apprenticeship,  practically  nothing  has  yet  been 
done  to  give  them  any  genuine  technical  instruction  ;  and  hundreds 
of  them  are  still  annually  bundled  off  the  hands  of  the  Guardians 
into  such  occupations  as  hair-cutting  and  shaving,  from  which  they 
are  destined,  in  too  many  cases,  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  unskilled 
labor.  Or  take  again  the  treatment  of  the  sick  poor.  When  a  man 
is  ill,  the  only  profitable  thing  for  the  community  is  to  cure  him  as 
thoroughly  as  possible  with  the  least  possible  delay.  Yet  it  cost 
years  of  patient  struggle  before  Mr.  William  Rathbone  and  other 
far-sighted  philanthropists  could  force  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  require  trained  nurses  or  even  to  allow  Boards  of  Guardians  to 
train  nurses  for  the  sick  poor.  Even  to  this  day,  whilst  some  work- 
house infirmaries  are  nearly  as  well  equipped  as  a  good  hospital, 
they  are  all  seriously  understaffed.  What  is  far  graver,  the  Local 
Government  Board  allows  dozens  of  unions  to  go  on  year  after  year 
with  workhouse  infirmaries  so  foul,  so  badly  equipped,  and  so 
destitute  of  adequate  medical  and  nursing  staff — in  short,  so  far  be- 
hind the  standard  of  an  up-to-date  general  hospital— as  plainly  to 
delay  recovery.  Year  after  year  its  own  oflBcials  report  the  same 
shortcomings — in  one  case  going  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the 
Guardians  ought  to  be  indicted  for  manslaughter.  Yet  no  President 
has  grit  enough  to  put  his  foot  down,  and  enforce,  upon  these  back- 
ward unions,  even  the  standard  of  the  rest.* 

The  National  Minimum  of  Education. 

So  far  I  have  been  dealing  with  the  prevention  of  disease  and 
premature  death,  and  the  building  up  of  the  nervous  and  muscular 
vitality  of  the  race.  This,  it  is  clear,  Twentieth  Century  Politics  will 
regard  as  the  primary  duty  of  Government.  But  it  is  not  enough 
that  we  rear  a  physically  healthy  race.  The  policy  of  National 
EflSciency  involves  a  great  development  of  public  education.  Here 
again  the  law  is  in  advance  of  the  administration.  So  far  as  the 
schooling  of  children  is  concerned.  Parliament  has  long  since  en- 
dorsed the  policy  of  a  National  Minimum,  to  be  compulsorily  enforced 
on  every  locality  and  every  individual.  The  guardian  and  interpreter 
of  this  National  Minimum  is  the  Board  of  Education.  No  Education 
Minister  has  ever  found  the  House  of  Commons  cut  down  his  estim- 
ates, or  express  anything  but  satisfaction  at  the  growth  of  the  educa- 
tion vote.  The  Board  of  Education,  moreover,  has  full  powers  to 
fine,  dissolve,  and^ven  to  supersede  any  local  authority  that  fails  in 
its  duty.  So  far^as  instruction  up  to  fourteen  is  concerned,  it  is 
clearly  not  the  fault  of  Parliament  if  any  child,  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom,  is  denied  the  most  efficient  education  that  pedagogic 
science  can  devise. 

Unfortunately  we  have  never  yet  had  a  Prime  Minister  or  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who  had  any  conception  of  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  insist  on  National  Efficiency  in  education,  or, 
with  the  one  exception  of  Mr.  Arthur  Acland,  an  Education  Minister 
who  had  any  power  of  standing  up  either  against  his  own  permanent 

•  See  Fabian  Tract  No.  54,  "  The  Humanizing  of  the  Poor  Law." 
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staff,  or  against  the  unwarranted  but  frequent  interferences  of  the 
Treasury  with  educational  policy.    Unfortunately,  too,  both  Conser- 
vatives and  Liberals  have,  in  dealing  with  primary  education,  been 
hampered  by  the  particularism  in  schools  which  stands  in  the  way 
of  any  national  policy  of  education.     One  party  has  backed  denomi- 
national schools,  and  has  only  grudgingly  admitted  the  need  for 
School  Boards.     The  other  party,  with  at  least  equal  intolerance, 
has  backed  Board  Schools,  and  only  grudgingly  allowed  denomina- 
tional schools  to  exist.     The  result  of  this  sectarian  and  unsectarian 
narrowness,  and  of  the  incapacity  of  the  Education  Department  itself, 
is  that,  after  a  whole  generation  of  nominal  compulsion,  we  are  still 
only  at  the  beginning  of  the  task.     Over  at  least  a  third  of  England, 
the  schools,  the  training  of  the  teachers,  the  scope  and  content  of 
the  curriculum,  and  even  the  attendance  of  the  children,  are  so 
inferior  as  to  amount  to  a  national  scandal,  whilst  only  in  the  picked 
sample?  of  a  few  towns  do  we  rise  to  the  common  level  of  Switzer- 
land.    It  is  in  the  class-rooms  of  these  schools  that  the  future  battles 
of  the  Empire  for  commercial  prosperity  are  being  already  lost. 
What  the  country  now  needs,  and  what  it  will  presently  clamor  for 
— perhaps  too  late — is  a  national  policy  in  education.     It  is  tired  of 
the  old  particularism  in  schools.     So  long  as  freedom  of  conscience 
is  maintained,  and  reasonable  public  control  secured,  the  younger 
generation  cares  not  a  jot  what  particular   modicum   of  religious 
instruction  is  combined  with  the  secular  education.     It  has  not  the 
slightest  wish  to  starve  out  the  Church  or  the  Romati  Catholic 
schools,  and  really  prefers  them  to  go  on  supplying  a  useful  alterna- 
tive to    municipal   administration.      And   seeing   that   we   cannot 
possibly  shut  up   the   voluntary  schools,   which   educate  half  the 
children  in  the  land,  the  ordinary  non-political  citizen  cannot  see 
why  the  old  feud  should  any  longer  be  allowed  to  paralyze  national 
education  ;  why  both  sets  of  schools  cannot  once  for  all  be  frankly 
accepted  as  equally  parts  of  the  national  system  ;  why  the  Board  of 
Education  cannot  do  its  statutory  duty  and  firmly  bring  up  all  schools^ 
whatever  their  management,  to  the  same  high  (and  annually  rising) 
national  standard  of  secular  efficiency  ;  and  why  the  whole  necessary 
cost  of  these  improvements   should  not  be  freely  granted,  under 
reasonable   conditions  of  audit  and   control,  from   national   funds. 
And  the  tantalizing  thing  is  that  all  this  needs  no  further  legislation. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire  could  decree  it  all  to-morrow,  after  one 
Cabinet  Council,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen.     All  that  stands  between 
us  and  a  really  effective  National  Minimum  of  education  is  a  strong 
Education  Minister  who  really  knows  his  business,  who  is  backed  by 
his  Cabinet  against  the  natural  resistance  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  the  necessary  increase  of  the  grant,  and  who  will  stand 
no  insubordination  from  either  his  own  or  the  Treasury  clerks.* 

But  all  this  concerns  only  primary  education,  which  the  nation 
thought  that  it  had  settled  as  long  ago  as  1870.  It  is  now  quite 
prepared  to  see  the  building  up  of  an  equally  national  system  of 
secondary  education,  and  even  of  university  education  of  a  certain 
sort.  In  nothing,  indeed,  has  the  present  Government  incurred  more 
discredit  than  its  failure  to  carry  through  its  secondary  education 
•  See  Fabian  Tract  No.  106,  "The  Fducation  Muddle  and  the  Way  Out." 


proposals,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  timidity  of  the  proposals  them- 
selves. The  man  in  the  street  cannot  be  interested  by  carefully 
minimized  reforms,  effecting  nothing  but  such  half-hearted  changes 
as  only  experts  can  understand.  His  imagination  and  patriotism 
must  be  roused  by  a  large-hearted  plan  for  bringing  the  whole  of  our 
educational  machinery  up  to  the  level  of  that  of  any  other  country. 
Assure  him  politely  that  energetic  local  authorities  here  and  there  will 
presently  provide  technical  schools  and  a  scholarship  ladder,  and  he 
will  not  even  pretend  to  understand  what  it  means ;  but  he  will  wake 
up  if  he  is  told  that  the  whole  system  is  to  be  so  reorganized  that  every 
clever  child  in  every  part  of  the  country  shall  get  the  best  possible 
training  that  can  be  devised.  To  get  this  done  he  quite  realizes  that 
there  must  be  a  substantial  grant  in  aid  of  secondary  education. 

Twentieth  Century  Universities. 

Moreover,  the  man  in  the  street,  though  he  knows  nothing 
accurately,  has  got  into  his  mind  the  uncomfortable  conviction 
that  Germany  and  the  United  States  are  outstripping  us,  not 
merely  in  general  education  and  commercial  **  *cuteness,"  but  also  in 
chemistry  and  electricity,  engineering  and  business  organization  in 
the  largest  sense.  Nothing  would  be  more  widely  popular  at  the 
present  time,  certainly  nothing  is  more  calculated  to  promote 
National  Efficiency,  than  a  large  policy  of  Government  aid  to  the 
highest  technical  colleges  and  the  universities.  The  statesman  who 
first  summons  up  courage  enough  to  cut  himself  loose  from  official 
pedantries  on  this  point,  and  demand  a  grant  of  half  a  million  a  year 
with  which  to  establish  in  the  United  Kingdom  a  dozen  perfectly 
equipped  faculties  of  science,  engineering,  economics,  and  modern 
languages  would  score  a  permanent  success. 

I  can  indulge  in  no  further  detail.  The  policy  of  National 
Efficiency  here  sketched  out  for  the  Home  Office,  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  the  Board  of  Education,  needs,  of  course,  to  be 
worked  out  in  equal  detail  for  the  other  departments.  The  re- 
organization of  the  War  Office  and  the  substitution  of  a  system  of 
scientific  fighting  for  our  present  romantic  and  incapable  "soldiering"; 
the  energetic  rehandling  of  the  Budget  (which  now  yields  no  more 
per  head  than  it  did  a  hundred  years  ago),  so  as  to  assert  the  claims 
of  the  State  as  the  sleeping  partner  in  the  unearned  increment  both 
of  urban  land  values  and  the  huge  gains  of  monopolized  industry  ; 
the  reform  of  local  taxation  on  the  lines  of  an  assessment  according 
to  site-value  instead  of  the  present  penalizing  of  the  building  and 
improving  of  hoijses  ;  the  rescue  of  our  present  "tied"  refreshment 
houses  from  the  tyranny  of  the  brewer,  and  the  adjustment  of  their 
number  and  hours  of  business  to  the  actual  needs  of  each  locality  ;  the 
reform  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  confining  all  ordinary  speeches 
to  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  increased  devolution  of  business  to 
committees — all  these  are  but  points  in  the  same  policy  of  National 
Efficiency  by  which  every  part  of  the  central  and  local  machinery  of 
the  State — not  to  say  also  the  wider  commonwealth  of  the  Empire 
— needs  to  be  knit  together  into  an  organically  working  whole. 
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Cottage  Plans  and  Common  Sense. 


How  to  provide  for  the  Housing  of  the  People  is  a  problem  for 
which  our  larger  municipalities  are  now  being  compelled  to  find 
some  solution  ;  and  all  over  the  country  these  bodies  are  busy  pre- 
paring plans  for  housing  schemes.  Social  reformers  are  generally 
agreed  that  the  people  must  be  housed  outside  the  congested  town 
areas  ;  many,  like  the  Garden  City  Association,  advocating  the  crea- 
tion of  entirely  new  towns.  Such  thoroughgoing  schemes  are  hardly 
yet  practicable  for  municipal  bodies  ;  but  under  the  Housing  Act  of 
1900  they  now  have  power  to  build  outside  their  own  districts  :  and 
in  the  following  remarks  on  the  character  of  the  houses  required  it 
is  taken  that  the  best  policy  for  the  municipalities  is  to  build  attrac- 
tive cottages  on  the  outskirts  of  their  towns,  always  having  due 
regard  to  the  reasonable  accessibility  from  these  houses  of  places  of 
employment  and  centres  of  interest  and  amusement. 

In  building,  that  work  is  being  done  for  the  future  rather  than 
the  present  must  never  be  forgotten.  It  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  dwellings  which  are  to  last  one  hundred  years  or  more 
should  be  of  such  a  character  as  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  will  be 
valuable  dwellings  during  the  whole  of  their  lifetime.  As  a  matter 
of  mere  financial  justice  to  succeeding  generations  this  is  essential, 
especially  in  view  of  the  demand  for  an  extension  of  the  time  over 
which  payment  for  the  buildings  can  be  spread.  Obviously  it  is  not 
fair  to  borrow  on  the  future  and  build  for  the  present  only.  It  is  not 
enough  for  a  municipal  authority  to  copy  the  house  and  arrange- 
ment which  satisfies  the  average  builder  or  speculator.  Only  the 
very  best  that  is  known  and  can  be  devised  to-day  is  likely  to  stand 
the  test  of  time  ;  and  this  must  be  based  upon  the  permanent  and 
essential  conditions  of  life  and  health,  not  on  passing  fashions  or 
conventions  established  by  the  speculative  builder. 
Chief  Purpose  ^"  designing  any  particular  building  it  is  generally  very 
of  a  House.  ^^^P^"^  ^o  take  the  primary  requirements  and  think  out 
the  problem  from  the  beginning,  as  though  no  custom 
in  connection  with  such  buildings  had  ever  grown  up.  Only  in  this 
way  is  it  possible  to  separate  the  essential  requirements  and  condi- 
tions from  others  which  are  merely  conventional,  and  to  get  them 
all  into  some  due  perspective  of  importance.  In  like  manner,  to 
approach  the  question  of  cottage  design  and  arrangement  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  original  requirements,  and  develop  from  them, 
will  probably  be  the  best  way  to  bring  the  various  points  into  true 
relations.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  shelter  from  inclement  weather, 
protection  from  predatory  neighbors  (human  or  otherwise),  and  com- 
fort and  privacy  for  family  life,  were  the  chief  reasons  which  impelled 
men  in  the  first  instance  to  live  in  houses.  Probably  the  seeker  for 
house-room  to-day  is  influenced  by  much  the  same  considerations, 
although  the  second,  protection,  has  lost  some  of  its  force.  In 
satisfying  this  desire  for  shelter,  comfort  and  privacy,  one  is  at  once 
confronted  by  a  difficulty  :  the  roof  and  walls  which  shut  out  the 
driving  rain,  the  searching  wind  and  the  neighbors'  prying  eyes, 
at  the  same  time  e.xcludc  fresh  air  and  sunlight,  the  full  enjoyment 


of  which  is  one  of  the  most  necessary  conditions  of  a  healthy  life. 
Against  this  difficulty  it  is  a  primary  duty  of  the  house-builder  to 
be  on  his  guard.  The  degree  both  of  shelter  and  privacy  must,  in 
fact,  be  limited  to  what  is  compatible  with  a  sufficiency  of  fresh  air 
and  sunlight.  ; 

. .        ,     Modern  building  bye-laws  have  already  done  something 

Sunlieht  towards  securing  air-space  to  every  house,  though,  as 
will  presently  appear,  there  are  methods  of  defeating 
their  object,  which  they  do  not  at  present  touch.  But  a  sufficiency 
of  air  may  be  regarded  as  an  acknowledged  first  condition  for  every 
decent  house.  The  necessity  for  sunshine  has  still  to  receive  the 
same  public  recognition  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  importance  of  sunlight  to  health  makes  it  needful 
to  add  to  the  first  condition  a  second,  that  every  house  shall  be  open 
to  a  sufficiency  of  sunshine.  Every  house  should  at  least  get  some 
sunshine  into  the  room  in  which  the  family  will  live  during  the  day- 
time. Into  as  many  more  of  the  rooms  as  possible  let  the  sun  come, 
but  let  no  house  be  built  with  a  sunless  living  room  :  and  this  condition 
must  cease  to  be  regarded  merely  as  desirable  when  it  can  conveni- 
ently be  arranged  :  it  must  be  insisted  upon  as  an  absolute  essential^ 
second  only  to  air-space  :  other  things  must,  if  need  be,  give  way 
before  it.  At  the  present  time,  although  for  larger  houses  acknow- 
ledged as  an  important  point,  for  cottages  the  question  of  aspect 
seems  hardly  to  be  considered  ;  and,  where  thought  of  at  all,  a  com.- 
paratively  trivial  consideration,  such  as  the  convention  that  a  cottage 
should  face  to  the  street,  is  allowed  to  over-ride  it.  The  essential 
thing  is  that  every  house  should  turn  its  face  to  the  sun,  whence  come 
light,  sweetness  and  health.  The  direction  of  roads  and  the  fronting  to 
streets  are  details  which  must  be  made  to  fall  in  with  this  condition, 
or  to  give  way  to  it. 

By  no  means  the  least  advantage  which  will  arise  from  giving  to 

aspect  its  due  weight  will  be  the  consequent   abolition   of  back§, 

back  yards,  back  alleys  and  other  such  abominations, 

Back  Yards,  which  have  been  too  long  screened  by  the  insidioqs 
excuse  of  that  wretched  prefix  back.  For  if  every 
house  is  to  face  the  sun,  very  often  it  must  also  have  ''  its  front 
behind '' — as  the  Irishman  expressed  it.  The  little  walled-in  back 
yard  is  of  course  somewhat  firmly  established  in  the  public  affection : 
entrenched  behind  the  feelings  of  pride  and  shame,  it  appeals  alike 
to  those  who  are  too  proud  to  be  seen  keeping  their  houses  clean 
and  tidy,  and  to  those  who  are  ashamed  to  have  it  seen  how 
unclean  and  uptidy  they  are.  To  encourage  pride  is  a  doubtful 
advantage,  while  it  is  a  positive  disadvantage  to  weaken  in  any  way 
the  incentive  towards  cleanliness  which  shame  might  bring.  Like 
lumber-rooms,  too,  these  yards  constitute  a  standing  temptation  to 
the  accumulation  of  litter,  far  too  strong  for  the  average  mortal  to 
resist:  old  hampers,  packing  cases,  broken  furniture  and  such  like 
find  a  resting-place  there  in  which  to  rot,  instead  of  being  promptly 
disposed  of.  They  are  but  wells  of  stagnant  air,  too  often  vitiated 
by  decaying  rubbish  and  drains.  Back  yards  have,  of  course,  their 
uses  and  advantages.  They  are  convenient  for  the  younger  children 
to  play  in  ;    but,  alas  !    how  very  unsuitable  !     Too  often  sunless^ 


always  dreary,  the  typical  back  yard,  shut  in  with  walls  and  out- 
buildings, is  about  as  sad  a  spot  as  one  could  offer  to  children  for  a 
playground.  ■  The  coster  may  keep  his  barrow  there,  and  the  hawker 
sort  his  wares  ;  while  as  open  air  washhouses  something  may  be  said 
for  them.  But  some  of  these  uses  are  occasional  only,  and  too  much 
must  not  be  sacrificed  for  them,  while  the  rest  may  be  met  in  other 
ways.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  realized  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
working  women  spend  the  bulk  of  their  lives  with  nothing  better  to 
look  on  than  the  ghastly  prospect  offered  by  these  back  yards,  the 
squalid  ugliness  of  which  is  unrelieved  by  a  scrap  of  fresh  green  to 
speak  of  spring,  or  a  fading  leaf  to  tell  of  autumn. 

How  far  the  improvement  of  transit  facilities  and  the 

_  solution  of  the  land  question  would  enable  the  whole  of 

the  dwellers  in  large  towns  to  be  spread  out  on  the  basis 
of  about  six  houses  to  the  acre,  as  at  Bourneville,  has  yet  to  be  proved. 
Undoubtedly,  whenever  at  all  possible  of  attainment,  the  majority  of 
men  would  accept  Mr.  Ruskin's  ideal  of  a  house  :  "  Not  a  compart- 
ment of  a  model  lodging  house,  not  the  number  so  and  so  Paradise 
Row,  but  a  cottage  all  of  our  own,  with  its  little  garden,  its  healthy 
air,  its  clean  kitchen,  parlor  and  bedrooms."  Under  present  con- 
ditions in  large  towns  such  schemes  seem  beyond  the  reach  of 
municipalities.  It  is  the  great  suburban  districts  which  have  to  be 
considered  for  the  present,  where,  after  all,  the  majority  of  working 
folk  are  housed,  neither  in  the  country  nor  in  the  city,  but  between 
the  two  :  those  vast  areas  filled  with  streets  of  houses  where  it  seems 
impossible  to  secure  for  each  cottage  land  enough  for  a  separate 
garden,  where  houses  are  not  six  to  the  acre,  but  tour  or  five  times 
six,  or  even  more. 

Some  space  to  each  house,  however,  there  must  be, 
Open  Space,  even  in  towns.  If,  instead  of  being  wasted  in  stuffy 
yards  and  dirty  back  streets,  the  space  which  is  available 
for  a  number  of  houses  were  kept  together,  it  would  make  quite  a 
respectable  square  or  garden.  The  cottages  could  then  be  grouped 
round  such  open  spaces,  forming  quadrangles  opening  one  into 
the  other,  with  wide  streets  at  intervals.  Every  house  could  be 
planned  so  that  there  should  be  a  sunny  aspect  for  the  chief  rooms, 
and  a  pleasant  outlook  both  front  and  back.*  At  present  it  is  too 
often  the  custom  to  draw  out  a  cottage  plan  that  will  come  within  a 
certain  space  and  then  repeat  it  unaltered  in  street  after  street, 
heedless  of  whether  it  faces  north,  south,  east  or  west.  Nothing 
more  absurd  or  more  regardless  of  the  essential  conditions  could  be 
imagined.  Every  house  should  be  designed  to  suit  its  site  and  its 
aspect ;  and  this  is  not  less  necessary  when  dealing  with  small  houses 
built  in  rows,  but  more  so. 

There  is  something  at  once  homely  and  dignified  about 

Quadrangle,  a  quadrangle  which  gives  it  a  charm  even  when  the 
buildings  are  quite  simple  and  unadorned.     There  is  a 
sense  of  unity,  of  a  complete  whole,  which  lifts  it  out  of  the  common- 
place in  a  manner  that  nothing  can  accomplish  for  a  mere  street  of 
cottages.!     Each  square  could  have  some  individuality  of  treatment, 

*  See  Plate  I.  t  See  Plates  II.  and  III. 


the  entrances  could  be  utilized  to  produce  some  little  central  feature, 
and  the  effect  of  thus  grouping  small  cottages  to  produce  collectively 
a  larger  unit  in  the  street,  of  a  scale  capable  of  assuming  some  dignity, 
would  be  such  an  improvement  as  will  not  readily  be  realized  by  any 
who  have  not  seen  what  a  few  simple  college  quads  may  do  for  an 
otherwise  commonplace  street.  An  Oxford  or  Cambridge  college  is 
simply  a  collection  of  separate  small  tenements,  built  in  squares,  with 
some  central  common  buildings.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  satis- 
factory arrangement  for  numbers  of  such  tenements  where  the  space 
is  Hmited.  In  this  manner  from  twenty  to  thirty  houses,  according 
to  size,  can  be  arranged  to  an  acre,  including  streets  ;  and  this  num- 
ber should  nowhere  be  exceeded  except  under  very  great  pressure. 
Even  if  it  must  be  exceeded,  probably  it  is  better  to  go  up  and  make 
extra  floors,  let  in  flats,  than  to  curtail  the  open  space.  One  larger 
space  of  ground  is  more  effective  than  a  number  of  small  yards. 
Squares,  such  as  suggested,  would  always  be  sweet  and  fresh,  being 
open  to  the  sun  and  large  enough  to  be  airy  without  being  draughty. 
The  distance  across,  preventing  the  overlooking  of  windows,  would 
ensure  the  essential  privacy  of  the  house,  in  spite  of  the  want  of  back 
yards.  The  space  in  the  centre  would  allow  a  few  trees  to  grow, 
some  gardens  to  be  made,  and  a  safe  play  place  for  the  children  to  be 
provided,  while  it  would  afford  a  pleasant  and  interesting* outlook  for 
all  the  cottages. 

In  the  planning  and  laying  out  of  these  squares  it  would  be  well 
to  provide  for  all  sorts  of  tastes,  for  it  will  be  easy  to  get  plenty  of 
variety.  In  some  cases  the  whole  square  could  be  filled  with  allot- 
ment gardens  let  to  those  who  wanted  them  ;  in  others  the  space 
might  be  devoted  to  a  broad  lawn  for  tennis  or  bowls  ;  in  some  a 
band  of  small  gardens  might  surround  a  children's  central  play- 
ground, and  in  others  a  public  garden  be  established  ;  in  some  cases 
there  might  be  a  roadway  all  round  the  quadrangle,  while  in  others 
the  road  might  run  down  the  centre  with  gardens  attached  to  the 
houses  on  each  side.  On  some  sites  it  would  be  possible  to  get 
three-sided  squares  open  to  the  south.  Where  the  cost  of  land 
makes  it  needful  to  build  more  than  two  storeys  high  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  if  on  the  southern  side  the  buildings  were  kept  lower 
to  allow  the  sun  to  get  well  into  the  court. 

In  some  localities  the  corner  houses  of  squares  would  not  pass 
existing  bye-laws  ;  there  would  in  such  a  case  be  an  opening  for  small 
walled  gardens,  which  would  be  a  boon  to  break  the  monotony  of 
the  streets,  while  stores,  laundries,  warehouses,  workshops,  and  other 
needful  buildings  might  find  sites  on  these  corners. 
S  If        ta"     d  '^^^^^^  passing  on  to  internal  arrangement  it  is  neces- 

Houses  ^^^y  ^°  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  P^^"  ^^  building  small  houses  with 

long  projections  running  out  behind,  which,  common 
in  all  towns,  is  almost  universal  in  London.  These  projections  effect- 
ually shade  the  rooms  from  such  sunshme  as  they  might  otherwise 
get,  and  impede  the  free  access  of  fresh  air.  Some  municipal  flat- 
dwellings  afford  a  depressing  example  of  this.  In  these  houses  the 
living  rooms,  which  are  only  about  ten  feet  square,  face  each  other 
across  a  narrow  space  between  such  projections,  and  are  only  eleven 


feet  apart/=  That  a  municipality  could  build  living  rooms  at  the 
top  of  an  alley  24  ft.  long,  with  windows  only  1 1  ft.  from  the  face 
of  the  opposite  house,  and  could  call  that  "  clearing  the  slums," 
affords  surely  some  measure  of  what  slums  must  be.  From  such 
rooms  the  sun  is  eflfectuaily  excluded,  whatever  their  aspect  ;  little 
fresh  air  will  penetrate  to  the  ends  of  those  blind  alleys  ;  and  a  drearier 
outlook  one  would  hardly  have  thought  it  possible  to  conceive.  But, 
alas,  it  has  been  conceived  ;  and  on  a  fine  estate  near  London  there 
are  to  be  found  houses  of  this  type  having  kitchens  (sure  to  be 
used  as  living  rooms)  the  windows  of  which  look  into  alleys  only 
10  ft.  3  in.  wide  ;  these  windows  project,  and  the  fronts  are  just 
6  ft.  3  in.  apart,  while  between  them  rise  blackened  wood  fences 
exactly  3  ft.  from  each  window  !  These  houses  are  specially  planned 
to  accommodate  two  families,  being  provided  with  two  living  rooms 
and  two  outlets  to  the  back.f  To  realize  how  bad  this  type  of  house 
is,  one  has  but  to  consider  how  they  would  appear  in  the  light  of  the 
most  lenient  building  bye-laws  if  the  doors  from  the  main  buildings 
to  the  projections  were  built  up,  making  each  house  into  two  cottages 
technically,  as  already  it  is  two  virtually.  Some  municipalities  would 
then  consider  themselves  almost  justified  in  pulling  down  such  pro- 
jecting cottages,  to  let  air  and  light  reach  the  others.  They  are 
virtually  "  b^ck  to  back"  houses  opening  on  to  11  ft.  wide  streets 
with  a  dead  end.  Where  houses  must  be  built  in  rows,  it  is  diflficult 
to  get  enough  air  and  sun  to  them  in  any  case  ;  and  it  is  only  pos- 
sible to  do  this  when  all  projections  which  can  cause  stagnation  or 
shade  are  avoided.  Every  house  in  a  row  should  contain  all  its 
rooms  and  offices  under  the  main  roof,  and  present  an  open  and  fair 
surface  to  sun  and  air  on  both  its  free  sides.  If  so  built  it  matters 
not  which  side  is  to  the  street,  or  which  to  the  court  ;  both  are  alike 
presentable  ;  the  aspect  can  govern  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms 
unhampered  by  superstitions  of  front  and  back.I 

The  self-contained  house  is  not  only  better  but  more  economical. 
A  given  cubic  space  can  be  built  more  cheaply  when  it  is  all  within 
the  main  walls  and  under  the  main  roof  A  somewhat  greater  width 
of  frontage  is  needed,  and  where  streets  are  already  laid  out  there 
might  be  extra  cost  of  ground  due  to  this  which  would  be  greater 
than  the  saving  in  the  building.  But  the  narrow  house  with  strag- 
gling projections  requires  greater  depth  ;  and  the  deeper  the  houses 
the  greater  is  the  expense  of  the  side  streets  which  has  to  be  divided 
among  them.  Where  land  is  to  be  laid  out,  if  the  quadrangle 
arrangement  is  adopted,  there  need  be  no  waste  in  side  streets, 
because  the  houses  face  all  ways,  and  this  would  about  balance  the 
extra  cost  of  street  per  house  due  to  the  wider  frontage,  while  the 
saving  of  detached  outbuildings  and  back  yard  walls  would  mean  a 
Considerable  economy. 

Under  present  rates  of  ground  rents,  cost  of  building 

^fit  \h^"i  fcor  ^"^  wages  of  occupants,  we   must  reluctantly  admit 

occupants.     ^^^^  ^^  '^  hardly  possible  to  give  to  every  cottage  all 

that  is  in  the  abstract  desirable.     But,  far  from  being  a 
reason  why  the  ideal  of  cottage  accommodation  should  be  left  out  of 

*  See  Plate  IV.  f  See  Plate  V.  +  See  Plates  III.,  VI.  and  VIII. 
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consideration,  this  is  really  a  most  cogent  argument  for  its  careful 
study.  For  the  less  the  accommodation  it  is  possible  to  give,  the 
more  important  it  is  that  what  is  given  shall  be  so  carefully  appor- 
tioned that  the  house  may  approach  as  far  as  possible  to  the  ideal. 
Although  we  all  probably  hope  and  strive  for  some  change  in  one  or 
other  of  the  restricting  conditions,  for  the  time  being  it  is  needful  to 
remember  that  a  certain  limited  rent  will  only  pay  for  a  certain 
limited  space.  Except  by  a  very  careful  study  of  the  life  which  that 
space  is  to  shelter,  it  is  not  possible  to  design  the  house  so  as  to 
properly  fit  and  accommodate  that  life.  And  it  is  only  by  making 
the  house  fit  the  life  of  its  occupants  that  a  right  and  economical  use 
of  the  space  can  be  obtained.  The  available  room  must  be  most 
liberally  given  where  it  will  be  most  thoroughly  and  continuously 
used.  When  mankind  first  took  to  living  in  houses  these  consisted 
of  one  room  ;  perhaps  the  most  important  fact  to  be  remembered  in 
designing  cottages  is  that  the  cottager  still  lives  during  the  day-time 

in  one  room,  which  for  the  sake  of  clearness  is  best 
Living-room,   called  the  living-room.     In  the  vast  majority  of  cases 

the  housewife  has  neither  time  nor  energy  to  keep 
more  than  one  room  in  constant  use,  and,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  the  cost  of  a  second  fire  effectually  prevents  another  room 
from  being  occupied.  This  living-room,  then,  will  be  the  most 
thoroughly  used  and  in  all  ways  the  chief  room  of  the  house  ;  here 
the  bulk  of  the  domestic  work  will  be  done,  meals  will  be  prepared 
and  eaten,  and  children  will  play,  while  the  whole  family  will  often 
spend  long  evenings  there  together.  The  first  consideration  in 
planning  any  cottage  should  be  to  provide  a  roomy,  convenient,  and 
comfortable  living-room,  having  a  sunny  aspect  and  a  cheerful  out- 
look. In  it  there  should  be  space  to  breathe  freely,  room  to  move 
freely,  convenience  for  work,  and  comfort  for  rest.  It  must  contain 
the  cooking  stove,  some  good  cupboards,  and  a  working  dresser  in 
a  light  and  convenient  place.*  No  box  ii  or  12  feet  square  should 
be  provided  for  this  purpose.  Such  a  place  cannot  be  healthy  when 
occupied  by  a  whole  family,  nor  can  it  be  other  than  inconvenient 
and  uncomfortable.!  In  a  very  small  room  neither  door  nor  window 
will  be  kept  open  except  in  very  hot  weather,  because  there  can  be 
no  avoiding  the  direct  draught.  It  is  very  important  to  plan  a  living- 
room  so  that  the  doors  or  stairs  may  not  destroy  the  comfort,  or 
even  the  sense  of  comfort.  They  should  be  kept  away  from  the  fire, 
and,  above  all,  should  not  open  across  either  the  fire  or  the  window. 
By  far  the  most  comfortable  arrangement  is  to  have  the  outer  door 
set  inwards  a  little,  in  a  shallow  porch,  leaving  a  window-recess  on 
the  same  wall  ;  if  the  room  is  a  fair  length,  say  not  less  than  15  feet, 
the  door  can  then  be  wide  open,  and  yet  the  light  side  of  the  room 
be  free  from  draught.  The  common  arrangement  of  an  inside  porch 
with  the  inner  door  opening  at  right  angles  to  the  outer  one,  directs 
the  draught  straight  across  the  window  to  the  fire,  and  largely  de- 
stroys the  sense  of  comfort  in  the  room,  while  cutting  it  off  more 
effectually  from  the  fresh  air.  The  chimney  extracts  a  very  large 
volume  of  air  continuously  from  the  room,  and  this  must  be  made  good 

*  See  Plates  VI  I.  ami  I X.  f  See. Plate.  VI. ;  also  VIII. 
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from  outside.  The  more  easily  this  air  can  come  in  the  less  keen  will 
be  the  draught.  It  is  not  sufficient!}^  realized  that  what  has  to  be  done 
is  not  to  exclude  cold  air,  which  is  impossible  in  a  room  with  a  fire, 
but  to  admit  it  in  the  way  which  will  give  the  best  ventilation  with 

the  least  discomfort.     In  planning  the  room  the  furni- 
Furniturc.     ture  should  always  be  arranged  and  drawn  in,  to  make 

sure  that  provision  has  been  made  for  work  and  rest, 
for  meals  and  play.  Many  a  room  is  ruined  because  the  dresser,  the 
table,  and  the  settle,  have  not  been  tried  in  on  the  plan. 

_  Windows  facing  the  street  are  much  less  depressing  if 

....    *^         slightly  bayed  to  invite  a  peep  up  and  down  as  well  as 

across  ;  a  projection  of  a  few  inches  in  the  centre, 
with  some  advantage  taken  of  the  thickness  of  the  wall  to  set  back 
the  sides,  will  suffice  to  add  very  much  to  the  outlook." 

With    regard  to  windows,  doors,  cupboards,   and   all 
Fittings,      other  fittings,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  when  a 

quantity  is  required,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  housing 
schemes,  no  extra  cost  is  entailed  by  having  them  well  designed,  and 
of  good  proportions.  Money  is  often  spent  in  bad  ornament,  which 
but  detracts  from  the  appearance  of  the  buildings  ;  but  an  elegant 
mould  or  shaping  costs  no  more  than  a  vulgar  one,  and  a  well  pro- 
portioned door  or  mantel  is  as  easily  made  as  one  ill-proportioned. 
That  nothing  can  be  spent  on  the  ornamentation  of  artisans'  cottages 
is  no  excuse  whatever  for  their  being  ugly.  Plain  and  simple  they 
must  be,  but  a  plain  and  simple  building  well  designed  may  be  very 
far  from  ugly. 

After  the  living-room,  the  sleeping-rooms  must  be  re- 
Bedrooms,    garded  as  next  in  importance,  for  these  will  be  occupied 

all  the  night.  Of  these  it  is  only  needful  to  say  that 
they  should  be  as  large  as  can  be  provided,  and  as  well  ventilated  as 
possible.  There  should  be  plenty  of  windows,  easily  opened,  and 
everything  possible  done  to  encourage  the  opening  of  them.  If  the 
rooms  can  be  arranged  so  that  there  shall  be  a  comfortable  corner 
between  fire  and  window,  where  a  quiet  hour  with  book  or  pen  can 
be  spent,  this  is  very  desirable.  For  there  is  no  real  reason  why  the 
accommodation  of  the  small  house  should  not  be  increased  by  a 
more  general  use  of  the  bedrooms  for  these  purposes. 

A  small  larder  with  direct  light  and  ventilation  should 
Larder.       be  provided  for  every  cottage,  the  window  of  which 

should  not  be  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  A  cup- 
board in  the  living-room,  even  when  ventilated,  is  hardly  a  fit  place 
in  which  to  keep  food.i 

A  scullery,  to  relieve  the  living-room  from  the  more 
Scullery,      dirty  work,  should  be  the    next  consideration.     This 

must  have  a  glazed,  well-drained  sink,  under  an  opening 
window.  If  the  washing  is  to  be  done  in  each  cottage,  there  must 
be  a  copper  or  set-pot  and  space  for  a  small  mangle  to  stand.  When 
it  can  be  arranged,  a  little  cooking-stove,  just  large  enough  to  be 
used  in  hot  weather,  will  be  a  boon.  But  it  is  not  well  to  put  the 
main  cooking-stove  in  the  scullery,  for  the  result  will  inevitably  be 

*  See  Plates  VI.  and  VIII.  f  See  Plates  VI.  and  VIII. 
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that,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  family  will  live  with  the 
fire,  in  the  tiny  scullery,  and  the  more  airy  living-room  will  be  left 
vacant,  and  will,  in  fact,  become  a  parlor. 

However  desirable  a  parlor  may  be,  it  cannot  be  said 
Parlor.       to  be  necessary  to  health  or  family  life  ;  nor  can  it  be 

compared  in  importance  with  those  rooms  and  offices 
which  we  have  been  considering.  There  can  be  no  possible  doubt 
that  until  any  cottage  has  been  provided  with  a  living-room  large 
enough  to  be  healthy,  comfortable,  and  convenient,  it  is  worse  than 
folly  to  take  space  from  that  living-room,  where  it  will  be  used  every 
day  and  every  hour,  to  form  a  parlor,  where  it  will  only  be  used 
once  or  twice  a  week. 

If  this  is  true  of  the  parlor,  how  much  more  true  is  it  of  the 
passage  ?  To  cut  a  piece  three  feet  wide  off  the  end  of  a  small 
room,  for  the  very  doubtful  advantage  of  having  two  doors  between 
the  inmates  and  the  fresh  air,  or  to  obtain  the  occasional  convenience 
it  may  be  for  a  visitor  or  member  of  the  family  to  be  able  to  pass  in 
or  out  without  being  observed,  is  surely  an  extreme  instance  of  valu- 
able room  and  air  space  sacrificed  to  thoughtless  custom  and  foolish 
pride."  Any  one  who  has  known  what  it  is  to  occupy  a  large  airy 
house-place  will  not  readily  sacrifice  its  advantages  for  either  a  need- 
less parlor  or  a  useless  passage.  For  the  question  is  not  whether  it 
is  an  advantage  to  have  either  a  passage  or  parlor  in  addition  to  a 
decent  living-room,  but  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  have  either  at 
the  sacrifice  of  the  living-room.  A  desire  to  imitate  the  middle- 
class  house  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  modern  tendency  to  cut  the 
cottage  up  into  a  series  of  minute  compartments. 

.         d    ^"  small  houses,  such  as  we  are  considering,  the  500  or 
J       ..  so  cubic  feet  of  air  space  which  are  usually  shut  up  in 

a  staircase  and  landing,  would  be  much  more  useful 
if  thrown  open  to  the  living-room.  That  there  is  any  advantage  at 
all,  either  to  that  room  or  to  the  bedrooms,  in  having  this  "  buffer 
state "  of  stagnant  air  between  them,  seems  extremely  doubtful  ; 
while  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  of  the  immense  gain  of  having  an 
extra  500  feet  of  air  in  a  room  which  contains,  perhaps,  only  1,400 
feet  altogether,  and  many  rooms  contain  less.  The  space  should  in 
any  case  have  ventilation,  and  direct  light  is,  of  course,  desirable. 
The  extra  height  which  would  be  obtained  by  throwing  stairs  and 
landing  open  to  the  living-room  would  greatly  help  in  keeping  that 
room  well  ventilated,  as  also  would  the  possibility  of  having  a 
window  open  so  far  from  the  occupied  parts  of  the  room. 

To  complete  the  self-contained  cottage,  there  must  be 
Coals,  etc.     found  some  place  for  coals,  some  small  receptacle  for 

ashes  and  rubbish,  to  be  emptied  every  few  days,  and  a 
water-closet  or  properly  fitted  earth-closet.  A  porch  opening  from 
the  scullery  provides  a  suitable  place  for  these,  so  that,  while  within 
the  main  building,  they  may  still  be  entirely  in  the  outside  air.  The 
facility  afforded  for  inspection,  and  the  general  tendency  which  even 
the  less  enthusiastic  have  to  keep  clean  the  outside  which  shows, 
would  prove  valuable  advantages  of  this  plan.f 

*  Compare  Plate  V.  with  Plates  VI.  and  VIII.  t  See  Plates  VI.  and  VIII. 
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A  bathroom  for  every  cottage  is  an  ideal  which  some 
Bathroom,    day  will  surely  come  to  be  regarded  as  essential.     In 

small  tenements  where  the  cost  of  this  ideal  may  still 
be  prohibitive,  there  seems  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be 
provided  at  least  a  bathroom  to  each  quadrangle.  One  of  the 
great  advantages  of  substituting  open  courts  for  narrow  streets 
would  be  the  ease  with  which  some  little  corporate  feeling  might  be 
fostered  in  them.     In  municipal  housing  schemes,  which  spring  from 

the  co-operative  effort  of  the  whole  town  or  city,  it 
Co-operation,  would  seem  specially  fitting  that  something  should  be 

done  to  foster  associated  action  among  the  tenants. 
And  this  is  the  more  urgent  because  it  is  only  by  such  association 
that  we  can  hope  to  provide  for  the  many  some  of  the  most  desir- 
able conveniences  of  life  which  wealth  now  enables  the  few  to  secure 
for  themselves  individually.  We  have  already  pointed  out  what 
advantage  would  arise  from  the  associated  use  and  enjoyment  of  the 
small  plots  of  land  which  are  all  that  can  be  given  to  each  cottage. 
It  has  been  found  quite  practicable  in  very  many  flat-dwellings  to 
have  a  considerable  amount  of  associated  usage  of  wash-houses, 
sculleries,  drying-grounds,  etc.,  even  among  the  most  unenlightened 
-tenants.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  same  arrangement  should  not 
be  made  with  cottages.  Quadrangles  lend  themselves  peculiarly  to 
the  provision  of  small  laundries,  baths,  reading-rooms,  and  other 
such  simple  and  easily  managed  co-operative  efforts. 

A  well-fitted  wash-house  having  a  plentiful  supply  of 
Wash-house,  hot  and  cold  water  laid  on  to  all  the  tubs,  a  proper 

washing  and  wringing  machine,  and  a  heated  drying 
closet,  is  out  of  the  reach  of  even  the  well-to-do  cottager.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  one  or  two  such  should  not  be  provided  for 
each  court  of  houses  ;  no  reason  why  every  little  scullery  should  be 
blocked  up  with  inadequate  washing  appliances  ;  why  every  woman 
should  have  to  spend  a  whole  day  toiling  at  the  weekly  wash  which 
she  could  do  with  less  labor  in  an  hour  or  two  if  she  had  the  use  of 
proper  apparatus  ;  or  why  every  living-room  should  be  encumbered 
witn  clothes-horses  or  made  uncomfortable  with  steam."  The  capital 
cost  that  would  be  saved  by  not  providing  space  for,  and  fitting, 
washing  appliances  in  all  the  sculleries,  would  pay  for  the  one  co- 
operative wash-house.  And  a  very  small  addition  to  the  rent  would 
allow  for  the  provision  of  hot  water  and  heat  for  drying.     To  such  a 

laundry  should  be  attached  a  small  room  divided  from 
Play-room,    it  by  a  glazed  screen,  where  little  children  could  play 

under  the  mother's  observation.  The  want  of  such  a 
place  prevents  many  a  mother  from  using  a  public  laundry,  as  also 
does  the  distance  from  home,  and  the  necessity  of  conveying  clothes 
to  and  fro  through  the  public  streets,  objections  which  would  not  be 
present  in  the  case  of  the  quadrangle  with  its  small  laundry.  One 
Baths  and  ^^  ^^^^  baths,  heated  from  the  same  source,  could  be 
Hot  Water     Provided  ;  and  it  might  be  found  possible  to  lay  on  a 

hot  water  supply  to  each  cottage  from  the  same  centre. 
This  has  been  done  by  the  Liverpool  Corporation  in  their  Dryden- 

*  See  Plate  VIII. 
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street  houses,  where  a  constant  supply  of  hot  water  is  provided  to 

every  sink  at  a  charge  of  twopence  per  week   to   each   tenement. 

This  arrangement  would  greatly  simplify  the  problem  of  providing 

baths  to  each  house,  as  it  would  save  the  cost  of  the  separate  hot 

water  installations.      It  is  very  desirable  that  a  bath  should  have  hot 

water  attached,  but  one  with  cold  water  only  is  a  great  advance  on 

none  at  all  ;  and,  in   plans  for  artizans'   houses,  every  alternative 

arrangement  should  be  well  considered,  and  every  effort  made  to 

provide  a  bath  of  some  sort.     A  bath-room  adjacent  to  the  scullery, 

or  even  a  bath  placed  in  the  scullery,  may  sometimes  be  contrived 

when  space  on  the  bedroom  floor  is  out  of  the  question.     And  there 

are  several  alternative  arrangements  for  getting   a   supply  of   hot 

water  from  the  copper  or  side  boiler  direct  into  the  bath.     Where, 

however,  a  bath-room  to  each  house  is  out  of  the  question,  one  or 

two  baths  could  easily  be  worked  in  connection  with  the  laundry.''' 

.Add  to  these  a  recreation  or  reading-room  (also  being  tried  at  the 

Dryden-street   houses)  and  there  would  be  in  each    quadrangle  a 

small  co-operative  centre,  the  attendance  on  which  might  easily  be 

arranged  to  be  undertaken  by  the  tenant  of  the  next  cottage,  for  a 

small  payment. 

^  ,     Such  a  centre  would,  by  associated  effort,  provide  for 

Communal  ,         ^  ■     \  u-luu^ 

^  each  cottager  many  advantages  which  he  could  not 

hope  to  secure  for  himself  by  his  individual  effort,  and 
all  for  the  payment  of  a  few  pence  per  week  extra  rent.  Beginning 
with  the  laundry  and  baths,  the  most  necessary  and  well-tried  items, 
such  co-operative  centres  would  undoubtedly  grow,  as  experience 
taught  the  tenants  the  advantage  of  association  in  domestic  work  ; 
the  common-room  to  supply  somewhat  the  place  of  the  individual 
parlor,  the  bakehouse,  and  even  the  common  kitchen  would  be 
matters  only  of  time  and  the  growth  of  self-restraint,  and  the  co- 
operative spirit.  As  the  communal  centre  grows  in  importance,  it 
will  begin  to  affect  our  architecture,  forming  a  striking  feature  in 
each  court  and  giving  a  more  complete  sense  of  unity  to  it.  At 
some  point  it  may  become  worth  while  to  have  a  covered  way  from 
the  cottages  to  the  common  rooms — care  b^ing  taken,  of  course,  to 
put  this  only  where  it  will  not  shade  any  sun  from  the  house.  But 
this  is,  perhaps,  wandering  too  far  into  the  future,  leaving  the 
immediately  possible  for  the  ideally  desirable.  None  the  less,,  it  is 
along  these  lines  that  we  must  look  for  any  solution  of  the  housing 
question  in  town  suburbs  which  shall  be  satisfactory  from  the  point 
of  view  of  health  and  economy,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  some 
opportunity  for  the  gradual  development  of  a  simple  dignity  and 
beauty  in  the  cottage,  which  assuredly  is  necessary,  not  only  to 
the  proper  growth  of  the  gentler  and  finer  instincts  of  men,  but  to 
the  producing  of  that  indefinable  something  which  makes  the 
difference  between  a  mere  shelter  and  a  home. 
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When  an  Englishman,  after  long  exile  in  the  land  c-^f  regrets,  returns 
home  for  good,  he  finds,  go  where  he  may,  that  most  families  have 
some  connection  with  India,  and  that  incomes  derix-g^  from  the 
Indian  taxpayers  contribute  largely  to  the  prosperity  of  i^is  country. 
He  knows  that  the  possession  and  successful  governmen-^  of  India 
give  England  the  first  rank  amongst  nations,  and  that  we>re  she  to 
lose  what  has  been  called  "  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  ^Imperial 
Crown,"  she  would  fall  from  her  proud  pre-eminence  to  a  pob-jtion  a 
little  better  than  that  of  Holland. 

Knowing  all  this,  he  might  reasonably  expect  his  countrymen  to 
be  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Empire  to  which  they  owe   so 
much   of  their  greatness  and  riches.     Instead  of  interest  he  finv^s 
ignorance  and  indifference.     If  anyone  will  look  through  the  files  0)f 
our  newspapers,  or  the  headings  of  the  articles  in  our  periodicals  foi- 
the  last  two  years,  he  will  have  proof  that  Indian  subjects  have  been 
rarely  discussed  in  them.     In  fact,  but  for  the  new  Empire  Review^ 
the  weekly  paper  called  India^  and  the  Asiatic   Quarterly  Review — 
both  of  which  latter  have  a  very  small  home  circulation — so  far  as 
the  London  Press  and  periodicals  are  concerned,  India  might  almost 
have  been  non-existent.     The  measure  of  our  people's  interest  in 
the  well-being  of  India  may  be  gauged  by  that  of  their  representa- 
tives in   Parliament.     In  August  last,  on  almost  the  last  day  of  the 
Session,  when   the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  made  his  annual 
budget  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  out  of  670  members  only 
seven  took  the  trouble  to  be  present.     When,  then,  I  received  an 
invitation  from  your  Society  to  give  an  address  on  India,  I  accepted 
with  pleasure,  for  it  was  gratifying  to  find  that  a  serious  and  highly 
cultured  body  of  Englishmen  and  English  ladies,  amidst  the  many 
nearer  subjects  which  engage  their  attention,  had  time  to  feel  a  deep 
concern  in  the  administration  of  our  Empire  in  Asia. 

The  General  Charge  ^nd  its  Four  Counts. 

The  subject  being  large,  I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  confine 
myself  to  that  branch  of  it  upon  which  two  eminent  Indian  gentle- 
men, Messrs.  Naoroji  and  Romesh  Dutt,  now  resident  amongst  us, 
have  for  some  time  been  endeavoring  to  arouse  the  attention  of  the 
public.  It  will  be  convenient  to  treat  their  opinions  and  pronounce- 
ments as  identical,  though  in  the  mode  of  expressing  them  their 
methods  are  different,  Mr.  Naoroji's  being  dogmatic  and  even  angry^ 
Mr.  Dutt's  sober  and  persuasive.  Put  concisely,  the  general  indict- 
ment against  us  as  a  nation  is  that  we  English  proclaim  that  we 


govern  India  for  her  good  alone,  whereas  in  reality  we  selfishly 
exploit  her  for  our  own  advantage.  In  support  of  this  charge  the 
two  gentlemen  just  named — and,  indeed,  most  Indian  reformers — 
put  forward  the  following  facts  and  considerations,  viz. : — 

(i)  The  ** Tribute"  or  "Drain." 

Indian  exports  exceed  by  roundly  thirty  millions  sterling  her 
imports,  the  balance  of  trade  against  India  all  going  into  our  own 
pockets  in  gold  payments  made  in  England  on  account  of  pensions, 
private  remittances,  establishment,  interest  on  loans  raised  in  Eng- 
land to  meet  unnecessary  and  unproductive  expenditure  in  India, 
such  as  the  cost  of  foreign  wars,  strategic  railways,  and  the  like. 
These  home  payments  are  referred  to  as  "  a  drain  without  economic 
return,"  or  shortly,  as  "  tribute." 

(2)  Commercial  Policy. 

Though  India  is  a  very  poor  agricultural  continent,  subject  to 
devastating  famines,  and  has  consequently  urgent  need  for  home  in- 
dustries, the  aim,  or  at  least  the  effect,  of  our  commercial  policy 
from  first  to  last  has  been  to  destroy  her  few  industries  and  prevent 
the  establishment  of  new  manufactures,  which  may  interfere  with 
our  trade.  In  furtherance  of  that  policy  we  deliberately  killed 
India's  silk  industry,  and  later  attempted  to  ruin  her  struggling 
cotton  factories  by  forcing  the  Government  of  India  to  repeal  the 
cotton  duties. 

(3)  Land  Tax. 

To  find  money  to  pay  the  "  tribute,"  and  meet  the  expenses  of 
India's  unnecessarily  costly  system  of  Government,  we  exact,  under 
the  name  of  land  revenue,  from  the  poverty-stricken  cultivators  in  a 
rigid  and  harsh  manner  the  estimated  equivalent  in  rupees  of  from 
33  per  cent,  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  land  to  half  the  estimated 
rental,  or,  say,  20  per  cent,  of  the  produce. 

(4)  Exclusion  of  Indians. 

Contrary  to  the  Queen's  Proclamation  of  1858,  and  to  solemn 
pledges  made  from  time  to  time,  we  practically  exclude  fully  qualified 
Indians  from  all  good  administrative  posts,  reserving  them  for  our- 
selves. 

To  redeem  our  pledges,  and  rule  India  for  India's  good,  we  are 
called  upon  to  jeduce  the  "  tribute,"  to  permit  India  to  establish  her 
industries  in  her  own  way  in  accordance  with  the  accepted  teachings 
of  our  leading  political  economists,  to  lower  the  land  tax,  to  open 
high  administrative  appointments  to  capable  Indians,  and  so  gradu- 
ally lay  the  rails  for  "  self-government  under  British  paramountcy." 

The  General  Charge  an  Exaggerated  Truth. 

Taking  the  points  in  the  order  given,  and  first  dealing  with  the 
general  charge,  it  must  be  conceded  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
exaggerated  truth  in  it.  As  a  nation  we  are,  perhaps,  inclined  to 
self-righteousness,  to  calling  attention  to  our  virtues,  our  altruism, 


our  disinterestedness  in  carrying  more  than  our  share  of  what  has 
been  called  "  the  white  man's  burden."  Naturally  we  do  not  see 
ourselves  as  others  see  us.  Looking  back  over  our  whole  connection 
with  India,  it  shows,  I  think,  progression  on  our  part  from  narrow  to 
what  I  may  call  enlightened  selfishness.  For  long  years  some  of  our 
best  selves,  under  the  name  of  the  East  India  Company,  ruled  a 
large  part  of  India  on  commercial  principles,  the  chief  aim  being 
dividends.  As  the  Company's  dominion  expanded,  we  realized  that 
being  a  handful  of  foreign  sojourners,  we  could  not  govern  a 
continent  except  with  the  goodwill  of  its  inhabitants.  With  a  view 
to  secure  that  goodwill,  we  gave  India  what  was  most  likely  to  con- 
tent her  people — impartial  justice  internally  between  man  and  man  ; 
but  externally  we  subordinated  India's  interest  as  a  whole  to  our 
own.  In  furtherance  of  these  principles,  we  strangled  those  of  our 
dependency's  industries  which  clashed  with  England's — India's  silk, 
calico,  and  muslin  trades,  for  instance — and  we  rigorously  excluded 
outsiders  from  sharing  in  the  profits  of  our  Indian  estate.  After  the 
Mutiny,  when  the  nation  collectively  became  directly  responsible  for 
the  good  government  of  India,  we  opened  the  country  to  all  comers, 
and  gave  Indians  as  full  a  measure  of  justice  as  was  compatible  with 
the  superior  claims  of  our  own  people.  With  these  objects  in  view, 
we  completed  the  destruction  of  the  hand-loom  cotton-weaving 
manufactures  of  India,  and  insisted  on  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on 
imported  cotton  goods,  and  not  until  the  Indian  Treasury  was  empty 
and  the  whole  Press  of  India,  English  and  Vernacular,  united  for  once 
in  history,  condemned  with  one  voice  the  selfishness  of  our  proceed- 
ings, did  we  in  1896,  sanction  the  re-imposition  for  revenue  purposes 
of  very  light  cotton  duties.  It  was  the  coercion  of  shame  and  fear,  and 
not  the  pricks  of  conscience,  which  induced  Parliament  to  accept 
what  all  India  was  demanding — shame  at  the  expose  of  our  selfish- 
ness, fear  that  persistence  in  refusal  would  alienate  from  us  not  only 
Indians  but  Anglo-Indians  as  well. 

Again,  in  the  domain  of  foreign  policy,  India  for  many  years  was 
treated  by  both  Conservatives  and  Liberals  as  a  football  to  be  kicked 
about  in  the  great  game  of  vote-catching.  As  India  not  England 
had  always  to  pay  the  bill,  consequences  mattered  little  to  either 
side,  provided  that  the  play  was  pushed  to  a  win.  Happily,  there  is 
now  a  reasonable  hope  that  in  future  the  treatment  of  Indian  affairs 
will  be  kept  outside  the  comparatively  unimportant  interests  of 
parties.  If  the  hope  be  realized,  we  may  expect  that  in  future  our 
great  dependency  will  receive  fair  play  from  both  sides. 

If  my  view  is  right,  namely,  that  our  actions  towards  India  are 
now  governed  by  enlightened  selfishness,  I  see  no  reason  why  as  a 
nation  we  should  be  ashamed  of  the  fact.  It  would,  to  my  thinking, 
be  more  satisfactory  if  we  announced  the  truth  in  plain  terms, 
instead  of,  as  is  the  habit  of  our  statesmen  and  high  officials 
generally,  endeavoring  to  hide  it  under  a  cloud  of  high-sounding 
declarations  which  mean  little.  After  all  we  are  not  Pharisees,  but 
hard-headed  Anglo-Saxons.  As  self-interest  is  the  universal  lever, 
and  England  not  India  is  the  predominant  partner,  it  is  natural  that 
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when  the  interests  of  the  two  countries  cannot  be  reconciled,  ours 
should  prevail.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  were  India  held 
by  any  other  European  power,  there  would  almost  certainly  be  more 
selfishness  and  less  light  in  her  administration.  That  such  would  be 
the  case  is  a  reasonable  presumption  from  what  we  can  learn  of  the 
doings  of  France  in  Tonquin  and  Madagascar,  Holland  in  Java, 
Belgium  in  the  Congo  Free  State,  Russia  in  Central  Asia,  and  in- 
deed, of  the  rival  Western  Powers  generally— not  omitting  our- 
selves— in  China. 

(i)  The  "Tribute"  Defended. 

I  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  various  counts  under  the 
general  indictment.  The  first  was  the  "drain  without  any  econ- 
omic return"  of  thirty  millions  annually  to  England.  Whatever 
the  correct  amount  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  part  of  it 
is  a  drain  to  India.  It  is  self-evident  that  so  long  as  India  is  ruled 
by  a  handful  of  sojourning  foreigners,  the  whole  of  their  annual 
savings  and  pensions,  and  the  profits  made  by  their  merchants,  must 
be  so  much  wealth  withdrawn  from  India.  The  aggregate  of  these 
items  accounts,  I  believe,  for  rather  less  than  half  the  estimated 
drain.  There  remains  the  interest  on  loans  raised  in  England  for 
works  and  wars  in  India,  the  cost  of  the  India  Office,  and  the  like. 
A  part  only  of  these  charges  can  fairly  be  called  a  drain.  This 
drain,  or  "tribute" — which  is  called  by  its  apologists  the  cost  of 
"insurance" — must  be  accepted  as  part  of  the  price  paid  by  India 
for  the  pax  Britannica  secured  to  her  by  her  dependence  upon  Eng- 
land. It  is  inevitable,  unavoidable,  and  must,  I  fear,  be  endured. 
Regarding  the  first  group  of  items,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
Englishmen,  whether  officials  or  merchants,  will  exile  themselves  in 
a  bad  climate  for  the  best  years  of  their  lives  except  for  their  own 
good.  If  so,  it  is  nonsense  to  assert,  though  the  proposition  has,  I 
believe,  been  seriously  advanced  by  responsible  statesmen,  that  we 
rule  India  for  her  good  alone.  We  did  not  conquer  India  from 
philanthropic  but  from  selfish  motives.  We  hold  India  now  for  her 
good  certainly,  but  for  our  own  as  well.  These  facts  do  not  prevent 
the  English  officials  who  administer  the  country  doing  their  best, 
each  within  the  scope  of  his  powers,  for  the  good  of  the  Indians 
over  whom  they  exercise  authority. 

"The  Principle  of  Enlightened  Selfishness." 

Not  only  ar'e  the  limitations  of  the  individual  official  great,  but 
even  those  of  the  body  which  constitutes  the  Government  of  India. 
That  body  is  subject  to  the  will  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  over 
and  over  again  has  that  will  been  exercised  unwisely  or  unjustly  for 
India.  I  have  already  referred  to  England's  commercial  policy  to- 
wards India.  I  might  additionally  mention  the  recent  case  of  the 
forcing  on  India  of  the  Opium  Commission  and  the  attempt  to 
saddle  the  whole  cost  on  that  country,  also  the  home  obstruction 
which  prevented  Lord  Elgin's  Government  from  passing  the 
necessary  measure,  since  passed  by  Lord  Curzon's  Government,  the 


countervailing  duty  upon  imported  sugar.  I  might  also  mention  a 
recent  case  as  an  amusing  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  fear  of 
losing  votes  exercises  pressure  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
Some  years  ago  the  cotton-spinning  and  certain  other  interests  in 
this  country,  having  discovered,  I  suppose,  that  Indians  worked  on 
Sundays,  had  their  consciences  awakened  to  the  habitual  desecration 
of  the  Sabbath  out  there.  It  was  contended  that  as  Sunday  w^as  a 
holy  day  in  England  it  should  at  least  be  a  compulsory  holiday  for 
factory  hands  in  India.  The  agitation  had  considerable  support.  In 
due  course  the  Secretary  for  India  sent  a  despatch  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  drawing  attention  to  the  sin  of  Sabbath-breaking  in 
India,  and  calling  on  him  qua  factory  hands  to  conform  to  the  rule 
in  England,  or  give  reasons  for  not  doing  so.  Amongst  others,  I  was 
consulted  as  to  the  arguments  for  and  against  compulsory  closing  on 
Sundays.  I  suggested  that  as  Indians  were  mostly  Hindus  and 
Mahometans,  and  invariably  abstained  from  work  on  their  own  holy 
days,  were  Sundays  also  added,  it  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to 
keep  factories  open  at  all,  as  the  working  days  in  the  year  would  be 
reduced  to  something  like  two  hundred  in  all.  I  hinted — no  doubt, 
indiscreetly,  as  we  should  not  judge  others — that  probably  the  cotton- 
spinners  of  England  had  initiated  the  Sunday-closing  movement  for 
India  more  from  business  than  religious  or  sympathetic  motives. 

(2)  Commercial  Policy. 
I  pass  now  to  the  second  count,  the  selfishness  of  our  commercial 
policy  towards  India  as  exemplified  in  the  killing,  or  attempted  kill- 
ing, of  various  industries  and  the  action  taken  in  regard  to  the 
cotton  duties.  I  have  already  touched  upon  this  subject.  I  agree 
generally  with  what  Mr.  Romesh  Dutt  said  to  you  about  it  in  July 
last.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  past  England  treated  India  com- 
mercially as  badly  as  she  did  Ireland,  but  that  now,  as  with  Ireland, 
so  with  India,  she  wishes  to  be  as  fair  as  her  own  interests  will  per- 
mit her  to  be.  The  compromise  effected  in  1896,  when  moderate 
cotton  duties  were  reimposed  with  a  countervailing  excise  on  Indian 
cotton  manufactures  of  certain  standards,  was  a  reasonable  one, 
though  a  higher  duty  on  imported  cotton  piece  goods  would  have 
done  more  justice  to  India.  It  is,  however,  unfortunate  that  to 
appease  the  Lancashire  vote  the  Government  of  the  day  allowed  it 
to  be  understood  that  the  duties  were  for  temporary  revenue  pur- 

ffoses  only,  and  would  be  repealed  as  soon  as  the  financial  position  of 
ndia  was  again  satisfactory.  Though  that  will  not  be  before  the 
Greek  Kalends,  we  shall  probably  a  few  years  hence,  if  not  sooner, 
see  strong  pressure  put  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  to 
insist  once  more  upon  the  abolition  of  the  duties.  If  so,  there  will 
again  be  serious  risk  that  the  interests  of  India  may  be  subordinated 
to  the  electioneering  manoeuvring  of  one  or  both  of  the  parties 
bidding  for  power  in  England. 

(3)  Moderation  of  Land  Tax. 
The  next  count  is  that  the  land  tax  is  so  heavy  and  so  rigidly 
collected    that    it    practically   leaves   no   margin   of    profit   to   the 


majority  of  the  Indian  peasantry.  I  may  here  remark  in  passing 
that  had  the  salt  tax  been  also  attacked,  \lessrs.  Naoroji  and  Romesh 
Dutt  would  have  made  their  case  all  the  stronger,  for  the  salt  duty 
is  a  tax  on  a  necessary  of  life,  which  falls  heavier,  both  absolutely 
and  relatively,  on  the  poor  peasant  than  on  the  rich  man,  because 
every  cultivator  keeps  cattle,  and  cattle  eat  salt,  whereas  the  rich 
man  does  not  keep  cattle.  Why  salt  was  overlooked  I  do  not  know. 
As  regards  the  land  tax  the  remedy  suggested  is,  of  course,  that  it 
should  be  reduced,  and  fixed  once  for  all  as  was  done  in  1793  when 
Bengal  was  permanently  settled.  Mr.  Romesh  Dutt  has  made  a 
special  study  of  this  branch  of  the  general  subject,  but  excludes 
from  his  argument  the  justification  for  the  exaction  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  large  part  of  the  profits  of  cultivation  from  the  land- 
holding  classes.  The  real  facts,  as  I  read  them,  are  as  follows : — 
From  prehistoric  times  the  State  of  India  has  regarded  itself  as  the 
universal  landlord,  and  has  taken  from  the  cultivators  as  much  of 
each  crop  as  it  was  politic  or  possible  to  extract  from  them.  As  we 
achieved  dominion,  we  considerably  reduced  the  share  to  be  taken, 
converted  it  into  rupees,  and  enforced  payment  on  fixed  dates,  crop 
or  no  crop.  We  call  our  demand  land  revenue,  though  historically 
it  is  rather  State  rent.  Except  during  the  period  when  the  craze 
for  permanent  settlements  and  the  enabling  assessees  to  redeem  the 
land  tax  was  in  the  ascendant,  our  practice  has  been  to  revise  the 
land  revenue  assessments  every  20th  or  30th  year,  in  order  to  meet 
the  changing  conditions  of  prices,  rents,  area  cultivated,  classes  of 
produce,  and  so  forth.  Owing  to  those  shifting  conditions,  a  per- 
manent settlement — on  a  cash  basis  at  least — is  impracticable.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  now  lauded  permanent  settlement  of  Bengal  was 
due  to  an  English  landlord-Governor-General's  ignorance  and  folly, 
for  it  elevated  revenue-farmers  and  middlemen  into  landlords,  de- 
prived some  twenty  millions  of  cultivators  of  all  opportunity  to 
establish  their  tenant-rights,  and  the  Government  of  India  of  their 
just  claim  to  revenue  enhancement  as  cultivation  extended  and 
prices  appreciated. 

The  loss  to  the  Government  of  India  by  the  permanent  settle- 
ment of  Bengal  now  amounts  to  about  five  millions  sterling 
annually.  I  shall  have  something  more  to  say  on  the  subject  of  land 
revenue  assessments  presently. 

(4)  Why  Indian  Aspirations  for  Good  Appointments  are 
NOT  Better  Met. 

I  now  pass  on  to  the  fourth  and  last  count,  the  preference  shown 
by  the  Government  for  Englishmen  over  qualified  Indians  in  the 
matter  of  well-paid  administrative  posts.  As  some  classes  of  Indians, 
particularly  Bengalis,  iMahratta  Brahmins,  Kashmiri  Pandits,  and 
Parsis,  are  endowed  with  quick,  clear,  logical  minds,  and  we  give 
them  university  educations,  it  is  natural  that  they  should  view  with 
dissatisfaction  the  administrative  monopoly  enjoyed  by  Englishmen 
Though  the  common  portal  of  entry  into  the  ranks  of  the  covenanted 
Indian  Civil  Service  is  open  to  Indians,  equally  with  EngHshmen, 
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the  conditions  of  the  examinations  held  in  London — arranged  partly 
no  doubt  on  the  principle  of  enlightened  selfishness  which  actuates 
all  our  policy — so  handicap  Indians  against  success  that  few  compete. 
There  are,  however,  hundreds  of  good  appointments  filled  by  un- 
covenanted  civilians — mostly  at  present  Englishmen — for  which 
Indians  are  eligible  and  educationally  fit.  Moreover,  there  is  no 
n  priori  reason  why  the  lists  of  offices  just  now  reserved  for  members 
of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  should  not  from  time  to  time  be  revised 
so  as  to  open  more  to  Indians.  Why  then  are  Indians  not  better 
represented  in  those  branches  of  the  Service  for  posts  in  which  they 
are  or  might  be  eligible  ?  I  think  one  reason  is  that  all  experience 
shows  that  education  in  India  qualifies  an  Indian  rather  for  fine 
judicial  than  comparatively  rough  executive  or  administrative  work. 
Accordingly,  most  of  the  courts  of  first  instance,  and  an  appreciable 
and  slowly  increasing  percentage  of  those  with  superior  powers,  are 
composed  of  Indians.  In  the  revenue  and  executive  line,  roundly 
80  per  cent,  of  appointments  with  emoluments  not  exceeding  ^^500 
a  year  are  similarly  filled,  and  in  respect  of  those  carrying  high 
salaries  the  Government  is  from  time  to  time  cautiously  augmenting 
the  small  number  open  to  Indians,  and  bestowing  them  upon 
Indians  when  satisfied  of  their  fitness.  The  truth  is,  in  my  opinion, 
that  unless  an  Indian,  in  boyhood,  experiences  some  years  of  the 
invigorating  training  enjoyed  by  English  boys,  he  is  inclined  in  man- 
hood to  be  deficient  in  what  I  may  call  grit  and  principle,  qualities 
peculiarly  brought  out  by  English  home  influences  and  the  public 
school  system  of  our  country,  but  as  yet  only  embryonic  in  the  two 
or  three  Indian  Etons  known  as  Chiefs'  Colleges. 

It  is  this  defect  in  character,  due  perhaps  to  heredity  and  en- 
vironment, which  must  for  long  militate  against  the  full  employment 
of  Indians  in  executive  appointments  of  large  responsibility. 
Further,  owing  to  the  local  influences  affecting  Indians — influences 
of  caste,  religion,  family,  property,  and  in  some  respects  to  a  different 
standard  of  morality — or  shall  I  call  it  of  "good  form"? — to  that 
obtaining  amongst  English  gentlemen,  it  is  very  diflficult  for  an 
Indian — outside  his  own  province  at  least — to  carry  out  his  duties  as 
an  executive  officer  without  a  tendency  to  bias  in  their  performance. 
Outside  his  own  province  the  people  are  inclined  to  look  upon  him 
as  a  foreigner,  whilst  suspicious  of  him  as  an  Indian.  Even  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  the  home  of  the  Parsis,  since  they  left  Persia, 
the  people,  z>.,  the  villagers,  regard  Parsis  as  outsiders.  It  is  the 
same  with  that  able  and  generally  upright  class,  the  Kashmiri 
Pandits.  As  to  Bengalis,  the  class  who  have  more  than  any  other 
assimilated  English  learning,  I  think  Mr.  Romesh  Dutt  himself 
would  agree  with  me  that,  had  he  been  a  district  officer  or  commis- 
sioner in  the  Punjab,  the  Punjabis  would  not  have  regarded  him  as  a 
fellow-countryman.  There  are  a  few  Bengalis  in  the  Punjab  holding 
positions  higher  than  clerkships,  and  very  able  men  they  are  as 
judges  and  practising  lawyers,  but  to  excel  in  those  lines  requires 
qualities  quite  different  from  those  necessary  for  success  as  a  district 
officer — sympathy,  independence  of  character,  power  of  rapid  deci- 


sion,  ability  to  gain  the  confidence,  and  love,  if  possible,  of  the  poor 
and  illiterate  masses.  All  these  are  qualities  which  the  best  district 
officers  possess,  but  most  of  them  are  either  unimportant  or  posi- 
tively detrimental  in  a  judge.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  be  the  explana- 
tion what  it  may,  the  peasantry,  who  have  a  sound  discernment  as 
to  the  best  stamp  of  men  to  be  put  in  authority  over  them,  antece- 
dently trust  English  Sahibs  but  distrust  Indians.  Apart  from  the 
advantage  of  belonging  to  the  ruling  race.  Englishmen  have  certain 
other  points  in  their  favor  which  Indians  can  rarely  possess,  e.g.^ 
exemption  from  every  kind  of  local  influence.  So  careful  is  the 
Government  that  its  English  officers  shall  be  above  suspicion  in  this 
respect,  that  none  of  them  are  permitted  to  hold  land  or  take  any 
part  in  any  business  enterprise  in  the  province  in  which  they  serve. 

Though  such  is  my  opinion,  I  yet  recognize  that  the  larger  em- 
ployment of  educationally  qualified  Indians  in  the  more  highly  paid 
posts  under  the  Government  of  India  must  shortly  be  accelerated. 
The  pressure  upon  the  Government  to  this  end  is  annually  growing 
greater — about  16,000  candidates  present  themselves  each  year  for 
matriculation  in  the  Indian  universities,  roundly,  6,000  succeed,  and 
nearly  that  number  year  after  year  obtain  university  degrees 
from  F.A.  to  M.A. 

In  addition,  the  Indian  National  Congress  movement  is  gaining 
solidarity  and  influence.  The  demand  then  of  educated  Indians  to 
be  at  least  tried  in  the  higher  administrative  appointments,  at  pre 
sent  reserved  for  Englishmen,  will  soon  be  irresistible.  Provided 
that  the  experiment  be  first  introduced  in  a  quiet  homogeneous 
advanced  province  like  Madras,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  door  to  ad- 
vancement should  not  be  widely  opened  to  "  young  India." 

"Our  System"— The  Root  of  all  Evil. 

I  now  come  to  my  main  thesis — the  poverty  of  the  masses,  the 
comparative  wealth  of  some  of  the  classes,  and  the  reasons  thereof. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  not  the  "tribute,"  not  the  weight  of  the  land 
tax,  not  the  salt  duty,  not  England's  commercial  policy,  which  are 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  pauperization  of  rural  India.  All  these 
causes  may  be  contributing  factors — some  certainly  are — but  the 
root  cause  of  the  increasing  poverty  and  self-helplessness  of  the 
Indian  peoples  may  be  most  comprehensively  expressed  by  the  term 
our  "  system." 

We  found  the  people  generally  very  poor,  but  as  there  were  no 
technical  law  courts,  no  hard  and  fast  laws,  and  little  or  no  credit, 
the  peasantry  were  at  least  unindebted  and  living,  as  their  fore- 
fathers had,  in  village  communities,  the  individuals  in  each  being  all 
members  of  what  may  be  called  a  mutual-aid  association.  Our 
"  system  "  soon  changed  all  that.  By  preparing  a  register  of  titles 
for  each  village  and  for  each  cultivated  plot  in  the  village,  and  limit- 
ing the  land  revenue  demand  thereon  to  a  moderate  fixed  sum,  we 
created  individual  property  and  credit,  and  encouraged,  or  in  short 
seasons  constrained,  the  unsophisticated  owners  to  borrow.  We 
thereby  converted  each  petty  village  grocer  into  a  money-lender. 
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We  further,  in  all  our  legislation,  treated  Indians  of  all  classes,  though 
differing  from  each  other  as  widely  as  the  lowest  types  of  human 
beings  can  from  the  highest,  as  if  they  were  all  alike  keen  men  of 
business,  and  we  flooded  each  province  with  hard  technical  laws  on 
Western  models  and  law  courts.  As  the  litigants,  especially  the 
debtors,  were  ignorant  of  the  niceties  of  the  law,  practising  lawyers 
were  called  into  being.  The  supply  was  equal  to  the  demand,  and 
soon  legal  practitioners,  from  the  barrister-at-law  to  the  humble 
Mukhtar,  swarmed  in  every  town,  and  competition  amongst  them 
has  been  for  years  so  close  that  in  their  hunger  for  fees  they  even 
waylay  rustics,  if  not  at  the  railway  station,  at  least  at  the  approaches 
to  our  Courts.  As  the  contract  and  other  laws  were  exact  and 
exacting,  every  lender  soon  became  a  Shylock,  and  as  the  courts 
were  courts  of  law  and  not  of  equity,  and  the  judges  were  over- 
worked, and  most  of  them  of  money-lending  extraction,  the  borrow- 
ing masses  have  fallen  easy  victims  to  the  forces  arrayed  against 
them.  Each  famine  that  has  occurred  has  submerged  more  and 
more  of  the  peasantry,  and  as  famines  have  of  late  years  been  in- 
creasing in  frequency  and  intensity,  more  than  half  of  the  agricul- 
turists of  British  India — a  few  favored  localities  excepted — are  now 
in  about  as  miserable  a  plight  as  human  beings  not  officially  desig- 
nated slaves  or  serfs  can  be.  Our  "  system  "  has  disintegrated  their 
ancient  village  commonwealths,  involved  a  majority  of  the  members 
in  hopeless  indebtedness,  and  transferred  the  proprietary  or  cultivat- 
ing right  in  their  best  fields — the  worst  are  worth  little  to  usurers — 
to  their  creditors.  This  is  not  an  exaggerated  picture.  It  is  the 
truth  ;  and  yet,  paradoxical  as  it  must  seem,  it  is  equally  true  that, 
except  for  the  checks  caused  by  famines,  the  official  statement, 
annually  repeated,  that  India  is  year  by  year  increasing  in  prosperity, 
is  correct. 

The  "Juggernaut  Car"  of  \A^estern  Progress. 

To  the  cold  calculating  eye  of  the  statistician,  whether  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  or  bureaucratic  head  of  a  local  government,  our 
great  dependenc}'  is  a  unit,  progressive  or  retrograde,  according  to 
the  volume  of  the  output.  So  viewed,  as  there  is  annually  an  in- 
crease in  production,  trade,  revenue,  litigation,  cultivated  area  and 
railway  mileage,  there  is  consequently  annual  growth  of  prosperity. 
To  the  sympathetic  discernment  of  the  disinterested  statesman,  the 
man  who  considers  producers  as  well  as  production,  India  contains 
not  one  unit,  but  300  millions  of  units,  each  a  struggling  atom  of 
humanity,  lying  prostrate  and  bleeding  under  the  wheels  of  the 
Juggernaut  Car  called  progress  on  Western  lines.  If  a  country's 
prosperity  is  measured  by  the  material  volume  of  its  wealth,  a 
people's  depends  on  the  width  of  that  wealth's  diffusion.  India,  for 
an  agricultural  country,  has  wealth,  but  as  our  "  system  "  has  accu- 
mulated most  of  it  in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
persons,  the  people,  the  masses,  are  poor  sweated  creatures.  A  part 
of  the  system,  which  has  had  these  unfortunate  consequences,  is 
that  by  which  the  land  revenue  demand — in  itself  moderate  except, 
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I  understand,  in  parts  of  Madras  and  Bombay — is  levied  on  fixed 
dates  immediately  after  the  time  of  harvest.  As,  however,  the 
crops  vary  with  the  rains,  and  the  rains  are  sometimes  copious, 
sometimes  short,  and  sometimes  a  total  failure,  it  follows  that  agri- 
culturists already  in  debt  and  even  free  men,  whose  labor  and  seed 
grain  are  lost  to  them  in  bad  years,  are  then  forced  to  borrow  to  pay 
their  land  revenue  or  feed  themselves,  or  both.  In  such  lean  years 
the  rate  of  interest  charged  varies  with  the  borrower's  necessity 
from  36  per  cent.,  if  the  security  is  good  and  the  borrower  not  quite 
a  simpleton,  to  100  per  cent,  if  it  is  indifferent  or  the  borrower  is 
desperate.  In  such  circumstances  I  have  known  peasants  sell  or 
mortgage  valuable  ancestral  land,  literally  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  />., 
for  a  few  sacks  of  corn,  all  perhaps  taken  from  the  debtor  the  year 
before  as  interest  on  some  pre-existing  debt.  It  is  no  wonder,  then, 
that  under  our  ''  system,"  with  the  population  increasing  by  one  per 
cent,  per  annum,  />.,  by  three  millions  each  average  year,  with 
poorer  and  poorer  rain  lands  being  annually  subdued  to  the  plough 
in  order  to  feed  the  redundant  mouths — and  therefore  increasing  the 
area  and  frequency  of  famines — ,with  the  gross  income  of  an  agri- 
cultural family  of  four  or  five  persons  amounting  in  normal  years  to 
not  more  than  six  or  seven  pounds  sterling,  with  fixed  land  revenue 
and  salt  tax  to  pay,  whether  the  crops  be  good  or  nothing  at  all,  and 
with  debts  doubling  themselves  in  two,  or  at  most  three,  years,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  I  say,  if  under  such  circumstances  the  small 
assets  of  the  agricultural  masses  are  passing  to  the  usurers  and  big 
men  of  India  at  a  rate  which  in  another  generation  or  so  will  render 
the  peasantry  entirely  self-helpless  in  the  hands  of  their  parvenu 
landlords.  Bad  though  the  condition  of  the  cultivating  masses  in 
India  may  be,  they  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  some  blessings 
rarely  vouchsafed  to  struggling  agriculture  elsewhere.  In  India  the 
climate  is  kindly  to  poor  men,  lean  years  are  less  frequent  than  fat 
years,  and  when  starvation  threatens  the  Government  does  the  best 
possible  to  feed  all  the  destitute,  whether  counted  in  lakhs  or  mil- 
lions. If  we  compare  these  ameliorations  in  which  all  Indians 
participate,  with  the  conditions  obtaining  in  other  heavily-taxed 
agricultural  countries,  say,  in  Russia  and  Italy,  we  shall  see  that 
Indians  are  better  off  than  their  fellow-toilers  in  those  two  countries. 
In  Russia  the  winter  is  long  and  hard,  famine  is  never  absent  from 
some  vast  area,  and  relief  machinery  is  at  best  embryonic.  In  Italy, 
between  exactitins  by  the  State  and  by  the  landlords,  the  cultivating 
classes  are  in  a  chronic  state  of  semi-starvation  and  desperation. 

Returning  to  the  case  of  India,  it  is  a  strange  irony  that  during 
the  Victorian  era,  under  our  well-intentioned,  enlightened,  and 
superficially  impartial  rule,  our  most  extensive  economic  achieve- 
rnent  has  been  the  destruction  of  India's  ancient  village  communi- 
ties and  the  practical  enslavement  of  half  of  their  members  under 
a  politically  valueless  class,  who,  up  to  fifty  years  ago,  were  the  ser- 
vants of  their  present  servants.  By  "  politically  valueless  "  perhaps 
I  should  explain  that,  as  most  of  the  new  landlords  are  non-agricul- 
turists, and  depend  on  the  terrors  of  our  exotic  and  over-elaborate 
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legal  system  for  the  collection  of  their  rents,  did  the  force  maintain- 
ing that  "system"  lose  power,  they  and  the  system  which  has 
created  them  would  disappear  together.  Non-agricultural  landlords 
are,  therefore,  a  source  of  weakness  not  of  strength  in  the  body 
politic. 

*'  If  right  in  your  facts,"  some  may  say,  "  let  the  Government  at 
any  cost  retrace  its  steps,  simplify  the  laws  and  procedure  affecting 
agriculturists,  give  them  more  equity  and  less  law,  and  limit  their 
powers  of  alienating  agricultural  land  to  money-grubbing  non- 
agriculturists.  As  for  the  land  revenue,  be  it  rent  or  land  tax  in 
origin,  poor  men  must  live ;  let  the  Government  reduce  and  elasticize 
it."  Tnese  certainly  are  the  obvious  remedies,  and  some  of  them 
Lord  Curzon  and  his  Council  are  tentatively  beginning  to  apply.  It 
is,  however,  very  difficult  to  recast  a  working  system,  particularly 
when  the  moneyed  and  legal  classes  of  India — the  beneficiaries 
interested  in  preserving  existing  conditions— are  solidly  opposed  to 
any  drastic  changes.  Besides,  too,  we  must  remember  that  though 
poor  men  must  live,  the  Government  has  also  to  live,  and  unless 
heavy  import  duties  can  be  imposed  on  cotton  piece-goods,  and  the 
like — a  measure  which  India's  dependence  on  England  makes  im- 
practicable— no  one  yet  has  suggested  any  substitute  for  the  revenue 
now  drawn  from  agricultural  land  and  salt. 

Probable  Effect  of  a  Large  Reduction  in  the  Land 
Revenue   Assessments. 

Regarding  that  last  relief,  the  reduction  of  the  land  revenue  de- 
mand, it  is  worth  noting  that  under  our  system  our  very  generosity 
in  exacting  less  from  land-holders  than  was  the  habit  of  the  Govern- 
ments which  preceded  ours,  has  been  a  prominent  cause  of  the 
indebtedness  and  undoing  of  the  peasantry.  So  much  so  is  this  the 
case  that  it  is  a  question  whether  peasant  agriculturists  as  a  body 
would  not  be  better  off,  and  less  discontented,  if  the  land  revenue 
were  enhanced  rather  than  reduced.  Our  ''system"  so  operates 
that  it  enables  money-lenders  to  easily  exploit  the  ignorant  poor, 
hence  were  the  Government  not  only  to  reduce  but  to  surrender  al- 
together its  land  revenue,  I  think  the  only  result  would  be  that  in  a 
few  years  the  money  foregone  would  be  in  the  strong  boxes  of  the 
usurers.  This  assertion  will  be  challenged  by  those  who  insist  that 
over-assessment  is  a  potent  cause  of  the  poverty  of  the  people.  I 
happen  to  know  a  case  in  point,  which  goes  far  to  support  my  fore- 
cast as  to  the  almost  certain  effects  of  further  reducing  our  assess- 
ments, so  long,  that  is,  as  the  rest  of  our  system  is  maintained. 

Two  important  Native  States  in  India,  Alvvar  and  Bhurtpore, 
have  recently  been  settled  by  a  civilian  friend  of  mine.  The  lands 
of  many  of  the  villages  in  those  States  are  interlaced  with  those  of 
villages  in  British  territory.  All  the  peasantry  are  of  the  same 
brotherhood  or  tribe — Meos.  The  only  difference  is  that  those  be- 
longing to  Alwar  and  Bhurtpore  pay  acre  for  acre  about  double  as 
much  land  revenue  as  their  brethren  inside  our  boundary  lines. 
Under  these  circumstances,  peasantry,  production,  quality  of  soil, 
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sources  of  water  supply,  in  short,  all  the  conditions  of  agriculture 
being  identical,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  our  Meos 
would  be  more  prosperous  and  contented  than  those  who  are  so 
much  heavier  taxed  in  Alwar  and  Bhurtpore.  The  exact  contrary 
is  the  case.  Our  Meos  are  indebted,  partially  expropriated,  and 
utterly  miserable  in  the  grip  of  the  money-lenders  and  of  our 
"system."  On  the  other  hand,  their  brethren  in  Alwar  and  Bhurt- 
pore, though  poor,  are  unindebted,  the  sole  right-holders  in  their 
villages,  and  each  village  is  still  a  vigorous  self-governing  community. 
I  do  not  instance  this  case  as  a  plea  for  high  assessments,  but  as 
proof  of  my  assertion  that  until  our  system  is  thoroughly  reformed — 
adapted  to  the  wants,  circumstances,  capacities  of  people  who  in 
worldly  wisdom  are  still  children,  and  consequently  should  be  treated 
as  children  and  not  as  business  men — the  lighter  the  rating  on  land 
the  easier  the  road  to  ruin. 

The  present  Government  of  India  has  officially  admitted  the 
evils  resultant  from  our  "  system,"  and  has  begun  a  series  of  experi- 
mental reforms,  but  the  opposition  is  strong,  and  in  any  case  pro- 
gress will  be  slow,  and  behind  all  is  the  discouraging  fact  that  for 
more  than  seventy  millions  of  the  sufferers  it  is  too  late  for  any 
change  of  system  to  be  beneficial. 

Some  Relief  Nostrums  Adopted  by  the  Government. 

Having  criticized  freely  what  I  have  called  the  "  nostrums  "  of 
others,  I  shall  conclude  by  giving  in  briefest  outline  some  of  my  own, 
beginning  with  those  of  the  Government  of  India,  which  are  in 
part  the  outcome  of  inquiries  and  suggestions  made  by  me  in  1896. 

As  our  "system,"  by  giving  full  ownership  of  their  holdings  to 
the  occupiers  thereof,  created  assets  readily  convertible  into  rupees, 
and  made  borrowing  easy,  the  peasantry  soon  became  poor,  their 
creditors  rich.  In  short  seasons  the  "system"  compelled  them  to 
take  advances  to  pay  their  land  revenue  and  procure  food,  both 
necessary  purposes.  At  other  times  they  procured  loans  for  what 
may  be  called  luxuries,  marriages,  funerals,  law  suits,  and  the  like. 
Thus,  by  degrees,  a  considerable  percentage  of  them  dropped  from 
the  position  of  land-holders  to  that  of  tenants,  whilst  a  still  larger 
percentage  became  seriously  or  hopelessly  indebted.  Such  being 
the  position,  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  curtail  agricultural  credit, 
and  so  prevent  the  simple  peasants  from  ruining  themselves  and 
their  descendants.  This  object  was  partially  effected  in  1900  by  dis- 
abling agriculturists  in  the  Punjab  and  later  in  Bombay  from  per- 
manently alienating  their  interests  in  revenue-paying  land  to  the 
money-lending  class.  Temporary  alienations,  up  to  a  term  of  twenty 
years,  by  leases  and  the  simpler  forms  of  mortgage,  are  still  legal 
without  restriction  in  the  Punjab,  but  at  the  end  of  the  period  the 
land  returns  unencumbered  to  the  alienor's  family.  How  this 
twentieth  century  revival  of  the  ancient  Jewish  Jubilee  will  work 
will  depend  on  the  comprehensive  simplicity  and  good  sense  of  the 
executive  rules  framed  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  new 
Act.     Further,  the  very  precise  and  complicated  civil  law  of  British 
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India,  particularly  that  part  of  it  contained  in  the  Contract  and 
Specific  Relief  Acts,  has  recently  been  amended  in  the  interests  of 
agriculturists,  and  the  courts  are  now  empowered  to  go  behind  the 
letter  of  a  contract  and  give  decrees,  to  use  the  old  formula  which 
used  to  bind  our  courts  "in  accordance  with  justice  and  good 
conscience  " — in  other  words,  where  agriculturists  are  concerned  our 
courts  are  now  courts  of  equity,  and  the  value  of  the  change  will 
depend  on  the  broad  common-sense  and  fair-mindedness  of  the 
judges. 

Others  Recommended  by  Myself. 

These  instalments  of  reforms  are,  I  think,  steps  in  the  right 
direction,  but  if  the  Government  now,  as  seems  the  intention, 
marks  time  whilst  waiting  to  see  the  eflfects  of  its  experimental 
legislation,  it  will  be  for  the  unfortunate  agriculturist  a  case  of 
cegrescit  medendo — he  gets  sick  by  being  doctored.  His  physician, 
by  reducing  his  credit,  yet  in  hard  times  compelling  him  to  borrow 
to  pay  his  fixed  land  revenue,  will  have  killed  him.  All  the  world 
over  agriculture  occasionally  requires  the  help  of  loans.  In  India  the 
long  droughts,  small  holdings,  and  narrow  means  of  the  holders,  make 
borrowing  more  frequently  necessary  than  in  other  countries.  Fur- 
ther, as  in  India,  in  addition  to  her  other  diflficulties,  the  Government 
demands  a  fixed  payment  twice  a  year  for  each  field,  crop  or  no  crop, 
the  breaking-strain  is  soon  reached. 

Elasticity  for  Fixity  in  the  Land  Revenue  System. 
What  is  necessary,  then,  is  that  the  Government  should  in 
drought  periods  grant  full  and  timely  remissions  of  land  revenue 
of  right  to  all  peasants  and  yeomen  cultivating  rain  lands.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  account  there  is  no  reason  why  at  the  same  time 
the  Government  should  not  recoup  itself  for  its  sacrifices  in  rain 
tracts  by  levying  enhanced  rates  on  irrigated  lands,  particularly  those 
under  State  canals.  During  the  last  five  years  of  famine  prices  the 
happy  owner  of  such  lands  as,  for  instance,  those  commanded  by 
the  new  Chenab  Canal,  some  two  and  a  half  millions  of  acres  have 
reaped  constant  crops  and  sold  them  at  double  or  treble  the  price  on 
which  their  fixed  assessment  rates  were  based.  A  sliding  scale  of 
rates  to  work  automatically,  according  to  character  of  harvest  and 
the  harvest  prices  obtaining,  could  easily  be  devised  without  much 
change  in  the  revenue  system  of  India.  It  would  create  that 
elasticity,  that  adjustment  of  each  season's  demand  to  the  character 
of  each  harvest,  which  the  system  at  present  lacks,  and  the  want  of 
which  now  constrains  the  Government  to  be  tardy  and  niggardly  in 
granting  cropless  famine-stricken  owners  adequate  remissions  of 
revenue. 


The  Substitute  for  the  Money-lender  must  be  the 
Government. 
Even  were  this  improvement  in  our  system  introduced,  borrow- 
ing would  still  be  necessary  in  time  of  prolonged  crop  failure.      The 
Government  is  now  attempting  to  find  a  substitute  for  the  partially 
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disestablished  money-lender  by  inducing  groups  of  public-spirited 
men  to  come  forward  and  start  Land  Banks,  or,  as  tney  are  to  be 
called,  Mutual  Aid  Associations,  somewhat  on  the  Raiffeissen  model. 
This  endeavor  to  shift  its  own  responsibility  on  to  the  shoulders  of 
private  individuals  is,  I  think,  foredoomed  to  failure,  because  under 
the  *' system"  grasping  individualism  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old 
village  communism,  which  flourished  in  India  from  prehistoric  times 
until  the  present  reign  of  hard  Western  law  destroyed  it.  Eventu- 
ally, I  am  convinced,  the  Government  will  itself  have  to  recognize 
that,  as  it  is,  as  Lord  Curzon  recently  called  it,  "  the  largest  landlord 
in  creation,"  it  must  act  up  to  its  duties  as  a  good  landlord,  and 
readily  make  advances  to  cultivators  to  tide  them  over  periods  of 
stress  due  to  the  vagaries  of  the  rainfall. 

Agriculturists  as  Judges  in  Agricultural  Lands. 

The   honest   substitute  for  the  usurer  found,  the  land  revenue 

system  elasticized,  the  next  most  important  relief  to  agriculture  will 

be  the  revision  of  our  methods  of  recruitment  of  the  civil  courts  of 

first  instance.  At  present  they  are  almost  all  Indians,  some  appointed 

as  rewards  for  good  service  as  clerks  in  Government  offices,  others 

because   of  their   literary   attainments   and    success  in  competitive 

examinations.     As   a   consequence    most   of  the  judges   who   hear 

agricultural  causes  are  town-dwellers  drawn  from  the  commercial 

classes.     They  know  nothing  of  the  rural  economy  of  the  villages, 

and  what  sympathies  they  have  are  with  the  money-lending  classes. 

So  long  as  they  had  to  administer  hard  law  their  work  was  almost 

mechanical,  but  now  that  they  are  courts  of  equity,  and  required  to 

go  behind  the  contract,  it  is  essential  for  justice  that  the  courts 

should  have  practical  knowledge  of  the  great  borrowing  masses,  the 

peasantry'.      This   object   will   perhaps   be    best   secured    were   the 

Government  to  admit  as  judges  a  certain  proportion  of  agriculturists 

in  each  province,  giving  the  appointments  by  nomination,  subject  to 

the  passing  of  a  qualifying  examination,  and  to  confirmation  after 

some  probationary  period.     I  have  reason  to  believe  that  if  Lord 

Curzon  had  a  clean  slate  he  would  carry  out  most,  if  not  all,  of  these 

suggested  reforms.      Unfortunately,  his  time  is  short  and  the  slate  is 

written  over,  much  of  it  with  indelible  ink.     OflScial  conservatism, 

vested    interests  —  particularly    those    of    the    money-lenders    and 

lawyers — and  the  dead  weight  of  the  working  system  will,  I  fear,  be 

more  powerful  ^an  Lord  Curzon  and  the  small  band  of  reformers, 

whose  earnest  desire  it  is  that  the  profits  of  cultivation  should  go  to 

the  producers  instead  of  to  the  usurers. 
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Reform   of   Reformatories. 


It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  whole  range  of  English  adminis- 
tration a  more  curious  anomaly  than  that  exhibited  in  the  methods 
whereby  the  State  discharges  its  duties  towards  children  of  the 
criminal  class.     The  explanation  must  be  sought  in  history. 

The  Origin  of  Reformatory  Treatment. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteeth  century  only  two  methods^ 
hanging  or  imprisonment,  appear  to  have  been  in  vogue  for  treating 
the  youthful  criminal.  About  this  time,  however,  thoughtful  ob- 
servers began  to  see  the  necessity  of  some  departure  from  this  simple 
rule.  They  estimated  that  about  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  habitual 
criminals  matriculated  in  their  professional  career  before  the  age  of 
fifteen  ;  and  in  consequence  they  urged  upon  the  legislature  the 
need  for  submitting  youthful  offenders  to  an  extended  course  of 
reforming  treatment  rather  than  to  continued  short  sentences  which 
only  confirmed  them  in  their  course  of  crime.  Accordingly  a  more 
enlightened  policy  was  adopted,  and  some  of  the  younger  offenders 
were  granted  a  free  pardon  conditional  on  their  entry  into  a  philan- 
thropic institution,  such  as  the  Philanthropic  Society's  school  or  the 
reformatory  at  Stretton.  Such  schools  were,  however,  few  in  num- 
ber (the  two  mentioned  were,  I  believe,  the  only  ones)  and  very 
limited  in  accommodation.  The  best  known  was  that  belonging  to 
the  Philanthropic  Society,  which  was  started  in  1787  in  Hackney,, 
transferred  to  St.  George's-in-the-Fields  in  1792,  and  in  1848  taken 
out  to  Red  Hill  (in  imitation  of  the  famous  French  reformatory 
colony  at  Mettray),  where  it  still  flourishes.  At  these  schools  only  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  convicted  children  could  be  taken,  and 
imprisonment  appears  to  have  been  the  fate  of  the  rest.  In  1837 
the  State  attempted  to  deal  with  the  matter  by  converting  the 
military  hospital  at  Parkhurst  into  a  reformatory  prison  for  young 
offenders.  Only  boys  over  fourteen,  and  over  4  feet  6  ins.  in  height^ 
under  sentence  of  transportation,  were  taken  with  a  view  to  improv- 
ing their  character  before  exporting  them.  The  discipline  was  very 
strict,  and  all  the  inmates  wore  irons.  Parkhurst  was  thus  rather  a 
juvenile  prison  than  a  reformatory.  Girls,  and  boys  under  fourteen,. 
were  still  neglected  by  the  legislature.  In  1844  106  boys  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  were  sentenced  to  transportation. 
These  sentences  were  never  carried  out,  as,  according  to  the  Governor 
of  Millbank,  no  one  was  transported  under  the  age  of  fifteen.  The 
problem  was  still  pressing  for  solution,  and  many  public-spirited  men 
and  women,  notably  Mr.  Barwick  Baker  and  Miss  Mary  Carpenter,. 
were  earnestly  trying  to  solve  it. 

The  Rise  of  Reformatories. 
In  1852  Mr.  Baker  founded  a  private  reformatory  school  at  Hard- 
wicke,  the  first  inmates  being  young  London  thieves  specially 
selected.  Other  schools  at  Saltley,  Kingswood,  and  Droitwich  were 
started  almost  at  the  same  time.  In  1854  at  Hardwicke  there  were 
seventeen  young  thieves,  who  worked  in  the  fields  and  at  basket- 
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making,  and  were  taught  to  read  and  write.  At  this  time  so  rife  was 
juvenile  crime  that  competent  observers  computed  that  in  London 
alone  there  were  20,000  children  living  by  pilfering  and  begging. 
Many  of  these  had  been  convicted  and  re-convicted,  often  up  to 
eleven  times.  These  reformatories  attracted  so  much  notice  that  in 
this  year  many  meetings  were  held  and  petitions  forwarded  request- 
ing that  "schools  of  reformation'' should  be  "fostered  and  multi- 
plied "  by  Parliamentary  aid.  The  result  was  that  the  same  year 
an  Act  was  passed  issuing  certificates  to  these  private  reformatories, 
and  enabling  magistrates  to  sentence  boys  and  girls  under  sixteen 
to  fourteen  days'  (or  more)  imprisonment,  plus  3.  period  of  from  two 
to  five  years  in  a  reformatory.  Treasury  contributions  to  these 
institutions  were  authorized,  and  parents  of  children  sent  to  them 
were  also  compelled  to  contribute.  In  1857  another  Act  enabled 
quarter  sessions  and  borough  councils  (the  old  prisons  authorities) 
to  contribute  to  and  to  contract  with  outside  reformatories  for  the 
reception  of  juvenile  criminals.  The  same  Act  also  empowered 
reformatories  to  let  out  their  inmates  on  licence  on  expiration  of  half 
their  sentence. 

Reformatories  were  thus  fairly  started  on  their  career  in  1856. 
At  first  they  confined  their  attention  to  those  who  had  been  pre- 
viously convicted.  By  this  means  they  obtained  possession  of  the 
gang-leaders,  and  by  keeping  them  were  generally  successful  in 
breaking  up  the  organized  gangs  of  young  thieves  ;  a  task  which 
was  previously  considered  impossible.  The  following  table  will  show 
how  successful  the  reformatories  were  in  their  early  years  in  reducing 
the  number  of  juvenile  oflfenders  : 

Year.  Boys  Convicted.  Sent  to  Reformatories. 

1856  11,808  534 

1857  10,822  960 

1858  8,837  700 

1859  7,582  745 

i860         6,765         886 

In  1863,  owing  to  the  successful  operation  of  the  reformatories,  a 
juvenile  prison  was  considered  unnecessary,  and  Parkhurst  was 
accordingly  closed. 

The  Law  of  Reformatories. 

In  1866  a  Reformatory  Act  was  passed  consolidating  previous 
legislation.  As  jnost  of  this  Act  is  still  in  force,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  it  at  some  length.  Under  its  provisions  children  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen  convicted  of  an  offence  punishable  with 
penal  servitude  or  imprisonment  might  be  sent  to  prison  for  a  mini- 
mum period  of  ten  days  or  more,  and  after  that  to  a  reformatory  for 
a  period  of  from  two  to  five  years.  The  reformatory  must  be 
selected  by  the  court  which  passed  sentence  from  among  the  certified 
reformatories  whose  plans  and  rules  had  been  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Although  the  court  must  select  the  reformatory, 
the  Act  expressly  states  that  no  reformatory  could  be  compelled  to 
receive  any  particular  child.  The  reformatories  might  under  this 
Act  be  established  and  maintained  by  private  individuals  or  by  the 
local  bodies  which  then  constituted  the  prisons  authorities,  or  such 


local  bodies  might  contribute  towards  the  expense  of  the  private 
reformatories.  The  Treasury  was  also  allowed  to  contribute,  and 
the  parents  might  be  placed  under  contribution  for  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding five  shillings  weekly.  The  reformatories  were  to  license  out 
such  children  as  they  thought  fit  after  eighteen  months'  detention. 
An  Act  of  1 89 1  allows  reformatories  to  place  children  out  with 
employers  at  any  period  of  their  detention,  the  consent  of  the  Home 
Secretary  being  necessary  unless  twelve  months  have  expired. 

In  1893  Lord  Leigh's  Act  was  passed.  This  raised  the  minimum 
age  at  which  a  child  might  be  committed  to  a  reformatory  from  ten 
to  twelve ;  children  under  twelve  being  only  eligible  if  previously 
convicted.  The  minimum  period  of  detention  was  raised  from  two 
to  three  years,  the  maximum  remaining  at  five  years,  but  with  com- 
pulsory discharge  on  reaching  the  age  of  nineteen.  This  Act  also 
allowed  a  magistrate  to  remand  juvenile  criminals  to  the  workhouse 
instead  of  to  prison,  and  made  imprisonment  before  removal  to  a 
reformatory  optional.  A  later  Act  in  1899  abolished  this  preliminary 
imprisonment  completely,  so  that  a  child  is  now  committed  directly 
to  a  reformatory. 

Statistics  of  the  Inmates. 

At  the  end  of  1900  there  were  in  Great  Britain  forty-eight  of 
these  certified  reformatories,  tenanted  by  4,054  boys  and  630  girls  ; 
927  other  boys  and  girls  were  still  nominally  under  detention,  but 
had  been  liberated  on  licence,  making  a  total  of  5,611.  The  high- 
water  mark  as  to  numbers  was  reached  in  1881,  when  there  were 
6,738  so  detained.  During  the  last  ten  years  the  numbers  have  only 
varied  very  slightly.  Considered  with  reference  to  the  increase  of 
population,  this  means  that  the  percentage  of  committals  to  reform- 
atories must  be  decreasing.  This  is  attributable  to  two  main  causes  ; 
firstly  to  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  younger  children  who  are 
now  generally  sent  to  industrial  schools  instead  of  reformatories  ;  and 
secondly  to  the  use  of  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act  of  1879  ^^^  the 
First  Offenders  Act  of  1887,  under  whose  provisions  juveniles  are 
often  bound  over  to  come  up  for  judgment  when  called  on.  Of  late 
years  there  has  been  a  tendency  among  magistrates  to  emphasize 
the  responsibility  of  the  parent  and  to  commit  children  to  these 
schools  only  as  a  last  resource.  Those  now  committed  are  the 
residuum  with  whom  it  is  impossible  to  deal  otherwise ;  and  it  seems 
unHkely  that  in  the  near  future  the  number  under  detention  will  fall 
much  below  its  present  level. 

The  vast  majority  of  these  juveniles  are  admitted  between  the 
ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen,  either  with  one  previous  conviction  or 
without  previous  conviction.  It  would,  however,  be  a  great  mistake 
to  imagine  that  those  sent  without  previous  conviction  are  first 
offenders.  They  are  really  old  oflfenders  who  have  hitherto  managed 
to  evade  the  clutches  of  the  law,  or  have  been  previously  charged 
but,  with  a  view  to  leniency,  not  convicted.  The  genuine  first 
offenders  among  juveniles  are  rarely,  except  on  very  serious  charges, 
sent  to  either  reformatory  or  prison.  The  average  sentence  served 
before  release  on  licence  is  nearly  three  and  a  half  years,  so  that  the 
average  age  on  release  would  be  nearly  eighteen. 


Origin  of  Industrial  Schools. 
The  industrial  schools  were  designed  to  provide  for  children  who 
were  not  yet  criminals  but  were  likely  to  become  so.  They  first 
appeared  in  Scotland,  and  received  their  statutory  recognition  in 
1854.  The  earliest  school  of  this  type  in  England  was  Feltham, 
founded  in  1854  for  juvenile  offenders  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
fourteen,  in  Middlesex.  The  first  general  Act  in  reference  to  these 
schools  in  England  was  passed  in  1857.  Under  this  Act  children 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  charged  with  vagrancy  might 
be  committed,  but  could  not  be  detained  beyond  the  age  of  fifteen. 
The  schools  were  certified  by  the  Privy  Council  Committee  on 
Education.  In  i860  the  control  was  transferred  to  the  Home  Office. 
In  1 86 1  the  range  of  the  Act  was  extended,  and  in  1866  a  Consoli- 
dating Act  was  passed  unifying  the  legislation  on  this  subject.  In  1 870 
the  Elementary  Education  Act  creating  School  Boards  authorized 
them  to  contribute  to  and  found  industrial  schools. 

The  Law  of  Industrial  Schools. 

Children  committed  to  these  schools  must  be  under  the  age  of 
fourteen,  and  cannot  be  detained  beyond  the  age  of  sixteen.  Begging, 
found  destitute,  consorting  with  thieves  or  prostitutes,  are  causes  for 
such  committal.  A  child  under  twelve  charged  with  a  punishable 
offence,  who  has  not  been  previously  convicted,  may  also  be  sent  to 
an  industrial  school,  as  may  also  a  refractory  child  charged  by  its 
parents  with  being  beyond  their  control.  Under  the  Education  Act 
of  1876  children  whose  education  is  neglected  by  parents,  or  who  are 
wandering  or  not  under  control,  must  be  proceeded  against  by  the 
School  Board,  and  an  order  made  by  the  magistrate  for  the  child  to 
attend  school.  Should  this  order  not  be  complied  with,  such  non- 
compliance not  being  the  fault  of  the  parent,  the  child  may  then  be 
sent  by  the  magistrate  to  an  industrial  school.  This  has  led  to  the 
establishment  by  some  School  Boards  of  a  separate  class  of  industrial 
schools,  viz.,  truant  schools.  To  these  only  truants  are  sent,  and  the 
periods  of  detention  are  short.  Under  this  Act  industrial  day  schools 
were  also  instituted. 

In  general  character  the  reformatories  and  industrial  schools  are 
similar,  the  distinction  between  them  now  being  mainly  that  of  the 
age  of  the  inmates.  Both  are  subject  to  the  same  governmental  in- 
spection, and  the  subjects  taught  are  similar.  More  prominence  is 
given  to  school  work  in  the  industrial  schools,  only  about  three  hours 
per  day  being  devoted  to  mechanical  work.  In  the  reformatory 
schools,  naturally,  more  time  is  spent  in  the  field  or  workshop  and  less 
in  the  class-room.  The  functions  of  reformatory  and  industrial  schools 
overlap  for  children  below  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  the  diminution 
in  the  number  of  younger  reformatory  inmates  is  due  to  the  increas- 
ing tendency  to  send  such  children  to  industrial  schools. 

Industrial  School  Inmates. 

At  the  end  of  iqoo  there  were  in  Great  Britain  142  of  these 
schools,  containing  17,088  inmates.  In  addition  there  were  2,015 
on  licence.  There  were  fifteen  truant  schools,  with  1,332  inmates^ 
and  4,283  on  licence  ;  and  twenty-two  day  industrial  schools,  with 


3,253  inmates,  and  417  on  licence.     The  numbers  under  detention 
have  continued  to  gradually  increase  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  average  sentence  actually  served  in  industrial  schools  proper 
is  nearly  four  years ;  and  the  vast  majority  are  between  the  ages  of 
ten  and  fourteen  on  admission.  The  average  age  of  discharge  is 
thus  about  fifteen  and  a  half. 

Where  the  Money  Comes  From. 

Reformatory  and  industrial  schools  may  be  instituted  and  main- 
tained by  private  individuals  and  societies,  or  by  certain  local  authori- 
ties, such  as  School  Boards  and  County  Councils,  or  they  may  be 
carried  on  by  a  combination  of  private  persons  and  public  bodies. 
Practically,  the  first  method  is  the  one  in  use.  In  1900,  out  of  227 
industrial  and  reformatory  schools,  only  nineteen  were  in  the  hands 
of  public  bodies  ;  ten  of  these  were  under  School  Boards,  eight  under 
County  or  Borough  Councils,  and  one  under  the  Corporation  of 
Birmingham.  These  nineteen  are  all  industrial  schools,  not  a  single 
reformatory  being  owned  by  a  public  body.  The  remaining  208 
schools  were  under  private  management  ;  so  that  at  the  present  day 
at  leas't  ninety  per  cent,  of  these  schools  are  under  the  administration 
of  private  individuals  and  societies.  Yet  though  this  is  the  case, 
over  eighty-three  per  cent,  of  the  money  spent  on  these  schools  is 
supplied  from  public  sources.  The  balance  sheet  for  the  reformatory 
schools  in  1899  showed  a  total  expenditure  of  ;^i  13,396  raised  from 
the  following  sources  : 

Treasury     ^"72,073     equal  to     63-5  per  cent. 

Rates  24,940  ,,  22-0         „ 

Parents       6,237  ,  S'S         „ 

Subscriptions         ...  2,014  m  I'8 


92*8  per  cent. 
The  remainhig  7*2  per  cent,  and  a  small  balance  was  supplied  mainly 
by  the  sale  of  articles  manufactured  in  the  schools,  hire  of  labor 
from  the  schools,  and  by  interest  on  investments. 

For  industrial  schools  the  total  expenditure  (excluding  day  schools) 
was  ^428,648  in  iMqo.  provided  thus  : 

Treasury     ...  /i93,798     equal  to 

School  Boards  108,845  ,, 

Other  Rates  ...  53,905  „ 

Subscriptions         ...  30,221  ,, 

Parents       19,214  i, 

947  per  cent. 
1  he  icmaimng  5*3  per  cent,  was  supplied  mainly  as  in  the  reform- 
atories by  the  profits  of  the  industrial  department. 

Thus  of  the  expenditure  of  reformatories  83- >  per  cent,  is  sup- 
plied from  public  funds,  and  r8  only  by  private  individuals;  of 
mdustrial  schools  83-2  per  cent,  is  supplied  by  public  funds,  and  7  per 
cent,  only  by  private  individuals. 

The  money  thus  provided  by  local  bodies  is  accounted  for  in  two 
ways  ;  firstly,  by  direct  expenditure  upon  industrial  schools  under 
their  control  ;  secondly,  by  payment  per  head  to  other  schools  for 
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inmates  sent  from  the  districts  administered  by  these  bodies.  Thus, 
during  the  year  ended  Lady  Day,  iqoo,  690  children  were  sent  to 
industrial  schools  proper  at  the  instance  of  the  London  School 
Board.  Of  these,  only  132  were  sent  to  the  Board's  own  institu- 
tions ;  the  remaining  558  were  dispersed  to  63  industrial  schools  in 
every  part  of  the  country. 

In  return  for  this  considerable  grant  of  public  money  the  only 
public  control  ensured  (excepting  of  course  in  the  eleven  schools 
directly  owned  and  governed  by  public  bodies)  is  the  occasional 
appointment  of  members  of  School  Boards,  etc.,  on  the  committee 
of  management  of  these  institutions  (the  rest  of  the  committee 
being  elected  by  the  subscribers,  or,  practically,  by  a  few  of  them), 
and  the  inspection  of  these  schools  by  officials  appointed  by  the 
Home  Office.  A  report  is  published  yearly  by  the  Chief  Inspector 
as  a  Government  Blue  Book.  In  addition,  many  of  the  schools  are 
inspected  by  officials  appointed  by  those  local  authorities  who  send 
children  to  them.  At  present,  the  Home  Office  inspection  appears 
to  be  really  good,  and  to  be  inspired  by  a  thorough  desire  for 
efficiency. 

Results  of  Starving  the  Schools. 

In  their  early  days,  when  reformatory  institutions  were  practically 

Penological  experiments  conducted  by  a  few  enthusiasts,  it  was  per- 
aps  right  that  they  shoujd  be  under  private  control,  so  that  the 
"  researchers  "  might  have  a  free  hand  to  test  their  theories  ;  but 
now  that  these  schools  have  passed  out  of  the  experimental  stage 
and  become  a  fixed  component  of  our  criminal  system,  it  is  surely 
time  for  the  nation  to  recognize  that  it  should  itself  be  the  owner  of 
its  places  of  legal  detention.  The  wave  of  philanthropic  feeling,  too, 
that  led  to  the  foundation  and  support  of  these  schools  by  private 
individuals  and  societies  appears  to  have  subsided.  In  i860  sub- 
scriptions to  reformatories  accounted  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
total  cost,  in  1900  they  provide  rather  less  than  a  fiftieth  part.  Sub- 
scriptions have  flowed  into  other  channels,  and  left  these  schools 
stranded  on  the  beach  of  economy. 

Thus  it  happens  that,  in  spite  of  the  large  national  and  local 
subsidies,  many  of  these  institutions  suffer  severely  from  lack  of 
funds.  Urgent  reforms  cannot  be  carried  out,  nor  can  necessary 
extensions  be  added.  Overcrowding  is  another  concomitant  evil,  for 
the  Treasury  grant  is  a  fixed  sum  per  head,  so  that  more  boys  than 
can  well  be  accommodated  are  often  taken  in  order  to  obtain  the 
extra  grant.  Voluntary  inmates,  paid  for  by  guardians  or  relatives, 
add  to  the  overcrowding.  Taking  the  1899  Report  of  H.M.  Inspector, 
we  find  that  of  the  thirty-nine  reformatories  inspected,  no  less  than 
fifteen  were  adve<?sely  criticized  as  regards  accommodation  and  sanit- 
ation.    A  few  extracts  from  this  report  will  illustrate  the  point. 

North-Eastern  Reformatory. — "  The  buildings  are  full  of  defects,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say  where  improvement  should  begin.  The  crowded  state  of  the  dormi- 
tories certainly  calls  for  urgent  attention." 

Stranraer  Reformatory. — "The  general  domestic  arrangements  of  the  school 
are  not  satisfactory  ;  fleas  appear  to  have  got  the  upper  hand,  especially  in  the  crowded 
attics.  The  school  takes  more  boys  than  its  buildings  justify,  and  in  the  struggle  to 
make  both  ends  meet  the  interests  of  the  boys  are  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of." 
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BOLEVN  Castle  Reformatory.—"  Much  of  the  building  is  extremely  old  and 
in  a  tumble-down  condition,  while  the  sanitary  arrangements  are  probably  as  contrary 
to  modern  ideas  as  they  well  could  be."  .      ,  ,        j        . 

Warwick  Girls'  Reformatory.— "The  house  is  old,  and  parts  are  in  a  rotten 
condition  The  ventilation  of  some  of  the  rooms,  notably  the  schoolroom  and  kitchen, 
is  far  from  perfect,  and  the  situation  is  most  undesirable.  A  move  to  a  more  modern 
house  in  a  better  neighborhood  is  not  only  desirable  but  imperative." 

St  John's  Industrial  School,  Walthamstow.— "  The  older  parts  of  the 
building  are  in  a  state  of  bad  repair,  and  indeed  require  rebuilding.  The  dining-room 
is  gloomy  and  disagreeable,  the  kitchen  is  inadequate  and  in  need  of  a  good  range, 
while  the  dormitory  on  the  top  floor  is  never  likely  to  be  quite  free  from  obnoxious 
insects.  Other  parts  of  the  premises,  notably  the  recreation  room,  are  in  need  of 
cleaning  and  painting."  ^       ,        .      .  ,    , 

Chadwick  Memorial  Industrial  School.— "The  dormitories  are  overcrowded 
and  should  be  relieved  at  once.  To  the  overcrowding  may  in  some  measure  be  attri- 
buted the  ill-health  of  the  past.  The  basement  must  be  insanitary  ;  through  the 
rotten  woodwork,  swarming  with  insects,  the  effluvia  from  the  baths  and  troughs  of 
the  lavatory,  and  even  to  a  certain  extent  from  the  slop-drains,  penetrate  into  the  main 
building  and  vitiate  the  atmosphere." 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  since  the  issue  of  this  report  extensive 
improvements  have  been  made  in  four  of  these  schools  ;  the  question 
of  rebuilding  the  fifth  on  a  new  site  is  under  consideration.  In  the 
sixth  no  improvement  has  been  made  or  considered. 

The  unsatisfactory  financial  condition  of  these  schools,  too, 
renders  them  too  susceptible  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  number  of 
admissions.  When  the  number  diminishes  the  loss  of  income  is 
felt,  when  the  number  increases  the  accommodation  is  found  to  be 
inadequate.  The  rise  in  committals  to  reformatories  during  1900 
appears  to  have  caused  severe  pressure  on  the  accommodation  of 
these  schools. 

Want  of  Technical  Training. 

The  second  point  deserving  serious  attention  is  the  industrial 
training  provided  for  the  inmates.  When  these  schools  were  started 
the  promoters'  idea  appears  to  have  been  that  useful  work  of  any 
kind  would  prove  the  herald  of  salvation.  Accordingly  no  serious 
attempts  were  made  to  teach  good  trades  or  provide  efficient  tech- 
nical education.  Wood-chopping  and  gardening  were  considered 
sufficient  for  the  boy,  needlework  and  the  wash-tub  for  the  girl. 
This  certainly  saved  a  great  deal  of  expense,  and  often  proved  a 
source  of  considerable  income  to  the  school.  But  the  evil  eflfect  on 
the  child  was  soon  obvious.  Discharged  at  a  time  when  he  should 
be  beginning  to  earn  his  living,  he  had  no  equipment  for  any  work 
involving  skilled  labor,  and  was  thus  compelled  either  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  unskilled  laborers  or  to  return  to  that  home  from  whose 
degrading  associations  the  industrial  school  was  designed  to  rescue 
him.  An  attempt  had  consequently  to  be  made  to  teach  boys  trades 
which  would  be  useful  to  them  as  a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  on 
their  discharge.  This  attempt,  however  honestly  it  may  have  been 
made,  can  only  be  characterized  as  a  failure.  The  main  trades  taught 
have  been  farming  and  gardening,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  carpenter- 
ing, baking,  printing,  etc.  The  inspectors,  however,  agree  that  the 
boys  on  their  discharge  do  not  follow  the  trade  which  has  been 
taught  them  ;  and  the  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  Com- 
mittee of  1895  were  compelled  to  report  adversely,  thus  :  "No  one 
connected  with  these  schools  came  before  us  to  praise  the  trade 
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instruction  given  at  these  schools.  On  the  other  hand  there  were  a 
number  of  witnesses  who,  speaking  from  their  large  experience,  pro- 
nounced that  it  was  of  little  or  no  value."  The  plain  fact  is  thai 
that  these  institutions  cannot,  as  at  present  carried  on,  afford  to  pro- 
vide proper  technical  training.  Cheap  tailoring  and  bootmaking, 
such  as  they  generally  teach,  is  useless  as  a  means  of  livelihood, 
machine  work  in  these  industries  having  displaced  hand  labor. 
Recognizing  to  some  extent  the  futility  of  this  training,  many 
schools  appear  to  rely  upon  their  wood-chopping,  which,  although 
of  no  value  commercially  or  educationally  to  the  boys,  at  all 
events  yields  a  fair  profit  in  an  establishment  where  the  labor 
costs  nothing.  A  few  schools  provide  really  good  trade  instruc- 
tion. At  Feltham  School,  the  property  of  the  London  County 
Council,  the  technical  training  is  both  varied  and  thorough,  but 
the  expense  is  too  great  for  most  schools.  The  cost  of  mainten- 
ance per  head  at  Feltham  is  £2iS  ^4S-  per  annum,  whereas  the 
average  cost  throughout  England  is  only  ;^2i  5s.  2d.  per  head. 
Thus  really  good  industrial  training  is  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
privately  administered  schools,  i.e.,  of  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number.*  This  is  a  most  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  ;  it 
is  imperative  that  a  boy  who  is  kept  till,  say,  eighteen  in  these 
institutions  should  at  all  events  be  fitted  to  take  a  fair  position  when 
he  is  discharged.  In  his  evidence  before  the  1895  Committee,  Mr. 
Ricks,  Inspector  of  Reformatories  for  the  London  School  Board, 
said,  "  Industrial  training  is  often  rather  a  question  of  money-making 
than  proper  training.  More  often  than  not  commercial  considera- 
tions are  allowed  to  interfere  with  a  proper  selection  of  industrial 
training."  The  boy  from  an  industrial  school  or  reformatory  has 
in  this  matter  a  legitimate  grievance  against  the  State  that  sent 
him  there ;  it  is  our  duty  to  provide  really  sound  and  efficient 
technical  training  in  these  schools,  no  matter  what  the  cost. 

Poverty  and  Morale. 

Poverty  and  overcrowding  in  these  schools  have  also  a  distinctly 
bad  effect  on  the  health,  the  discipline,  and  the  general  tone  of  the 
inmates.  The  death-rate  is  considerably  higher  in  Roman  Catholic 
than  in  Protestant  schools  ;  and  it  is  exactly  these  schools  that  we 
find  poverty-stricken  and  overcrowded.  In  these  schools,  too,  the 
percentage  of  re-convictions  (reaching  thirty-nine  per  cent,  in  one 
school,  and  twenty-eight  per  cent,  in  another,  as  compared  with  a 
total  average  of  fourteen  per  cent.)  is  much  higher  than  in  the 
Protestant  schools.  Both  the  high  death-rate  and  the  high  number 
of  re-convictions  are  attributed  by  H.  M.  Inspector  to  the  lack  of 
funds  for  proper  administration.  The  Treasury  grant  is  of  course 
given  to  all  schools  impartially  ;  but  this  alone  is  insufficient,  and 
the  philanthropic  aid  that  should  furnish  the  extra  sum  seems  in 
these  cases  to  have  spent  itself  in  other  directions.  It  is  obvious 
that  on  the  present  system  many  of  these  schools  must  in  a  short 
time  either  lose  their  certificates  or  close  voluntarily. 

*  The  high  cost  of  Feltham  is  not  entirely  due  to  the  technical  training.  Other 
special  causes  also  operate.  Municipal  schools  are  often  sinners  in  the  matter  of 
industrial  training.     The  worst  case  of  wood-chopping  is  in  one  of  these  schools. 
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The  industrial  schools  are,  speaking  generall}^,  in  a  more  flourish- 
ing condition  than  the  reformatories,  owing  mainly  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  the  School  Boards  at  their  back.  The  School  Board  pay- 
ments are  second  only  to  the  Treasury  and  form  more  than  a  quarter 
of  the  total  receipts.  Out  of  a  total  of  2,929  boys  committed  in  1899, 
2,013  were  sent  at  the  instance  of  the  School  Boards,  667  being  sent 
at  the  request  of  the  London  Board  alone.  The  latter  has  under  its 
control  three  ordinary  industrial  schools,  two  truant  schools,  and  two 
day  industrial  schools.  Two  others  are  in  course  of  construction. 
These  School  Board  and  County  Council  schools  set  a  standard  to 
which  other  schools  must  strive  to  attain. 

The  Outcast  Degenerates. 

The  third  point  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  attention  is  the  selec- 
tion of  boys  and  girls  by  these  institutions.  Legally,  no  school  is 
compelled  to  receive  any  juvenile  offender.  The  consequence  of  this 
is  that  it  is  difficult  to  secure  entry  into  a  reformatory  or  industrial 
school  for  many  children  who  need  it  most.  There  is  no  reformatory 
in  Great  Britain  that  will  knowingly  take  a  mentally  deficient  child, 
or  one  deformed,  or  subject  to  fits,  or  with  a  diseased  heart.  Nor  is 
there  one  which  will  take  an  immoral  girl.  Such  cases,  epileptic 
children  charged  with  stealing,  girls  of  fifteen  and  even  under  that 
age  leading  an  immoral  life,  are  not  uncommon  in  our  metropolitan 
police-courts.  Before  such  cases  a  magistrate  is  powerless  :  no  certi- 
fied reformatory  or  industrial  school  will  touch  them,  and  committal 
to  0ther  institutions  is  useless,  as  residence  in  these  is  purely  volun- 
tary.* Should  a  deficient  child  by  oversight  gain  entrance  to  one  of 
these  institutions,  he  can  still  be  got  rid  of  by  discharging  him'  as 
"  unfit  for  training."  In  1899,  in  England  and  Scotland,  106  children 
were  so  discharged.  Mental  weakness,  lung  or  chest  diseases,  fits, 
cancer,  sore  eyes,  heart-disease,  etc.,  are  among  the  causes  assigned 
for  these  discharges.  The  reformatories  do  not  want  degenerates:, 
they  entail  great  trouble  and  expense,  and  generally  bring  in  nothing 
beyond  the  government  grant.  So  these  deficient  children  are 
neglected  by  the  State  and  by  the  institutions  which  the  State 
supports.  They  return  to  their  old  haunts  ;  and,  as  abnormality  in 
mind  or  body  is  often  accompanied  by  tendency  to  crime,  z".<?.,  moral 
abnormality,  they  lead  a  miserable  or  criminal  existence  till  they  are 
old  enough  to  go  to  prison.  It  is  probably  right  that  a  "  deficient '' 
child  should  not  be  placed  with  others  of  the  normal  type  :  the 
results  of  contact  are  bad  for  both  ;  but  what  is  urgently  needed  is 
a  separate  school  (or  rather  schools)  for  these  abnormals.  Such  a 
school  would  be  much  more  costly  than  the  ordinary  reforma- 
tory or   industrial  school,   for    it   would   require  a  resident  staff  of 

•  Extract  from  Daily  Chronicle,  Monday,  April  28th,  1902  : — "DEFECTIVE  CHIL- 
DREN. Magistrate's  Complaint.— Mr.  Fordham  had  before  him,  at  North 
London,  a  boy  who  was  charged  with  a  petty  theft,  and  who,  having  been  previously 
convicted  and  being  beyond  the  control  of  his  parent,  was  a  fit  subject  for  an  indus- 
trial school.  The  school  officer,  however,  reported  that  the  boy  was  subject  to  fits 
and  mentally  deficient.  No  industrial  school  would  take  him  in  consequence,  though 
sometimes  such  boys  were  got  into  private  homes. — Mr.  Fordham  :  It  seems  very 
cruel.  Just  because  this  boy  is  afflicted  and  wants  special  care,  there  is  no  provision 
made  for  him.     I  can  do  nothing  to  assist  him,  and  he  must  be  discharged." 
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medical  experts,  and  the  period  of  detention  for  the  inmates  would 
be  necessarily  much  longer  than  for  normal  children.  It  is  rather 
improbable,  therefore,  that  such  a  school  would  be  taken  in  hand  by 
a  voluntary  agency.  These  schools  should  be  national  and  should 
form  a  part  of  a  national  scheme  for  the  segregation  of  the 
degenerates. 

Three  main  defects  of  the  present  system  have  now  been  briefly 
discussed.     They  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — 

(i)  The  deterioration  of  health  and  tone  owing  to  the  financial 
starvation  of  many  of  these  schools  ; 

(2)  The  lack  of  proper  industrial  training  for  the  inmates  ; 

(3)  The  abandonment  of  the  physically  and  mentally  unfit. 

Suggestions  for  Reform. 

(i)  Public  Administration  and  Maintenance. 

In  the  first  place  all  these  institutions  should  be  under  public 
administration,  either  by  the  central  government  or  by  local 
authorities,  and  should  be  financed  entirely  by  them.  In  this  way 
only  can  the  income  necessary  for  a  thorough  handling  be  properly 
provided.  Common  sense,  too,  suggests  that  it  is  only  fair  that 
institutions  which  are  supported  almost  entirely  from  public  funds 
should  be  under  public  control.  More  money  is  urgently  needed, 
but  even  if  an  increased  allowance  is  made  from  public  funds,  the 
provision  of  proper  technical  training  and  of  differential  treatment 
for  deficient  children  will  continue  to  be  burked  by  the  voluntary 
managers.  The  nation  undertakes  the  care  of  its  adult  criminals  ;  it 
should  surely  deal  also  with  its  juveniles.  The  duty  is  too  important 
to  be  delegated  to  a  few  well-meaning  but  irresponsible  individuals. 

(ii)  Reorganization  of  Industrial  Training. 

Secondly,  training  should  be  provided  which  will  enable  the 
inmates  to  be  practically  self-supporting  when  discharged.  For  this 
purpose  it  may  be  necessary  to  raise  the  limit  of  age  up  to  which  in- 
mates may  be  retained.  Before  1893  this  limit  in  the  case  of 
reformatory  inmates  was  twenty-one,  but  Lord  Leigh's  Act  in  that 
year  reduced  it  to  nineteen.  There  are  many  objections  to  this 
reduction.  In  the  first  place,  the  time  of  service  in  the  school  is 
often  insufficient  to  impart  the  amount  of  trade  teaching  requisite 
to  enable  a  boy  to  earn  his  living  on  discharge  ;  secondly,  at  the  age 
at  which  he  is  discharged,  he  is  not  old  enough  to  be  really  self- 
maintaining.  The  average  age  of  discharge  from  reformatories  is 
rather  over  sev'enteen  years,  and  from  industrial  schools  rather  over 
fifteen  years.  The  majority  of  those  discharged  must,  therefore,  be 
of  the  hobbledehoy  stage,  unfit  equally  foi/  man's  and  for  boy's  work. 
It  would  surely  be  better  for  all  concernq'  i  if  they  were  discharged 
between  the  ages  of  nineteen  and  twenty-one. 

(iii)  The  Widening  of  the  Age  Limits. 

At  present  no  child  over  fourteen  can  be  admitted  to  an  industrial 
school,  and  none  over  sixteen  to  a  reformatory.  Above  the  age  of 
sixteen  then  the  only  way  of  treating  a  juvenile  offender  is  to  commit 
him  to  prison. 
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Of  late  years  it  has  been  doubted  whether  this  is  a  correct  mode 
of  treatment,  and  in  view  of  the  success  of  reformator}^  education, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  age  of  committal  to  reformatories 
should  be  raised  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  or  nineteen  ;  so  that  a 
juvenile  offender  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  could  be  committed  to  a 
reformator)'  until  the  age  of  twenty-one.  The  Rev.  M.  C.  Vine, 
Warden  and  Chaplain  of  the  Red  Hill  Reformatory^  a  large  and 
successful  institution,  in  his  evidence  before  the  1895  Committee, 
condemned  the  restriction  of  the  age  to  nineteen,  and  recommended 
the  raising  of  the  age  of  admission  to  eighteen,  and  that  of  discharge 
to  twenty-one.  This  recommendation  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
Council  of  the  Association  of  Industrial  and  Reformatory  Schools, 
which  mcludes  all  the  certified  schools  in  Great  Britain.  Abroad 
this  principle  has  been  adopted  ;  in  France  the  maximum  age  of 
admission  is  sixteen,  as  in  England,  but  detention  extends  up  to  the 
age  of  twenty  ;  in  Germany  juveniles  may  be  admitted  up  to  the 
age  of  eighteen  and  retained  till  twenty  ;  in  Belgium  admitted  up  to 
eighteen  and  retained  till  twenty-one.  Moreover,  the  report  of 
the  Departmental  Committee  on  Prisons  recommends  that  the  age 
of  admission  to  reformatories  should  be  raised  to  eighteen,  and  the 
ultimate  limit  of  detention  to  twenty-one.*  In  the  first  place, 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  appears  to  be  the  critical  age  for  juvenile 
criminals.  The  convictions  between  these  ages  are  three  times 
those  between  twelve  and  sixteen.  One  burglary  in  every  three  and 
one  robbery  in  every  four  is  committed  by  juveniles  between  sixteen 
and  twenty-one  ;  though  such  juveniles  form  only  one-tenth  of  the 
population.  The  extension  of  the  age  of  detention  in  reformatories 
should  surely  diminish  this  excessive  criminality.  Again  the  raising 
of  age  limit  and  consequent  increase  in  period  of  detention  would 
enable  better  trade  instruction  to  be  given,  and  the  inmates  would 
be  discharged  at  an  age  when  they  could  maintain  themselves. 

(iv)  The  Consequent  Increase  of  Numbers. 
Such  a  raising  of  both  lower  and  higher  age  limits  would 
necessitate  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  reformatories. 
In  1899,  15)212  young  persons  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
twenty-one  were  received  into  prison  ;  assuming  that  one-third  of 
these  were  under  eighteen,  we  get  an  estimate  of  5,000  new  cases 
eligible  for  reformatory  treatment.  During  the  same  year  11,695 
juveniles  under  sixteen  were  convicted.  Ot  these  1,358  were  sent  to 
prison,  and  1,296  to  reformatories.  Assuming  that  the  equality 
between  the  numbers  sent  to  prison  and  to  reformatories  would  also 
hold  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  eighteen,  the  estimate  of  2,50a 
is  obtained  as  a  likely  increase  in  the  number  of  admissions  ta 
reformatories  consequent  on  raising  the  age  of  admission  to  eighteen. 
That  is  to  say,  the  number  of  admissions  would  be  practically 
trebled.  Raising  the  upper  age  limit  to  twenty-one  would  also 
increase  the  number  of  inmates,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  suggested 
change  would  be,  at  the  least  estimate,  to  treble  the  number  under 
detention.  This  would  necessitate  the  building  of  new  reformatories^ 
and  the  extension  of  the  existing  ones.     Such  a  change  could  not 

*  Juvenile  Offenders^  by  W.  D.  Morrison,  p.  298, 
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possibly  be  carried  out  under  the  present  voluntary  system.  Argu- 
ments in  favor  of  raising  the  age  limits  are  consequently  arguments 
in  favor  of  altering  the  present  system. 

(v)  Thk  Question  ok  Classification. 
Lastly,  a  proper  system  of  classification  of  the  schools  is  much 
needed  ;  as  is  also  a  proper  method  of  allocating  the  juveniles  com- 
mixed to  suitable  institutions.  At  present  the  only  distinctions  by 
which  the  schools  can  be  classified  are  as  follows  :  by  sex,  boys' 
schools  and  girls'  schools  ;  age,  reformatories  for  the  elder  and 
industrial  schools  for  the  younger  ;  religion,  Protestant,  Roman 
Catholic  and  Jewish.  None  of  these  provides  other  than  a  rudi- 
mentary classification.  Under  present  arrangements,  a  child  who  is 
to  be  sent  to  an  industrial  or  reformatory  school  is  remanded  till  the 
officer  has  found  a  school  ready  and  willing  to  receive  him.  To  this 
school  he  is  sent,  and  once  there  has  to  take  whatever  training  the 
institution  can  afford.  This  is  wrong  ;  the  habits  and  circumstances 
of  each  boy  should  be  carefully  studied  before  allocating  him.  For 
this  purpose  a  few  receiving  institutions  should  be  provided,  to 
which  the  youthful  offenders  should  be  in  the  first  instance  com- 
mitted. The  necessity  of  keeping  them  under  remand  would  be 
thus  obviated.  In  these  institutions  they  should  remain  for  a  time 
until  their  physical  and  mental  characteristics  and  previous  training, 
aptitude,  etc.,  had  been  determined.  From  these  the  youths  should 
then  be  drafted  off  into  the  institutions  most  fitted  to  receive  them. 
To  facilitate  this,  reformatory  and  industrial  schools  should  be  united 
into  one  class  under  the  name  of  industrial  schools,  as  recommended 
by  Mr.  Morrison.*  These  schools  should  then  specialize  as  to  age, 
industry,  etc.  Separate  schools  should  also  be  provided  for  the 
physically  unfit  and  mentally  deficient,  and  also  for  backward  child- 
ren, i.e.^  children  of  later  development.  In  these  special  schools  the 
period  of  detention  should  be  capable  of  extension.  In  order  to 
provide  for  individual  attention  on  the  part  of  instructors,  the  indus- 
trial schools  should  not  be  large  ;  and  certainly  not  more  than  a 
hundred  boys  or  eighty  girls  should  be  taken  at  one  school.  As  it 
is  not  good  for  older  and  younger  boys  to  be  mixed  indiscriminately, 
there  should  be  an  age  limit  to  each  school,  and  as  a  boy  grew  too 
old  for  his  present  school  he  should  be  transferred  to  another  for 
older  boys.  Only  a  few  trades  should  be  taught  in  each  school,  and 
the  instruction  should  proceed  as  far  as  was  considered  suitable  con- 
sidering the  age  limit.  A  useful  addition  to  such  a  scheme  would 
be  the  establishment  in  large  towns  of  municipal  homes,  to  which 
on  discharge  the  boys  might  go  to  secure  lodging  and  obtain  work, 
(vi)  PyBLic  Administration  :  Central  or  Local  ? 
At  the  first  glance,  such  an  arrangement  seems  to  require  central 
administration  both  as  regards  finance  and  as  regards  classification  of 
schools  and  inmates.  The  objections  to  such  administration  are, 
however,  great.  It  would  tend  to  stereotype  the  schools,  and  leave 
no  opening  for  local  initiative.  It  would  also  fail  to  secure  the 
interest  and  co-operation  of  local  workers  who  can  often  assist  largely 
in  the  success  of  an  industrial  school. 

*  Juvenile  Offenders^  p.  303. 
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On  the  whole,  it  seems  better  that  these  institutions  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  county  and  county  borough  authorities  who  at 
present  have  the  power"  to  contribute  to  and  even  to  build  reforma- 
tories and  industrial  schools  ;  or  in  the  hands  of  a  joint  board  formed 
by  these  and  by  the  School  Boards,  who  are  at  present  the  chief  local 
authorities  concerned  with  industrial  schools.  By  this  means  local 
initiative  in  experiment  and  reform  could  be  safeguarded,  and  the 
assistance  of  interested  persons  could  be  secured  by  placing  them  on 
the  committee  of  management,  just  as  is  at  present  done  in  the 
committees  of  public  libraries. 

That  such  a  transference  from  private  hands  to  public  bodies 
would  not  be  unwelcome,  at  all  events,  to  many  of  these  schools  is 
apparent  from  the  following  abstracts  from  letters  of  managers  of 
industrial  schools  : — 

Our  position  is  absurd,  and  we  are  always  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  we 
come  under  a  school  authority  or  the  prison  authority,  and  have  a  responsible  and 
properly  financed  position.  Being  half  paid  and  scraping  the  rest  together  is  a 
galling  condition. 

The  increase  of  industrial  training  is  almost  impossible  for  voluntary  committees. 
They  have  no  funds.  County  and  borough  councils  ought  to  take  up  the  schools. 
.  .  .  It  is  hard  work  scraping  along  on  our  grant  and  about  £<^o  voluntary 
subscriptions. 

As  to  the  finance,  the  money  should  be  supplied  by  the  rates, 
assisted  by  a  grant  in  aid  from  the  Treasury.  Parents'  contributions 
must  be  continued.  Under  the  Youthful  Offenders  Act,  which  came 
into  operation  on  January  ist,  1902,  the  methods  of  enforcing  these 
contributions  are  considerably  simplified  ;  and  they  should  conse- 
quently be  much  increased.  The  local  authorities,  not  the  Treasury, 
should  collect  and  enforce  parents'  contributions. 

Summary  of  Suggestions. 

The  following  brief  summary  gives  an  outline  of  proposals  recom- 
mended in  this  paper  for  the  future  development  of  these  schools  : — 

(1)  Transference  from  private  hands  to  local  authorities;  and 

merging  the  two  classes  into  one. 

(2)  Raising  the  lower  age  limit  to  eighteen,  and  the  upper  to 

twenty-one  ;  and  consequent  increase  in  the  number  of 
schools. 

(3)  Thorough  revision  of  the  industrial  training  provided  ; 

with    a   view   to    making    the   inmate   practically   self- 
supporting  on  his  discharge. 

(4)  Proper  classification  of  schools  and  provision  of  receiving 

houses  for  those  committed   to   these   schools  ;  and   of 
municipal  homes  for  inmates  discharged  on  licence. 

(5)  Provision    of    separate     schools    for    the    treatment    of 

"deficient "  youthful  offenders. 
A  Bill  should  be  passed  providing  that  the  Home  Secretary  may 
order  any  reformatory  or  industrial  school  under  private  manage- 
ment to  be  transferred  from  its  private  committee  to  the  TQwn  or 
County  Council  most  concerned.  The  committee  of  any  school 
should  be  empowered  to  request  the  Home  Secretary  to  put  the  Act 
into  force  in  regard  to  its  school,  and  it  should  be  his  duty  to  put  it 
into  force  without  request  in  respect  of  any  school  which  may   be 
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adversely  reported  on  by  the  inspectors.  A  schedule  to  the  Bill 
could  indicate  to  which  county  or  town  council  each  school  should,  if 
necessary,  be  allotted. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  objection  that  the  support  of  the  schools 
would  fall  on  the  rates  of  certain  places  only,  whilst  others  would 
bear  no  equivalent  charge,  it  should  be  provided  that  the  payment 
made  for  every  child  sent  to  a  school  from  an  outside  district  should 
be  in  every  year  a  full  proportion  per  head  of  all  charges  falling  on 
the  rates.  Thus,  each  area  would  pay  for  its  own  children,  although 
only  some  of  the  areas  had  the  management  of  schools. 

Meantime,  the  Home  Office,  if  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to 
private  management,  could  do  much  by  Departmental  pressure 
without  fresh  legislation. 

This  proposal  does  not  readily  lend  itself  to  a  systematic  classifi- 
cation of  the  schools,  but  on  the  whole  a  certain  deficiency  in  this 
respect  is  less  important  than  the  dangers  incident  to  completely 
centralized  management.  Thorough  classification  is  only  possible 
under  complete  Home  Office  management,  and  this  would  entail  the 
absence  of  the  local  control  so  necessary  for  the  prevention  of  official 
abuses  and  for  providing  personal  interest  in  starting  children  in 
useful  careers. 

The  Bill  should  also  embody  the  other  reforms  indicated  above. 

Working  on  these  lines,  we  may  succeed  in  the  task  of  trans- 
forming the  potential  criminal  or  loafer  into  a  useful  and  eflficient 
citizen,  applying  his  energies  in  a  social  instead  of  an  anti-social 
direction.  The  schools  will  become  true  industrial  schools,  fitting 
their  inmates  to  rank  on  discharge  with  the  average  of  their  class 
and  able  to  perform  a  due  share  of  the  nation's  labor. 
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Life   in   the    Laundry 


Thk  laundry  industr)-  has  during  the  last  few  years  undergone  a 
remarkable  and  rapid  economic  development.  Formerly  a  purel}^ 
domestic  industry,  organized  upon  the  economic  principle  of  one 
woman  one  wash-tub,  it  is  now  a  typical,  modern,  machine  "  busi- 
ness," characterized  by  aggregation  of  workers  in  one  building  under 
one  head,  subdivision  of  labor  and  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery. 
All  over  the  country,  but  more  particularly  in  London,  there  has 
been  a  rapid  multiplication  of  large  laundry  companies  and  syndi- 
cates, "  certain  of  which  own  as  many  as  a  dozen  or  more  fine,  well 
equipped  steam-laundries,  filled  with  the  latest  ingenious  inventions 
in  labor-saving  machinery,  and  organized  into  'departments,'  in 
which  the  division  of  labor  is  at  least  as  marked  a  feature  as  in  the 
majority  of  non-textile  factories.  In  such  cases  a  single  shirt  will 
pass  through  seven  or  eight  diflferent  machines  in  the  process  of 
ironing  alone.  In  place  of  the  elderly  married  woman  or  widow 
'  washer,'  we  find  skilled  engineers  in  charge  of  a  shedful  of 
machinery  still  called  the  wash-house,  while  scores  of  girls  and  young 
women  from  thirteen  upwards  '  tend '  the  various  kinds  of  ironing 
machines  with  exactly  the  same  precision  and  routine  as  those  in 
any  other  factory.  Even  in  those  departments  where  machinery  is 
not  required,  for  instance,  the  sorters  with  their  staff  of  '  markers,'' 
the  dryers  who  fill  and  empty  with  almost  automatic  regularity  the 
series  of  drying-closets  through  which  hot  air  is  driven  by  propulsion 
fans,  the  labor  is  organized  and  regulated  as  in  an  ordinary  factory."* 
This  economic  revolution  has  taken  place  during  the  past  eight 
or  ten  years.  According  to  the  Census  Report  for  the  County  of 
London,  1901  (Cd.  875-1902),  the  number  of  men  and  lads  engaged 
in  laundry  and  washing  service  was  3,175,  of  whom  1,309  worked  at 
home  ;  the  number  of  women  and  girls  was  47,362,  of  whom  10,408- 
worked  at  home  ;  of  the  males  723  and  16,223  of  the  females  were 
under  20  years  of  age.  The  steam  laundries  on  the  register  in  the 
London  district  for  1901  were  216,  and  the  hand  laundries  578. 

Insanitary  Conditions. 

This  rapid  development  of  laundry  work  from  a  hand  to  a 
machine  industry  has  been  accompanied  by  many  of  the  evils  which 
have  attended  the  same  process  in  other  trades.  Some  of  the  most 
important  are  those  which  are  inseparable  from  the  use  of  premises 
unsuited  to  the  uses  of  the  industry.  The  enterprising  laundry  pro- 
prietor, alive  to  the  profit-making  possibilities  of  machinery,  is  not 
disposed  to  wait  until  he  possesses  suitable  premises  before  beginning 

*  Annual  Report  of  H.M.  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories.  1900,  p.  382. 


business  as  the  proprietor  of  a  steam  laundry,  and  so  long  as  sanitary 
conditions  are  a  minor  consideration  an  ordinary  dwelling-house  can 
be  made  to  serve  his  purpose.  Side  by  side  with  the  large  laundry 
factories  described  above,  where  the  structural  conditions  are  as 
regards  sanitation  on  the  whole  fairly  satisfactory,  there  is  a  very 
much  larger  class  of  laundries  consisting  of  ordinary  dwelling-houses 
more  or  less  badly  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

"  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  a  row  of  houses  in  separate  occupation,  the  back 
yards  of  each  of  which  is  roofed  in  and  packed  with  laundry  machinery,  all  driven  by 
an  engine  installed  at  one  end  of  the  row."* 

"  The  rapid  growth  of  the  small  laundry  factory  is  a  striking  feature.  It  seems 
to  be  due  partly  to  the  increased  cheapness  of  certain  parts  of  machinery,  and  largely 
lo  the  fact  that  the  wage  bill  is  thereby  so  much  lessened." 

*•  It  is  simply  amazing  to  see  the  lightheartedness  with  which  an  engine,  gas  or 
steam,  is  introduced  into  what  one  might  call  the  domestic  circle,  for  in  noting  un- 
guarded machinery  in  the  house-factory  laundry  I  have  always  in  my  mind  not  only 
the  workers,  but  the  children  of  the  occupier,  whom  I  have  so  often  found  watching 
in  a  fascinated  way  the  movements  of  the  machines."f 

"  The  prime  mover  for  gas  or  steam  engine  is  found  in  a  badly  lighted  basement 
and  in  charge  of  a  man  who  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the  dangers  or  management  of 
machinery  ;  the  fencing  of  the  fly-wheel  is  in  many  cases  inadequate,  a  wash-tub 
often  serving  the  purpose  ;  other  dangerous  parts  are  equally  disregarded,  and  it  is 
tlifficult  to  persuade  the  owner  that  accidents  may  occur  even  with  a  low  power."| 

All  occupations  have  their  special  conditions  prejudicial  to  the 
health  of  the  workers  employed  therein,  and  it  is  one  of  the  tasks 
of  factory  legislation  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  the  evil  effects  of 
such  conditions. 

The  chief  unhealthy  conditions  of  the  laundry  industry  are  : — 

1 .  Wetness  of  the  washing  room  floors. 

2.  The  presence  of  steam  in  the  washing  room,  and  also,  though 
to  a  lesser  extent,  in  the  ironing  room. 

3.  Heated  and  vitiated  atmosphere  of  the  ironing  room.  To 
counteract  these  conditions  it  is  essential 

{a)  That  the  floor  of  the  washing  room  should  consist  of  a  pro- 
perly laid   impermeable  material,  provided  with  adequate 
means  of  drainage  ;  and  {d)  that  the  washing  and  ironing 
room  should  be  properly  ventilated. 
These,  however,  are  precisely  the  features  that  are  most  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence  from  many  of  the  converted  back  yards  and 
sculleries  in  which  the  clothes  of  most  of  us  are  washed,  where  the 
the  laundress  works  with  her  head  bathed  in  steam  and  her  feet  in 

water. 

.^ 

"  The  badly  arranged  floors  in  even  large  wash-houses  are  a  constant  source  of 
discomfort  and  probably  ill-health  to  the  workers.  The  Act  requires  that  they  should 
be  '  drained  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  the  water  to  run  off  freely,'  but  makes  no 
provision  that  it  should  be  drained  off  on  the  spot  where  it  is  discharged." 

"  It  is  not  all  uncommon,  therefore,  to  find  that  the  yellow  and  foul  water  from  the 
row  of  tanks  or  washing  machines  at  one  end  of  the  wash-house  flows  all  across  the 
floor  and  over  the  feet  of  the  workers  before  eventually  reaching  the  drain.     In  one 

*  Annual  Report  H.  M.  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1900,  p.  380. 

y  Annual  Report  of  the  Principal  Lady  Inspector  of  Factories,  1 901,  p.  178. 

X  Annual  Report  H.  M.  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1900,  p.  380. 


laundry  where  a  caiaract  of  dirty  water  was  discharged  over  the  feet  in  this  manner 
every  twelve  or  eighteen  minutes  from  certain  patent  washing  machines,  the  occupier 
triumphantly  pointed  out  that  it  •  flowed  quite  freely '  to  the  drain  on  the  other  side  ot 
the  shed."* 

But  bad  as  the  conditions  in  the  smaller  laundry  factories  often 
are,  the  state  of  things  is  much  worse  in  those  factories  which  have 
not  developed  beyond  the  "workshop"  stage.  This  will  appear 
from  the  following  quotation  from  the  Annual  Report  of  H.  M. 
Principal  Lady  Inspector  of  Factories  for  1899  (p.  257) : — 

The  Wash-HOKse. — "  Very  often  on  entering  the  wash-house  the  whole  place  is 
.so  pervaded  with  steam  that  I  cannot  see  the  workers.  A  great  deal  of  this  steam 
comes  from  the  coppers,  of  which  there  are  generally  two  or  three.  The  provision  of 
hoods  would  to  a  great  extent  remedy  matters,  but  in  the  greater  number  of  cases 
these  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence." 

The  Ironing  Room. — "As  the  provision  in  force  in  factory  laundries,  viz.,  that 
all  stoves  for  heating  irons  shall  be  sufficiently  separated  from  the  ironing  room,  does 
not  apply  to  the  workshop  laundry,  it  is  only  where  the  temperature  is  unreasonably 
high  that  any  steps  can  be  taken  to  remedy  the  matter.  The  heat  of  the  ironing 
room  is  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  very  few  laundries  possess  drying  rooms.  Thus, 
except  \t)  summer,  most  of  the  drying  is  done  overhead  in  the  ironing  room.  This 
leads  to  inadequate  ventilation,  for  most  laundry  proprietors  consider  shut  windows 
an  indispensable  condition  of  dr3ring  indoors. 

"What  with  the  unscreened  stove,  the  damp  clothes  overhead,  the  tightly  closed 
windows  streaming  with  moisture,  caused  by  want  of  ventilation,  the  room  crowded 
with  the  legal  quantity  of  women,  perspiring,  sneezing,  and  coughing,  a  small  ironing 
laundry  room  is  not  in  working  hours  a  very  attractive  place.  But  at  dinner  time  it 
is  less  attractive  still.  The  uninitiated  would  naturally  imagine  that  during  the 
women's  absence  for  meals  the  windows  and  doors  would  be  thrown  up  and  the  rooms 
thoroughly  aired.  Experience  unfortunately  proves  that  this  is  seldom  the  case. 
Frequent  dinner-time  inspections  have  taught  me  what  to  expect.  At  dinner-time  the 
ironing  room  becomes  a  furnace.  The  stove  is  heated  t->  the  greatest  extent,  and  the 
windows  and  doors  are  particularly  tightly  closed,  and  drying  proceeds  under  condi- 
tions alleged  to  be  advantageous  from  the  laundress's  point  of  view,  but  frequently 
not  so." 

The  small  hand  laundries,  especially  those  in  the  Soho  district 
of  London,  receive  special  attention  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Principal  Lady  Inspector  of  Factories  for  1900  (p.  385)  : — 

"  The  owners  of  many  of  these  laundries  are  or  French  or  Italian  origin.  They 
invest  their  small  capital  in  the  rent  of  a  house  or  part  of  one,  sub-let  the  upper 
rooms,  and  devote  the  lower  to  their  trade.  They  appear  to  start  with  the  impression 
that  any  house  is  good  enough  for  a  laundry,  given  a  fair  supply  of  water,  and  show 
no  consideration  whatever  for  the  health  of  their  workers  or  the  number  of  hours  they 
arc  employed.  The  front  room  on  the  ground  floor,  originally  intended  for  a  shop, 
forms  in  most  cases  the  principal  ironing  room.  .  .  The  wash-house  is  placed  in 
the  basement  room,  more  often  like  a  cellar  than  a  room.  In  one,  the  worst  of  any,  it 
was  not  more  than  six  feet  in  height,  and  ventilated  only  by  the  door  leading  up  to 
the  house.  The  place  was  black  with  accumulated  dirt.  The  floor  was  covered  with 
water.  A  gas-jet  in  one  corner  gave  the  only  light,  A  copper  in  another  corner 
)>oured  out  steam  for  which  there  was  no  means  of  escape,  and  wiiich  was  so  thick  as 
to  hide  the  two  workers  almost  completely  from  view.  The  temperature  was  so  high 
that  the  persoiration  streamed  off  their  faces.  This  was,  of  course,  an  exceptional 
case,  but  one  having  many  points  in  common  with  others  which  have  hitherto  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities.  Laundries  of  the  kind  described  above  may 
be  exempted  from  inspection  if  it  can  be.  proved  thttt  not  more  than  two  persons 
besides  members  of  the  same  family  are  employed." 

•  .\nnual  Report  H.  .M.  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1900,  p.  385.  Section  8  of 
the  1901  Factory  Act  will  probably  be  found  useful  in  preventing  the  existence  of  the 
state  of  thtnufs  described  above. 


The  special  importance  of  good  sanitary  conditions  in  laundries 
is  at  once  apparent  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that,  as  the  law  affords 
very  imperfect  protection  to  the  laundry  woman  in  the  matter  of 
hours  of  labor,  the  laundry  is  occupied  for  long  periods.  The  Factory 
Act  of  iqoi  left  this  subject  untouched,  and  the  following  provisions 
of  the  1895  Act  form  the  sole  protective  enactments  against  excess- 
ive hours  of  labor  : — 

"(i)  In  every  laundry  carried  on  by  way  of  trade,  or  for  the 
jnirposes  of  gain,  the  following  provisions  shall  apply  : — 

"(r/)  The  period  of  employment,  exclusive  of  meal  hours  and 
absence  from  work,  shall  not  exceed  for  women  fourteen^ 
for  young  persons  twelve  hours,  and  for  children  ten 
hours  in  any  consecutive  twenty-four  hours  ;  nor  a  total 
for  women  and  young  persons  of  sixty  hours,  and  for 
children  of  thirty  hours  in  any  one  week,  in  addition  to 
such  overtime  as  may  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  women. 
"(/^)  A  woman,  young  person  or  child  must  not  be  employed 
continuously  for  more  than  five  hours  without  an  interval 
of  at  least  half  an  hour  for  a  meal. 
''(6-)  Women,  young  persons  and  children  employed  in  the 
laundry  shall  have  allowed  to  them  the  same  holidays 
as  are  allowed  to  women,  young  persons  and  children 
employed  in  a  factory  or  workshop  under  this  Act. 

"(^)    The  notice  to  be  affixed  in  the  laundry  shall  specify  the 

period  of  employment  and  the  times  for  meals,  but  the 

period  and  times  so  specified  may  be  varied  before  the 

beginning  of  employment  on  any  day. 

''(2)  Women  employed  in  laundries  may  work  overtime,  subject 

to  the  following  conditions,  namely  : — 

"(rt)  A  woman  must  not  work  more  than  fourteen  hours  in 
any  day  ;  and 

^^{d)  The  overtime  worked  must  not  exceed  two  hours  in  any 
day  ;  and 

''(c)  Overtime  must  not  be  worked  on  more  than  three  days 
in  any  week,  or  more  than  thirty  days  in  any  year  ;  and 

"(rt')  The  requirements  of  section  50  of  this  Act  with  respect 
to  notices  must  be  observed."  [That  is  to  say,  the  em- 
ployer must  give  seven  days'  notice  of  his  intention  to 
work  overtime  to  the  Inspector  and  to  the  employees.] 

Compare  these  provisions  with  those  which  obtain  in  the  case  of 
Factories  and  Workshops.  There  the  work  begins  and  ends  at  a 
definite  stated  Jtime  ;  definite  and  simultaneous  times  for  meals  are 
prescribed  ;  overtime  is  prohibited  altogether  for  young  persons  {z.e.^ 
persons  under  eighteen),*  and  is  only  allowed  for  women  under  ex- 

•  By  section  51  of  the  1901  Act  overtime  is  allowed  for  young  persons  and 
children  in  exceptional  industries,  e.g.,  bleaching  and  dyeing  works.  But  not  more 
than  thirtj'  minutes  overtime  can  be  worked  per  day,  and  the  total  number  of  hours 
worked  must  not  be  "above  the  number  otherwise  allowed  under  this  Act." 


ceptional  conditions  ;  night  work  is  prohibited  for  young  persons,"^' 
and  Sunday  work  prohibited  altogether.  In  factories,  moreover,  no 
child  or  young  person  can  be  employed  without  a  medical  certificate 
of  fitness  for  employment.  In  laundries  no  medical  certificate  is 
required,  Sunday  work  is  not  prohibited  at  all,  and,  although  young 
persons  are  not  allowed  to  work  "overtime"  as  that  term  is  technically 
defined  in  the  Act,  yet  under  the  present  law  a  girl  of  13  or  14  may 
(allowing  two  hours  for  meals  guarded  by  illusory  provisions  which  it 
is  impossible  to  enforce)  be  kept  at  work  in  the  laundry  from  8  a.m. 
to  10  p.m.  on  three  days  and  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  on  two  days  every 
week  in  the  year,  and  still  have  four  more  hours'  work  for  Saturday. 
And  so  far  from  night  work  being  prohibited,  the  normal  period  of 
twelve  hours  work  per  day  which  the  law  allows  for  a  girl  of  14  may 
be  arranged  for  any  part  of  the  twenty-four,  and  the  girl  may 
actually  be  kept  at  work  all  night. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  humane  instincts  of  employers  would 
forbid  the  employment  of  young  girls  at  night  ;  but  the  following 
quotatipn  shows  that  this  is  far  from  being  the  case  : — 

*'  Accustomed  to  the  conditions  of  life  and  work  among  ordinary  factory  workers, 
nothing  is  so  striking  to  the  Inspector  as  the  spectacle  of  numbers  of  young  girls 
from  14  years  old  and  upwards  all  legally  employed  at  10  or  ii  o'clock  at  night  in 
the  ordinary  factory  labor  of  tending  machinery.  Passing  at  night  from  one  factory 
laundry  to  another,  and  finding  the  young  calender-feeders  employed  in  their 
mechanical  task  of  "feeding"  the  large  steam-heated,  power-driven,  ironing  rollers 
with  the  damp  linen  to  be  ironed  (a  cloud  of  steam  rising  as  each  "piece"  is  passed 
through),  it  is  impossible  not  to  speculate  on  the  effect  of  the  work  and  the  hours  on 
these  young  girls.  One  can  only  feel  surprise  that  accidents  are  not  more  numerous 
when  one  realizes  that  the  slightest  carelessness  or  inattention  may  result  in  the 
fingers  or  hand  being  drawn  between  the  hot  cylinders,  and  when  one  considers  how 
easily  such  inattention  may  arise  in  the  case  of  over-tired  young  workers.  In  few,  if 
any  other  industry,  are  the  daily  working-hours  so  long. 

"Working  and  standing  in  the  steaming  hot  atmosphere  of  a  calender-room. 
from  8  a.m.  till  9  or  10  p.m.  all  the  week,  with  the  exception  of  one  day,  is  an  arduous 
strain  on  the  young  constitution."! 

The  irregularity  of  the  periods  of  employment  makes  the  detec- 
tion of  illegal  hours  exceedingly  difficult.  In  a  factory  or  workshop 
the  work  begins  and  ends  at  a  stated  time,  and  the  working-day 
must  be  within  the  round  of  the  clock.     If   the  work   begins  at 

6  a.m.  it  must  end  at  6  p.m.  ;  if  it  begins  at  7  a.m.  it  must  end  at 

7  p.m.  The  period  of  employment,  i.e.^  whether  the  hours  are  to  be 
from  6  to  6  or  from  7  to  7,  etc.,  must  be  fixed  beforehand,  and  when 
once  fixed  cannot  be  altered  without  written  notice  to  the  Factors- 
Inspector,  and  to  the  workers,  and  even  then  not  oftener,  unless  in 
exceptional  circumstances,  than  once  in  three  months.  In  laundries 
the  round  of  the  clock  rule  does  not  apply.  Provided  the  hours  are 
specified  in  a  notice  exhibited  in  the  laundry  before  the  day's  work 
begins,  the  period  of  employment  may  vary  from  day  to  day,  and 
may  vary  for  each  individual  worker.     Under  these  conditions  it  is 

•  In  ceruin  exceptional  industries,  <r.^.,  blast  furnaces,  a  limited  amount  of  night 
work  is  allowed  fof  maU  young  persons. 

f  .Annual  Report  11   M.  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1900,  p.  383. 


obvious  that  the  legal  maximum  number  of  hours  must  often  be 
exceeded,  and  the  fact  escape  detection.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  for 
the  laundry-keepers  to  understand  the  law  which  they  must  observe. 
As  Miss  Paterson  says  :  "  It  is  easy  for  even  a  person  of  limited 
experience  to  understand  such  an  instruction  as  that  from  Monday 
to  Friday  no  one  will  be  employed  before  8  a.m.  or  after  8  p.m.,  and 
that  the  limitations  on  Saturday  are  8  a.m.  and  4  p.m.,  but  the 
laundry  regulations  with  rigidity  here  and  laxity  there  are  not  under- 
stood."* The  freedom  given  to  spread  the  number  of  working- 
hours  over  the  whole  day  is  without  parallel  in  our  factory  legisla- 
tion. "  Under  the  present  law,  allowing  two  hours  for  meals, 
women  can  be  kept  continuously  at  work  from  8  a.m.  until  12  (16 
hours)  on  two  days  in  every  week  throughout  the  year  ;  on  two 
other  days  in  the  week  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  (12  hours),  and  on 
Mondays  and  Saturdays  (the  usual  short  days)  from  10  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 
(10  hours),  and  from  8  a.m.  until  noon  (4  hours)  respectively.  And 
this  without  overtime.''  (''Law  and  the  Laundry,"  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury^ February,  1897.) 

In  the  matter  of  long  hours  it  is  questionable  whether  such  special 
and  imperfect  legislation  has  not  made  the  lot  of  the  laundress 
worse  instead  of  better.  Formerly,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  trade 
to  regard  work  after  8  p.m.  as  overtime.  Now,  overtime  is  only 
reckoned  after  the  maximum  of  sixty  hours  per  week  has  been 
worked.  Counting  overtime,  it  is  possible  to  arrange  the  hours  of 
labor  in  a  laundry  during  any  ten  weeks  in  the  year,  so  as  to  make 
this  table  legal  : — 

Monday  from  8  a.m.  to    8  p.m. 

Tuesday 
Wednesday     ... 
Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  work  of  a  laundry  is  done  standing,  and 
the  long  hours  spent  in  this  position,  often  in  surroundings  the 
reverse  of  sanitary,  amidst  a  heated  and  damp  atmosphere,  render 
the  laundress  especially  liable  to  pulmonary  complaints,  varicose 
veins  and  ulcerated  legs.  Uterine  displacement,  a  terrible  affection, 
which  embitters  the  lives  of  far  more  women  than  is  generally 
known,  is  particularly  prevalent  amongst  laundresses.  Miss  Deane, 
one  of  H.M.  Inspectors  of  Factories,  from  whose  valuable  report  on 
laundries,  published  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Principal  Lady  Inspec- 
tor of  Factories  for  iqoo  (p.  384),  much  of  the  information  contained 
in  this  Tract  is  taken,  investigated  the  effects  of  the  present  conditions 
of  labor  on  the  health  of  the  laundry  women.  She  examined  the 
records  of  the  number,  ages,  diseases,  and  occupations  of  the  patients 
at  the  Isleworth  and  Wandsworth  and  Clapham  Infirmaries,  and 
extracted  the  following  table,  which  speaks  for  itself 

*  Report,  etc.,  1901,  p.  178. 


8 

8     „ 

8 

12  midnight. 

8 

12 

8 

12 

8 

12  noon. 

TABLE   A. 
IsLEWoRTH  Infirmary  (includes  Acton,  Chiswick,  Brentford). 

Number 

Suffering 

from  ulcers 

of  legs 

Proportion 

Phthisis 

Proportion 

1898 

Laundresses 

Women  other  than 
laundresses     

179 

9 

7 

1 

I  in  6                  6          !      I  in  10 

1 

I  in  25                7              I  '"  -S 

1899 

Laundresses 

Women  other  than 
laundresses     

79 
218 

13 

7 

I  in  6                 9 
I  in  31               II 

I  in  9 
I  in  20 

TABLE    B. 
Wandsworth  and  Clapham  Infirmary  (including  Battersea). 


1 

Number 

Suffering 

from  ulcers 

of  legs 

§ 

1 

2 

e 

CO 

I 

c 
.2 

1 

a. 

0 
c 

1 

i 
0 

0 

■ 

Phthisis 

Proportion 

1899 

Laundresses    ... 
Women  other 
than  laundresses 

247        3^> 
1,171        50 

I  in  6 
I  in  23 

16 

49 

I  in  16 
t  in  22 

129 

I  in  5 
I  in  9 

21 
63 

I  in  II 
I  in  19 

1900 

laundresses    ... 
Women  other 
than  laundresses 

199        27 

1,127        41 

1 

I  in  7 
1  in  27 

12 
69 

I  in  16      21        I  in  9 
I  in  16    133       I  in  9 

18 
59 

I  in  II 
I  in  19 

Miss  Vines,  another  of  the  Factory  Inspectors,  points  out : — "  A 
danger  to  the  health  of  the  women  employed  in  wash-houses  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  close  proximity  in  which  new  laundries  are  built.  It 
not  infrequently  occurs  that  the  windows  of  one  wash-house  are 
only  a  few  feet  away  from  those  of  the  other  next  door,  the  natural 
result  of  such  an  arrangement  being  that  when  steam  is  forced 
through  the  outlets  of  one  wash-house,  it  often  merely  passes  in  at 
the  windows  of  the  adjacent  laundry.  .  .  .  Another  danger,  only 
likely  to  arise  when  a  laundry  business  is  carried  on  in  a  dwelling- 
house,  is  the  admitted  presence  of  disease."* 

•  Report  of  H.M.  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1901,  p.  178. 


Exempted  Laundries. 

The  provisions  of  the  P'actory  Act  with  respect  to  laundries^ 
inadequate  as  they  are,  have  only  a  limited  application.  Two  im- 
portant classes  of  laundries  are  exempt  altogether  from  the  operatior^ 
of  the  Act  by  the  following  clause  : — 

"  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any  laundry  in  which  the 
only  persons  employed  are — 

"(/7)  Inmates  of  any  prison,  reformatory  or  industrial  school,. 

or  other  institution    for    the   time   being   subject  to  an 

inspection  under  any  Act  other  than  the  Factory  Act ;  or 

'"{/>)  Inmates   of  an    institution    conducted    in  good  faith  for 

religious  or  charitable  purposes  ;  or 
''(c)  Members  of  the  same  family  dwelling  there,  or  in  which 
not  more  than  two  persons  dwellmg  elsewhere  are  em- 
ployed." 

Institution  Laundries. 

The  Factory  Bill  of  1895  contained  provisions  for  the  regulatiom 
of  these  establishments.  Speaking  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill,  Mr.  Asquith  said :  "  We  cannot  concede  that  they  (the  institu- 
tions) are  entitled  without  inspection  to  have  machinery  which  is 
dangerous  in  its  character  or  operation,  or  to  employ  persons  for  a 
larger  number  of  hours  than  the  Factory  Act  allows."  The  proposed 
regulations,  however,  met  with  the  keenest  opposition  from  the  Irish 
members  on  whose  vote  Mr.  Asquith  was  dependent,  and  had  to  be 
dropped.  In  the  Government  Bill  of  1901  another  attempt  was 
made  to  bring  a  modified  form  of  inspection  to  bear  on  the  institu- 
tion laundries,  but  the  same  opposition  was  renewed  and  with  the 
same  success. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  by  what  arguments  the  exemption  of  the 
institution  laundries  can  be  justified.  Many  of  these  laundries  are 
practically  business  establishments  competing  freely  in  the  open 
market,  and  though  it  has  been  urged  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere 
that  they  do  not  work  for  profit,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  of 
them  make  large  sums  of  money,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
figures  taken  from  the  Annual  Charities'  Register  for  1901  : — 

Name  of  House. 


Magdalen  Home,  Edgbaston 

Home  of  Good  Shepherd,  Malvern 

Asylum  for  Penitent  Females,  Dublin 

Edgar  Home,  Belfast 

Edinboro'Indu.strial  Home  for  Fallen  Women 

Magdalen  Asylum,  Edinburgh  

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  establishments  such  as  these  are 
serious  competitors  in  the  laundry  industry  ;  and  there  is  justice  in 
the  demand  of  the  laundry  proprietor  that  charitable  and  religious 
institutions  should  obey  the  law  which  he  has  to  obey,  that  they 


Income 

Income 

from 

from  othe 

Laundry. 

sources. 

£ 

£ 

631 

..•         237 

703 

...         287 

1,046 

225 

^132 

...         144 

1,649 

...         158 

5,847 

...       493 

lO 

should,  so  to  speak,  "  play  the  game."  It  is,  of  course,  most  im- 
portant that  the  charitable  work  of  rescue  should  not  be  subject  to 
interference,  and  that  the  discipline  of  the  establishments  should  be 
maintained,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  why  this  should  be  incompatible 
with  an  occasional  visit  of  a  woman  inspector  to  the  laundry  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  herself  that  the  conditions  are  sanitary,  the 
machinery  properly  fenced,  and  the  hours  of  work  not  excessive. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  conditions  of  work  in  these  laundries  are 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  inspection  unnecessary  as  well  as  un- 
desirable. 

"That  there  is  need  for  inspection,  in  some  cases,  I  have  no  doubt.  Great  com- 
plaint was  made  to  me  of  a  religious  community,  where  workers  were  kept  for  19 
hours  at  work  at  times,  but,  of  course,  I  had  no  power  of  entry,  and  could  do  nothing 
in  the  matter.  The  competition  of  such  places,  where  even  the  laundry  hours  are  ex- 
ceeded, is  a  source  of  complaint  to  the  law-abiding  proprietors  of  laundries."  (Annual 
Report  of  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1898.)  "Again,  I  must  record  that  the 
exemption  of  the  present  domestic  laundries  and  charitable  institutions  causes  great 
dissatisfaction  to  the  other  laundry  proprietors.  They  complain  bitterly  of  the  com- 
petition of  places  which  are  allowed  to  work  'all  hours  of  the  night,' and  I  must 
say  I  th>nk  the\'  are  fully  justified  in  their  complaint."  (Annual  Report  of  Chiel 
Inspectors  of  Factories,  1900,  p.  387.) 

In  addition  to  these  statements  of  the  Government  officials,  we 
have  the  testimony  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  Brinckman,  who  was  Assistant 
Chaplain  at  St.  Andrew's  Home,  Edinburgh,  Chaplain  at  St.  Agnes 
Hospital  for  the  Fallen,  and  Chairman  of  the  Church  Mission  to  the 
Fallen.  He  says  that  in  some  of  the  homes  of  his  acquaintance  the 
hours  of  work  are 

*'  irregular  and  long,  especially  in  the  laundry.  I  have  known  girls  far  advanced  in 
consumption  in  the  laundry  working  long  after  they  ought  to  have  been  elsewhere,  or 
in  hospital.  Self-supporting  homes  need  extra  inspection,  the  temptation  being  to 
overwork  the  girls," 

"  After  more  than  30  years'  close  connection  with  hospitals,  sisterhoods,  homes 
and  refuges,  I  feel  the  need  of  inspection  most  strongly.  .  .  .  One  objection  that 
has  been  raised  against  inspection  is  that  the  girls  would  be  unsettled  for  a  day  or 
two.     h  is  made  \n  all  seriousness,  but  I  think  it  is  not  worth  considering." 

At  a  meeting  of  managers  of  charitable  institutions  of  a  religious 
character,  held  at  Westminster  in  iqo2,  State  inspection  of  such 
laundries  was  generally  approved,  but  they  asked  that  men  inspectors 
only  should  be  employed.  This  suggestion  must  be  negatived.  Lady 
inspectors  who  have  gained  experience  in  inspecting  commercial 
laundries  are  required. 

Much  may  be  learnt  in  this  connection  from  the  example  of 
France,  where  inspection  of  religious  houses  has  been  enforced  by 
the  Government  since  i8q2.  The  following  are  some  of  the  evils 
which  were  reported  by  the  inspector  when  the  work  was  begun  : — 

•*  Children  from  seven  to  eight  years  old  were  kept  at  work  from  5  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
Children  over  twelve  years  old  worked  till  their  task  was  finished.  No  instruction 
was  given  to  the  children,  and  owing  to  the  division  of  labor,  which  kept  them  em- 
ployed in  some  such  detail  as  the  sewing  of  a  button-hole,  they  were  unable  to  become 
proficient  even  in  the  trade  which  they  practised.  Women  frequently  left  the  convents 
between  the  a^es  of  twenty  and  thirty  without  being  able  to  read  or  write,  and  incap- 
able of  earning  their  livelihood."  (Report  of  Industrial  Law  Committee  on 
Laundries.) 
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The  need  of  inspection  in  P'rance  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in 
1899  there  were  4,420  infractions  of  the  law,  924  of  which  related  to 
the  duration  of  work.  There  has,  however,  been  a  great  improve- 
ment since  the  introduction  of  Government  supervision. 

Exempted  Smaller  Laundries.* 

'*  Why  may  clothes  be  washed  under  dirty  conditions  next  door, 
where  only  two  women  are  employed,  while  I,  who  employ  three, 
must  set  my  house  in  order  and  conform  to  regular  hours  ?  "  and 
*' Why  may  a  man  work  his  own  children  harder  than  other  folks?" 
These  are  questions  frequently  put  to  the  Factory  Inspector,  and  are 
difficult  to  answer.  The  unhealthy  state  of  certain  of  these  small 
laundries  has  been  described  above,  and  the  evils  of  insanitary  con- 
ditions and  excessive  hours  of  labor  are  as  great,  if  not  greater,  in 
these  places  as  in  any  other  class  of  laundries.  The  Report  of  the 
Inter-Deparlmental  Committee  on  the  employment  of  school  children 
contains  the  following  instructive  passage :  ''Some  of  the  very  worst 
cases  of  overworking  little  girls  of  which  we  have  heard  occurred  in 
the  small  laundries,  which  are  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Factory  Acts."  The  exemption  has  led  to  an  evasion  of  the  law 
which  bears  unjustly  not  only  on  competitors  but  on  ratepayers.  It 
has  become  a  common  practice  to  keep  only  two  workers  on  the 
premises,  and  to  send  the  others  with  the  ''washing"  into  a  public 
wash-house,  thus  competing  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers,  and  to 
the  exclusion  of  those  for  whom  the  wash-house  was  intended,  with 
those  employers  who  are  obliged  to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Factory  Acts. 

How  to  Improve  our  Laundries. 

We  have  seen  that  the  chief  evils  connected  with  the  present 
state  of  the  laundry  industry  are — (i)  Insanitary  conditions;  (2)  Ex- 
cessive and  irregular  hours  of  labor ;  (3)  Exemption  of  institution 
laundries,  and  laundries  in  which  not  more  than  two  persons  dwelling 
elsewhere  are  employed. 

The  insanitary  conditions  are,  as  a  rule,  dependent  on  the  use  of 
premised  which  were  never  intended  for  laundries.  In  the  com- 
paratively few  cases  where  the  laundry  was  built  for  laundry  work 
the  conditions  are  usually  good  ;  but  where,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
the  laundry  is  a  hastily  converted  dwelling-house  or  part  of  a  house, 
the  conditions  are,  as  has  been  shown,  often  very  bad.  To  remedy 
these  conditions  a  more  energetic  administration  of  the  present  law 
is  required,  as  well  as  fresh  legislation  to  deal  with  special  points. 

The  duty  of  enforcing  sanitation  rests  upon  the  Factory  Inspector 
if  steam  or  other  power  be  used  in  the  laundry ;  otherwise  it  rests 
upon  the  local  sanitary  authority.  The  Inspector,  however,  may  act 
in  default  of  the  sanitary  authority  should  the  latter  neglect  its  duty. 
The  staff  of  Factory  Inspectors  is,  as  is  generally  admitted,  ridiculously 
inadequate!,  and,  without  a  material  increase  in  the  staff,  improve- 

*  Laundries  in  which  not  more  than  two  persons  dwelling  elsewhere  are  employed, 
t  The  total  number  of  Factory   Inspectors,  including  assistants,  is   141.     Only 
seven  of  these  are  women. 
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raents  in  the  power-laundries  will  be  but  slowly  secured.  Women 
inspectors  are  particularly  wanted  for  this  work.  The  sanitar\^ 
authorities  in  many  districts  have  unfortunately  not  evinced  any 
remarkable  degree  of  zeal  in  carrying  out  their  duties  under  the 
Factory  Acts;  but  lately,  and  more  particularly  since  the  passing 
of  the  1 90 1  Act,  greater  activity  has  been  displayed,  and  several 
authorities  have  appointed  special  workshop  inspectors,  male  and 
female. 

But  though  much  more  could  be  done  under  the  existing  law 
than  actually  is  done,  further  legislative  powers  are  required.  At 
present,  the  occupiers  of  a  laundry  where  power  is  used  can  be  com- 
pelled to  provide  a  fan  or  "other  means  of  a  proper  construction"  for 
regulating  the  temperature  in  every  ironing  room,  and  for  carrying 
away  steam  in  every  wash-house  in  the  laundry.  He  must  sufficiently 
separate  all  stoves  for  heating  irons  from  any  ironing  room,  and  must 
not  use  gas-irons  that  emit  any  noxious  fumes.  These  provisions 
should  be  extended  to  hand-laundries.  The  bad  effects- of  noxious 
fumes,  a  steam-laden  atmosphere  and  an  excessively  high  tempera- 
ture do  not  depend  upon  the  use  of  mechanical  power,  and  there  is 
no  good  reason  why  provisions  for  preventing  these  conditions  should 
be  confined  to  places  where  power  is  used.  The  1895  Act  has  a 
special  provision  for  floor-drainage  in  power-laundries ;  but  section  8 
of  the  1901  Act,*  which  applies  to  laundries,  will  probably  be  found 
more  effective.  It  is  more  than  doubtful,  however,  whether  there  is 
any  statutory  power  at  the  present  time  to  deal  adequately  with  that 
fertile  source  of  ill-health,  the  wet  floor,  that  is  so  constant  a  feature 
in  many,  probably  most,  wash-houses.  It  is  not  suflBcient  to  provide 
stands.  When  they  are  not  fastened  to  the  floor  they  are  a  source 
of  danger,  especially  when  machinery  is  near.  The  workers  are 
liable  to  trip  over  them  or  catch  their  feet  in  broken  pieces.  Even 
when  they  are  firmly  fixed  they  are  usually  very  slippery  and  offer  a 
horrible  nest  for  all  the  foul  stuff  which  dirty  water  in  a  laundry 
collects.  The  Act  should  order  that  the  floor  should  be  constructed 
of  proper  material,  that  the  fall  and  the  means  of  drainage  should  be 
efficient,  and,  most  important  of  all,  that  provision  should  be  made  for 
draining  off  the  water  at  the  spot  where  it  is  discharged  (see  page  3). 
The  practice  of  drying  clothes  by  hanging  them  out  over  cords  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling  of  the  drying-room  is  unhealthy  and  should 
be  prohibited.  Better  provision  should  be  made  for  cleanliness  in 
hand-laundries.  In  power-laundries  all  walls  and  ceilings  must  be 
limewashed  once  at  least  every  fourteen  months,  or,  if  painted,  they 
must  be  washed  down  with  soap  and  water.  This  provision  should 
apply  also  to  hand-laundries.  Further,  it  is  essential  that  the 
workers  should  not  be  allowed  to  eat  their  meals  in  laundries.  The 
surroundings  are  worse  than  in  many  factories,  and  separate  rooms 
for  the  consumption  of  meals  should  be  provided. 

•  This  section  provides  that :  "In  every  factory  or  vkorkshop,  or  part  thereof,  in 
which  any  process  is  carried  on  which  renders  the  floor  liable  to  be  wet  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  wet  is  capable  of  being  removed  by  drainage,  adequate  means  shall 
be  provided  for  draining  off  the  wet." 
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Long  Hours. 

The  simplest  and  most  satisfactory  method  of  obviating  the  long 
and  irregular  periods  of  employment  is  to  extend  the  definition  of 
'factory"  and  "workshop"  to  include  laundries.  At  present  a 
laundry  is  a  "factory"  or  a  "workshop"  (the  distinction  depending  on 
the  use  of  mechanical  power)  in  so  far  as  regards  "  sanitary  pro- 
visions, safety,  accident,  the  affixing  of  notices  and  abstracts,  and  the 
matters  to  be  specified  in  such  notices  (so  far  as  they  apply  to 
laundries),  notice  of  occupation  of  a  factory  or  workshop,  powers  of 
inspectors,  fines,  and  legal  proceedings  for  any  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section*  and  education  of  children."  In 
all  matters  relating  to  hours  of  work,  however,  laundries  are  not 
factories  or  workshops,  but  are  regulated  by  the  special  provisions 
quoted  on  page  5.  The  distinction  is  purely  artificial  and  should  be 
removed.  Practically,  laundries  are  as  much  factories  or  workshops 
as  dye-works,  and  all  that  is  wanted  is  to  make  them  such  technically 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  This  course  would  at  once  bring  into  force 
the  following  provisions  : — 

1.  Prohibition  of  Sunday  work. 

2.  Prohibition  of  night-work  and  overtime  for  young  persons. 

3.  No  child  or  young  person  would  be  employed  without  a 
medical  certificate  of  fitness. 

4.  Definite  times  for  meals  would  be  specified. 

5.  Provision  for  a  Saturday  half-holiday. 

6.  Period  of  employment  would  be  arranged  on  the  round  of  the 
clock  rule.  This  provision  would  make  it  an  offence  for  the  laundry 
to  be  kept  at  work  after  a  certain  fixed  hour,  and  the  working  of 
illegal  hours  would  be  easy  of  detection,  instead  of,  as  at  present, 
-extremely  difficult. 

Another  evil  connected  with  the  laundry  trade  is  the  excessive 
hours  that  collecting  and  delivering  boys  and  girls  are  employed.  It 
is  quite  a  common  thing  for  these  boys  and  girls  to  be  employed  for 
ninety  hours  per  week.  The  Factory  Act  provisions  for  non-textile 
factories  would  not,  even  if  extended  to  laundries,  afford  any  relief 
for  this  excessive  employment.  The  hours  under  these  provisions 
are  limited  only  for  those  employed  "  in "  a  factory,  and  it  would 
probably  be  held  that  such  young  persons  are  excluded.  What  is 
wanted  is  a  clause  defining  these  young  persons  and  definitely  includ- 
ing them  in  a  limitation  of  hours. 

Lastly,  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act  should  be  made  applic- 
able to  all  laundries  carried  on  for  purposes  of  gain.  In  the  case 
of  the  institution^laundries  ttJis  should-be  "dorTe  with  all  due  regard 
to  their  special  conditions.  For  instance,  inspections  should  only  be 
made  by  women  inspectors.  But  no  laundry  should  remain  exempt 
from  the  legislative  regulations  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
necessary  to  protect  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  laundry  workers. 

Several  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made  to  secure  these  pro- 
visions for  laundries.     Trade  opposition  has  been  too  strong  for  the 

•  Sect.  103  of  the  1901  Act ;  the  section  dealing  with  laundries. 
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P'actory  Act  reformers.  It  has  been  urged  that  owing  to  the  special 
conditions  of  the  industry,  it  would  be  impossible  for  employers  to 
work  regular  hours  throughout  the  week.  The  "washing"  does  not 
arrive  at  the  laundry,  as  a  rule,  till  Monday  afternoon,  and  must  be 
returned  on  Friday.  Hence  the  necessity  of  working  young  girls 
till  10,  II,  or  even  12  at  night.  This  argument  exalts  a  domestic 
custom  to  the  dignity  of  a  law  of  nature.  There  is  nothing 
inherent  in  the  constitution  of  the  universe  which  demands  that 
dirty  linen  should  be  collected  on  Monday,  washed  on  Tuesday, 
dried  on  Wednesday,  ironed  on  Thursday,  and  sent  home  clean  on 
Friday.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  families 
with  a  normal  supply  of  linen  should  not  have  their  "  washing " 
called  for  on  a  certain  day  of  the  week,  and  returned  on  the  same 
day  in  the  following  week.  Most  of  the  large  steam  laundries  in 
London  adopt  this  rule,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  general 
adoption  would  be  welcomed  by  a  considerable  section  of  the  trade. 
As  a  Ijeading  laundrj-  proprietor  has  expressed  it  :  "  Why  should  the 
trade  be  disorganized  for  the  sake  of  the  one-shirt  brigade?"  As  to 
the  "  uncertain  "  nature  of  the  work,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  laundry  industry  has  now  reached  in  many  places  a  high  degree 
of  organization. 

"With  the  advent  of  machinery  and  subdivision  of  labor,  the  whole  character  of 
the  industry  has  changed,  the  *  uncertainty '  so  much  dwelt  on  as  a  peculiarity  of 
laundry  work  practically  disappears.  The  '  capacity '  of  each  machine,  and  of  the 
whole  plant,  is  known  to  a  fraction  ;  the  amount  of  work  that  can  be  dealt  with  per 
hour  ean  be  accurately  calculated,  often  more  so  than  in  many  other  factories.  .  .  . 
This  change  in  the  economic  conditions  of  the  industiy  is  of  great  importance  from 
the  point  of  view  of  legislative  regulation.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the 
contrast  afforded  by  the  spectacle  of  the  steam  laundry  full  of  labor-saving  machinery 
engaged  mainly  on  contract  work,  with  every  modern  device  for  regulating  and 
organizing  the  'output,'  the  capacity  of  each  machine  and  department  of  which  is 
perfectly  gauged,  and  that  of  the  dressmaker  or  milliner  employing  only  hand  labor, 
often  very  highly  skilled,  dependent  on  mere  passing  whim  or  fancy  of  a  fleeting 
season,  struggling  with  '  uncertainties'  and  '  rushes  '  and  other  difficulties  as  great  as 
any  with  which  the  laundry  has  to  cope,  and  yet  successfully  complying  with  regula- 
tions which  the  factory  (for  such  it  practically  is)  could  often  more  easily  conform  to."* 

It  is  refreshing  to  note  that  the  bogey  of  foreign  competition, 
which  has  hitherto  loomed  large  over  all  projects  of  factory  reform, 
cannot  be  raised  in  this  connection.  However  anxious  the  house- 
wife may  be  to  see  her  laundry  basket  brought  home  on  Friday 
evening,  she  is  not  likely  to  send  her  dirty  linen  across  the  Channel 
to  be  washed.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  gilded  youth  of  London 
can  only  be  satisfied  with  a  Paris-dressed  shirt,  and  that  his  Parisian 
comrade  repays  the  compliment,  but  this  international  reciprocity  is 
a  trivial  matter. 

It  has  been  objected  that  ill  creased  regulation  would  drive  the 
trade  from  the  smaller  laundries  into  the  large  factory  laundry.  A 
more  correct  statement  is  that  it  would  tend  to  transfer  the  trade 
from  the  less  capable  to  the  more  capable  employers,  and  it  has  yet 
to.be  shown  that  this  is  a  process  to  be  regretted.  Even  the  imper- 
fect legislation  of  the  past  has  had  this  eflfect.     The  Chairman  of  the 

•  Annual  Report  of  H.  M.  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1900,  p.  382. 


Kastbourne  Sanitary  Steam  Laundry  Company  told  his  shareholders 
( >n  25th  January,  1 897,  that "  the  new  Factory  Act  prevented  the  hands 
working  so  long  as  they  used  to  do,  and  the  directors  had  been 
obliged  to  provide  machinery  to  enable  them  to  do  the  work  in  less 
time."*  It  is  only  the  stupidity  of  many  laundry  proprietors  which 
prevents  them  from  perceiving  how  beneficent  is  the  compulsion  of 
the  law,  even  from  the  purely  business  standpoint.  To  quote  Miss 
Paterson  once  more,  "The  maximum  of  inconvenience  and  confusion 
seems  to  be  reached  in  many  of  these  cottage  homes,  in  which  the 
structure  also  involves  methods  of  working  so  extravagant  that  the 
unnecessary  expense  could  only  be  disregarded  in  a  business  so  profit- 
able as  laundry  work.  The  little  dark,  narrow  entrance  passage 
blocked  continually  by  baskets  and  heaps  of  soiled  linen,  the  dark 
kitchen  wash-house  crowded  with  machinery,  with  proper  lighting, 
ventilation  and  means  of  removing  steam  almost  impossible  to 
secure,  the  condition  of  flooring  required  by  the  Act,  only  obtained 
by  constant  mending,  all  these  tend  to  delay  work  and  workers  and 
so  increase  the  cost  of  the  business.''!  In  fact,  the  sympathy  of  the 
public  for  the  poor  widow  has  been  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  pro- 
prietors who  do  not  even  know  their  own  business,  and  the  British 
housewife's  laundry  bill  is  run  up  to  maintain  a  cruel  and  wasteful 
system.  It  is  time  that  an  end  were  put  to  such  a  state  of  things  in 
the  name  alike  of  humanity  and  of  business  common-sense. 


•  Quoted  from  ''Industrial  Democracy,^'  by  S.  and  B.  Webb,  p.  727. 
f  Report  of  Principal  Lady  Inspector  of  P'actories,  1901,  p.  178. 
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EDITOR'S    NOTE.  ^ 

The  Fabian  Society  is  indebted  to  the  Trustees  of  William  Morris 
for  permission  to  include  the  following  paper  in  its  series  of  Tracts. 
It  was  written  for  delivery  as  a  spoken  address  to  the  members  of 
the  Hammersmith  Socialist  Society  in  1893.  By  that  time  Morris 
had  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  attempt  to  organize 
Socialism  in  this  country  which  began  in  the  early  eighties.  He 
had  himself  undertaken  and  conducted  that  part  of  the  experiment 
which  nobody  else  would  face :  namely,  the  discovery  and  combina- 
tion, without  distinction  of  class,  of  all  those  who  were  capable  of 
understanding  Equality  and  Communism  as  he  understood  it,  and 
their  organization  as  an  effective  force  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
existing  order  of  property  and  privilege.  In  doing  so  he  had  been 
brought  into  contact,  and  often  into  conflict,  with  every  other  sec- 
tion of  the  movement.  He  knew  all  its  men  and  knew  all  their 
methods.  He  knew  that  the  agitation  was  exhausted,  and  that  the 
time  had  come  to  deal  with  the  new  policy  which  the  agitation  had 
shaken  into  existence.  Accordingly,  we  find  him  in  this  paper 
doing  what  he  could  to  economize  the  strength  of  the  movement 
by  making  peace  between  its  jarring  sections,  and  recalling  them 
from  their  disputes  over  tactics  and  programs  to  the  essentials  of 
their  cause. 

The  Socialist  agitation  in  Morris's  time  had  divided  itself  into 
three  clearly  defined  sections.  His  own  section,  organized  as  The 
Socialist  League,  broke  down  because  there  was  only  one  William 
Morris.  Those  who  combined  any  real  understanding  of  his  aims 
or  his  view  of  our  commercial  civilization  with  high  personal  char- 
acter and  practical  ability  were  too  few  and  far  between  to  effect  a 
poHtical  revolution.  The  other  two  sections  survived.  One  of 
them,  the  Social-Democratic  Federation,  concerned  itself  very  little 
with  Morris's  fundamental  conceptions  of  Equality,  Communism, 
and  the  rediscovery  under  Communism  of  Art  as '' workpleasure." 
It  set  itself  frankly  to  organize  the  proletariat  as  a  single  class  for 
the  purpose  of  wresting  the  material  sources  of  production  from  the 
hands  of  the  proprietary  class  ;  or,  in  the  well  worn  phrases  of  the 
older  Social-Democrats,  to  make  the  workers  "  class-conscious "  of 
themselves,  and  to  organize  "  the  class  war."  The  third  section  was 
the  Fabian  Society,  which  aimed  simply  at  the  reduction  of 
Socialism  to  a  constitutional  political  policy  which,  like  Free  Trade 
or  Imperial  Federation  or  any  other  accepted  parliamentary  move- 
ment, could  be  adopted  either  as  a  whole  or  by  instalments  by  any 
ordinary  respectable  citizen  without  committing  himself  to  any 
revolutionary  association  or  detaching  himself  in  any  way  from  the 
normal  course  of  English  life. 

The  Fabian  project  was,  of  course,  enormously  more  acceptable 
to  a  timidly  Conservative  nation  than  its  two  rivals.  It  also  called 
for  a  good  deal  of  administrative  knowledge  and  parliamentary 
ingenuity,  and  so  selected  automatically  for  its  membership  the 
politically  clever  and  officially  experienced  Socialists.     It  is  not  sur- 


prising,  therefore,  that  the  Fabians  alone  made  any  headway  ;  that 
the  Socialist  League  was  abandoned  by  Morris  as  a  failure  after  a 
patient  and  laborious  trial  ;  that  the  Independent  Labor  Party,  a 
later  formation,  adopted  parliamentary  methods  ;  and  that  the  Social- 
Democratic  Federation,  after  keeping  up  the  struggle  for  a  declara- 
tion of  the  class  war  for  years,  had  finally  to  choose  between 
assimilating  its  methods  to  those  of  the  Independent  Labor  Party 
and  being  crowded  out  of  the  field  of  Labor  agitation. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  Morris  was  from  the  first  impatient 
of  Fabianism  as  an  essentially  superficial  movement.  But  he  was 
fundamentally  the  most  practical  of  all  the  Socialists.  When  he 
quarrelled  with  facts,  he  set  to  work  at  once  to  alter  them.  He  was 
quite  accustomed  to  be  laughed  at  and  explained  away  in  a  superior 
manner,  both  from  the  popular  and  the  academic  point  of  view. 
In  all  the  arts  and  crafts  which  he  had  touched  with  his  own  hands, 
the  laughter  and  the  superior  explanations  had  been  hastily  checked 
by  the  discovery  that  he  had  effected  a  revolution  whilst  his  critics 
were  idly  chattering.  But  the  same  qualities  which  enabled  him  to 
alter  unpleasant  facts  when  he  could,  enabled  him  to  face  them  when 
he  could  not.  When  he  found  after  trying  his  hardest  that  the 
English  people  would  not  join  the  Socialist  League  or  allow  the 
Social -Democratic  Federation  to  convince  them  that  they  belonged 
to  an  ungentlemanly  class,  he  accepted  the  situation  and  considered 
how  to  make  the  best  of  it.  His  inevitable  isolation  as  a  man  of 
genius  was  of  course  not  less  among  avowed  Socialists  than  else- 
where ;  but  it  compelled  all  the  sections  to  listen  to  him  when  they 
would  not  listen  to  one  another  ;  and  the  Hammersmith  Socialist 
Society,  a  faithful  bodyguard  surviving  from  the  extinct  Socialist 
League,  provided  for  him  within  his  own  curtilage  a  platform  on 
which  every  Socialist  was  proud  to  speak. 

What  he  himself  said  to  the  sections  from  this  platform  will  be 
found  in  the  following  pages.  It  gives  his  reasons  for  advising  the 
other  Socialists  not  to  quarrel  with  the  Fabians.  And  it  gives  his 
warning  to  the  Fabians  that  it  is  one  thing  to  formulate  on  paper 
a  constitutional  policy,  and  another  thing  to  induce  people  to  carry 
it  out  when  the  Equality  and  Communism  to  which  it  leads  are 
abhorred  instead  of  desired  by  them. 

I  must  add  a  word  of  editorial  explanation.  It  was  Morris's 
habit,  fortunately  for  posterity,  to  write  his  lectures  at  full  length 
instead  of  trusting  to  extemporization.  How  he  found  time  to  write 
so  many,  even  when  he  was  reviving  the  lost  art  of  fine  printing  in 
his  spare  time,  I  cannot  imagine.  He  certainly  did  not  find  time 
to  revise  them.  Besides,  he  seems  to  have  had  the  Shakespearian 
habit  of  never  blotting  a  line,  perhaps  as  part  of  his  general  rule  not 
to  waste  time  in  cobbling  a  bad  job,  but  to  do  it  over  again.  The 
manuscript  consists  of  fourteen  pages  of  white  foolscap.  There  are 
words  scored  through  and  replaced  by  others  before  the  ink  was 
dry,  but  no  reconstructions  made  on  revision,  a  ceremony  which 
was  clearly  never  gone  through.  The  last  half  of  the  paper  must 
have  been  written  against  time  in  great  haste  :  more  words  are  lefi 
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out  than  in  the  earlier  pages ;  and  occasionally  a  sentence  becomes 
a  hopeless  no-thoroughfare.  The  grammar,  too,  is  hasty :  the  verb 
agrees  with  the  nearest  noun,  which  is  not  always  its  subject.  The 
ands  are  sometimes  written  at  full  length,  and  sometimes  indicated 
by  anpersands,  just  as  we  have  printed  them.  The  spelling  is  for 
the  most  part  conventional ;  but  the  s  is  always  doubled  in  disappear 
and  disappoint,  and  there  is  never  more  than  one  g  in  aggressive. 
The  italics  represent  Morris's  own  underscoring.  The  punctuation 
is  very  hasty  ;  but  as  the  sense  never  depends  on  the  position  of  a 
stop,  I  have  altered  or  supplemented  it  freely  for  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness. I  have  been  very  reluctant  to  meddle  with  the  words ;  but 
on  page  lo,  line  48, 1  have  changed  "anything"  to  "like  everything"; 
the  footnote  on  page  1 1  occurs  in  the  manuscript  as  a  rather  obstruc- 
tive parenthesis ;  on  page  12,  line  48, 1  have  been  Vandal  enough  to 
alter  the  characteristic  phrase  "  their  wealth — nay  their  riches"  into 
"their  wealth — or  rather  their  riches"  because  I  found  that  the  "nay" 
in  this  passage  conveyed  to  a  typical  reader  the  impression  that  Morris 
thought  more  of  riches  than  of  wealth  (a  misunderstanding  which 
would  almost  bring  him  back  from  the  grave  to  protest)  ;*  on  page 
14,  line  4,  I  have  altered  "which  doesn't  involve"  into  "which  will 
then  no  longer  involve";  and  on  page  15,  line  4,  I  have  changed 
"  as  they  are  now  and  probably  must  be  to  be  successful  under  the 
guidance  of  one  man  "  to  "  as  they  are  now  (and,  to  be  successful, 
must  probably  remain)  under  the  guidance  of  one  man."  To 
Morris  s  friends,  as  to  myself,  these  changes  will  seem  mere  imper- 
tinences ;  but  others  will  find  the  meaning  made  clearer  by  the 
changes.  At  all  events,  those  who  are  offended  can  correct  their 
copies.  The  rest  of  the  very  few  departures  from  the  manuscript 
are  only  replacements  of  obviously  dropped, articles  or  prepositions, 
and  need  no  apology.  I  believe  that  the  words  "  of  making  "  on 
page  II,  line  5,  should  be  "to  make" ;  but  I  have  not  altered  them, 
as  such  a  change  would  affect  the  meaning.  Finally,  I  may  say  that 
the  back  of  the  manuscript,  which  lay  before  Morris  as  he  sat  listen- 
ing to  the  debate  on  the  platform  after  his  lecture,  is  adorned  with 
decorations  in  pencil,  which  began,  schoolboy  fashion,  with  several 
arrows — not,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  clothyard  shafts  he  describes 
in  A  Dream  of  John  Ball,  but  fat,  short,  heavy-headed  bolts  for  a 
medieval  machine  gun.  Then  comes  a  sort  of  fishing  rod  with 
Gothic  crockets — or  perhaps  it  is  a  conventionalized  lily  leaf.  The 
rest  is  the  familiar  decoration  of  flower  and  scroll  and  leaf  with 
which  his  hand  was  so  often  busy  in  idle  moments.  His  notes  of 
the  discussion  run  as  follows  :  "  old  age  pensions — Mordhurst  one 
road — means — luxury  or  necessity — opponent — come  Bradlaugh — 
Bullock — workman." 

Morris  bibliographers  should  note  that  the  title  Communism  is 
not  distinctive  of  this  lecture,  as  he  used  it  on  other  occasions  on 
the  Hammersmith  platform  and  elsewhere.  G.  B.  S. 

*  See  the  paper  on  "  Art,  Wealth  and  Riches  "  in  the  volume  of  Morris's  essays 
entitled  Architecture^  Industry  and  Wealth  (London,  1902  :  Longmans  ;  6s.  net). 
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While  I  think  that  the  hope  of  the  new-birth  of  society  is  certainly 
growing,  &  that  speedily,  I  must  confess  myself  puzzled  about  the 
means  toward  that  end  which  are  mostly,  looked  after  now  ;  and  I 
am  doubtful  if  some  of  the  measures  which  are  pressed,  mostly,  I 
think,  with  all  honesty  of  purpose,  and  often  with  much  ability, 
would,  if  gained,  bring  us  any  further  on  the  direct  road  to  a  really 
new-born  society,  the  only  society  which  can  be  a  new  birth,  a 
society  of  practical  equality.  Not  to  make  any  mystery  about  it,  I 
mean  that  the  great  mass  of  what  most  non-socialists  at  least 
consider  at  present  to  be  socialism,  seems  to  me  nothing  more  than 
a  machinery  of  socialism,  which  I  think  it  probable  that  socialism 
must  use  in  its  militant  condition  ;  and  which  I  think  it  rnay  use  for 
some  time  after  it  is  practically  established  ;  but  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  of  its  essence.  Doubtless  there  is  good  in  the  schemes  for 
substituting  business-like  administration  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  for  the  old  Whig  muddle  of  laisscz  faire  backed  up  by 
coercion  and  smoothed  by  abundant  corruption,  which,  worked  all 
of  it  in  the  interest  of  successful  business  men,  was  once  thought 
such  a  wonderful  invention,  and  which  certainly  was  the  very 
cement  of  society  as  it  has  existed  since  the  death  of  feudalism. 
The  London  County  Council,  for  instance,  is  not  merely  a  more 
useful  body  for  the  administration  of  public  business  than  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  was  :  it  is  instinct  with  a  different 
spirit ;  and  even  its  general  intention  to  be  of  use  to  the  citizens  and 
to  heed  their  wishes,  has  in  it  a  promise  of  better  days,  and  has 
already  done  something  to  raise  the  dignity  of  life  in  London 
amongst  a  certain  part  of  the  population,  and  down  to  certain  classes. 
Again,  who  can  quarrel  with  the  attempts  to  relieve  the  sordid- 
ness  of  civilized  town  life  by  the  public  acquirement  of  parks  and 
other  open  spaces,  planting  of  trees,  establishment  of  free  libraries 
and  the  like  ?  It  is  sensible  and  right  for  the  public  to  push  for  the 
attainment  of  such  gains  ;  but  we  all  know  very  well  that  their 
advantages  are  very  unequally  distributed,  that  they  are  gains  rather 
for  certain  portions  of  the  middle-classes  than  for  working  people. 
Nay,  this  socialist  machinery  may  be  used  much  further  :  it  may 
gain  higher  wages  and  shorter  working  hours  for  the  working  men 
themselves  :  industries  may  be  worked  by  municipalities  for  the 
benefit  both  of  producers  and  consumers.  Working-people's  houses 
may  be  improved,  and  their  management  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
commercial  speculators.     More  time  might  be  insisted  on  for  the 
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education  of  children  ;  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  In  all  this  I  freely 
admit  a  great  gain,  and  am  glad  to  see  schemes  tried  which  would 
lead  to  it.  But  great  as  the  gain  would  be,  the  ultimate  good  of  it, 
the  amount  of  progressive  force  that  might  be  in  such  things  would, 
I  think,  depend  on  how  such  reforms  were  done  ;  in  what  spirit ; 
or  rather  what  else  was  being  done,  while  these  were  going  on, 
which  would  make  people  long  for  equality  of  condition  ;  which 
would  give  them  faith  in  the  possibility  and  workableness  of 
socialism  ;  which  would  give  them  courage  to  strive  for  it  and  labour 
for  it ;  and  which  would  do  this  for  a  vast  number  of  people,  so  that 
the  due  impetus  might  be  gained  for  the  sweeping  away  of  all 
privilege.  For  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  very  obvious  fact  that 
these  improvements  in  the  life  of  the  larger  public  can  only  be 
carried  out  at  the  expense  of  some  portion  of  the  freedom  and 
fortunes  of  the  proprietary  classes.  They  are,  when  genuine,  one 
and  all  attacks  I  say  on  the  "  liberty  and  property  "  of  the  non-working 
or  useless  classes,  as  some  of  those  classes  see  clearly  enough.  And 
I  admit  that  if  the  sum  of  them  should  become  vast  and  deep 
reaching  enough  to  give  to  the  useful  or  working  classes  intelligence 
enough  to  conceive  of  a  life  of  equality  &  co-operation  ;  courage 
enough  to  accept  it  and  to  bring  the  necessary  skill  to  bear  on 
working  it ;  and  power  enough  to  force  its  acceptance  on  the  stupid 
and  the  interested,  the  war  of  classes  would  speedily  end  in  the 
victory  of  the  useful  class,  which  would  then  become  the  new 
Society  of  Equality. 

Intelligence  enough  to  conceive,  courage  enough  to  will,  power 
enough  to  compel.  If  our  ideas  of  a  new  Society  are  anything 
more  than  a  dream,  these  three  qualities  must  animate  the  due 
effective  majority  of  the  working-people  ;  and  then,  I  say,  the  thing 
will  be  done. 

Intelligence,  courage,  power  enough.  Now  that  enough  means  a 
very  great  thing.  The  effective  majority  of  the  working  people 
must  I  should  think  be  something  as  great  in  numbers  as  an  actual 
mechanical  majority  ;  because  the  non-working  classes  (with,  mind 
you,  their  sworn  slaves  and  parasites,  men  who  can't  live  without 
them)  are  even  numerically  very  strong,  and  are  stronger  still  in 
holding  in  their  hand  the  nine  points  of  the  law,  possession  to  wit ; 
and  as  soon  as  these  begin  to  think  there  is  any  serious  danger  to 
their  privilege — i.e.,  their  livelihood — they  will  be  pretty  much 
unanimous  in  defending  it,  and  using  all  the  power  which  they 
possess  in  doing  so.  The  necessary  majority  therefore  of  intelli- 
gence, courage,  &  power  is  such  a  big  thing  to  bring  about,  that  it 
will  take  a  long  time  to  do  so  ;  and  those  who  are  working  for  this 
end  must  clearly  not  throw  away  time  and  strength  by  making 
more  mistakes  than  they  can  possibly  help  in  their  efforts  for  the 
conversion  of  the  working  people  to  an  ardent  desire  for  a  society 
of  equality.  The  question  then,  it  seems  to  me,  about  all  those 
partial  gains  above  mentioned,  is  not  so  much  as  to  what  advantage 
they  may  be  to  the  public  at  large  in  the  passing  moment,  or  even 
to  the  working  people,  but  rather  what  effect  they  will  have  towards 


converting  the  workers  to  an  understanding  of,  and  ardent  desire  for. 
Socialism  ;  true  and  complete  Socialism  I  mean,  what  I  should  call 
Communism.  For  though  making  a  great  many  poor  people,  or 
even  a  few,  somewhat  more  comfortable  than  they  are  now,  some- 
what less  miserable,  let  us  say,  is  not  in  itself  a  light  good  ;  yet  it 
would  be  a  heavy  evil,  if  it  did  anything  towards  dulling  the  efforts 
of  the  whole  class  of  workers  towards  the  winning  of  a  real  society 
of  equals.  And  here  again  come  in  those  doubts  and  the  puzzle- 
ment I  began  by  talking  about.  For  I  want  to  know  and  to  ask 
you  to  consider,  how  far  the  betterment  of  the  working  people 
might  go  and  yet  stop  at  last  without  having  made  any  progress  on 
the  direct  road  to  Communism.  Whether  in  short  the  tremendous 
organization  of  civilized  commercial  society  is  not  playing  the  cat 
and  mouse  game  with  us  socialists.  Whether  the  Society  of  In- 
equality might  not  accept  the  quasi-socialist  machinery  above  men- 
tioned, and  work  it  for  the  purpose  of  upholding  that  society  in  a 
somewhat  shorn  condition,  maybe,  but  a  safe  one.  That  seems  to 
me  possible,  and  means  the  other  side  of  the  view  :  instead  of  the 
useless  classes  being  swept  away  by  the  useful,  the  useless  classes 
gaining  some  of  the  usefulness  of  the  workers,  and  so  safeguarding 
their  privilege.  The  workers  better  treated,  Ijetter  organised,  help- 
ing to  govern  themselves,  but  with  no  more  pretence  to  equality 
with  the  rich,  nor  any  more  hope  for  it  than  they  have  now.  But 
if  this  be  possible,  it  will  only  be  so  on  the  grounds  that  the  working 
people  have  ceased  to  desire  real  socialism  and  are  contented  with 
some  outside  show  of  it  joined  to  an  increase  in  prosperity  enough 
to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  men  who  do  not  know  what  the  pleasures 
of  life  might  be  if  they  treated  their  own  capacities  &  the  resources 
of  nature  reasonably  with  the  intention  and  expectation  of  being 
happy.  Of  course  also  it  could  not  be  possible  if  there  be,  as  we 
may  well  hope,  an  actual  necessity  for  new  development  of  society 
from  out  of  our  present  conditions  :  but  granting  this  necessity,  the 
change  may  and  will  be  exceedingly  slow  in  coming  if  the  working 
people  do  not  show  their  sense  of  the  necessity  by  being  overtaken 
by  a  longing  for  the  change  &  by  expressing  that  longing.  And 
moreover  it  will  not  only  be  slow  in  coming  but  also  in  that  case  it 
can  only  come  through  a  period  of  great  suffering  &  misery,  by  the 
ruin  of  our  present  civilization  :  and  surely  reasonable  men  must 
hope  that  if  the  Socialism  be  necessary  its  advent  shall  both  be 
speedy  &  shall  be  marked  by  the  minimum  of  suffering  and  by  ruin 
not  quite  complete.  Therefore,  I  say,  what  we  have  to  hope  for  is 
that  the  inevitable  advance  of  the  society  of  equality  will  speedily 
make  itself  felt  by  the  consciousness  of  its  necessity  being  impressed 
upon  the  working  people,  and  that  they  will  consciously  and  not 
blindly  strive  for  its  realization.  That  in  fact  is  what  we  mean  by 
the  education  into  Socialism  of  the  working  classes.  And  I  believe 
that  if  this  is  impossible  at  present,  if  the  working  people  refuse  to 
take  any  interest  in  Socialism,  if  they  practically  reject  it,  we  must 
accept  that  as  a  sign  that  the  necessity  for  an  essential  change  in 
society  is  so  far  distant,  that  we  need  scarcely  trouble  ourselves 
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about  it.  This  is  the  test ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  so  deadly  serious 
for  us  to  find  out  whether  those  democratic  tendencies  &  the 
schemes  of  new  administration  they  give  birth  to  are  really  of  use 
in  educating  the  people  into  direct  Socialism.  If  they  are  not,  they 
are  of  use  for  nothing  else  ;  and  we  had  best  try  if  we  can't  make 
terms  with  intelligent  Tories  and  benevolent  Whigs,  and  beg  them 
to  unite  their  intelligence  and  benevolence,  and  govern  us  as  kindly 
and  wisely  as  they  can,  and  to  rob  us  in  moderation  only.  But  if 
they  are  of  use,  then  in  spite  of  their  sordid  and  repellent  details, 
and  all  the  sickness  of  hope  deferred  that  the  use  of  such  instru- 
ments assuredly  brings  us,  let  us  use  them  as  far  as  they  will  go,  and 
refuse  to  be  disappointed  if  they  will  not  go  very  far  :  which  means 
if  they  will  not  in  a  decade  turn  into  a  united  host  of  heroes  and 
sages  a  huge  mass  of  men  living  under  a  system  of  society  so 
intricate  as  to  look  on  the  surface  like  a  mere  chance-hap  muddle  of 
many  millions  of  necessitous  people,  oppressed  indeed,  and  sorely, 
not  by  obvious  individual,  violence  and  ill-will,  but  by  an  economic 
system  so  far  reaching,  so  deeply  seated,  that  it  may  well  seem  like 
the  operation  of  a  natural  law  to  men  so  uneducated  that  they  have 
not  even  escaped  the  reflexion  of  the  so-called  education  of  their 
masters,  but  in  addition  to  their  other  mishaps  are  saddled  also  with 
the  superstitions  and  hypocrisies  of  the  upper  classes,  with  scarce  a 
whit  of  the  characteristic  traditions  of  their  own  class  to  help  them : 
an  intellectual  slavery  which  is  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  their 
material  slavery.  That  as  a  mass  is  what  revolutionists  have  got  to 
deal  with  :  such  a  mass  indeed  I  think  could  and  would  be  vivified 
by  some  spark  of  enthusiasm,  some  sudden  hopeful  impulse  towards 
aggression,  if  the  necessity  for  sudden  change  were  close  at  hand. 
But  is  it?  There  are  doubtless  not  a  few  in  this  room,  myself 
perhaps  amongst  them  (I  S3.y  perhaps  for  one's  old  self  is  apt  to  grow 
dim  to  one) — some  of  us  I  say  once  believed  in  the  inevitableness  of 
a  sudden  and  speedy  change.  That  was  no  wonder  with  the  new 
enlightenment  of  socialism  gilding  the  dulness  of  civilization  for  us. 
But  if  we  must  now  take  soberer  views  of  our  hopes,  do  not 
■  reproach  us  with  that.  Remember  how  hard  other  tyrannies  have 
died,  though  to  the  economical  oppression  of  them  was  added 
obvious  violent  individual  oppression,  which  as  I  have  said  is  lacking 
to  the  heavy  tyranny  of  our  times  ;  and  can  we  hope  that  it  will  be 
speedier  in  its  ending  than  they  ?  I  say  that  the  time  is  not  now 
for  the  sudden  kindling  of  the  impulse  of  direct  aggression  amongst 
the  mass  of  the  workmen.  But  what  then  !  are  we  to  give  up  all 
hope  of  educating  them  into  Socialism  ?  Surely  not.  Let  us  use 
all  means  possible  for  drawing  them  into  socialism,  so  that  they  may 
at  last  find  themselves  in  such  a  position  that  they  understand 
themselves  to  be  face  to  face  with  false  society,  themselves  the  only 
possible  elements  of  true  society. 

So  now  I  must  say  that  I  am  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  those 
measures  I  have  been  speaking  of,  like  everything  that  under  any 
reasonable  form  does  tend  towards  socialism  (present  conditions 
being  understood)  are  of  use  toward  the  education  of  the  great  mass 


of  the  workers  ;  that  it  is  necessary  in  the  present  to  give  form  to 
vague  aspirations  which  are  in  the  air  about  them,  and  to  raise  their 
aims  above  the  mere  businessHke  work  of  the  old  trades  unions  of 
raising  wages  with  the  consent  (however  obtained)  of  the  employers ; 
of  making  the  workers  see  other  employers*  than  those  who  live  on 
the  profit  wrung  out  of  their  labour.  I  think  that  taking  up  such 
measures,  directly  tending  towards  Socialism,  is  necessary  also  in 
getting  working  people  to  raise  their  standard  of  livelihood  so  that 
they  may  claim  more  and  yet  more  of  the  wealth  produced  by 
society,  which  as  aforesaid  they  can  only  get  at  the  expense  of  the 
non-producing  classes  who  now  rob  them.  Lastly,  such  measures, 
with  all  that  goes  towards  getting  them  carried,  will  train  them  into 
organisation  and  administration  ;  and  I  hope  that  no  one  here  will 
assert  that  they  do  not  need  such  training,  or  that  they  are  not  at  a 
huge  disadvantage  from  the  lack  of  it  as  compared  with  their 
masters  who  have  been  trained  in  these  arts. 

But  this  education  by  political  and  corporate  action  must,  as  I 
hinted  above,  be  supplemented  by  instilling  into  the  minds  of  the 
people  a  knowledge  of  the  aims  of  socialism,  and  a  longing  to  bring 
about  the  complete  change  which  will  supplant  civilization  by  com- 
munism. For  the  Social-democratic  measures  above  mentioned  are 
all  of  them  either  make-shift  alleviations  to  help  us  through  the 
present  days  of  oppression,  or  means  for  landing  us  in  the  new 
country  of  equality.  And  there  is  a  danger  that  they  will  be  looked 
upon  as  ends  in  themselves.  Nay  it  is  certain  that  the  greater 
number  of  those  who  are  pushing  for  them  will  at  the  time  be  able 
to  see  no  further  than  them,  and  will  only  recognise  their  tempor- 
ary character  when  they  have  passed  beyond  them,  and  are  claiming 
the  next  thing.  But  I  must  hope  that  we  can  instil  into  the  mass 
of  people  some  spirit  of  expectation,  however  vague,  beyond  the 
needs  of  the  year  ;  and  I  know  that  many  who  are  on  the  road  to 
socialism  will  from  the  first  and  habitually  look  toward  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  society  of  equality,  &  try  to  realise  it  for  themselves — I 
mean  they  will  at  least  try  to  think  what  equality  will  turn  out  to 
be,  and  will  long  for  it  above  all  things.  And  I  look  to  this  spirit  to 
vivify  the  striving  for  the  mere  machinery  of  Socialism  ;  and  I  hope 
and  believe  that  it  will  so  spread  as  the  machinery  is  attained  that 
however  much  the  old  individualist  spirit  may  try  to  make  itself 
master  of  the  corporate  machinery,  and  try  by  means  of  the  public 
to  govern  the  public  in  the  interests  of  the  enemies  of  the  public,  it 
may  be  defeated. 

All  this  however  is  talking  about  the  possible  course  of  the 
Socialist  movement  ;  but  since,  as  you  have  just  heard,  it  seems  to 
me  necessary^  that  in  order  to  make  any  due  use  of  socialist 
machinery  one  should  have  some  sort  of  idea  as  to  the  life  which 
is  to  be  the  result  of  it,  let  me  now  take  up  the  often  told  tale  of 
what  we  mean  by  communism  or  socialism  ;  for  between  complete 
Socialism  and  Communism  there  is  no  difference  whatever  in  my 

•  The  public  to  wit,  i.e.,  the  workers  themselves  in  their  other  position  of  consumers. 
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mind.  Communism  is  in  fact  the  completion  of  Socialism  :  when 
that  ceases  to  be  militant  &  becomes  triumphant,  it  will  be  com- 
munism. 

The  Communist  asserts  in  the  first  place  that  the  resources  of 
nature,  mainly  the  land  and  those  other  things  which  can  only  be 
used  for  the  reproduction  of  wealth  and  which  are  the  effect  of  social 
work,  should  not  be  owned  in  severalty,  but  by  the  whole  com- 
munity for  the  benefit  of  the  whole.  That  where  this  is  not  the 
case  the  owners  of  these  means  of  production  must  of  necessity  be 
the  masters  of  those  who  do  not  own  a  sufficiency  of  them  to  free 
them  from  the  need  of  paying  with  a  portion  of  their  labour  for  the 
use  of  the  said  means  of  production  ;  and  that  the  masters  or  owners 
of  the  means  of  production  do  practically  own  the  workers  ;  very 
practically,  since  they  really  dictate  to  them  the  kind  of  life  they 
shall  lead,  and  the  workers  cannot  escape  from  it  unless  by  them- 
selves becoming  owners  of  the  means  of  production,  i.e.  of  other 
men.  The  resources  of  nature  therefore,  and  the  wealth  used  for 
the  production  of  further  wealth,  the  plant  &  stock  in  short, 
should  be  communized.  Now  if  that  were  done,  it  would  at  once 
check  the  accumulation  of  riches.  No  man  can  become  immensely 
rich  by  the  storing  up  of  wealth  which  is  the  result  of  the  labour  of 
his  own  brain  and  hands  :  to  become  very  rich  he  must  by  cajolery 
or  force  deprive  others  of  what  their  brains  or  hands  have  earned 
for  them  :  the  utmost  that  the  most  acquisitive  man  could  do  would 
be  to  induce  his  fellow  citizens  to  pay  him  extra  for  his  special 
talents,  if  they  specially  longed  for  his  productions.  But  since  no 
one  could  be  very  rich,  and  since  talent  for  special  work  is  never  so 
very  rare,  and  would  tend  to  become  less  rare  as  men  were  freer  to 
choose  the  occupations  most  suitable  for  them,  producers  of  special- 
ities could  not  exact  very  exorbitant  payment,  so  that  the  aristocracy 
of  talent,  even  if  it  appeared,  would  tend  to  disappear,  even  in  this 
first  state  of  incomplete  Communism.  In  short  there  would  be  no 
very  rich  men  :  and  all  would  be  well  off :  all  would  be  far  above 
the  condition  of  satisfaction  of  their  material  necessities.  You  may 
say  how  do  I  know  that  ?  The  answer  is  because  there  could  not 
be  so  much  waste  as  there  is  now.  Waste  would  tend  to  disappear. 
For  what  is  waste?  First,  the  causeless  destruction  of  raw  material ; 
and  secondly,  the  diverting  of  labour  from  useful  production.  You 
may  ask  me  what  is  the  standard  of  usefulness  in  wares  ?  It  has 
been  said,  and  I  suppose  the  common  view  of  that  point  is,  that  the 
price  in  the  market  gives  us  the  standard  ;  but  is  a  loaf  of  bread  or 
a  saw  less  useful  than  a  Mechlin  lace  veil  or  a  diamond  necklace  ? 
The  truth  is  that  in  a  society  of  inequality,  a  society  in  which  there 
are  very  rich  people  and  very  poor  ones,  the  standard  of  usefulness 
is  utterly  confused  :  in  such  a  society  the  market  price  of  an  article 
is  given  us  by  the  necessities  of  the  poor  and  the  inordinate  crav- 
ings of  the  rich  ;  or  rather  indeed  their  necessity  for  spending  their 
wealth— or  rather  their  riches — somehow  :  by  no  means  necessarily 
in  pleasure.  But  in  a  society  of  equality  the  demand  for  an  article 
would  be  a  standard  of  its  usefulness  in  one  way  or  other.     And  it 
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would  be  a  matter  of  course  that  until  every  body  had  his  absolute 
necessities  and  his  reasonable  comforts  satisfied,  there  would  be  no 
place  for  the  production  of  luxuries  ;  and  always  labour  would  be 
employed  in  producing  things  that  people  (all  the  people,  since 
classes  would  have  disappeared)  really  want. 

Remember  what  the  waste  of  a  society  of  inequality  is :  ist : 
The  production  of  sordid  makeshifts  for  the  supply  of  poor  folk  who 
cannot  afford  the  real  article.  2nd  :  the  production  of  luxuries  for 
rich  folk,  the  greater  part  of  which  even  their  personal  folly  does 
not  make  them  want.  And  3rdly  :  the  wealth  wasted  by  the  sales- 
manship of  competitive  commerce,  to  which  the  production  of  wares 
is  but  a  secondary  object,  its  first  object  being  the  production  of  a 
profit  for  the  individual  manufacturer.  You  understand  that  the 
necessary  distribution  of  goods  is  not  included  in  this  waste  ;  but 
the  endeavour  of  each  manufacturer  to  get  as  near  as  he  can  to  a 
monopoly  of  the  market  which  he  supplies. 

The  minimization  of  waste  therefore,  which  would  take  place  in 
the  incomplete  ist  stages  of  a  society  of  equality — a  society  only 
tending  to  equality — would  make  us  wealthy  :  labour  would  not  be 
wasted  :  workmen  would  not  be  employed  in  producing  either  slave 
wares,  or  toys  for  rich  men  :  their  genuine  well  made  wares  would 
be  made  for  other  workmen  who  would  know  what  they  wanted. 
When  the  wares  were  of  such  a  kind  as  required  very  exquisite  skill 
and  long  training  to  produce,  or  when  the  material  used  was  far 
fetched  and  dear  bought,  they  would  not  cease  to  be  produced,  even 
though  private  citizens  could  not  acquire  them  :  they  would  be  pro- 
duced for  the  public  use,  and  their  real  value  be  enormously 
increased  thereby,  and  the  natural  and  honest  pride  of  the  workman 
duly  satisfied.  For  surely  wealthy  people  will  not  put  up  with 
sordid  surrounding  or  stinginess  in  public  institutions  :  they  will 
assuredly  have  schools,  libraries,  museums,  parks  and  all  the  rest  of 
it  real  &  genuine,  not  makeshifts  for  such  things  :  especially  as 
being  no  longer  oppressed  by  fears  for  their  livelihood,  and  all  the 
dismal  incidents  of  the  battle  for  mere  existence,  they  will  be  able 
to  enjoy  these  things  thoroughly  :  they  will  be  able  in  fact  to  use 
them,  which  they  cannot  do  now.  But  in  all  I  have  been  saying 
about  this  new  society  hitherto  I  have  been  thinking  I  must  remind 
you  of  its  inchoate  and  incomplete  stages.  The  means  of  production 
communized  but  the  resulting  wealth  still  private  propert}'.  Truth 
to  tell,  I  think  that  such  a  state  of  things  could  only  embrace  a  very 
short  period  of  transition  to  complete  communism  :  a  period  whicjfi 
would  only  last  while  people  were  shaking  down  into  the  new 
Society  ;  for  jf  there  were  no  poor  people  I  don't  see  how  there 
could  be  any'rich.  There  would  indeed  be  a  natural  compulsion, 
which  would  prevent  any  man  from  doing  what  he  was  not  fitted 
for,  because  he  could  not  do  it  usefully  ;  and  I  need  not  say  that  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  wealth  I  have  been  speaking  of  we  must  all 
work  usefully.  But  if  a  man  does  work  usefully  you  can't  do  with- 
out him  ;  and  if  you  can't  do  without  him  j^ou  can  only  put  him 
into  an  inferior  position  to  another  useful  citizen  by  means  of  com- 


pulsion ;  and  if  you  compel  him  to  it,  you  at  once  have  your 
privileged  classes  again.  Again,  when  all  people  are  living  comfort- 
ably or  even  handsomely,  the  keenness  of  the  strife  for  the  better 
positions,  which  will  then  no  longer  involve  a  life  of  idleness  or 
power  over  ones  neighbours,  will  surely  tend  to  abate  :  men  get 
rich  now  in  their  struggles  not  to  be  poor,  and  because  their  riches 
shield  them  from  suffering  from  the  horrors  which  are  a  necessary 
accompaniment  of  the  existence  of  rich  men  ;  e.g.,  the  sight  of 
slums,  the  squalor  of  a  factory  country,  the  yells  and  evil  language 
of  drunken  and  brutalized  poor  people  &  so  forth.  But  when  all 
private  life  was  decent  and,  apart  from  natural  accident,  happy; 
and  when  public  institutions  satisfied  your  craving  for  splendour  and 
completeness ;  and  when  no  one  was  allowed  to  injure  the  public  by 
defiling  the  natural  beauty  of  the  earth,  or  by  forbidding  mens 
cravings  for  making  it  more  beautiful  to  have  full  sway,  what  advan- 
tage would  there  be  in  having  more  nominal  wealth  than  your 
neighbour  ?  Therefore,  as  on  the  one  hand  men  whose  work  was 
acknowledged  as  useful  would  scarcely  subject  themselves  to  a  new 
system  of  caste ;  and,  on  the  other,  people  living  happily  with  all 
their  reasonable  needs  easily  satisfied  would  hardly  worry  themselves 
with  worrying  others  into  giving  them  extra  wealth  which  they 
could  not  use,  so  I  think  the  communization  of  the  means  of  industry 
would  speedily  be  followed  by  the  communization  of  its  product. 
that  is  that  there  would  be  complete  equality  of  condition  amongst 
all  men.  Which  again  does  not  mean  that  people  would  (all  round) 
use  their  neighbours  coats,  or  houses  or  tooth  brushes,  but  that 
every  one,  whatever  work  he  did,  would  have  the  opportunity  of 
satisfying  all  his  reasonable  needs  according  to  the  admitted  standard 
of  the  society  in  which  he  lived :  i.e.,  without  robbing  any  other 
citizen.  And  I  must  say  it  is  in  the  belief  that  this  is  possible  of 
realization  that  I  continue  to  be  a  socialist.  Prove  to  me  that  it  is 
not ;  and  I  will  not  trouble  myself  to  do  my  share  towards  altering 
the  present  state  of  society,  but  will  try  to  live  on,  as  little  a  pain  to 
myself  and  a  nuisance  to  my  neighbour  as  I  may.  But  yet  I  must 
tell  that  I  shall  be  more  or  less  both  a  pain  to  myself  (or  at  least  a 
disgrace)  and  a  nuisance  to  my  neighbour.  For  I  do  declare  that 
any  other  state  of  society  but  communism  is  grievous  &  dis- 
graceful to  all  belonging  to  it. 

Some  of  you  may  expect  me  to  say  something  about  the 
machinery  by  which  a  communistic  society  is  to  be  carried  on. 
Well,  I  can  say  very  little  that  is  not  merely  negative.  Most 
antisocialists  and  even  some  socialists  are  apt  to  confuse,  as  I  hinted 
before,  the  co-operative  machinery  towards  which  modern  life  is 
tending  with  the  essence  of  socialism  itself;  and  its  enemies  attack 
it,  and  sometimes  its  friends  defend  it  on  those  lines;  both  to  my 
mind  committing  a  grievous  error,  especially  the  latter.  E.g.  An 
anti-socialist  will  say  How  will  you  sail  a  ship  in  a  socialist  condition  ? 
How  ?  Why  with  a  captain  and  mates  &  sailing  master  and  engineer 
(if  it  be  a  steamer)  and  ABs  and  stokers  &  so  on  and  so  on.  0;//y 
there  will  be  no  ist  2nd  and  3rd  class  among  the  passengers:  the 


sailors  &  stokers  will  be  as  well  fed  &  lodged  as  the  captain  or 
passengers  ;  and  the  Captain  and  the  stoker  will  have  the  same  pay. 

There  are  plenty  of  enterprizes  which  will  be  carried  on  then,  as 
they  are  now  (and,  to  be  successful,  must  probably  remain)  under 
the  guidance  of  one  man.  The  only  difference  between  then  and 
now  will  be,  that  he  will  be  chosen  because  he  is  fit  for  the  work,  & 
not  because  he  must  have  a  job  found  for  him  ;  and  that  he  will  do 
his  work  for  the  benefit  of  each  and  all,  and  not  for  the  sake  of 
making  a  profit.  For  the  rest,  time  will  teach  us  what  new 
machinery  may  be  necessary  to  the  new  life  ;  reasonable  men  will 
submit  to  it  without  demur  ;  and  unreasonable  ones  will  find  them- 
selves compelled  to  by  the  nature  of  things,  and  can  only  I  fear  con- 
sole themselves,  as  the  philosopher  did  when  he  knocked  his  head 
against  the  door  post,  by  damning  the  Nature  of  things. 

Well,  since  our  aim  is  so  great  and  so  much  to  be  longed  for,  the 
substituting  throughout  all  society  of  peace  for  war,  pleasure  and 
self-respect  for  grief  and  disgrace,  we  may  well  seek  about 
strenuously  for  some  means  for  starting  our  enterprise  ;  and  since 
it  is  just  these  means  in  which  the  difficulty  lies,  I  appeal  to  all 
socialists,  while  they  express  their  thoughts  &  feelings  about  them 
honestly  and  fearlessly,  not  to  make  a  quarrel  of  it  with  those  whose 
aim  is  one  with  theirs,  because  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  them  about  the  usefulness  of  the  details  of  the  means.  It 
is  difficult  or  even  impossible  not  to  make  mistakes  about  these, 
driven  as  we  are  by  the  swift  lapse  of  time  and  the  necessity  for 
doing  something  amidst  it  all.  So  let  us  forgive  the  mistakes  that 
others  make,  even  if  we  make  none  ourselves,  and  be  at  peace 
amongst  ourselves,  that  we  may  the  better  make  War  upon  the 
monopolist. 
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The    Education    Act,    1902 

How  to  Make  the  Best  of  it. 


Thr  Education  Act,  1902,  gives  to  county  councils  and  county 
borough  councils  throughout  England  and  Wales,  excepting  the 
county  of  London,  new  powers  of  immense  importance.  Hitherto 
there  has  been  no  public  authority  able  to  provide  complete  educa- 
tion out  of  public  funds.  For  about  two-thirds  of  England  and 
Wales  there  were  school  boards,  but  these  were  not  allowed  to 
do  more  than  provide  elementary  education.  The  county  councils 
and  county  borough  councils  could  provide  nothing  but  technical 
education.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  education  may  be  dealt  with  as 
a  whole,  without  limitation  or  restriction.  The  law  is,  even  now,  far 
from  satisfactory  ;  and  it  contains  some  very  objectionable  features. 
But  the  local  authorities  elected  by  the  people  can  now  provide  as 
much  education  as  they  choose,  of  whatever  kind  they  choose,  at 
such  fees  as  they  choose,  up  to  whatever  age  they  choose,  with  as 
many  and  as  valuable  scholarships  as  they  choose,  without  distinction 
of  sex  or  rank  or  wealth.  On  the  other  hand  they  may,  if  they 
choose,  provide  no  better  schools  than  the  former  school  boards  and 
bodies  of  denominational  managers  did,  no  more  scholarships  than 
the  former  technical  education  committees  did ;  they  may  altogether 
neglect  secondary  and  university  education  :  in  short,  either  in 
order  to  save  the  rates,  or  out  of  dislike  of  some  of  the  features  of 
the  law,  either  from  grudging  the  common  people  any  advanced 
education,  or  merely  through  ignorance  of  the  enormous  powers  and 
beneficent  opportunities  newly  placed  in  their  hands,  the  county 
councils  and  county  borough  councils  may  not  only  fail  to  provide  a 
complete  educational  system,  but  actually  use  their  powers  to 
prevent  it.  Popular  control  can  never  be  real  unless  it  is  given  for 
better,  for  worse  :  hence,  unless  both  councillors  and  electors  take 
the  trouble  to  understand  the  new  Act,  and  use  it  energetically  in 
favor  of  education,  it  will  become  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  either  object  to  everything  beyond  the  barest  elementary 
education  or  else  place  sectarian  propaganda  before  public  interests. 
It  is  for  the  electors  to  see  that  their  representatives  make  the  fullest 
possible  use  of  the  new  powers,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people. 

Who  will  be  responsible  for  Public  Education. 
In  a  county  borough,*  the  town  council. 
In  a  county,  the  county  council. 

But  the  small  towns  within  the  county  may,  if  they  choose, 
exercise  some  independent  powers.      The  councils   of  non-county 

•Anv  borough  having  50,000  population  may  become  a  county  borough,  and 
nearly  all  boroughs  exceeding  that  population  are  county  boroughs  ;  together  with 
a  few  (such  as  Canterbury)  of  smaller  size. 


boroughs  of  over  10,000  population,  and  urban  districts  over  20,000 
population,  (a)  will  (unless  they  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  county) 
be  solely  responsible  for  elementary  education  within  their  district, 
levying  their  own  rate  and  being  free  from  contribution  to  the 
county  rate  so  far  as  elementary  education  is  concerned,  (b)  may 
levy  a  penny  rate  of  their  own,  in  addition  to  the  county  rate  (which 
they  will  have  to  pay  anyhow)  for  education  other  than  elementary, 
(c)  may  either  spend  the  proceeds  of  this  latter  sum  themselves, 
making  themselves  a  sort  of  duplicate  authority  for  secondary  and 
higher  education  within  their  own  districts,  or  relinquish  this  power 
to  the  county  council.     This  point  will  be  considered  later. 

Thk  Education  Committee. 

The  councils  must,  of  course,  do  their  work  of  education  as  they 
do  the  rest  of  their  work,  through  a  committee.  The  Act  requires 
them  to  appoint  an  education  committee,  and  to  arrange  for  its  con- 
stitution by  a  '*  scheme,"  which  must  be  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Education.  Such  a  scheme  must  conform  to  the  following 
standards  : — 

(i)  Members  of  the  council  must  be  in  a  majority  on  the  educa- 
tion committee,  "  unless,  in  the  case  of  a  county,  the  council  other- 
wise determine." 

(2)  Outside  bodies  may  recommend  or  nominate  educational 
experts  for  appointment  on  the  committee,  and  the  council  may, 
''where  it  appears  desirable,"  appoint  such  persons  on  the  committee. 

(3)  At  least  one  woman  (either  married  or  unmarried)  must  be 
put  on  the  committee. 

(4)  Members  of  existing  school  boards  may  be  made  members  of 
the  new  education  committee. 

Persons  disqualified  from  membership  of  the  council  by  reason  of 
holding  an  office  or  place  of  profit  or  having  any  share  or  interest  in 
a  contract  cannot  be  appointed  on  the  education  committee  ;  but  it 
is  expressly  provided  that  this  shall  not  apply  to  teachers  in  schools 
or  colleges  *' aided,  provided  or  maintained  by  the  council." 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  therefore  to  frame  the  scheme  for 
the  constitution  of  the  education  committee.  The  following  points 
should  be  borne  in  mind  : — 

(a)  A  clear  majority  of  the  committee  should  be,  not  only  chosen 
and  appointed  by  the  town  or  county  council,  but  actually  members 
of  it.  Otherwise  the  council  will  distrust  its  committee,  cavil  at 
its  recommendations,  and  cut  down  its  estimates. 

{b)  The  committee  should  be  small  enough  for  effective  admin- 
istration. In  small  towns,  a  dozen  members  ;  in  larger  ones,  a  score  ; 
in  the  very  largest  towns  and  the  counties,  two  score  is  suggested. 

{c)  It  is  convenient  to  allow  any  permanently  organized  bodies 
whose  help  or  co-operation  is  desired,  to  recommend  their  own  repre- 
sentatives. The  Act  allows  either  ''nomination  or  recommendation." 
The  better  and  safer  course  is  to  permit  outside  bodies  to  recom- 
mend only.  Such  bodies  as  the  nearest  university  or  university 
college,  and  (in  a  town)  the  local  trades  council,  might  usefully  be 
given,  in  the  scheme,  the  right  to  recommend.     The  Act  specially 


mentions  '*  associations  of  voluntary  schools  "  as  bodies  which  may 
be  asked  to  nominate  or  recommend  members;  but  there  is  no 
reason  for  giving  them  a  positive  right  by  scheme.  Better  always 
secure  "  persons  of  experience "  by  the  simple  choice  of  the 
council. 

{d)  In  counties  it  will  be  extremely  important  to  secure  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  the  non-county  boroughs  over  10,000,  and 
the  urban  districts  over  20,000.  If  there  are  not  too  many  of  them 
in  the  county,  it  may  be  desirable  to  invite  their  councils  each  to 
recommend  a  member  for  they  might  be  asked  to  combine  for  such 
recommendation). 

{e)  Other  outsiders  should  be  simply  chosen  by  the  council  itself. 
The  sole  object  in  the  choice  should  be  to  add  to  the  wisdom  and 
general  influence  of  the  committee,  so  as  to  make  it  as  effective  as 
possible.  Several  women  should  certainly  be  put  on,  those  being 
preferred  who  have  had  experience  on  school  boards  or  in  managing 
schools  of  different  kinds,  or  as  teachers.  The  choice  of  the  other 
members  should  depend  partly  on  what  persons  are  available  and 
partly  on  what  elements  the  committee  lacks.  Thus,  it  would  not 
be  desirable  that  the  committee,  when  complete,  should  be  without 
someone  acquainted  with  university  education ;  or  someone  with 
experience  of  secondary  schools  or  of  voluntary  schools,  as  manager 
or  teacher ;  or  a  member  of  the  dissolved  school  boards ;  or  a  work- 
ing man  of  the  wage-earning  class  ;  or  members  practically  acquainted 
with  local  industries  ;  or  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  a 
Nonconformist,  or  (in  large  towns)  a  Roman  Catholic.  Nor  should 
it  be  wholly  of  one  color  politically.  There  ij  no  reason  for  putting  on 
any  person  merely  because  he  is  a  teacher,  or  a  minister  of  religion 
or  a  political  partisan  ;  but  the  fact  cannot  reasonably  be  made  an 
excuse  for  excluding  a  fit  person,  because  all  persons  belong  to  some 
persuasion  or  party,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  committee  should  be 
as  widely  representative  as  possible. 

The  scheme  must  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Education  for 
approval  before  Dec.  1903  ;  •  and  the  Board  must  consider  objections 
and  may  hold  a  local  enquiry,  and  may,  in  the  last  resort,  refuse  to 
approve  the  scheme.  If  no  scheme  is  approved  before  Dec.  1903,  and 
if  no  extension  of  time  has  been  conceded,  the  Board  may  itself 
constitute  the  committee  by  provisional  order  (which,  if  opposed,  has 
to  be  approved  by  Parliament  like  a  Bill).  But  it  may  be  confidently 
predicted  that  the  Board  of  Education  will  not  lightly  take  this 
extreme  course.  Any  reasonable  scheme,  complying  with  the  Act, 
and  providing  for  proper  representation  of  all  sections  concerned, 
will,  if  insisted  on  by  the  town  or  county  council,  probably  secure 
approval. 

The  Act  lays  down  no  conditions  as  to  the  duration  of  office  of 
the  education  committee.  The  scheme  should  provide  that  the 
education  committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  council  annually  ; 
and  that  any  bodies  authorized  to  recommend  members  shall  do  so 
annually,  as  well  as  on  the  occurrence  of  a  casual  vacancy  in  the 
place  so  filled. 

•  The  scheme  ought  to  be  on  view  at  the  local  post  office. 


Hence  a  scheme  for  an  education  committee  should  include  : 

(i)  Total  number  of  committee,  with  the  number  (a  clear  ma- 
jority) to  be  members  of  the  council. 

(2)  Term  of  office  of  committee  (one  year),  with  provisions  as  to 

date  for  re-appointment  and  as  to  filling  casual  vacancies. 

(3)  Names  of  the  outside  bodies  (such  as  university  and  trades 

council  ;  or,  in  counties,  non-county  boroughs  and  large 
urban  districts)  to  be  invited  to  recommend  so  many 
members  for  appointment  by  the  council  if  thought  fit. 

(4)  Number  of  outside   members  to  be  chosen  by  the  council 

itself,  with  either  their  names,  or  else  provision  that  they 
shall  include  at  least  one  woman,  and  such  and  such  classes 
of  persons. 

Sub-Committees. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  councils  of  the  large  and  populous 
counties  to  consider  whether  they  might  not  advantageously  make 
use  of  their  option  under  sec.  17,  5,  and  draw  up  schemes  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  separate  education  committees  for  various 
parts  of  their  administrative  area.  Probably  it  will  be  found  best  to 
have  one  education  committee  and  several  sub-committees  for  dif- 
ferent districts,  which  need  not  be  exclusively  composed  of  the 
members  of  the  central  committee  for  the  different  districts.  In 
this  way  the  committee  would  be  able  to  dictate  the  general  policy, 
whilst  leaving  the  sub-committees  to  administer  the  details. 

The  Powers  of  the  Committee. 

The  education  committee,  so  far  as  the  law  goes,  stands,  as  to 
powers,  in  the  same  position  as  an  ordinary  town  or  county  council 
committee.  In  fact,  it  is  expressly  provided  in  the  Act  that  the 
common  practice,  according  to  which  all  matters  stand  referred  to 
the  committee  for  consideration  and  report,  shall  be  followed  except 
in  case  of  emergency. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  open  to  the  council  to  leave  the  education 
committee  in  practically  the  same  position  as  any  other  ;  but  con- 
venience of  administration,  especially  where  the  council  meets  at 
intervals  of  a  month  or  more,  will  make  a  good  deal  of  executive  action 
by  the  committee  necessary.  The  council  may  either  require  that 
this  action  shall  be  reported  to  it  for  ratification,  or  it  may  place  the 
education  committee  in  the  same  situation  in  nearly  all  respects  as 
the  watch  committee  of  a  town  or  the  asylums  committee  of  a  county 
council  :  i.e.^  "  the  council  may  also  delegate  to  the  education  com- 
mittee, with  or  without  any  restrictions  or  conditions  as  they  think 
fit,  any  of  their  powers  under  this  Act  except  the  power  of  raising  a 
rate  or  borrowing  money."     (Sec.  17,  2.) 

There  will  be  no  good  administration  unless  the  council  trusts  its 
committee  ;  and  it  will  generally  be  desirable  to  exercise  this  power  of 
delegation,  under  the  usual  conditions.  The  council  cannot  delegate 
the  power  of  raising  and  borrowing  money,  and  will,  of  course,  retain 
the  right  of  approving  the  education  budget,  which  will  be  brought 
up  in  detail  once  a  year. 


Urban  Districts  and  Non-County  Boroughs. 

Non-county  boroughs  with  populations  of  over  10,000,  and 
urban  districts  of  over  20,000,  are  entitled  to  be,  if  they  wish,  them- 
selves the  authorities  for  elementary  education.  In  that  case  the 
county  council  will  have  no  concern  with  their  elementary  schools  ; 
and  they  themselves  will  alone  be  responsible  for  their  management 
and  finance.  They  will  gain  whatever  advantages  there  may  be  in 
autonomy,  at  the  cost  of  undertaking  to  bear  their  own  burdens. 
They  may  also  levy  a  rate  up  to  id.  for  the  cost  of  education  other 
than  elementary  ;  but  as  the  id.  limit  will  prevent  them  from  pro- 
viding anything  like  enough  higher  grade,  secondary,  technical  and 
other  non-elementary  schools,  or  university  instruction,  and  as  they 
will  in  any  case  have  to  pay  for  what  the  county  council  provides,  this 
may  be  regarded  as  a  supplementary  power  to  supply  a  need  peculiar 
to  the  locality,  or  to  enable  an  enterprising  town  to  raise  the 
local  standard  of  non-elementary  education  above  the  county 
standard  by  id.  in  the  £.  When  neither  of  these  considerations 
exists,  it  will  clearly  be  wise,  both  administratively  and  financially, 
for  the  non-county  boroughs  and  urban  districts  to  throw  in  their 
lot  with  the  county.  Small  places  will  have  practically  no  choice,  as 
they  do  not  need,  and  cannot  support,  secondary  schools  for  their  own 
exclusive  use.  Moreover,  as  all  evening  classes  are  henceforth  to  be 
included  in  secondary  education,  these  will  be  everywhere  under  the 
control  of  the  county  council,  even  when  held  in  the  premises  of  an 
elementary  school.  Thus,  unless  the  small  towns  throw  in  their  lot 
with  the  county,  there  will  be  some  danger  of  friction  and  lack  of 
proper  connection  between  the  day  schools  and  the  evening  con- 
tinuation classes. 

In  elementary  education  also,  the  power  to  set  up  an  indepen- 
dent local  authority  is  one  which  should  be  exercised  only  in  cases 
where  a  town  desires,  and  is  prepared  to  pay  for,  more  education 
than  the  county  will  supply.  This  is  so  little  likely  to  occur  that 
whenever  a  non-county  local  body  proposes  to  become  the  authority 
for  elementary  education,  the  electors  should  at  once  take  care  to 
ascertain  whether  the  real  object  in  view  is  not  to  provide  less  and 
cheaper  education  than  the  county.  Fortunately  that  sort  of  saving 
is  not  practically  possible,  even  from  the  shortsighted  view  of  school 
rates  as  unremunerative  expenditure.  Autonomy  involves  a  great 
deal  of  waste  in  the  payment  of  separate  inspectors,  clerks,  and 
officials.  It  deprives  the  local  schools  of  the  advantages  of  the 
county  scholarships.  Whatever  else  it  might  do  where  a  town  wished 
to  go  ahead  of  the  county  in  education,  it  could  not  in  any  case  reduce 
the  rates. 

As  the  council  is  authorized  to  delegate  to  the  local  councils  the 
administration  of  any  institutions  in  their  districts,  it  will  be  possible 
for  them,  by  ceding  the  legal  autonomy  granted  them  in  the  case 
of  elementary  education,  to  obtain  in  return  practical  self-govern- 
ment in  all  education  within  their  districts  without  sacrificing  the 
complete  unity  of  administration  which  is  so  necessary  to  efficiency 
and  economy. 


Finances. 

The  council  of  a  county  borough  has,  by  law,  unlimited  rating 
powers  both  for  elementary  and  higher  education.*  The  council  of  a 
county,  before  levying  for  the  requirements  of  education  other  than 
elementary  a  rate  of  more  than  twopence  in  the  pound,  must  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  Its  power  of  raising 
an  unlimited  rate  for  the  purposes  of  elementary  education  needs  no 
such  consent.  Councils  which  find  the  twopenny  rate  insufficient  to 
meet  their  needs  should  apply  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
permission  to  increase  it,  a  permission  which  will,  almost  certainly, 
never  be  refused  to  an  energetic  county. 

In  addition,  the  council  will  receive  for  educational  purposes  (i) 
the  produce  of  certain  duties,  commonly  called  the  whisky  money  ; 
(2)  government  grants ;  (3)  all  fees  in  its  own  schools,  and  an  agreed 
proportion  (presumably  half)  of  the  fees  in  non-provided  elementary 
schools. 

Its  expenditure  will  have  to  follow  different  rules  in  elementary 
and  non-elementary  education. 

With  regard  to  education  other  than  elementary,  the  council, 
like  the  late  technical  instruction  committee,  may  make  grants 
to  independent  secondary  and  technical  schools  and  university 
colleges  under  governing  bodies  working  for  public  education. 
In  such  cases  the  receipt  for  the  grant  is  suflficient  voucher  for  the 
auditor ;  and  the  council  is  not  bound  to  concern  itself  about  the 
details  of  the  administration  or  finances  of  the  institution  in 
question,  though  it  has  the  power  to  do  so. 

But  in  dealing  with  elementary  education  the  case  is  different. 
The  council  has  no  power  to  make  grants  in  aid  of  separate  institu- 
tions. It  must  \X.s&\i  maintain  all  approved  public  elementary  schools, 
including  non-provided  schools  (formerly  called  voluntary  schools) 
which  have  separate  bodies  of  managers ;  and  all  moneys  spent  on 
these,  other  than  for  structural  repairs  or  religious  teaching,  whethei: 
made  by  the  managers  or  direct  by  the  council,  are  payments  by  the 
council,  and  must  appear  as  such  singly  in  its  accounts.  The  council 
may  make  advances  to  a  body  of  managers  or  to  any  of  its  oflScials 
to  be  subsequently  accounted  for  ;  but  the  accounts  of  the  council 
cannot  be  passed  until  each  payment  has  been  vouched  for  separately. 

Thus,  teachers'  salaries  in  denominational  schools  are  now  legally 
payable  directly  by  the  council  to  the  teachers.  For  the  purposes  of 
audit,  at  any  rate,  all  these  teachers  are  now  oflficers  of  the  council. 

*  It  is  usually  stated  that  the  possible  county  council  rate  for  non-elementary 
education  is  limited  by  the  Act  to  twopence  in  the  pound.  This  is  not  only  incorrect, 
but  is  even  the  j/ery  reverse  of  the  truth.  The  Act  expressly  contemplates  the 
possibility  of  the  county  council  expenditure  on  non-elementary  education  exceeding  a 
twopenny  rate  ;  and  distinctly  authorizes  such  excess,  without  limit,  subject  only  to 
the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board  being  given.  This  consent  is  a  very  usual 
formality  in  English  local  government,  e.g.  the  authority  to  a  sanitary  authority  to 
incur  works  and  borrow  money  under  the  Public  Health  Acts,  and  the  authority  to 
incur  expenditure  under  the  Baths  and  Washhouses  Acts,  require  the  prior  consent  of 
the  L.  G.  B.,  but  no  one  ever  imagines  that  local  bodies  are  therefore  not  authorized 
to  do  these  things.  On  the  other  hand,  the  limit  of  a  penny  rate  in  the  Public 
Libraries  Acts,  and  the  similar  limit  to  the  small  towns'  expenditure  on  non-elementary 
education  in  the  Education  Act,  1902,  are  absolute  legal  limitations  to  their  powers. 
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The  method  of  payment  is  at  the  option  of  the  authority ;  but  it  is 
certainly  desirable  that  such  payments  should  be  made  directly  by 
the  council  to  its  employees  by  cheque  or  money  order.  This,  by 
making  the  teachers  obviously  public  servants,  would  improve  their 
status,  relieve  them  of  the  sense  of  personal  servitude  which  destroyed 
the  self-respect  of  the  teacher  under  the  old  voluntary  system,  and 
tend  to  level  up  the  instruction  in  the  different  schools. 

It  may  often  be  convenient  to  make  small  advances  from  time  to 
time  to  the  managers  or  head  teacher  for  the  various  minor 
expenses  of  the  school. 

Wherever  in  an  elementary  non-provided  school  fees  are  now 
charged  they  ought,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  to  be  abolished.  The 
council  has  full  power  to  decide  whether  to  retain  them,  to  alter  their 
amount,  or  to  discontinue  them.  So  long  as  they  exist  at  least 
half  of  them  must  be  paid  into  the  county  fund. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  obtain  exact  particulars  of  any  endow- 
ment held  by  local  managers  of  denominational  schools  or  applicable 
to  elementary  education  (see  sec.  13). 

The  Co-ordination  of  Education. 

Under  the  Act  of  1902  all  grades  and  kinds  of  education  are  for 
the  first  time  placed  under  a  single  authority.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  beneficent  of  its  provisions,  because  it  now  at  last  makes 
possible  a  thorough  co-ordination,  under  one  authority,  of  all  forms 
of  education,  whether  literary,  scientific,  commercial,  artistic,  or  tech- 
nological in  kind,  or  elementary,  secondary  or  university  in  grade. 
It  should  be  the  first  duty  of  the  new  authority  to  use  its  powers 
in  this  direction  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 

To  this  end  conferences  of  representatives,  officials,  teachers  and 
others  concerned  with  the  question  should  be  organized  in  each 
locality,  so  that  the  least  possible  friction  and  difficulty  may  be 
incurred  in  bringing  the  educational  machinery  of  the  district  into 
an  efficient  state. 

Inspection. 

His  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools  has  hitherto  been  regarded  by 
local  authorities  simply  as  the  man  who  assessed  the  amount  of  the 
government  grant.  He  ought  of  course  to  be  a  great  deal  more 
than  this.  He  should  be  the  general  counsellor  and  monitor  of 
these  authorities  ;  and  for  that  reason  it  wduld  perhaps  be  well  that 
he  should  from  time  to  time  be  invited  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  education  committee. 

Every  council  ought  to  have  at  least  one  inspector  of  its  own, 
who  must  be  able  to  inspect  secondary  as  well  as  primary  schools. 
If  the  area  under  the  council's  control  has  a  population  of  more  than 
100,000,  at  least  two  inspectors  will  be  necessary.  Various  forms  of 
physical,  manual,  artistic  and  technical  training  will  need  specialist 
inspection,  at  least  once  a  year  ;  and  this  should  be  arranged  for  by 
the  aid  of  skilled  inspectors  called  in  for  the  job.  Counties  and  other 
autonomous  areas  might  in  some  cases  be  grouped  together  for  the 
purposes  of  securing  the  whole  services  of  such  an  official,  or  where 
this  is  impracticable  he  could  be  remunerated  for  giving  a  part  of  his 
time  to  the  work. 


Every  education  committee  should  have  the  services  of  a  skilled 
medical  officer  to  advise  as  to  the  sanitary  planning  and  fitting  of 
school  premises,  old  and  new  ;  to  inspect  the  warming,  ventilating, 
lighting,  etc. ;  to  report  cases  of  overcrowding  (the  government  grant 
offers  a  great  temptation  to  overcrowd  the  schoolrooms)  ;  to  examine 
cases  of  vermin,  contagious  surface  diseases,  infection,  exclusion  from 
school,  etc.  ;  to  advise  as  to  the  course  to  be  adopted  for  defective  chil- 
dren ;  to  examine  all  selected  candidates  for  scholarships  and  teacher- 
ships  ;  and  to  test  the  healthiness  of  the  system  by  periodic  measure- 
ments of  the  children.  As  the  results  of  this  work  form  an  important 
part  of  the  vital  statistics  of  the  whole  community,  it  should  form  part 
of  the  duty  of  the  medical  officer  of  health,  who  should  herein  act 
under  the  direction  of  the  education  committee.  In  every  important 
county  and  county  borough,  the  medical  officer  of  health  should  have 
at  least  one  highly  skilled  assistant,  specially  selected  for  and  wholly 
devoted  to  this  work  of  school  hygiene.  In  places  where  the  medical 
officer  of  health  is  now  a  private  practitioner  giving  part  of  his  time 
only  to  his  official  duties,  the  addition  of  the  school  work  will  enable 
the  council  to  retain  his  entire  services.  This  would  be  a  most  desir- 
able change,  as  public  medical  work  is  not  compatible  with  the 
obligations  of  a  general  practitioner  to  his  private  patients. 

Report  on  the  County  or  Borough. 

The  first  duty  of  the  new  authority  will  be  to  have  a  compre- 
hensive report  prepared,  showing  what  provision  already  exists  for 
the  educational  needs  of  the  area  under  its  control.  This  report 
should  be  subdivided  to  show  the  different  kinds  of  instruction  sup- 
plied, thus  : — 

(i)  Elementary  :  (a)  Board  schools  ; 

(b)  Voluntary  schools  ; 

(c)  Classes  and  schools  for  crippled,  blind, 

deaf,  dumb,  and  mentally  defective 
pupils. 

(2)  Evening  continuation  schools  and  classes. 

(3)  Science,  art,  and  technology  classes  ;  cookery,  domestic 

economy,  and  agricultural  schools. 

(4)  Secondary  and  higher  grade  schools — 

(a)  for  boys,  (b)  for  girls,  (c)  mixed. 

(5)  University  colleges  and  technical  institutes. 

(6)  Training  colleges  for  teachers. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  survey,  private  venture  schools  of  all  kinds, 
including  commercial  classes,  crammers'  houses,  preparatory  schools 
and  ladies'  kindergartens,  should  be  included  and  fully  described. 

The  report  'Should  include  as  full  a  statement  as  possible  of  the 
needs  of  the  county  or  borough  in  each  branch  of  education.  It 
should  state  : — 

(i)  Population  at  each  age  up  to  21,  and  how  distributed. 

(2)  Numbers  of  each  sex  over  compulsory  elementary  school 

age   attending   any  place   of  instruction   (evening   or 
otherwise). 

(3)  Numbers  of  each  sex  obtaining  any  kind  of  secondary 

education. 
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(4)  Numbers  of  each  sex  obtaining  any  kind  of  university 

education. 

(5)  Trades  and  occupations  of  the  population,  including  par- 

ticulars  of  the   extent   and   nature  of  any   prevalent 

system  of  apprenticeship ;   the  numbers  employed  in 

each  local  industry,  etc. 

The  best  way  to  get  this  report  is  to  appoint  a  special  committee 

to  arrange  for  its  preparation,  with  authority  to  engage  a  competent 

man  to  inspect  and  report  on  existing  institutions.     The  more  ideas 

such   a   committee   can   succeed  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the 

authority  the  better. 

The  census  authorities  ought  to  bear  the  education  committees  in 
mind  in  tabulating  and  publishing  their  information  ;  and  the  com- 
mittee should  remember  that  the  information  that  is  most  likely  to  be 
supplied  in  future  censuses  is  that  which  has  been  oftenest  asked  for. 

The  Municipality  and  the  School. 

The  council  of  every  county  or  county  borough  is  now  the  local 
education  authority ;  so  that,  for  the  first  time,  education  as  a  whole 
is  brought  into  relation  with  the  other  branches  of  municipal  and 
local  activity.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  local  authorities  will  take 
advantage  of  this,  to  use  all  the  resources  of  the  town  or  county  to 
enlighten  and  broaden  the  education  committee,  and  to  make  the 
children  conscious  of  their  position  as  citizens,  arid  to  imbue  them 
with  that  spirit  of  municipal  patriotism  on  which  the  success  of  so 
many  of  our  social  experiments  depends. 

Thus,  in  relation  to  the  first  object,  the  rate  may  be  made  to  go 
further  and  the  money  expended  more  economically  if  all  finance, 
law  and  building  in  connection  with  education  are  dealt  with  by  the 
appropriate  branches  of  the  council's  organization. 

Again,  the  libraries  and  parks  owned  by  the  municipalities  can 
be  turned  to  excellent  account  for  educational  purposes.  Municipal 
tramways  might,  if  necessary,  fix  special  rates  for  school  children. 
It  ought  to  be  understood  that  the  official  staff  of  the  education 
committee  is  part  of  the  general  municipal  staff,  and  is  entitled  to 
the  co-operation  of  all  the  town  officials,  the  chief  educational  officers 
taking  their  places  with  the  town  clerk,  borough  engineer,  borough 
treasurer,  medical  officer  of  health,  etc.,  as  colleagues  in  a  single 
municipal  service  of  public  administration. 

In  a  borough  the  mayor  and  other  magistrates  should  give  special 
facilities  for  dealing  with  educational  cases  such  as  non-attendance 
at  school,  hearing  them  at  a  special  time  and  away  from  the  demoral- 
izing atmosphere  of  the  police-court. 

To  encourage  municipal  public  spirit  among  the  school  children 
it  would  be  well  that  prizes  should  be  given  away  by  the  mayor  in 
the  town  hall,  which  might  also  be  used  for  occasional  exhibitions  of 
work  done  in  the  school.  The  museum  and  art  gallery  should  be 
regularly  used  for  the  education  of  the  children  ;  and  they  should 
have  any  important  buildings  or  statues  in  the  town  shown  and 
explained  to  them.  If  there  is  any  special  industry  characteristic  of 
the  borough,  the  children  should  be  taken  periodically  over  some  of 
the  works. 
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Above  all,  a  place  should  be  given  in  the  school  curriculum  to  the 
technical  side  of  citizenship.  Every  boy  (and  also  every  girl)  should, 
before  he  leaves  school,  know  the  structure  of  the  local  government 
of  his  town  at  least  as  well  as  he  knows  the  exports  of  China.  He 
should  know  the  boundaries  of  the  town  wards,  the  number  of  coun- 
cillors returned  by  each,  the  electoral  qualifications,  the  population, 
the  produce  of  a  penny  rate,  the  method  of  election,  the  simpler 
problems  of  electioneering,  the  number  of  aldermen  and  their  term 
of  office,  the  constitution  of  the  council,  the  established  order  of 
public  meeting,  the  nature  of  a  committee,  and  the  use  of  such 
common  books  of  reference  as  "Whitaker's  Almanack";  and  he 
should  have  attended  at  least  once  a  year  a  meeting  of  the  council 
after  sufficient  civic  instruction  to  follow  its  proceedings  with  some 
amusement  and  curiosity  as  to  which  side  would  win  in  the  divisions. 
In  many  village  schools,  at  present,  the  whole  political  education  of 
a  school-child  consists  in  teaching  it  to  stand  up  when  the  national 
anthem  is  plaj^ed.  The  councils  should  bear  steadily  in  mind  that 
whatever  else  the  boys  in  their  school  may  become,  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  them  will  certainly  become  voters,  and  that  they  can  do 
wider  mischief  in  that  than  in  any  other  capacity  if  they  are 
ignorant  of  the  nature  and  importance  of  their  political  functions. 

Elementary  Education. 

Elementary  education  is  not  defined  anew  by  the  Act  of  1902  ; 
but  no  children  may  remain  in  an  elementary  school  after  the  end  of 
the  school  year  in  which  they  reach  fifteen  years  of  age,  unless  with 
the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  subjects  which  may  be 
taught  will  be  defined  by  the  code  in  force  for  the  time  being.  It 
is  open  to  the  local  authority  to  effect  unlimited  improvement  in  the 
methods  of  teaching,  school  appliances,  etc.  It  should  be  clearly 
understood  that  the  teaching  given  in  evening  continuation  schools, 
whatever  may  be  its  character,  must  be  classed  as  secondary. 

In  dealing  with  non-provided  schools  the  education  committee 
has  to  act  through  boards  of  managers,  who  carry  out  the  details  of 
administration  under  the  supervision  of  the  authority. 

Under  Section  12  of  the  new  Act  any  provided  schools  and  (with 
the  consent  of  their  managers)  non-provided  schools  may  be  grouped 
under  one  body  of  managers.  The  representation  of  the  foundation 
managers  in  the  case  of  denominational  schools  must  be  agreed  upon 
between  them  and  the  local  authority,  or,  if  they  cannot  agree, 
determined  by  the  board  of  education.  In  an  administrative  county, 
provision  must  be  made  for  the  due  representation  of  minor  local 
authorities. 

In  the  case  Of  a  borough  or  urban  district  it  will  generally  be  de- 
sirable to  exercise  this  power  of  grouping,  though  it  may  not  always 
be  possible  in  the  large  area  of  a  county.  Grouped  administration 
of  this  character  saves  a  great  deal  of  money  and  time,  prevents 
friction,  and  greatly  increases  efficiency.  It  obviates  the  necessity  of 
employing  many  unnecessary  clerks  and  officials,  and  it  facilitates 
the  transfer  and  interchange  of  teachers.  Moreover  in  a  small 
borough  or  district  the  number  of  competent  educationists  is  never 
so  large  as  to  permit  of  any  unnecessary  multiplication  of  authorities. 
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Elementary  Schools. 

The  bye-laws  and  general  standard  of  the  elementary  schools 
throughout  the  country  should,  under  the  new  authority,  be  brought 
up  to  the  present  maximum  :  say  up  to  the  level  of  London  at  least. 

It  must  be  insisted  upon  that  elementary  education  does  not 
mean  merely  the  teaching  of  reading  and  writing  by  a  certified 
teacher.  It  means  the  best  and  wisest  education  that  can  be  given 
to  a  child  up  to  fifteen  or  sixteen.  The  higher  the  standard  aimed 
at  the  better  for  the  community. 

In  those  towns  which  have  hitherto  had  no  school  board  it  will 
generally  be  found  that  no  provision  (or  very  little)  has  been  made 
for  the  education  of  crippled,  blind,  deaf  or  mentally  defective  children. 
It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  councils  to  take  up  this  question  seriously. 

The  provision  of  proper  training  in  cookery,  laundry  work, 
physical  exercises  and  the  like,  cannot  be  eflSciently  made  by  small 
authorities.  With  the  advent  of  the  county  council  as  authority  we 
have  a  chance  of  seeing  some  real  improvement. 

Each  school  has  hitherto  had  some  difficulty  in  the  adequate 
provision  of  books,  apparatus  and  pictures.  It  will  be  a  considerable 
saving  if  these  are  bought  wholesale  by  the  council,  the  whole  of  the 
articles  being  enumerated  on  a  requisition  list,  which  should  be  sent 
annually  to  each  body  of  managers,  for  them  to  order  from  it  what- 
ever is  needed  for  their  schools. 

Though  the  managers  of  many  elementary  schools  declare  that 
they  have  found  it  impossible  to  allow  the  children  to  take  their 
books  home,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  try  the  experiment,  which  it 
is  believed  would  result  in  very  little  loss,  and,  if  workable,  would 
clearly  possess  very  great  advantages. 

Particular  care  must  be  taken,  especially  in  the  case  of  non- 
provided  schools,  that  the  desks,  chairs,  and  other  furniture,  should 
be  bought  not  by  the  managers  but,  after  proper  advice,  by  the  edu- 
cation committee  itself,  which  must  anyhow  pay  the  bill. 

The  new  authority  should  give  special  attention  to  the  very 
important  question  of  physical  training.  Every  school  should  have 
easy  access  to  a  gymnasium  and  a  swimming  bath  (with  free  admis- 
sion for  all  the  scholars),  where  instruction  should  be  given  by 
competent  teachers  employed  at  fair  salaries.  For  this,  as  for  other 
special  subjects,  it  will  often  be  possible  for  the  same  teacher  to  serve 
both  in  primary  and  secondary  schools,  and  even,  in  small  populations, 
to  divide  his  time  between  two  or  more  authorities.  If  no  swimming 
bath  is  provided  by  the  local  sanitary  authority,"  the  education 
committee  should  take  steps  to  provide  one  in  connection  with  a 
local  school. 

Rural  Schools. 

Elementary  education  in  rural  districts  is  often  in  an  extremely 
unsatisfactory  state.  Over  large  areas  there  have  hitherto  been  nothing 
but  starved  and  inefficient  voluntary  schools,  over  which  there  was 
no  effective  public  control.  Where  school  boards  existed  they  have 
often  been  of  the  most  unprogressive  character,  dominated  in  many 
cases  by  landlords  and  farmers  whose  main  object  was  to  keep  down 

*  See  Fabian  Tract  No.  105,  "  Five  Years'  P'ruits  of  the  Parish  Councils  Act.' 
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the  rates,  and  many  of  whom  hated  education  with  all  their  hearts. 
The  Act  of  1902  makes  it  possible  to  put  an  end  forthwith  to  this 
deplorable  state  of  things. 

The  attendance  in  many  rural  districts  has  hitherto  been  particularly 
bad.  It  will  now  be  possible  to  remedy  this  by  appointing  county 
attendance  officers,  who,  with  the  education  committee  of  the  county 
behind  them,  instead  of  an  easily  terrorized  rural  district  council  or 
school  board,  will  be  independent  of  parochial  pressure. 

The  question  of  rural  evening  schools  (not  hitherto  very  success- 
ful) should  be  carefully  investigated.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  local  authority  has  the  right  to  the  use  of  any  school  building 
for  three  days  a  week,  outside  day  school  hours,  rent  free. 

Poor  Law  Schools  and  Reformatories. 

The  council  should  endeavor  to  get  into  touch  with  the  poor 
law  guardians  in  order  to  improve  the  very  faulty  and  often 
demoralizing  system  under  which  pauper  children  are  at  present 
educated.  They  should  never  be  allowed  to  be  "  educated  "  in  the 
workhouse.  The  education  committee  should  cordially  welcome 
their  admission  into  the  public  elementary  schools  of  the  district, 
treat  them  in  all  respects  like  other  children,  and  be  prompt  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  accommodation  for  them  as  day  scholars,  without 
grumbling  at  their  aggregation  in  this  or  that  parish. 

The  abolition  of  the  school  boards  makes  the  town  and  county 
councils  both  the  largest  owners  and  the  largest  customers  of  reform- 
atory and  industrial  schools,  which  are  really  a  part  of  the  educational 
system  of  the  county.  Most  of  them  will  be  found  to  need  reform  far 
more  than  their  unfortunate  inmates.* 

Non-Provided  Schools. 

Under  the  new  Act  the  councils  are  placed  in  a  strong  position 
in  dealing  with  non-provided  or  denominational  schools.  The 
managers  must  carry  out  any  directions  they  may  give  them  as 
regards  secular  education,  "  including  any  directions  with  respect  to 
the  number  and  educational  qualifications  of  the  teachers  to  be 
employed  for  such  instruction  and  for  the  dismissal  of  any  teacher 
on  educational  grounds."  It  is  also  provided  that  ''  if  the  managers 
fail  to  carry  out  any  such  direction  the  local  education  authority 
shall,  in  addition  to  their  other  powers,  have  the  power  themselves 
to  carry  out  the  direction  in  question  as  if  they  were  managers" 
(sec.  7,  I  [a] ).  They  are  only  required  to  maintain  the  school  so 
long  as  these  and  other  such  conditions  are  complied  with.  Also 
they  have  the  ri^ht  of  inspection  and  the  right  of  appointing  two 
out  of  the  six  managers.t  Finally,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
the  teachers,  though  selected  by  the  managers,  are  officers  of  the 
town  or  county  councils,  from  whom  they  receive  their  salaries,  and 
who  alone  have  power  to  fix  the  amounts  thereof. 

*  See  Fabian  Tract  No.  ill,  "The  Reform  of  Reformatories." 

t  In  the  case  of  a  county  one  of  these  managers  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  county 
council  and  one  by  the  minor  local  authority  (parish  meeting  or  council,  or  urban  dis- 
trict or  non-county  borough  council)  in  whose  area  the  school  stands. 
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The  foundation  managers  are  required  by  law  to  provide  the 
structure  free  of  expense,  in  good  condition,  and  to  keep  it  so.  It 
will  be  necessary  for  the  council  to  have  a  survey  of  all  non-provided 
schools  made  by  or  under  the  county  surveyor  or  borough  engineer. 
Many  of  them  are  old  and  below  the  present  standard ;  but  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  condemn  them  all  simultaneously.  In  that  case 
the  surveyor  should  be  instructed  to  pick  out  the  worst  cases  for 
special  attention.  Express  notice  should  therefore  be  given  by  the 
education  committee  immediately  it  comes  into  existence,  to  all 
bodies  of  denominational  managers,  stating  that  the  fact  of  main- 
taining their  schools  must  not  be  taken  to  imply  that  the  council  is 
satisfied  with  their  structural  condition,  or  as  an  admission  that  the  law 
has  been  complied  with  ;  and  that  they  must  expect  to  receive,  in  due 
course,  a  specification  of  the  structural  repairs  or  alterations  required. 

In  the  same  way  the  council  will  have  to  settle,  for  every  school 
within  its  district,  the  numbers,  qualifications  and  scale  of  salary  of 
the  teachers.  There  is  no  valid  reason  for  a  distinction  between  pro- 
vided and  non-provided  schools  in  this  respect  ;  but  the  latter  will  be 
found  in  most  cases  to  be  understaffed  and  that  by  unqualified 
teachers  at  low  remuneration.  The  education  committee  should  at 
once  give  notice  to  the  various  managers  and  to  all  their  teachers 
that,  in  beginning  to  maintain  their  schools,  it  must  not  be  under- 
stood to  accept  the  teachers  as  satisfactory,  or  to  give  them  any  per- 
manence of  tenure.  The  existing  teachers  should  be  expressly 
engaged  only  up  to  the  termination  of  the  current  school  year.  In 
the  meantime,  the  education  committee  should  obtain  reports  by  its 
inspectors  on  the  qualifications  and  actual  efficiency  of  all  these 
teachers  and  the  schools  under  their  charge.  The  proper  scale  of 
teaching  staff  (numbers,  qualifications,  salaries)  should  be  decided  on 
for  each  school,  according  to  its  size,  grade,  etc.  Each  existing  teacher 
should  be  considered  on  his  merits.  If  he  has  the  prescribed  quali- 
fications, is  educationally  efficient,  and  is  otherwise  suitable,  he 
should  be  formally  appointed  to  the  post.  If  not,  he  should  be  only 
provisionally  appointed,  told  to  look  out  for  another  situation,  and 
informed  that  his  case  would  be  reconsidered  at  the  expiration  of  a 
year.  There  will  be  no  need  for  the  education  committee  to  retain 
permanently  incompetent  teachers  who  have  only  lately  entered  the 
school.  But  it  is  practically  impossible  to  dismiss  all  the  unquali- 
fied teachers,  so  that  we  must  rely  on  filling  up  vacancies  as  they 
occur  with  more  efficient  persons,  and  on  the  general  improvement 
in  the  training  of  teachers  which  will  now  be  possible.  In  the 
meantime  the  relative  ineflSciency  of  the  teachers  who  have  been 
passed  on  to  us  by  the  old  system  should  not  be  made  an  excuse  for 
low  salaries.  It  is  far  better  to  overpay  an  inferior  man  until  the 
time  comes  for  replacing  him  with  a  better  than  to  allow  the  councils 
to  form  their  scale  of  salaries  on  the  results  of  third-rate  teachers.  It  is 
very  diflficult  to  induce  a  public  body  to  change  its  ideas  of  remunera- 
tion ;  and  the  practice  of  paying  third-rate  salaries  to  third-rate  men 
invariably  leads  to  getting  third-rate  men  by  offering  third-rate  salaries. 
But  teachers  only  provisionally  appointed,  on  account  of  their  lack 
of  qualification,  etc.,  need  not  at  once  be  put  on  the  full  scale.  There 
might  be  a  system  of  deduction  adjusted  to  the  merits  of  each  case. 
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The  council  should  fix  the  amount  it  will  allow  towards  the  repairs 
of  non-provided  schools  under  the  head  of  **wear  and  tear"  ;  and  it 
must  see  that  the  amount  so  allowed  is  expended  upon  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  granted. 

It  is  essential  that  all  non-provided  schools  should  be  inspected 
by  the  council's  representatives  and  officers  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  the  council's  own  schools. 

The  council  will  have  to  appoint  one  or  two  managers  for  every 
denominational  (or  non-provided)  school.  It  will  be  said  by  many 
that  these  should  be  members  of  the  council.  This,  however,  will 
not  always  be  possible,  as  such  schools  are  in  many  places  far  too 
numerous.  It  would  be  better  to  select  persons  in  the  locality  in 
whom  the  council  has  confidence  and  who  could  be  depended  on  to 
attend  regularly.  The  appointments  should  be  for  one  year  only, 
and  should  be  revised  annually  at  a  fixed  date.  Lists  of  attendances 
should  be  obtained,  and  no  manager  who  has  neglected  his  duties 
should  be  reappointed.     Women  should  be  appointed  where  suitable. 

In  choosing  managers,  educational  efficiency,  vigilance  and  tact 
should  be  the  primary  considerations  ;  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  these  qualifications  are  not  practically  compatible  with  a  strong 
prejudice  either  for  or  against  the  tenets  of  the  foundation  managers. 
The  paramount  business  of  the  local  authority  in  this  case  is  to 
secure  the  utmost  possible  educational  efficiency  of  the  school,  con- 
sistently with  protecting  the  rights  of  conscience  of  child,  teacher 
and  parent  ;  and  this  quite  irrespective  of  whether  the  educational 
efficiency  of  the  school  makes  for  or  against  the  interest  of  any 
particular  denomination.  No  person  ought  to  accept  the  position 
of  manager  of  a  school,  if  his  aim  is  not  to  make  that  school 
educationally  as  efficient  as  possible.  The  more  pronouncedly  de- 
nominational a  school  is,  the  more  important  will  it  be  that  the 
managers  representing  the  councils  should  be  strong  educationists 
with  as  little  bias  as  possible. 

Higher  Education. 

"The  local  education  authority,"  says  section  2  of  the  Act,  "shall 
consider  the  educational  needs  of  the  area  and  take  such  steps  as 
seem  to  them  desirable,  after  consultation  with  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, to  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of  education  other  than  elementary." 
By  this  most  valuable  section  of  the  Act  a  definite  obligation  is  placed 
on  the  authority  to  promote  those  grades  of  education  other  than 
elementary  which  have  been  so  disastrously  neglected  hitherto  except 
in  a  few  of  the  great  cities. 

Section  23,  2,  empowers  counties  to  aid  the  supply  of  higher 
education  outsi3e  their  area  "  in  cases  where  they  consider  it  expedi- 
ent to  do  so  in  the  interests  of  their  area."  This  provision  will  enable 
the  smaller  counties  to  co-operate  in  providinghigher  education  ;  and 
it  will  frequently  be  found  expedient  for  them  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

(a)   Higher  Elementary  Education, 

Every  county  and  county  borough  ought  to  make  provision  for 
higher  elementary  education  :  that  is  to  say,  a  certain  number  of 
elementary  schools  should  keep  their  scholars  up  to  the  age  of  1 5  or 
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i6.  These  "ex-seventh"  standards  at  the  top  of  the  elementary- 
schools  are  of  the  highest  importance  ;  but  no  supply  of  this 
higher  grade  schooling  must  be  allowed  to  prevent  the  provision  of 
good  secondary  schools. 

{d)  Secondary  Schools. 

There  ought  to  be,  in  every  county  or  borough,  not  only  a 
sufficient  but  a  varied  supply  of  secondary  schools  for  boys  and  for 
girls.  The  figure  of  12  boys  and  girls  per  1,000  population  is  often 
taken  as  a  rough  estimate  of  the  accommodation  required. 

A  borough  of  10,000  inhabitants  may  not  be  able  to  support  two 
secondary  schools,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  In  such  a  case  it 
is  worth  considering  whether  a  mixed  school  might  not  be  provided. 
The  experiment  has  been  very  successful  in  many  places  in  England, 
and  is,  of  course,  common  in  America. 

A  large  area  ought  to  have  separate  schools  for  boys  and  for  girls, 
and  if  possible  at  least  one  school  of  each  type  :  one  giving  instruc- 
tion mainly  in  physical  science  and  modern  languages,  the  other 
in  classics  and  literature.  Every  important  county  or  county 
borough  ought  to  aim  at  having  at  least  one  first  grade  school  for 
boys  and  one  for  girls,  providing  education  up  to  the  age  of  18  or 
19  and  preparing  for  the  universities. 

A  list  should  be  made  of  all  the  private  venture  secondary  schools 
in  the  area.  They  should  be  offered  the  advantages  of  inspection 
and  examination  by  the  local  authority.  If  the  standard  of  the 
school  is  seriously  low  and  no  attempt  appears  to  be  being  made  to 
bring  it  up  to  the  proper  level,  the  authority  should  abandon  the 
school  and  abstain  from  further  inspection,  making  known  the  fact 
as  publicly  as  the  law  of  libel  permits. 

It  is  usual  at  present  to  charge  fees  in  secondary  schools.  To 
abolish  them  would  merely  be  to  sacrifice  resources  without  gaining 
any  corresponding  advantage.  But  there  should  always  be  a  number 
of  free  places  awarded  by  competition  and  open  to  children  from  the 
elementary  schools. 

This  alone,  however,  would  not  be  enough  to  enable  a  really  poor 
child  to  remain  at  school  after  it  comes  of  age  industrially  (at  14  or  15), 
there  must  be  maintenance  scholarships  beginning  at  £^  a  year  and 
rising  to,  say,  ;^30.  It  is  far  better,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
poor  man,  to  retain  fees  and  give  maintenance  scholarships,  as  is  done 
in  London,  than  to  throw  open  the  schools  free,  but  to  give  no 
assistance  to  enable  him  to  feed  and  clothe  his  child. 

The  various  public  secondary  schools  within  the  district,  usually 
scantily  endowed  and  administered  under  "  schemes  "  by  responsible 
bodies  of  governors,  should  be  regularly  inspected,  and  reported  on 
by  the  officers  of  the  education  committee.  They  should  be  offered 
liberal  grants,  both  for  maintenance  and  equipment,  on  condition 
that  they  bring  their  schools  up  to  date,  place  public  representatives 
on  their  governing  bodies,  supply  full  particulars  of  their  finances, 
school  statistics  and  staff,  and  admit  free  a  certain  number  of  scholars 
from  elementary  schools.  Any  necessary  criticisms  of  the  buildings, 
apparatus,  staff,  curriculum  or  methods  of  these  schools  should  be 
pressed  upon  their  governing  bodies,  but  the  education  committee 
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would  be  wise  to  abstain  from  detailed  interference  with  their  ad- 
ministration. There  is  no  field  in  which  variety  is  so  important  as 
that  of  secondary  education. 

(c)  Technical  InstittUes   and  Umversiiy    Colleges. 

Hitherto,  owing  to  the  limitations  of  the  Technical  Instruction 
Acts,  the  various  technical  institutes  have  confined  themselves 
mainly  to  subjects  of  science,  art,  technology  and  commerce.  It  will 
now  be  possible  for  the  education  committee  to  redress  the  balance, 
and  see  that  history  and  literature  are  not  neglected.  These 
technical  institutes  are,  for  most  young  men  and  women,  in  all  but 
the  largest  towns,  the  only  available  means  of  higher  education.  It 
is  therefore  important  that  they  should  include  all  subjects,  those 
merely  cultivating  as  well  as  those  obviously  technical. 

But  the  provision  of  university  education  itself  is,  under  the  1902 
Act,  as  much  part  of  the  function  of  the  local  authority  as  the  pro- 
vision of  elementary  education. 

The  county  or  borough  council  should  make  full  use  of  the 
facilities  offered  by  the  local  university  or  college.  Scholarships 
should  be  given  to  enable  the  young  men  and  women  at  the 
secondary  schools  to  take  advantage  of  the  university  instruction. 
This  can  also  be  used,  as  we  shall  see,  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

There  must  be  provided  more  universities  and  university  colleges. 

At  present,  unless  young  men  or  women  can  afford  to  go  to 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  they  find  themselves  in  many  places  debarred 
from  any  opportunity  of  getting  the  highest  instruction,  however 
great  may  be  their  abilities.  The  town  councils  of  Birmingham,. 
Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Nottingham  have  already  decided  to 
help  their  local  university  institutions.  Newcastle  (with  Durham),. 
Bristol,  Reading  and  Southampton  ought  to  be  aided  to  become 
complete  universities;  while  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Bradford,  Huddersfield,. 
Halifax,  etc.,  could  jointly  provide  one  for  Yorkshire.  East  Anglia 
and  Devon  and  Cornwall  should  not  lag  behind.  There  is  no 
reason  why,  with  the  powers  of  the  1902  Act,  every  part  of  England 
should  not,  like  Scotland  and  Germany,  have  its  local  university,, 
easily  accessible  to  every  talented  youth,  however  poor. 

(d)  Training  of  Teachers. 

Every  county  and  every  county  borough  ought  to  see  that  it 
trains  annually  as  many  teachers  as  it  needs.  The  teachers  from 
one  training  college  may,  of  course,  go  to  teach  in  another  area,  or 
vice  versa ;  but  this  fact  should  not  prevent  the  authority  from  pro- 
viding sufficient  places  of  training  for  its  own  requirements. 

For  this  purpose  the  education  committee  ought  to  ascertain 
how  many  training  colleges  already  exist  in  the  district,  and  to  what 
extent  they  are  denominational.  c.i. 

In  order  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  the  education  committee 
should  make  use  of  the  day  training  colleges  at  the  universities, 
sending  thither  by  scholarships  all  the  promising  pupil  teachers. 
This  system  avoids  the  disadvantage  of  segregating  the  teachers  in  a 
kind  of  seminary,  and  broadens  their  outlook  on  life  by  enabling 
them  to  mix  freely  with  other  undergraduates. 
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But  the  whole  pupil  teacher  system  will  have  to  be  reformed,  and 
the  education  committee  has  unlimited  powers  in  this  direction. 

At  present,  as  a  rule,  the  pupil  teacher  in  a  rural  or  small  town 
school  has  to  do  a  severe  day's  work  before  having  any  time  for 
private  study  ;  and  his  only  tuition  is  obtained  from  the  master  or 
mistress  of  the  school  in  which  he  works.  This  may  produce  techni- 
cally capable  teachers  ;  but  it  narrows  their  outlook  by  debarring 
them  from  that  contact  with  their  fellows  which  should  be  the  most 
vital  part  of  their  education.  It  is  of  enormous  importance  that 
these  pupil  teachers  should  be  sent,  if  possible,  to  the  county  secon- 
dary schools  for  a  time.  For  this  purpose  scholarships  might  be 
provided  to  give  those  gaining  them  two  years  at  the  best  endowed 
secondary  school,  during  which  period  they  should  do  no  teaching. 
It  might  be  possible  to  set  up  a  hostel,  where  pupil  teachers  could 
stay,  spending,  perhaps,  alternate  months  in  teaching  and  in  study. 
Then,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  they  could  proceed  to  the  training 
•college  or  to  the  university. 

In  the  towns,  where  the  position  of  the  pupil  teacher  is  some- 
what better,  everything  should  be  done  to  improve  the  present  pupil 
teacher  centres.  If  the  pupil  teacher  cannot  himself  be  sent  to  a 
secondary  school,  why  should  not  other  scholars  be  admitted  to  the 
pupil  teacher  centres  ?  The  segregation  of  the  teacher  from  his 
fellows  is  always  to  be  avoided. 


Literature   useful  to   those  who  will   have  to  Administer 

the  New  Act.  ' 

The  new  education  authorities  will  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  towns  and  the 
elementary  education  authorities  in  some  of  the  urban  districts)  be  required  to 
administer  areas  so  large,  and  schools  so  numerous,  that  the  experience  of  small 
school  boards  or  the  managers  or  governors  of  individual  schools  will  be  of  little  use 
to  them.  The  new  bodies  must  from  the  beginning  aim  at  acting  through  officials 
and  by  the  help  of  subordinate  committees,  managers  and  governors.  They  will  learn 
most,  therefore,  from  the  experience  in  secondary  education  of  the  Technical  Educa- 
tion Board  of  the  London  County  Council,  and  the  technical  education  committees  of 
the  larger  counties,  and  in  primary  education  from  that  of  the  London  School  Board. 

Education  Other  Than  Elementary. 

No  body  has,  before  the  Act  of  1902,  had  legal  power  to  aid  secondary  education 
X)ther  than  technical,  but  the  word  "  technical  "  has  been  so  widely  interpreted  by  the 
Board  of  Education  that  a  certain  amount  of  valuable  experience  has  been  gained. 
For  this  purpose  the  following  will  be  useful  : — The  Annual  Report  of  the  Technical 
Education  Board  of  the  London  County  Council ;  price  2s,  4d. ;  King  and  Son.  The 
Record  of  Technical  and  Secondary  Education  ;  price  2s.  6d.,  quarterly ;  Macmillan 
and  Co. 

The  history  of  the  whole  question  and  the  principles  of  reform  are  very  exten- 
sively dealt  with  in — The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education, 
1893-4  ;  nine  vols. ;  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode. 

A  useful  set  of  rules  are  those  drawn  up  by  the  London  County  Council 
Technical  Education  Board  on  the  duties  of  advisory  sub-committees. 

Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith  prepared  for  the  London  County  Council  in  1890  an  admir- 
able preliminary  report  on  the  problem  of  technical  education  for  London,  which 
might  serve  as  a  model  for  reports  prepared  by  new  bodies.  Valuable  special  enquiries 
have  been  undertaken  by  the  Technical  Education  Board  in  the  following  subjects  : — 
Building  Trades,  Commercial  Education,  Teaching  of  Chemistry,  Relation  of  Science 
to  Industry. 
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Elementary  Education. 

Elementary  schools  are  carried  on  under  the  Government  Code  of  Regulations 
for  Day  Schools  and  the  Revised  Instructions  applicable  to  the  Code  ;  price  4d.  each  ; 
Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.  The  Code  of  Regulations  and  Instructions  of  the  School 
Board  for  London,  price  3s.,  P.  S.  King  and  Son,  will  be  found  to  contain  rules  on 
many  points  which  will  have  to  be  considered  by  the  new  authorities.  A  large  number 
of  "  forms  "  also  have  been  prepared  by  the  School  Board  for  London,  the  adapting 
and  re-printing  of  which  may  save  time  to  members  of  the  new  authorities. 

The  relation  between  technical  and  literary  subjects  in  the  curriculum  of  element- 
ary schools  was  discussed  at  length  by  a  Royal  Commission  for  Ireland,  and  will  be 
found  in  the  Final  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction 
under  the  Board  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  (1898)  ;  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode. 

School  Attendance. — See  London  School  Board  Report  of  a  Special  Committee  on 
School  Attendance  (1898) ;  P.  S.  King  &  Son.  Report  of  a  Special  Committee  of  the 
London  School  Board  on  Administration  of  the  Bye-Laws  (1890) ;  P.  S.  King  &  Son. 

P»pil  Teachers. — See  Report  and  Evidence  of  a  Departmental  Committee  on  the 
Pupil  Teacher  System  (1898)  ;  price  4s.  iid. ;  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode. 

Domestic  Ecotwmy. — See  London  School  Board  Code  of  Regulations  and  Instruc- 
tions for  the  Guidance  of  Teachers  of  Domestic  Subjects ;  price  3d. ;  P.  S.  King&  Son. 
London  School  Board  Syllabus  of  Instruction  in  Domestic  Economy,  combining 
Cookery,  Housewifery,  and  Laundry  Work  at  Centres ;  price  id. ;  P.  S.  King  &  Son. 

Biindy  Deaf  and  Dumb^  Mentally  and  Physically  Defective  and  Epileptic  Children. — 
See  Report  of  a  Royal  Commission  on  the  Blind  and  Deaf  (1889) ;  4  vols.,  Eyre  and 
Spottiswoode.  Report  of  a  Departmental  Committee  on  Poor  Law  Schools  (1896)  ; 
3  vols. ;  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.  Report  of  a  Departmental  Committee  on  Defective 
and  Epileptic  Children  (1898);  2  vols.;  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.  The  Mentally  De- 
ficient Child,  by  Dr.  Shuttleworth ;  H.  K.  Lewis,  136  Gower  Street,  W.C. 

Industrial  Schools. — Report  of  a  Departmental  Committee  on  Reformatories  and 
Industrial  Schools  (1896)  ;  2  vols. ;  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode.     Fabian  Tract  No.  ill,  id. 

Books  and  Apparatus. — New  bodies  will  nnd  it  very  convenient  to  form  a  requisi- 
tion list  from  which  managers  and  teachers  may  order  books  and  apparatus.  Such  a 
requisition  list  can  be  obtained  from  the  School  Board  for  London. 

Further  Infijrmation. — Report  with  Evidence  of  a  Special  Sub-Committee  of  the 
School  Board  for  London  on  the  Relation  between  "  Inspection  "  and  Examination  ; 
P.  S.  King  and  Son.  Report  on  the  Existing  Supply  of  Training  College  Accommo- 
dation, by  Graham  Wallas,  Chairman  of  the  School  Management  Committee,  School 
Board  for  London.  The  School  Board  Gazette,  published  monthly,  price  is.,  by  Bem- 
rose  and  Sons,  4  Snow  Hill,  London  (now  discontinued),  was  the  special  organ  of  the 
Association  of  School  Boards  in  England  and  Wales,  and  usually  contained  important 
information  on  many  subjects,  e.g.,  schools  of  science,  training  colleges,  registration  of 
teachers,  etc.,  etc.  With  regard  to  general  information,  especially  outside  the  United 
Kingdom,  valuable  help  can  be  obtained  from  the  eleven  volumes  of  Special  Reports 
on  Educational  Subjects,  by  M.  E.  Sadler,  Director  of  Special  Enquiries  and  Reports 
to  the  Board  of  Education  ;  published  by  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.  The  best  detailed 
account  of  the  state  of  the  law  with  regard  to  Education  from  1870  to  1902  can  be 
obtained  from  The  Education  Acts  Manual  (Ov/en)  ;  price  2 is. ;  Knight  and  Co.,  La 
Belle  Sauvage,  Ludgate  Hill ;  or  Wyatt's  Companion  to  the  Education  Acts,  1870-1902  ; 
price  7s.  6d. ;  Wyatt,  279  Deansgate,  Manchester.  The  best  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  educational  legislation  up  to  1900  is  contained  in  Graham  Balfour's 
Educational  Systems  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (1898)  ;  Frowde  ;  7s.  6d. 

Note. — The  published  papers  and  documents  of  the  Technical  Education  Board 
of  the  London  County  Council,  and  of  the  School  Board  for  London,  can  be  obtained 
from  P.  S.  King  and  Son,  2  and  4  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  while  all  Govern- 
ment publications  can  be  obtained  from  them  or  from  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode, 
East  Harding  Street,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

The  1902  Act. 

Analysis  of  Education  Act,  with  full  text,  by  H.  B.  N.  Mothersole ;  6d.  net. 
How  to  Work  the  Education  Act,  by  Dr.  T.  J.  Macnamara  and  M.  Jackman ;  School- 
master Office,  3  Racquet  Court,  E.C;  is.  The  Education  Act,  1902,  by  E.  A.  Jelf ; 
Cox,  Bream's  Buildings,  E.C. ;  2s.  6d.  Everybody's  Guide  to  the  Education  Act,  1902, 
by  H.  B.  N.  Mothersole ;  2s.  6d.  net.  Education  Act,  1902,  by  W.  Casson  and  G.  C. 
Whiteley  ;  7s.  6d.  net.  Education  Law  (Acts  1870-1902J,  by  T.  A.  Organ  and  A.  A. 
Thomas;    12s.6d.net.      All  sold  by  W.  Clowes  and  Sons,  7  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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State-Aid    for    Agriculture,* 

By  T.  S.  Dymond. 


In  addressing  meetings  of  farmers  up  and  down  the  country, 
the  late  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  R.  W.  Hanbury,  never  failed 
to  ask  his  audience  in  what  direction  they  desired  that  "  the 
Government  should  do  more  for  Agriculture,"  but  he  never 
seems  to  have  got  a  satisfactory  reply  except  from  those  who 
advocated  an  import  duty  on  corn. 

As  a  matter  of  fact "  protection  "  does  not  assume  an  important 
position  in  the  assistance  given  by  the  State  to  agriculture  in 
Hungary.  It  is  true  that,  owing  to  the  Zollverein  with  Austria, 
there  is  a  heavy  import  duty  on  corn,  intended  to  protect  the 
Hungarian  farmers,  but  the  farmers  feel  it  to  be  a  very  doubtful 
advantage  because,  while  the  Austrians  would  in  any  case  buy 
the  Hungarian  wheat  as  the  cheapest  and  best  procurable,  the 
import  duty  on  agricultural  machinery  imposed  to  protect  the 
Austrian  machinists  (which  it  fails  to  do)  is  to  the  Hungarians  a 
grievous  burden. 

There  is,  however,  a  form  of  protection  given  in  Hungary, 
as  in  all  the  sugar-beet  growing  countries  of  the  Continent,  to 
which  special  reference  must  be  made,  viz.,  the  rebate  on 
exported  sugar,  a  grant  so  considerable  that  it  makes  it  possible 
to  sell  Hungarian  sugar  in  Great  Britain  for  half  the  price  it  is 
retailed  at  in  Hungary  itself,  because  it  pays  the  producers  better 
to  export  their  sugar  than  to  sell  it  at  home  except  at  an  absurdly 
high  price.  Hungary  is  almost  a  purely  agricultural  country, 
and  practically  the  whole  population  is  directly  or  indirectly 
dependent  upon  agriculture.  The  farmers,  then,  are  taxing 
themselves  in  order  to  aid  certain  localities  to  grow  sugar 
(localities  which  are  limited  in  area,  for  sugar-beet  growing 
demands  a  sugar  factory  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood),  and 
the  whole  population  is,  besides,  paying  an  enormous  price  for 
this  article  of  food.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  certain  advantages 
which  the  sugar-beet  industry  possesses,  e.g.,  the  large  quantity  of 
labour  it  necessitates  and  the  value  as  cattle  food  of  the  refuse 
pulp,  it  only  needed  the  counter-vailing  duties  on  bounty  fed 
sugar  recently  imposed  in  India — formerly  one  of  the  best 
markets  for  Hungarian  sugar — and  the  recommendations  of  the 
Brussels  convention,  to  cause  the  country  to  welcome  the  pro- 
spect of  casting  off  a  heavy  burden. 

From  "  protection  "  we  may  therefore  pass  to  a  description 
■  of  other  means  of  assistance  afforded  by  the  State  in  the  direction 
of  (a)  agricultural   education,   (h)  the  scientific  development  of 
agriculture,  and  (c)  the  commercial  development  of  agriculture. 

It  must  first  be  explainedthat  Hungary  consists  of  avast  plain, 
surrounded  by  a  great  tract  of  hilly  country  rising  in  places  into 
etupendous  mountain  ranges,  whose  highest  summits  are  never 
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free  from  snow.  The  inhabitants  are  as  diversified  as  the 
country,  for  the  Magyars  are  quite  outnumbered  by  immigrant 
Slavonic,  Teutonic,  or  Latin  races,  all  of  them  differing  not  only 
in  dress,  language,  religion  and  customs,  but  also  in  intelligence, 
ability  and  inclinations. 

With  the  exception  of  an  insignificant  minority  engaged  in 
mining,  mechanical,  or  chemical  industry,  the  whole  population 
is  directly  or  indirectly  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  farmers 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  (i)  the  magnates  who  farm 
their  ten  to  fifty  thousand  acres,  (2)  the  gentry  with  their  five  to 
fifteen  hundred  acres,  and  (3)  the  peasants  who  farm  in  holdings 
of  less  than  120  acres  just  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the 
cultivated  land  of  the  country  (excluding  forest).  These  peasant 
freeholds  are  for  the  most  part  between  8  and  120  acres  in  size, 
but  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  owing  to  the  Hungarian  custom 
of  dividing  a  property  on  the  death  of  a  father  equally  between 
his  sons,  the  holdings  through  several  generations  have  become 
reduced  to  the  size  of  a  mere  allotment  of  half  an  acre  and 
upwards,  an  area  far  too  small  to  maintain  a  peasant  and  his 
family,  who  are  therefore  obliged  to  eke  out  a  livelihood  by  acting 
as  labourers  on  the  large  estates  and  taking  as  payment,  not 
wages  in  money,  but  a  certain  fixed  proportion  of  the  produce  of 
their  labour. 

AGRICULTURAL     EDUCATION. 
Excluding  the  means  taken  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  agricultural  education  is  afforded  by  the  following 
institutions : — 

1.  The  Agricultural  Academy  at  Magyar© var,  an  institu- 
tion which  ranks  with  Hohenheim,  Wageningen  and  Copen- 
hagen as  one  of  the  first  of  the  agricultural  colleges  of  the  world, 
intended  for  those  who  are  destined  to  fill  the  highest  agricul- 
tural positions  (average  attendance,  157). 

2.  Four  agricultural  colleges,  ranking  with  the  very  best 
of  our  own  colleges,  intended  for  the  sons  of  the  gentry  or  large 
farmers  (average  attendance  at  each,  125). 

3.  Twenty  -  one  tillage  schools,  for  the  sons  of  peasant 
farmers,  who  receive  a  two-years'  course  of  training  in  practical 
farming  (average  attendance  at  each,  26). 

4.  An  immense  number  of  winter  schools  of  agriculture  in 
the  villages  for  the  sons  of  peasants  (total  yearly  attendance, 
300,000). 

5.  Itinerant  teaching  by  a  staff  of  over  200  travelling  lec- 
turers and  experts,  attached  for  the  most  part  to  the  staff  of  the 
Agricultural  Ministry. 

6.  Educational  institutions  for  special  industries,  including 
— (i)  a  veterinary  college,  a  huge  and  splendidly  equipped  in- 
stitution ;  (2)  an  arboricultural  college  and  four  schools  for 
foresters ;  (3)  a  dairy  high-school  and  four  schools  for  dairymen 
and  women  ;  (4)  a ,  horticultural  college  and  five  schools  for 
gardeners ;  (5,  6  and  7)  a  poultry-farming,  a  bee-farming,  and  a 
meadow  culture  school ;  and  (8)  a  viticultural  course  and  eight 
schools  for  vine  dressers. 


7-  Eighty  model  peasant  farms  in  the  respective  counties, 
each  equipped  with  the  implements  and  stock  considered  most 
suitable  for  the  district',  and  five  great  State  farms  which  while 
primarily  intended  for  other  purposes,  also  serve  for  education 
and  demonstration,  and  to  which  parties  of  farmers  are  carried 
by  the  railways  at  reduced  fares  from  all  over  the  country. 

8.     The  great  agricultural  museum  at  Budapest. 

The  whole  of  this  enormous  scheme  is  supported  and  in 
most  cases  maintained  by  the  State.  Every  year  further  develop- 
ments take  place,  old  institutions  are  enlarged  and  new  institu- 
tions built,  and  the  policy  of  the  Government  clearly  is  not  to 
wait  till  the  demand  becomes  imperative,  but,  by  the  provision 
of  the  fullest  facilities  for  instruction,  to  encourage  the  people  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  In  this,  as  in  every  other  agricultural 
development  in  Hungary,  the  Government  leads  the  way  and  the 
people  follow. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  details  of 
teaching  or  equipment,  or  to  dwell  upon  the  marvellous  collec- 
tions in  the  museums,  which  possess  of  themselves  an  educa- 
tional value  I  could  never  have  believed  had  I  not  conducted  a 
party  of  farmers  through  them  and  found  how  intensely  interest- 
ing from  a  practical  standpoint  did  they  find  the  contents  ;  but 
one  important  feature  must  be  clearly  impressed — that  in  every 
institution  for  higher  teaching  and  even  those  intended  for  the 
training  of  peasant  farmers,  education  is  associated  with  research, 
it  being  realised  that,  for  the  future  of  agriculture  to  be  pros- 
perous, it  is  important  not  only  to  teach  the  students  what  is 
known  already,  but  to  impress  upon  their  minds,  by  this  associa- 
tion, how  incomplete  is  our  knowledge  and  how  much  remains 
to  be  discovered. 

SCIENTIFIC    DE  VELOPMENT. 

This  brings  us  then  to  the  means  taken  by  the  State  for  the 
scientific  development  of  agriculture  by  experimental  and  re- 
search work.  The  whole  of  this  is  under  the  control  of  a 
Departmental  Central  Committee,  on  which  all  branches  of  the 
work  are  represented,  and  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  encourage 
and  control  the  harmonious  working  of  the  stations  (and  thus  to 
prevent  duplication  and  overlapping),  to  direct  what  experi- 
ments are  to  be  carried  out,  to  advise  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
in  what  direction  development  is  required,  and  to  publish  the 
results  in  the  form  of  bulletins.  The  following  is  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  stations  under  the  control  of  this  Committee  : — 

1.  The  Geological  Institute  at  Budapest  makes  a  scientific 
study  of  the  soil  in  relation  to  agriculture  and  publishes  maps. 

2.  The  National  Institute  for  Meteorology  possesses  an 
observatory,  and  issues  weather  forecasts  daily  to  the  press, 
institutes,  subscribers  and  about  400  telegraph  offices  in  rural 
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districts,  telegraphs  rainfall  statistics  with  the  object  of  providing 
means  to  prevent  the  flooding  of  agricultural  land  in  districts 
subject  to  inundation,  and  promotes  defence  against   gales. 

3.  The  National  Chemical  Institute  and  Experiment  Station 
undertakes  the  analysis  and  control  of  fertilizers,  feeding  stuffs, 
etc.,  with  a  view  to  prevent  adulteration.  There  are  also 
chemical  experiment  stations  connected  with  the  Academy  at 
Magyarovar  and  at  each  of  the  four  agricultural  colleges  before- 
mentioned.' 

4.  The  Bacteriological  Institute  in  connection  with  the 
Veterinary  College  at  Budapest  carries  on  defence  against  swine 
fever  and  other  contagious  diseases,  and  prepares  and  distributes 
mallein  and  tuberculin. 

5.  The  Central  Seed-testing  Station  at  Budapest  and  those 
in  connection  with  each  of  the  Agricultural  Colleges  and  the 
Agricultural  Academy  at  Magyarovar  undertake  the  control  of 
seeds  and  feeding  stuffs  with  the  object  of  preventing  adultera- 
tion ;  they  carry  on  experiments  with  a  view  to  developing 
fertility,  feeding  value,  etc. ;  and  they  diffuse  a  knowledge  of 
weed  seeds  and  defence  against  weeds  and  plant  parasites.  Some 
40,000  examinations  are  made  annually. 

6.  The  Experiment  Station  for  Agricultural  Implements  at 
Magyarovar  examines  all  new  machinery  introduced  and  advises 
farmers  as  to  its  value, 

7.  The  Experiment  Station  for  Plant-breeding  in  Magyar- 
ovar has  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  species,  the  acclima- 
tization of  new  species,  the  improvement  of  pastures,  and  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  on  the  rational  manuring  of  crops.  A 
part  of  this  work  is  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  farmers  who 
in  consideration  of  the  free  supply  of  manure  or  seed  agree  to 
undertake  the  work,  but  the  experiments  requiring  more  accurate 
observation  are  arranged  in  conjunction  with  the  other  agri- 
cultural colleges,  identical  experiments  being  thus  made  in 
several  parts  of  the  country. 

8.  The  Entomological  Station  at  Budapest  has  for  its 
object  to  obtain  and  disseminate  information  regarding  insects 
injurious  in  agriculture  and  the  means  ot  defence  against  them 
and  in  urgent  cases  to  undertake  the  defence.  Correspondents 
are  appointed  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

9.  The  Tobacco  Experiment  Station  in  connection  with 
the  Agricultural  College  at  Debreczen  is  established  with  the 
object  of _ counteracting  the  decline  of  tobacco  culture  during 
recent  years,   by  improving  the  quality,  productiveness,  proper 
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cultivation  and  generally   increasing  the   profitableness  of  its 
culture.3 

10.  The  Experiment  Station  for  Plant  Physiology  and 
Pathology  at  Magyarovar  has  chiefly  occupied  itself  up  to  the 
present  with  the  investigation  of  a  disease  in  sugar-beet ;  the 
cause  of  this  disease  and  the  remedies  having  now  been  fully 
ascertained,  it  is  now  carrying  on  experiments  on  smut,  rust  and 
other  fungoid  diseases  of  corn. 

11.  The  Experiment  Station  for  Feeding  of  Cattle  at  Buda- 
pest has  for  its  object  to  ascertain  the  most  economical  feeding 
stuffs  grown  in  Hungary  for  the  breeds  of  cattle  produced  in  the 
country,  i.e.,  to  apply  the  results  of  German  and  American 
experiments  to  Hungarian  conditions. 

12.  The  Experimental  Wool-sorting  Station  at  Budapest 
was  established  with  the  hope  of  counteracting  the  very  serious 
decline  in  sheep  breeding  and  wool  production  in  the  country. 

15.  The  Ornithological  Station  at  Budapest  has  mainly  in 
view  the  protection  of  wild  birds  useful  in  agriculture,  and 
publishes  popular  well-illustrated  works  on  the  subject  to  the 
general  public  and  to  farmers  in  particular. 

14.  The  Experimental  Station  for  Brewing  at  Kassa  has 
the  general  aim  of  developing  the  industry. 

Such  is  the  program  of  scientific  work  carried  on  by,  and  at 
the  entire  cost  of,  the  State. 

COMMERCIA  L  DE  VEL  0PM  ENT. 
In  the  commercial  development  of  the  agriculture  of  Hungary 
we  find  that  the  State  takes  a  much  more  leading  part  than  in 
most  Continental  countries.  The  grants  made  for  the  reclamma- 
tion  of  land,  the  loans  given  to  the  agricultural  credit  banks, 
and  the  appointment  of  agricultural  commissionerers  in  foreign 
capitals,  have  their  counterparts  in  many  countries,  but,  in 
Hungary,  beyond  all  this,  the  State  does  not  hesitate  to  foster,  by 
direct  financial  aid,  farming  in  any  depressed  part  of  the  country, 
or  any  branch  of  agricultural  industry  that  is  capable  of  develop- 
ment. And  it  should  here  be  mentioned  that  Hungarian 
Governments  have  not  been  afraid  to  embark  on  industrial 
enterprise  themselves,  for  to  the  State  now  belong  the  principal 
railways,  it  is  the  owner  of  silk,  hemp,  flax,  sugar,  and  many 
other  factories  in  connection  with  the  State  farms,  it  is  pro- 
prietor of  the  world-renowned  baths  of  Hercules  and  the  delight- 
ful pleasure  resorts  of  the  Northern  Carpathians,   and  it  owns 
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and  manages  3,700,000  acres  of  forest.  But  besides  this  the 
State  farms,  and  farms  to  the  highest  possible  advantage,  163,466 
acres  of  land  in  its  five  great  stud  farms,  farms  which  not  only 
serve  as  models  to  the  whole  country  of  what  farming  ought 
to  be,  not  only  serve  to  produce  the  best  stallions,  the  best  bulls, 
the  best  seed  for  distribution  through  the  country,  and  thus  in 
the  most  effectual  way  tend  to  the  improvement  of  stock,  but 
which  also  yield  a  revenue  to  the  State  of  /*3oo,ooo  a  year. 

I  propose  now  to  give  examples  of  the  means  adopted. 

To  assist  the  farmers  in  districts  hardest  hit  by  agricultural 
depression,  seed  wheat,  seed  potatoes,  linseed,  etc.,  are  distri- 
buted at  low  cost  or  in  deserving  cases  absolutely  free.  Potatoes 
being  an  important  crop  in  these  districts  special  inducements 
are  held  out  for  the  establishment  of  small  distilleries,  the  excise 
giving  peculiar  advantages  to  these  distilleries,  and  the  State 
railway  conveying,  when  the  potato  crop  fails,  maize  for  distilling 
from  other  districts  at  exceptionally  low  rates. 

To  encourage  the  cultivation  of  malting  barley  in  districts 
suitable  for  barley  growing,  good  seed  is  grown  on,  and  distri- 
buted from,  the  State  farms  in  exchange  for  seed  grown  by  the 
farmers,  grants  are  made  for  the  establishment  of  annual  barley 
fairs,  and  a  rebate  of  about  20  per  cent,  is  given  by  the  State 
railways  on  the  rates  for  carriage  of  malting  barley  for  export. 

To  encourage  silk  worm  culture,  a  home  industry  carried  on 
it  is  said  by  the  families  of  100,000  peasants  in  the  country,  the 
State  has  established  and  owns  145  nurseries,  at  which  several 
million  mulberry  trees  are  propagated  yearly,  a  silk  worm 
breeding  station  for  providing  and  distributing  the  eggs,  24 
cocooneries  for  collecting  the  silk,  and  five  silk  factories. 

Flax,  hemp,  and  hop  culture  are  encouraged  by  grants 
towards  the  establishment  of  depots  or  markets,  and  by  special 
reduced  rates  on  the  State  railway. 

Agricultural  co-operation  in  the  collection,  manipulation, 
and  marketing  of  agricultural  produce,  which  is  an  important 
factor  in  agricultural  development  of  Hungary,  has  received 
the  powerful  encouragement  of  the  State,  firstly,  by  the  distri- 
bution of  co-operative  literature  and,  secondly,  by  direct 
grants  in  aid  of  co-operative  enterprises.  Such  grants  have 
been  made  to  the  Farmers  Market  Hall  Supply  Co-operative 
Society  in  order  to  enable  them  to  start  the  systematic 
collection  and  marketing  of  eggs,  to  the  co-operative  dairies 
to  aid  their  formation,  to  the  Central  Co-operative  Distributing 
Society  to  enable  it  to  start  co-operative  stores  in  the  villages 
in  congested  districts,  and  to  the  National  Co-operative 
Society  of  Hungarian  Wine  Growers  in  the  form  of  the  free 
use  of  wine  cellars  beneath  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  Budapest. 
Lastly,  a  grant  is  given  to  the  county  agricultural  societies, 
co-operative  organisations  as  many  of  these  are,  amounting  in 
1901  to  /  8,270,  to  encourage  and  assist  them  in  their  invaluable 
labours  for  the  development  of  agriculture  in  their  respective 
counties. 

The  co-operative  credit  movement  has  also  had  the  power- 
ful support  of  the  State.     "  In  order  to  facilitate  and  control  the 


co-operative  popular  credit  movement  (I  quote  from  the  recently 
issued  report  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  upon  the  work  done 
by  his  department  during  his  five  years  term  of  office)  the  Legis- 
lature passed  a  special  Act  in  1898  on  the  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial credit  banks,  under  which  a  part  of  the  shares  were  sub- 
scribed by  the  Exchequer,  a  part  by  the  already  existing  co- 
operative credit  societies,  and  the  remainder,  at  the  request  of 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  by  some  of  the  large  landowners. 
Since  that  time  the  central  bank,  so  founded,  has  been  very 
satisfactory  as  a  working  institution  and  has  helped  the  depart- 
ment in  every  way  connected  with  local  agricultural  co-opera- 
tion. The  local  branches  in  1902  numbered  1,566,  with  317,851 
members. 

**  The  action  of  the  Department  since  starting  the  central 
bank  has  been  practically  limited  to  helping  the  formation  of 
local  banks  which,  situated  in  the  economically  worst  parts  of 
the  country,  cannot  start  themselves  without  assistance.  The 
grant  is  limited  to  some  hundreds  of  crowns.  The  greater 
number  of  these  are  situated  in  the  congested  districts  of  the 
North- Eastern  part  of  the  country.  The  Department  being 
anxious  to  form  these  co-operative  banks  in  order  to  emancipate 
the  poor  farmers  from  the  local  money  lenders  (Polish  Jews  who 
charged,  I  may  interpolate,  20,  30,  or  even  40  per  cent,  on  loans, 
and  who  have  been  reduced  to  a  condition  of  most  miserable 
penury  by  the  loss  of  their  business),  not  only  strongly  advocates 
the  system,  but  being  a  local  landowner  everywhere  itself,  sub- 
scribes a  part  of  the  shares  and  deposits  money.  These  banks 
in  the  neglected  parts  of  the  country  combine  credit-giving  with 
store-keeping." 

It  may  be  added  to  this  account  of  the  Minister  that  in  con- 
nection with  some  of  the  local  credit  banks  co-operative  granaries 
have  been  established,  a  system  which  has  a  special  advantage 
in  Hungary,  as  it  is  there  the  custom  for  the  buyer  to  tra\el 
from  farm  to  farm  purchasing  corn,  at  his  own  price,  from  the 
farmers. 

Having  given  some  examples  of  the  aid  given  by  the  State 
towards  the  commercial  development  of  agriculture  in  Hungary, 
I  propose  now  to  deal  somewhat  more  generally  with  certain 
typical  branches  of  agriculture  which  have  received  State 
support  on  educational  and  scientific  as  well  as  commercial  lines. 
An  important  point  that  is  probably  already  self-evident  should 
be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  what  follows,  viz.,  that  in 
Hungary  it  is  the  deliberate  intention  of  the  Government  to  take 
the  initiative  in  every  forward  movement,  and  by  doing  so  and 
by  granting  aid  to  obtain  control.  The  branches  of  agriculture 
1  shall  deal  with  are  fruit-culture,  stock-breeding,  and  forestry. 

FRUIT    CULTURE. 

The  climate  of  Hungary  is  eminently  suitable  for  fruit,  but 
up  to  the  'nineties  the  imports  very  nearly  equalled  the  exports. 
Attention  had  been  drawn  during  the  previous  decade  to  the 
suitability  of  the  sandy  and  almost  barren  districts  of  the  plain 
for  fruit  culture,  because  vineyards  had  been  successfully  started 
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upon  them  to  replace  the  mountain  vineyards  devastated  by  the 
phylloxera.  Steps  were  therefore  taken  to  utilise  these  districts 
for  the  development  of  fruit  culture. 

With  this  object  in  view  the  first  step  taken  by  the 
Department  was  to  decide  what  fruits  and  what  varieties  were 
suitable  for  cultivation  in  each  district.  Lists  were  then  drawn 
up  and  sent  to  the  agricultural  colleges  and  the  orchards  on  the 
State  farms. 

The  next  step  was  the  planting  of  a  number  of  nurseries  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  for  propagating  the  varieties  of 
fruit  decided  upon,  and  the  forestry  stations  svere  utilised  for 
cultivating  the  proper  stocks  for  grafting.  Between  1892  and 
1 901,  25  State  orchards  were  established  altogether. 

Next  there  followed  the  distribution  and  sale  at  very  low 
charges  of  the  fruit  trees,  fruit  seedlings,  wild  fruit  stocks  and 
grafted  stocks  thus  propagated.  To  schoolmasters  and  clergy- 
men fruit  trees  were  given  free,  as  also  the  seedlings  and  fruit 
stocks  to  the  nurseries  of  parishes  and  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural associations,  who  were  required  to  supply  fruit  trees  for 
planting  the  highways.  In  1901  as  many  as  378,000  grafted 
stocks  and  over  2,000,000  seedlings  were  thus  distributed.  Even 
this  vast  number  proved  insufficient  for  the  demand,  and,  to 
further  increase  the  supply,  prizes  were  given  to  those  school- 
masters who  in  the  parochial  orchards  produced  the  greatest 
number  of  grafted  stems,  and  plum  trees,  being  more  useful  to 
poor  farmers  than  anything  else,  were  imported  from  Orleans 
and  Antwerp  to  the  number  of  600,000. 

Meanwhile  steps  were  taken  to  provide  the  necessary  in- 
struction in  fruit  culture.  The  great  horticultural  school  was 
established  on  the  slopes  of  the  Gellert  Hill  at  Budapest  for 
systematic,  theoretical  and  practical  instruction.  For  orchard 
labourers  four  country  schools  of  fruit  culture  were  founded,  in 
addition  to  which  the  State  orchards  served  for  their  practical 
training.  An  industrial  school  at  Budapest  was  made  purely 
horticultural.  The  winter  schools  of  agriculture  in  the  villages 
for  sons  of  peasant  farmers  were  required  to  include  fruit  culture 
in  their  curricula,  teachers  of  fruit  culture  were  appointed  to 
secondary  and  other  schools,  encouragement  was  given  to  school- 
masters in  teaching  the  subject  in  the  parochial  schools  by 
offering  prizes  to  their  pupils,  courses  of  lectures  .were  arranged 
for  the  road  surveyors  who  would  have  the  care  of  the  fruit  trees 
upon  the  highways,  and  courses  of  fruit  growing  were  arranged 
for  all  schoolmasters  and  for  a  few  clergy  (for  the  clergy  in 
Hungary  as  in  every  country  are  the  best  pomologists)  of  whom 
172  applied  for  the  12  places  offered  !  Lastly,  the  Department 
published  a  weekly  paper,  "  The  Fruit  Gardener,"  and  several 
treatises  and  popular  pamphlets. 

Finally  came  the  question  of  the  marketing  and  export  of 
the  produce.  And  here  comes  the  advantage  of  the  control  that 
had  been  exercised  in  only  encouraging  the  cultivation  of  a  few 
kinds  of  fruit,  the  production  of  small  lots  of  many  kinds  being 
the  worst  hindrance  to  an  export  trade.     Grants  were  given  to 


encourage  the  formation  of  local  fruit  shows,  and  of  co-operative 
fruit  marketing  societies.  Willow  plantations  for  basket-making 
were  started  on  the  State  farms,  and  gifts  of  willow  seedlings 
made  to  parishes  together  with  grants  to  enable  them  to  prepare 
the  land  for  willow  plantations.  Special  low  rates  were  charged 
by  the  State  railway  for  export  fruit,  and  reports  upon  the 
demand  for  fruit  in  Russia,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and 
Scandinavia  obtained  from  the  respective  consuls.  For  unsold 
fresh  fruit  the  State  began  to  hire  out  machines  for  cider- 
making,  spirit  distilling  and  fruit  drying  to  parishes  and  co- 
operative associations,  and  sometimes  to  give  them  free,  and 
grants  were  made  towards  building  two  fruit  drying  factories. 

STOCKBREEDING     AND    DAIRYING. 

Equally  comprehensive  is  the  aid  given  by  the  State  in  these 
branches  of  Agriculture,  and  also  intensely  interesting  because 
the  State  itself  farms  163,466  acres  of  land  in  the  five  great 
estates  which  serve  for  the  production  of  the  pure- bred  stock 
which  are  distributed  through  the  country  with  [the  object  of 
improving  the  various  breeds. 

The  aim  of  the  Government  is  that  a  particular  breed"^of 
horses  or  cattle  should  be  bred  by  the  farmers  in  a  particular 
district,  the  object  being  to  keep  the  breeds  pure,  to  economise 
sires,  and  to  enable  buyers  to  know  to  what  particular  district 
they  must  go  to  purchase  what  they  want.  With  this  aim  in 
view  each  State  farm  breeds  a  particular  class  of  horses  or  cattle ; 
for  each  district  of  Hungary  the  Government  decides  upon  the 
breed  most  suitable  for  encouragement,  and  the  County  Councils 
publish  particulars  to  the  farmers  as  to  where  sires  of  this  breed 
may  be  obtained. 

With  regard  to  horses  no  expense  is  spared  ;  ;f  125,000  is  spent 
yearly  in  the  interests  of  horse  breeding  ;  the  stables  at  Kisb6r 
contain  some  of  our  best  English  thorough-breds  purchased  at 
almost  fabulous  prices,  and  fresh  batches  of  pure-bred  Arab 
horses  are  fetched  from  Arabia  every  year.  The  number  of 
registered  stallions  owned  by  the  State  and  hired  out  for  public 
service  at  fees  of  from  6s.  to  los.  is  3,100,  which  in  1901  covered 
as  many  as  119,114  mares,  and  in  addition  to  these  are  200 
stallions  hired  out  to  private  breeders.  So  strict  is  the  control 
that  a  sire  belonging  to  a  private  owner  must  not  be  used  by  his 
neighbours  unless  registered. 

The  management  of  the  studs  is  admirable.  All  are  under 
military  control  and  the  men  of  the  cavalry  regiments  serve  their 
three  years  upon  the  farms,  thus,  not  only  saving  the  State  a 
heavy  bill  for  labour,  but  learning  all  there  is  to  know  about 
horse-breeding  and  gaining  knowledge  which  they  are  able  to 
turn  to  useful  account  on  returning  to  their  own  farms  or  hold- 
ings. The  policy  of  the  country  in  this  respect  seems  to  be 
abundantly  justified,  for  nothing  is  so  astonishing  as  the  excel- 
lence of  the  horses  bred  by  the  small  holders,  who  in  one  small 
village  I  visited  were  able  to  produce  some  50  or  60  horses,  any 
one  of  which  would  have  looked  well  in  Rotten  Row.     In  any  part 
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of  the  Great  Plain  good  post  horses  can  be  had.  I  think  the 
most  vivid  impression  that  anyone  who  has  travelled  in  Hungary 
will  bring  back  is  driving  over  that  limitless  expanse  behind  a 
pair  of  Hungarian  horses,  on  and  on,  mile  after  mile,  now  racing 
madly  along  the  soft  unmetalled  roads,  mere  cart  tracks, 
canopied  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  or  sweeping  dustless  over  trackless 
turf. 

Similar  steps  are  taken  for  the  development  of  cattle  breed- 
ing. The  whole  country  is  divided  into  20  districts,  to  each  of 
which  an  inspector  is  appointed,  who  possesses  such  powers  as 
will  enable  him  to  induce  farmers  to  develope  their  business  in 
the  direction  approved  by  the  Department,  Every  year  an 
immense  number  of  good  bulls  are  sold  from  the  State  farms, 
generally  to  the  parishes  or  village  communities,  a  tax  being 
raised  by  the  parish  council  for  the  purchase,  the  bulls  being 
thereafter  available  for  the  use  of  any  farmer  living  in  the  parish. 
In  igoi,  3,428  bulls  were  thus  distributed.  Stock  markets  are 
also  organised  and  prizes  for  the  best  cattle  given,  the  grant  for 
this  purpose  amounting  in  1901  to  ^3,300. 

Particular  attention  is  paid  to  dairy  cattle.  The  native 
Hungarian  cattle  being  primarily  draught  cattle,  a  large 
number  of  the  best  stock  from  Alpine  herds  of  dairy  cattle  are 
annually  imported  for  breeding  purposes  (325  in  1901).  The 
dairying  industry,  as  already  mentioned,  is  assisted  by  five 
Government  dairy  schools  and  by  direct  grants  to  the  co-opera- 
tive dairies.  So  remarkable  has  been  the  development  of  the 
dairying  industry  since  the  first  co-operative  dairy  was  started 
in  1895,  that  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  dairy  produce 
has  increased  from  ^57,000  in  1895  ^o  ^486,000  in  igor,  an 
increase  of  more  than  eight  fold.-* 

Equally  striking  are  the  results  of  the  fostering  care  of  the 
State  in  the  poultry  industry.  A  State  poultry  farm  and  school 
has  been  started  on  the  Crown  estate  of  Godollo,  and  here  the 
most  suitable  breeds  are  reared.  These  are  distributed  in  a  re- 
markable way, — the  cock  birds  are  exchanged  with  the  farmers 
for  common  poultry,  and  as  many  as  7,666  cock  birds  being 
exchanged  in  1901  ;  the  same  system  apply  to  eggs  for  hatching. 
Still  more  has  been  done  in  conjunction  with  the  Market  Hall 
Supply  Co-operative  Society  by  establishing  local  egg-collecting 
stations,  mostly  in  connection  with  the  local  co-operative  dairies. 
By  systematic  sorting  of  the  eggs,  and  by  the  elimination  of  the 
German  middlemen,  the  price  obtained  by  the  farmers  for 
exported  eggs  Tias  been  raised  30  or  40  per  cent.,  and  the  export 
of  poultry  and  eggs  increased  in  five  years  by  80  per  cent. 

Another  form  of  State-aid  in  stock-breeding  is  the  steps 
taken  to  eliminate  contagious  disease.  Strict  isolation  regula- 
tions are  imposed  to  prevent  the  spread  of  swine  fever.  A 
serious  outbreak  of  pleuro-pneumonia  in  1893  was  dealt  with  by 
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the  wholesale  slaughter  of  the  animals  in  infected  yards, 
compensation  being  given  in  full,  as  many  as  20,942  cattle  being 
slaughtered  in  1894  and  ^37,000  paid  in  compensation,  measures 
which  were  entirely  successful  in  stamping  out  the  disease. 

FORESTRY. 

There  is  one  other  State-aided  branch  of  agriculture  to 
which  reference  must  be  made  on  account  of  its  importance  to 
this  country — namely,  forestry.  The  part  of  the  report  of  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  that  deals  with  this  subject  is  somewhat 
apologetic.  It  points  out  that  while  the  aid  given  is  to  the 
material  benefit  of  the  proprietor,  it  is  also  directly  to  the  benefit 
of  the  nation  because  (i)  forest  provides  an  article  of  national 
wealth  which"  is  in  permanent  readiness,  (2)  it  promotes  health, 
('3)  it  has  a  favourable  climatical  influence,  and  (4)  it  provides 
the  raw  material  of  a  vast  number  of  industries  without  recourse 
to  import,  besides  which  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  land  in 
Hungary  which  it  is  otherwise  impossible  to  render  productive 
and  of  which  part,  while  barren,  is  an  absolute  danger  to  the 
surrounding  districts.  It  is  concluded  that  State-aid  to  the 
proprietors  of  such  land  is  perfectly  legitimate,  both  because  it 
is  to  the  public  benefit,  and  because  the  afforestation  cannot  be 
remunerative  for  some  years  to  the  proprietors. 

An  act  was  passed  in  1879  which  made  it  compulsory  to 
re-afforest  formerly  de-afforested  and  now  barren  land,  and  it 
prevented  the  de-afforesting  of  land  which  could  not  otherwise 
be  profitably  cultivated  unless  an  equal  portion  of  barren  land  be 
afforested  at  the  same  time. 

The  State  affords  aid  in  this  direction  by  establishing  a 
central  experiment  station  for  forestry,  four  schools  for  foresters, 
and  nurseries  for  forest  trees  in  connection  with  each  of  the 
foresters'  schools.  From  these  nurseries  seedlings  are  distri- 
buted free  to  proprietors,  as  many  as  358,000,000,  it  is  said, 
having  been  distributed  between  1 874-1 901.  Proprietors  can,  if 
they  wish,  give  over  to  State  management  the  land  that  they  are 
compelled  to  re-afforest.  The  State  also  sometimes  buys  forest 
land,  for  example,  as  a  national  pleasure  resort  or  to  prevent 
foreigners  from  acquiring  large  tracts  for  sporting  purposes. 

LABOUR. 
Owing  to  American  competition  and  consequent  low  prices 
of  agricultural  produce  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  abundance  of 
labour  due  to  completion  of  public  works  and  the  introduction 
of  labour-saving  machinery  on  the  other,  the  wages  of  agricul- 
tural labourers  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineties  fell  to  a  very  low 
figure.  The  disaffection  produced  was  accentuated  by  the 
working  of  an  Act  of  1876,  disadvantageous  to  themselves  as 
the  agricultural  labourers  considered  it  to  be,  which  imposed 
between  farmer  and  labourer  the  necessity  of  contracts  in  all 
cases,  and  which  required  that  agricultural  labourers  should  be 
able  to  produce  certificates  of  efficiency  in  certain  cases,  which 
certificates  there  seems  to  have  been  difficulty  in  procuring. 
Encouraged  by  the  Social  Democratic  Party,  the  labourers 
secretly  determined,  in  order  to  secure  higher  wages,  to  refuse  to 
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perform  their  contiacts  with  the  farmers  as  soon  as  the  harvest 
in  1897  was  begun.  The  Department  conceiving  that  its  duty 
was  to  aid  the  farmers  to  get  in  the  harvest  where  actual  con- 
tracts had  been  made,  made  ample  preparation,  chiefly  by  pro- 
viding some  thousands  of  labourers  from  the  State  stud  farms 
and  forests,  and  although  the  strike  was  very  wide-spread  and 
the  feeling  aroused  very  bitter,  harvesting  operations  were  even- 
tually safely  performed. 

The  result  of  the  strike  was  to  strengthen  the  demand  for 
revision  of  the  Act  of  1876,  and  the  Department  therefore  pro- 
moted an  Amending  Act  in  1898,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
facilitate  the  smooth  working  of  the  1876  Act.  There  was  an 
attempt  to  revive  the  strike  in  the  summer  of  1898,  but  it  failed 
partly  owing  to  the  same  steps  being  taken  by  the  Department 
to  meet  the  emergency  as  in  the  previous  year,  and  partly  because 
the  Department  had  included  in  the  Amending  Act  a  clause  for 
facilitating  the  distribution  of  certificates,  and  a  clause  for 
establisfting  a  labour  bureau  for  the  efficient  interchange  of 
labourers  and  so  equalising  the  supply  and  demand  in  the  various 
districts,  in  order  to  prevent  the  super-abundant  supply  of  labour 
in  any  district  and  the  consequent  lowering  of  wages.  Under 
this  clause  every  parish  council  must  nominate  a  person  to 
keep  a  list  of  employers  and  employed  in  the  parish.  Any 
surplus  in  supply  or  demand  must  be  reported  to  the  county 
council,  who  draws  up  weekly  reports  which  are  sent  back  to 
the  parishes  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  central  bureau  on  the 
other.  This  system  of  interchange  between  parishes  or  districts 
eems  to  work  thoroughly  well ;  it  is  further  facilitated  by  a 
reduction  of  50  per  cent,  on  the  railway  fares  for  labourers 
travelling  to  their  work  in  another  district  and  home  again. 

Simultaneously  with  this  reform,  the  Department  began  to 
take  measures  for  bettering  the  circumstances  of  the  labourers. 
They  began  to  establish  popular  libraries  for  labourers  (there  are 
now  1,068),  to  give  grants  to  clergy  and  schoolmasters  to  enable 
them  to  establish  reading-rooms,  friendly  societies,  etc.,  and  to 
give  rewards  to  those  clergy  and  schoolmasters  who  had  been 
most  successful  in  their  labours.  They  award  prizes  to  the 
labourers  for  efficient  performance  of  their  work  (some  1,279 
have  been  awarded),  and  yearly  distribute  400  diplomas  as  a 
permanent  recognition  that  the  State  recognises  their  conscien- 
tious work  and  fidelity.  Through  the  request  of  the  Depart- 
ment, the  agricultural  societies  recommenced  in  1899  ^^^  old 
harvest  feasts  in  order  to  promote  the  mutual  interest  of  farmers 
and  labourers  i»  each  other,  and  lastly  the  Department  issues  a 
popular  weekly  paper  for  labourers,  the  circulation  of  which 
amounts  to  43,000  copies,  and  which  is  published  in  Hungarian, 
Slovac,  German,  Roumanian,  Servian,  and  Ruthenian.  The 
total  grant  made  by  the  Department  from  1898  to  1902  towards 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  labourers  amounts  to  /"66,ooo. 

The  last  Act  promoted  by  the  Department  for  the  benefit  of 
the  labourer  (xvi.,  1900)  established  a  fund  for  insurance  against 
accident,  sickness,  and  old  age,  an  Act  of  which  the  labourers,  or. 
their  employers  on  their  behalf,  have  eagerly  availed  themselves. 


APPLICATION   TO   GREAT   BRITAIN  AND 
IRELAND. 

With  regard  to  educatioa  in,  and  the  scientific  development 
of,  agriculture  there  is,  with  little  exception,  nothing  done  in 
Hungary  which  we  cannot  parallel  in  our  own  country. 
But  the  great  difiference  is  that  whereas  in  Hungary  the 
systems  adopted  are  applied  to  the  whole  country,  with 
us  there  is,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  control  of 
contagious  disease  in  farm  stock,  absolutely  no  general  systema- 
tisation  whatever.  In  my  own  county,  farmers  can  have  their 
sons  given  an  agricultural  education,  can  have  field  experiments 
carried  out  on  their  own  class  of  land,  the  object  of  which  is 
the  increase  in  quantity  and  improvement  in  quality  of  their 
agricultural  produce,  and  can  control,  by  having  analyses  made, 
the  manures,  feeding  stuffs,  and  seeds  that  they  buy,  but  in 
the  adjoining  county  they  have  no  such  privileges,  and  they  are 
debarred  from  ours.  It  is  the  system  of  decentralisation,  of 
remitting  to  the  county  councils  the  duties  of  agri(5ultural 
education,  under  which  title  almost  all  scientific  development  of 
agriculture  is  now  carried  on  in  this  country,  that  is  the  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  the  systematic  application  of  any  scheme  to  the 
whole  country.  The  great  variation  in  different  parts  of  our 
country  necessitates  of  course  very  different  treatment,  but  the 
time  must  surely  soon  come  when  the  experimental  period  of 
agricultural  education  has  proved  what  the  right  treatment 
for  each  part  of  the  country  is,  and  every  county  should  be 
persuaded  to  carry  out  its  share  of  the  work.  How  the  systema- 
tisation  should  be  carried  out,  what  counties  should  be  grouped 
for  the  purpose,  what  means  of  persuasion  should  be  adopted, 
and  whether  by  the  Board  of  Education  or  Board  of  Agriculture, 
is  not  my  purpose  to  enquire.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  has 
lead  the  way  in  attempting  to  systematize  the  field  experiments 
throughout  the  country  and  have  utilised  the  Agricultural 
Education  Association — an  association  of  agricultural  professors 
and  teachers  —  in  carrying  out  the  scheme,  and  this  small 
beginning  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  far  reaching  movement. 

Next,  with  regard  to  the  commercial  development  of  agricul- 
ture, it  must  be  remembered  that  the  prosperity  of  a  country 
devoid  of  colonies  chiefly  depends  upon  the  prosperity  of  its 
industry  and  that  in  Hungary  agriculture  is  the  only  important 
industry.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  policy  adopted  has  been  a 
gigantic  success,  and  that  the  country  is  going  ahead  by  leaps 
and  bounds  as  a  direct  consequence.  On  the  other  hand  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  knowledge  that  the  State  is  ready  to 
initiate  any  developments  required  discourages  private  enter- 
prise. There  is  already  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  abroad,  a 
feeling  of  the  powerlessness  of  individuals  to  develope  an 
industry  without  State  interference,  that  the  initiative  in  any 
forward  movement  must  come  from  the  Government,  and  a 
feeling  of  resentment  at  the  restraint  and  control  which  it  is 
evident  is  and  must  be  exercised  b'-  the  State  whenever  State-aid 
is  given. 
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And  if  there  is  this  growing  feeling  against  State-aid  and 
interference  (the  two  terms  are  almost  interchangeable)  in  a 
nation  so  uncommercial  and  so  primitive  in  many  respects  as  the 
Hungarians,  how  much  stronger  would  the  feeling  be  with  us. 
Our  English  farmers  are  intensely  commercial ;  the  barterings  at 
the  weekly  market,  the  sale  of  corn  by  a  farmer  at  6d.  a  quarter 
better  than  his  neighbour  or  the  purchase  of  seed  at  6d.  less,  is 
the  bright  spot  in  an  otherwise  monotonous  existence,  and  all 
wish  of  sharing  with  others  the  advantages  of  a  profit-sharing 
and  co-operative  undertaking  is  absent  from  a  farmer's  breast. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  farmers  whom  I  accompanied  to  Hungary 
will  ask  again  that  the  Government  should  do  more  for  agricul- 
ture ;  they  are  rather  imbued  with  the  idea  that  it  is  better  to 
have  too  little  State-aid  than  too  much. 

The  commercial  development  of  agriculture  in  this  country 
is  slowly  but  surely  taking  place  as  the  result,  not  of  State-aid, 
but  of  better  education,  and  the  development  would  take  place 
far  more  quickly  if  agricultural  education  were  better  systema- 
tised  in  the  whole  country. 

In  certain  directions,  however,  I  believe  that  the  example  of 
Hungary  might  be  advantageously  followed.  Strict  laws  should 
be  enforced  against  de-afforestation.  The  de-afforesting  of  land 
in  the  Eastern  Counties  during  the  great  corn  years  was  a 
perfect  calamity,  for  the  land  that  was  originally  woodland  was 
always  the  poorest  land,  and  is  quite  unremunerative  to  cultivate 
in  any  other  way.  The  re-afforesting  of  this  land  might  well 
receive  some  encouragement,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
enormous  tracts  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  re-afforesting  of 
which  would  in  a  number  of  ways  be  to  the  inestimable  advan- 
tage of  the  nation. 

Again,  the  county  agricultural  societies  and  chambers  of 
commerce  might  well  be  encouraged  to  develope  in  a  commercial 
direction,  perhaps  by  establishing  dep6ts  for  agricultural  produce 
where  the  means  for  its  disposal  are  defective,  or  studs  for  the 
sake  of  facilitating  horse-breeding  by  the  farmers,  and  especially 
by  organising  agricultural  labour  bureaux  in  connection  with  a 
central  bureau  in  London,  which  might  possibly  remedy  the 
scarcity  of  labour,  the  greatest  of  all  drawbacks  to  successful 
intensive  farming  in  the  home  counties. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  too,  that  credit  banks  would  be  a 
boon  to  the  farmers  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

It  is,  of  course,  manifest  that  Ireland  needs  entirely  different 
treatment.  The  Irish  and  Hungarian  temperament  is  not  unlike 
in  some  respects.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Dublin 
appears  to  be  fully  alive  to  the  possibilities.  Already  it  has 
adopted  several  means,  similar  to  those  adopted  by  the  Hungarian 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  foster  the  commercial  develop- 
ment of  the  country,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it 
will  be  equally  successful. 

Printed  by  John  Dutton,  Chelmsford. 
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Fabianism  and  the   Fiscal  Question 


Thk  ease  with  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  reopened  a  question 
which  for  fifty  years  has  been  marked  off  by  all  parties  as  closed  in 
English  practical  politics,  is  perhaps  the  severest  blow  the  triumph- 
ant Whig  anti-Socialism  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  yet  received. 
The  establishment  of  Free  Imports  seemed  as  stable  and  final  as  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  of  Purchase  in  the  Army,  of 
duelling,  and  of  the  property  qualification  for  the  franchise. 

Now  it  is  not  for  a  Socialist  Society  to  undertake  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  its  old.  enemies  the  Whigs.  The  Socialists  have  all  along 
urged,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  that  the  triumphs  of  modern 
commercial  civilization,  whether  under  tariffs  abroad  or  under  the 
Free  Import  system  at  home,  were  and  are  rotten  at  the  foundation. 
Besides,  in  so  far  as  Protection  means  the  deliberate  interference  of 
the  State  with  trade,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  for  the  regulation 
of  prices  and  wages,  the  dictation  of  the  terms  of  contracts,  the 
resolute  social  moralization  of  competition,  the  choice  of  our  markets 
and  our  industries,  and,  in  general,  the  subordination  of  commercial 
enterprise  to  national  ends.  Socialism  has  no  quarrel  with  it  :  on  the 
contrar}',  Socialism  is  in  these  respects  ultra-Protectionist.  The 
Fabian  Society  in  particular  has  demanded  extensive  and  energetic 
State  interference  with  trade,  both  to  suppress  sweating  at  home 
and  to  guide  and  assist  our  exporters  abroad.  In  short,  there  is  no 
'objection  to  a  tariff  or  any  other  form  of  State  interference  as  such 
from  the  Socialist  point  of  view  on  the  ground  of  economic  or  poli- 
tical principle.  But  what  Socialist  has  ever  dreamt  of  demanding  a 
tariff  of  taxes  on  imports  as  a  panacea  for  social  ills  ?  The  reason 
for  this  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  Socialists  to  Protectionist 
agitation  is  clear  enough.  All  that  tariffs  can  do  has  been  done 
in  Germany  and  the  United  States.  The  results  are,  to  say  the 
least,  very  far  from  millennial.  The  subjection  of  the  State  to  the 
capitalist  interest  could  not  very  well  be  more  complete  than  it  is  in 
America  ;  and  the  subjection  of  labor  to  both  the  nobility  and  the 
capitalists  is  carried  in  Germany  to  lengths  which  we  have  outgrown 
in  England. 

Further,  Socialism  is  international  in  tradition  and  sentiment. 
The  appeal  to  popular  jealousy  of  the  foreigner  jars  on  the  Socialist 
instead  of  exciting  him.  Neither  Mr.  Chamberlain  nor  Lord  Rose- 
bery  would  be  received  in  a  congress  of  English  Socialists  as  cordially 
as  M.  Jaures  or  Herr  August  Bebel.  International  trade  is  welcome 
to  the  Socialist,  quite  apart  from  its  commercial  profit,  as  a  restraint 
on  war  and  a  developer  of  international  intercourse  and  interdepend- 
ence :  in  short,  to  use  the  old  Socialist  watchword,  of  human  solid- 


arity.  The  Fabian  Society  knows  very  well  that  British  Socialism 
must  develop  nationally  as  a  British  product  on  British  initative, 
and  must  not,  like  Anacharsis  Klootz  and  the  old  Liberal  cosmo- 
politans and  Socialists  of  the  eighteen-sixties,  assume  the  end  before 
it  has  achieved  the  beginning  ;  but  it  has  not  slackened  its  grip  of 
the  fact  that  the  fundamental  interests  of  labor  are  continuous 
throughout  civilization  in  spite  of  all  the  frontiers,  and  that  if  capit- 
alists and  capitalist  governments  cannot  agree,  that  is  a  much  better 
reason  for  getting  rid  of  both  than  for  putting  additional  fiscal 
weapons  into  their  hands.  On  the  whole,  its  prepossessions  are  not 
on  the  side  of  aggressive  nationalism. 

However,  though  the  Fabians  did  not  raise  the  Fiscal  Con- 
troversy, and  flatly  deny  that  either  Mr.  Chamberlain's  or  Lord 
Rosebery's  solution  of  it  will  bring  about  any  radical  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  our  industrial  population,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  Society  should  not  seize  the  opportunity,  not  to  take  sides,  but  to 
emphasize  its  own  demands.  It  is  not  sorry  to  see  those  Liberals 
who  would  not  listen  to  the  Fabians  confronted  with  a  formidable 
agitation  for  something  that  shocks  them  still  more  than  Fabianism. 
Once  more,  then,  the  Fabian  Society  invites  the  British  citizen  to 
forget  for  a  moment  that  he  is  a  Conservative  or  Liberal  partisan, 
and  to  look  round  him  and  see  how  his  country  stands. 

Our  social  condition  is  beyond  all  question  extremely  disgraceful 
to  us.  Our  commercial  prosperity  is  no  index  of  real  prosperity  : 
it  is  a  prosperity  that  is  shared  by  our  pawnshops,  our  workhouses, 
our  prisons,  our  hospitals,  and  our  lunatic  asylums.  The  Corn 
Laws  were  repealed  in  1846.  A  year  later,  we  took  a  turn  at 
the  opposite  principle — that  of  State  Interference  and  Regulation 
— by  passing  the  Ten  Hours  Act  of  1847,  which  we  made  really 
effective  in  1850.  Since  then  we  have  taken  import  duties  off 
and  put  legislation  on  as  the  need  of  the  moment  drove  us,  flourish- 
ing the  principles  of  the  Manchester  school  one  day  and  flouting 
them  the  next.  By  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  had 
made  an  end  of  all  the  protective  import  duties  ;  and  we  had  also 
made  an  end  of  Laisser-faire.  Lord  George  Bentinck  was  dead  ;  but 
Bastiat  was,  if  possible,  deader.  If  there  was  one  thing  that  experi- 
ence had  proved  more  certainly  than  another  it  was  that  commerce 
is  no  more  exempt  from  the  need  of  energetic  State  regulation  than 
any  other  department  of  civilized  life,  and  that  the  Manchester  mil- 
lennium of  ''the  economic  harmonies"  was  the  silliest  of  all  the 
Utopias.  And  if  there  was  one  proposition  that  was  more  question- 
able than  all  the  others,  it  was  that  the  industrial  "leaps  and  bounds" 
of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  the  outcome  of  a 
single  cause,  and  that  cause  the  abolition  of  the  old  protective 
tariff. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  the  twentieth  century  is  not  yet  four  years 
old  when  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposal  to  revive  the  tariff  is  met  by 
nothing  more  plausible  than  a  revival  of  the  exploded  economics  and 
•'  natural  freedom ''  sociology  of  Bastiat,  supported  by  a  desperate 
claim  that  everything  that   has  been  gained  since  1846  has  been 


gained  by  Free  Trade.  If  the  Liberal  leaders  can  do  no  better  than 
this,  their  ultimate  defeat  is  certain.  The  nation  is  tired  of  the 
Cobden  Club  ;  and  unless  the  case  for  Free  Trade  is  given  fresh  air 
and  shewn  in  modern  lights — above  all,  unless  it  is  purged  of  its  old 
confusion  of  industrial  freedom  with  industrial  anarchy,  and  renounces 
its  claims  to  the  credit  of  the  vast  social  improvement  produced 
by  CoUectivist  measures  which  its  doctrinaires  notoriously  resisted, 
the  electorate  will  spew  it  out  from  mere  nausea.  The  Liberal  chiefs 
are  still  counting  on  the  working  man  as  by  nature  a  Liberal,  a  Free 
Trader,  a  Church  Disestablisher  :  in  short,  a  Gladstonian.  He  is 
nothing  of  the  sort.  He  had  not  much  voting  power  before  1885  : 
to-day  he  can  sweep  all  the  constituencies.  He  may  not  trouble 
himself  much  about  the  failure  of  Cobden's  prophecies,  so  much 
insisted  on  b}'  Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  to  the  adoption  of  Free  Trade  by 
the  rest  of  the  world  ;  but  he  is  still  saturated  with  the  tradition  of 
the  time  when  the  Trade  Unions  proved  that  the  pseudo  political 
economy  of  the  Cobdenites,  with  its  ingenious  demonstrations  of  the 
ruin  that  must  ensue  from  Factory  Legislation,  and  of  the  existence 
of  a  Wages  Fund  against  which  Trade  Unionism  must  struggle  in 
vain,  was  an  anti-social  imposture  devised  in  the  interests  of  the 
manufacturers.  That  sort  of  political  economy  was  banished  to 
Saturn  ;  and  it  will  take  something  more  to  stop  Mr.  Chamberlain — 
if  he  is  to  be  stopped — than  a  parade  of  its  ghost  by  the  Cobden 
Club. 

Unfortunately,  the  only  effect  on  our  rulers  of  the  decay  of  the 
Manchester  school  seems  to  be  a  conviction  that  nothing  is  left  to  us 
except  to  relapse  helplessly  into  the  status  quo  ante  by  a  simple 
return  to  the  ancient  tariff  system.  It  is  perhaps  natural  that  old 
men  should  think  so  ;  and  old  men  are  powerful  in  England,  where 
reputations  are  made  so  slowly  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  for 
anyone  to  become  a  popular  idol  before  the  age  of  seventy,  by  which 
time  the  idol  is  succumbing  to  the  facile  enthusiasms  of  old  age,  and 
losing  all  touch  with  contemporary  realities.  In  our  civil,  military 
and  naval  services  this  danger  is  provided  against  by  superannuation 
at  sixty-five.  The  treasury  bench,  however,  being  the  seat  of 
government,  is  not  supposed  to  matter  :  it  remains  available  even 
for  centenarians.  Mr.  Morley's  famous  biography  has  just  set  us 
reflecting  very  seriously  on  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  life  of  Glad- 
stone. He  had  then  at  last  attained  the  honors  of  popular  idolatry 
as  the  Grand  Old  Man  ;  and  he  could  use  them  only  to  destroy  his 
party.  Home  Rule  as  the  conviction  of  Mr.  Redmond's  prime  one 
can  treat  seriously.  As  the  infatuation  of  Gladstone's  old  age,  it 
helped  neither  Ireland  nor  England. 

Now  in  a  national  emergency  like  the  present,  when  so  much 
depends  on  the  personality  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  it  is  impossible  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  he  is  approaching  the  dangerous  age,  and  that 
the  symptoms  are  sufficiently  Gladstonian  to  suggest  caution  in 
accepting  his  leadership  in  a  matter  in  which  his  feelings  are  evi- 
dently strongly  and  sincerely  engaged.  Evidently,  that  is,  to  all 
except  the  veterans  on  the  Liberal  front  bench  and  the  unthinking 


heirs  of  their  weather-beaten  opinions.  To  them,  as  we  all  know, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  still  seems  a  young,  agile  and  unscrupulous  political 
intriguer,  caressed  by  duchesses,  and  openly  deficient  in  sincerity. 
We  need  not  apologize  for  dismissing  this  elderly  babble  without 
discussion.  It  is  of  a  piece  with  the  reproach  made  twenty  years 
ago  to  the  Fabian  Society  by  an  aged  Scotch  clergyman,  who  de- 
nounced Socialism  as  "a  mistaken  idea  derived  from  a  recent  German 
atheist  named  Hegel.''  No  doubt  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  a  young 
man  when  our  official  Liberals  (mostly  younger)  became  fossilized.  If 
they  live  to  see  his  hundredth  birthday,  they  will  regard  it  as  simply 
another  piece  of  impudence  on  the  part  of  "  pushful  Joe."  But  to 
those  who  are  out  of  patience  with  the  staleness  and  puerility  of  the 
old  party  game,  and  who  take  politics  seriousl}^,  it  is  plain  enough 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  enthusiasm  for  the  Empire  is  as  sincere  as 
Gladstone's  enthusiasm  for  Home  Rule  was.  That  is  precisely  what 
makes  Mr.  Chamberlain  dangerous.  Enthusiasm  is  infectious  :  poli- 
tical intrigue  is  not.  The  stock  Liberal  gibe  at  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
to  compare  him  to  the  harlequin  with  his  coat  of  many  colors.  But 
the  harlequin  is  the  man  who  sets  everything  right.  The  performer 
who  sets  everything  wrong  in  transports  of  elderly  emotion  is  the 
pantaloon.  Ever  since  the  Fabian  Society  was  founded  it  has  had 
to  struggle  with  a  plague  of  pantaloons  in  politics  ;  and  it  will  per- 
haps be  excused  for  saying  that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  with  all  his  energy, 
is  hardly  young  enough  to  be  a  Fabian  pioneer.  It  therefore 
approaches  the  subject  without  any  bias  in  favor  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's leadership,  though  also  without  any  assumption  of  political 
capacity  or  economic  knowledge  on  the  part  of  his  parliamentary 
opponents.  But  it  knows  that  even  if  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Protection- 
ism is  an  infatuation,  there  are  young  and  vigorous  men  behind  him 
with  whom  it  is  a  reasoned  conviction,  and  powerful  interests 
which  will  organize  the  Tariff  movement  as  energetically  and  finance 
it  as  lavishly  as  the  Anti-Corn  Law  movement  in  1846. 

The  Case  for  the  Tariff. 

Two  objects  are  professed  by  the  Tariff  party.  One  is  to  hold  the 
Empire  together  ;  the  other  to  protect  the  English  producer.  The 
two  must  be  carefully  discriminated,  because  many  people  who  be- 
lieve in  the  advantages  of  Free  Imports  would  sacrifice  them  for  the 
sake  of  the  Empire,  just  as  New  South  Wales  sacrificed  them  the  other 
day  for  the  sake  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth.  To  them  the 
original  proposal  of  a  Zollverein  was  tempting,  because  the  use  of  the 
German  word  implied  a  Customs  Union  similar  to  that  of  the  German 
Empire  or  the  United  States :  that  is,  a  Customs  Union  on  the  basis 
of  Free  Trade  within  the  Empire.  This  aspiration  has  been  rudely 
strangled  by  the  flat  refusal  of  the  Colonies  to  admit  our  manufactures 
freely.  Consequently  the  Zollverein  is  off;  and  the  present  Colonial 
demand  is  that  we  should  set  up  a  tariff  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
exempting  the  Colonies  from  it,  wholly  or  partially,  thus  manu- 
facturing for  them,  at  our  own  expense  (as  the  Free  Traders  contend), 


an  advantage  over  their  European  and  American  competitors  for 
our  markets.  This  is  obviously  a  very  different  proposal  from  the 
Zollverein  one.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  it  ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  be  touched  by  it  as  an  exhibition  of  filial  attachment  to 
the  Mother  of  Heroes.  Hence  Mr.  Chamberlain's  struggle  to  obtain 
from  the  Colonies  an  offer  of  substantial  preferences  for  us  at  the 
Colonial  Custom  Houses,  and  the  somewhat  melancholy  tone  of  his 
last  conference  with  the  Colonial  Premiers. 

The  second  object  of  the  tariff*  party  :  that  of  protecting  the 
home  producer,  means  different  things  to  different  people.  The 
patriotic  Imperialists  and  the  scientific  protectionists  believe,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  that  in  Germany,  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  in  the 
United  States,  protective  tariffs  have  built  up,  in  some  departments, 
more  highly  developed  and  scientifically  managed  industries  than 
our  own.  They  intend,  accordingly,  to  support  Mr.  Chamberlain 
in  his  proposal  to  follow  the  example  of  Bismarck  and  McKinley. 
But  the  ordinary  protectionist  man  of  business  has  far  narrower 
views  :  he  only  desires  relief  from  the  pressure  of  competition,  and 
supports  the  proposed  new  departure  because  he  thinks  a  tariff"  will 
take  his  German  and  American  competitors  off"  his  back.  Now  these 
two  views  contradict  one  another.  If  a  tariff'  really  develops  indus- 
trial organization  and  forces  manufacturers  to  put  brains  and  science 
as  well  as  business  instincts  into  their  work,  it  can  do  so  only  by 
increasing  the  pressure  of  home  competition  more  than  it  relieves 
the  pressure  of  foreign  competition.  Consequently  the  tariff",  far 
from  promising  the  desired  relief  to  the  ordinary  tradesman,  threatens 
to  turn  the  screw  on  him  harder  than  Free  Imports  can  turn  it,  and 
is,  in  fact,  advocated  on  that  ground  by  the  disinterested  protectionist 
economists  as  well  as  by  the  stronger  employers  and  combinations  of 
employers  who  know  that  in  such  an  intensified  competitive  struggle 
the  smaller  fry  would  have  no  chance  against  them.  If  you  ask  a 
Sheffield  steel  manufacturer  whether  he  will  vote  for  you  if  you  shut 
the  gates  of  England  on  Solingen,  he  will  say  yes.  If  you  ask  him 
whether  he  will  vote  for  you  if  you  enable  a  British  Steel  Trust  to 
commence  operations  in  his  neighborhood,  he  will  say  no,  unless  he 
feels  strong  enough  to  compel  a  Trust  to  include  him  or  buy  him  out 
instead  of  extinguishing  him.  But  the  Free  Traders  are  determined 
to  reassure  him  on  these  points.  They  contend  that  if  the  protec- 
tionist economists  were  not  hopelessly  behind  the  times  they  would 
know  that  intense  home  competition  under  protection  is  never  per- 
manent, leading  always  directly  to  combination  against  the  consumer. 
Mr.  Oppenheinier,  Consul-General  at  Frankfurt-on-Maine,  says  in  his 
1900  report  that  "  the  price  policy  of  syndicates  will  prevent  modern 
protective  duties  from  benefiting  the  public  of  a  protected  country, 
as  was  formerly  the  case  when  they  still  fostered  a  sound  home 
competition."  There  is  comfort  for  the  weak  concerns,  too,  in  Mr. 
Oppenheimer's  report  for  iqo2.  "  Syndicates  [in  Germany]  practic- 
ally do  away  with  competition,  which  had  led  to  technical  improve- 
ments and  inventions.  As  syndicates  take  in  tow  also  weak  concerns, 
natural  selection  among  the  works  of  the  same  branch  ceases ;  and 


it  has  not  yet  been  proved  that  this  is  counterbalanced  b}-  the 
endeavors  of  the  various  members  of  the  syndicates  to  occupy  a 
prominent  position  in  the  same."  Now  every  word  said  here  by 
Mr.  Oppenheimer  in  disparagement  of  Protection,  recommends  it  to 
the  Sheffield  manufacturers.  They  want  to  be  relieved  from  com- 
petition ;  to  be  guaranteed  against  having  their  prices  cut  ;  and  to 
be  taken  in  tow  by  powerful  combinations  when  they  are  weak, 
instead  of  being  extinguished  by  competition.  Thus  the  stars  in 
their  courses  seem  to  fight  for  Mr.  Chamberlain  ;  for  the  opposition 
between  private  and  public  interests  which  our  individualist  system 
of  industry  creates  makes  it  almost  impossible  for  the  Free  Trader  to 
attack  Protection  on  public  grounds  without  recommending  it  on 
private  ones.  There  was  a  time  when  Free  Imports  obviously  paid 
the  British  manufacturer,  and  the  Corn  Laws  did  not.  The  result 
was  that  Cobden  was  enabled  to  take  the  field  with  a  war  chest  of 
nearly  half  a  million.  To-day  many  of  the  manufacturers  are  con- 
tending vigorously  that  Free  Imports  do  not  pay  them  ;  and  the 
Free  Trader  can  only  reply  by  demonstrating,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  Free  Imports  pay  the  nation.  But  what  does  the  manufacturer 
care  about  the  nation  ?  All  the  nation  does  for  him  is  to  provide  a 
workhouse  for  him  if  he  fails  to  make  money.  The  nation  still 
repudiates  Socialism  ;  and  it  cannot  have  its  Unsocialism  both  ways. 
If  we  will  not  conduct  our  own  industries  for  our  own  benefit,  we 
must  not  be  surprised  if  the  manufacturer  takes  us  at  our  word  and 
looks  after  himself  instead  of  after  us. 

Protection  and  Labor. 

As  to  the  employee  in  the  steel  works,  he,  of  course,  does  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment.  The  less  steel  made  in  Germany  and  the 
more  in  England,  the  better  for  him.  In  vain  will  the  Free  Trader 
implore  him  to  remember  his  brother  whose  bread  is  earned  in  the 
trades  that  produce  the  exports  that  now  pay  for  the  imported 
German  steel.  He  will  blithely  reply  that  they  can  come  into  the 
steel  trade  ;  and  the  Free  Trader  cannot  very  well  retort  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  argument  that  j^ou  cannot  teach  new  tricks  to  an  old 
dog.  A  nation  never  grows  old,  and  must  be  always  learning  new 
tricks  if  it  is  to  keep  its  place  in  the  world.  In  fact,  the  employee's 
argument  is  unanswerable  unless  it  can  be  proved  either  that  we 
cannot  make  steel  as  well  as  other  nations  do,  or  else  that  we  are 
capable  of  rendering  to  the  rest  of  the  world  services  of  so  much 
greater  value  than  steel  making,  that  it  is  not  worth  our  while  to 
make  steel,  whether  we  can  make  it  as  well  as  the  foreigner  or  not, 
or  even  whether  we  can  make  it  better.  But  how  can  such  a  pre- 
tension be  proved  ?  What  guarantee  have  we,  with  our  present 
tolerance  of  sweating,  that  if  we  lose  steel  it  will  not  be  replaced  by 
pickles  and  jam,  by  slops,  cordage,  soap,  ''slaughtered''  furniture, 
rubber  goods  and  oil  cloth,  rather  than  by  the  products  of  the 
chemist,  the  electrician,  the  philosopher,  poet,  legislator,  or  whoever 
else  may  be  accepted  as  more  important  to  mankind  than  the  steel 
smelter  ?     Here  again  the  changed  conditions  of  the  world's  industry 


alter  the  force  of  the  political  appeal.  In  1846  it  was  clear  that  we 
could  hold  our  steel  trade  against  the  world,  because  we  made  steel 
better  than  any  other  nation  could.  But  in  doing  so  we  taught  our 
customers  how  to  make  steel  for  themselves  ;  and  the  development 
of  electric  power  has  completed  the  lesson  by  making  an  Italian  or 
Swiss  waterfall  as  valuable  as  a  Yorkshire  coal  mine.  There  are  few 
manufactures  now  that  one  nation  cannot  carry  on  as  easily  as 
another  when  once  it  gets  its  hand  in  and  its  resources  developed. 
It  would  be  hard  to  persuade  us  nowadays  that  Belgium  and  Ger- 
many cannot  make  steel  for  themselves  as  well  as  for  one  another  ; 
and  what  is  true  of  these  contiguous  countries  is  equally  true  of 
England,  the  United  States,  Japan  and  Lombardy.  In  all  such 
industries  the  substitution  of  home  production  for  purchase  from 
abroad  can  be  effected  by  import  duties  without  decrease  of  employ- 
ment, which  is  the  only  point  that  interests  the  employee.  Clearly, 
we  have  a  case  here  which,  whether  it  be  right  or  wrong,  is, 
to  say  the  very  least,  plausible  enough  for  electioneering  purposes. 
It  is  by  no  means  ill-calculated  to  carry  the  day  with  the  operative 
steel  worker  and  his  fellows  in  cognate  industries  when  it  is  backed, 
as  it  is,  by  his  obvious  and  immediate  interest  as  a  vendor  of 
labor. 

Free  Trade  and  Labor. 

When  we  pass  on  to  industries  permanently  handicapped  in 
England  by  climatic  conditions  and  British  idiosyncratic  inaptitude, 
the  Free  Trade  position  is  undeniable :  international  trade  is  clearly 
a  labor-saving  device.  But  here  the  vice  of  our  proletarian  system 
instantly  asserts  itself.  The  vendor  of  labor  is  never  favorable  to 
labor-saving  devices.  Machinery  had  to  be  forced  on  the  proletariat 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  and  to  this  day  it  is  welcomed  only  by 
the  organized  trades  whose  piecework  lists  enable  them  to  secure 
a  share  of  the  increased  output.  Stuart  Mill  pointed  out  long  ago 
that  machinery  had  not  lightened  the  toil  of  the  working  classes, 
and  had  beggared  many  of  them  without  compensation.  Precisely 
the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Free  Imports.  No  doubt  also  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Protective  Tariffs.  But  the 
resultant  indifference  of  the  proletariat  to  benefits  which  it  does  not 
share  throws  it  back  on  its  own  immediate  personal  interest  in  the 
labor  market.  The  more  convincingly  the  Free  Trader  demonstrates 
that  under  Protection  we  should  need  more  labor  to  supply  our 
wants  than  at  present,  the  more  strongly  he  recommends  it  to  the 
man  who  lives  by  selling  labor.  When  that  man  has  considered  the 
matter  deepl5renough  to  understand  that  the  price  of  labor  is  limited 
by  its  product,  he  is  generally  a  Socialist  who  knows  also  that  wages 
annually  fall  short  of  that  limit  by  no  less  than  ^650,000,000  of 
rent  and  interest,  and  that  until  they  absorb  that  ^650,000,000,  the 
need  of  the  organizer  of  industry  for  more  hands  is  the  opportunity 
of  the  laborer.  It  is  true  that  the  more  skilled  of  the  pro-Tariff 
economists  are  prepared  to  prove  that  the  effect  of  a  Tariff  would  be 
just  the  opposite  ;  that  it  would  stimulate  the  employer  to  higher 
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efficiency  in  method  and  greater  economy  in  unskilled  labor.  But 
the  pro-Tariff  economist  takes  particular  care  to  do  nothing  of  the 
sort  when  he  addresses  the  working  classes. 

The  Free  Traders,  on  the  other  hand,  urge  their  unpopular  labor- 
saving  theory  on  every  platform.  The  corollary  that  the  more 
labor  and  capital  we  save  in  one  industry  the  more  we  shall  have  for 
developing  another,  commends  itself  as  little  to  the  man  displaced  by 
the  international  division  of  labor  as  it  did  to  the  man  displaced  by 
machinery.  Even  the  appeal  to  him  not  "to  tax  the  food  of  the 
people  "  is  not  so  conclusive  as  those  who  urge  it  think.  Any  vege- 
tarian or  teetotaller  can  testify  to  the  intense  hostility  of  the  working 
classes  to  any  demonstration  of  the  practicability  of  cheaper  feeding. 
Demonstrations  that  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  are,  on  the  contrary, 
highly  popular.  The  reason  is  plain.  Unregulated,  unorganized  labor 
— that  is,  the  labor  of  the  bulk  of  our  proletariat — can,  under  our 
present  system,  hope  for  no  higher  wages  than  will  keep  it  alive. 
Reduce  that  cost  ;  and  an  equivalent  fall  in  wages  will  be  produced 
by  the  competition  of  the  unemployed,  who  are  always  with  us, 
though  we  treat  them  as  negligible  when  their  numbers  fall  below 
the  point  at  which  they  cease  to  trouble  us  by  agitations.  This 
"  iron  law  of  wages  "  has  been  the  theme  of  the  Labor  orator  ever 
since  the  phrase  was  brought  into  vogue  by  Lassalle,  who  seized  on 
the  admission  of  the  orthodox  economists  that  subsistence  wages  are 
''  the  natural  price  of  labor."  Even  Trade  Unionism  struggles  for  no 
more  than  the  recognition,  maintenance,  and  steadying  of  this 
standard  by  means  of  "  a  living  wage."  It  is  the  greatest  mistake  to 
suppose  that  prosperity  is  associated  in  the  laborer's  imagination 
with  cheapness.  That  is  the  notion  of  the  middle  class  man  with  a 
stable  position  and  a  fixed  income.  Cheapness  to  the  laborer  connotes 
poverty.  This  may  seem  unreasonable,  just  as  his  association  of  war 
and  high  prices  with  "good  times"  may  seem  unreasonable,  and 
would  actually  be  so  in  a  Socialist  State.  But  under  our  social 
system  the  consumer's  extremity  is  the  producer's  opportunity ;  and 
to  threaten  a  producer  with  high  prices  is  like  threatening  a  glazier 
with  a  hailstorm.  You  may  dismay  a  workman's  wife  by  telling  her 
that  boots  and  bread  will  be  dearer  under  Protection  ;  but  her  hus- 
band, who  will  probably  leave  it  to  her  to  make  both  ends  meet, 
has  a  lurking  expectation  that  even  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  breaks  his 
pledge  and  puts  more  on  bread  than  he  takes  off  tea,  yet  an 
increased  cost  of  living  will  mean  a  rise  in  wages.  If  you  tell  him 
that  wages  are  lower  in  protected  Europe,  he  admits  it  with  some 
contempt  for  the  foreigner,  but  reminds  you  that  they  are  higher 
in  protected  "Anglo-Saxon"  America.  He  may  be  virtually  wrong 
in  either  case  or  in  both  ;  but  we  are  here  dealing  with  probabilities 
as  to  his  electoral  attitude  towards  the  fiscal  controversy  and  not 
with  the  soundness  of  his  views  or  the  accuracy  of  his  information. 
If  the  working  classes  were  preponderantly  Radical  in  politics,  as  the 
Reformers  of  1832  and  1846  erroneously  believed  them  to  be,  the 
high  standing  of  Free  Trade  among  the  Liberal  traditions  might 
count  for  something.     But  they  are  preponderanily  Conservative:  so 
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much  so  that  since  their  enfranchisement  in  1884  the  only  brand 
of  Democracy  they  have  tolerated — outside  municipal  Progressivism, 
which  repudiates  Free  Trade  in  labor — has  been  Tory  Democracy. 

The  Case  for  Free  Trade. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  inducements  of  Protection  to  the  real 
strength  of  the  Free  Trade  position.  Free  Trade  has  its  heroic  side : 
Cobden  was  something  more  than  the  mouthpiece  of  the  sordid 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  forties  ;  and  his  doctrine  is  as  applic- 
able to  the  new  conditions  as  to  the  old,  though  it  makes  much 
greater  demands  on  the  national  mind  and  character,  and  has  no 
such  overwhelming  backing  of  immediate  commercial  interest. 

Let  us  assume  that  for  all  practical  purposes  there  is  now  no 
permanent  need  for  international  trade  between  civilized  nations  in 
machinery  and  textiles,  in  metal-work,  wood-work,  brick-work,  glass- 
work,  or,  indeed,  in  anything  but  natural  products — that  each  nation, 
after  a  protected  apprenticeship,  can  do  all  this  work  for  itself  just  as 
skilfully  and  cheaply  as  any  of  the  others.  To  the  Protectionist  this 
seems  a  decisive  concession.  Convinced  as  he  is  that  by  a  com- 
bination of  tariffs  with  price  manipulation  and  dumping,  those  com- 
petitors who  enjoy  all  the  economies  of  production  on  a  very  large 
scale  can  capture  our  existing  markets,  he  asks  whether,  when  there 
is  no  economic  advantage  to  be  gained  by  it,  we  intend  deliberately 
to  allow  ourselves  to  become  as  dependent  on  the  foreigner  for  every 
article  in  our  houses,  including  the  fabric  of  the  house  itself,  and  for 
every  stitch  of  clothes  on  our  backs,  as  we  now  are  for  our  food.  The 
super-Cobdenite  answer  is  simply  Why  not  ?  Why  does  a  Prime 
Minister  or  a  poet,  an  Archbishop  or  an  astronomer,  recklessly  make 
himself  dependent  for  the  blacking  of  his  boots  and  the  cooking  of 
his  dinner  on  a  class  which  is  in  continual  strife  with  his  own?  Why 
does  he  not  clamor  for  Protective  legislation  to  secure  for  him  a 
share  in  the  bootblacking  and  the  cooking  industry  ?  Clearly  because 
he  has  mastered  a  more  diflficult  function,  and  knows  that  it  is  worth 
his  household's  while  to  perform  the  easier  one  for  him.  Far  from 
being  disabled  by  his  exclusion  from  the  common  drudgeries  of 
civilization,  he  finds  his  wealth,  power  and  importance  greatly 
increased.  He  accepts  the  theory  of  staple  industries  without 
reserve,  and  insists  that  his  own  industry  is  a  more  important  staple 
than  agriculture,  because  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone. 

Therefore,  says  the  super-Cobdenite,  let  any  of  our  present  indus- 
tries go  if  it  must  :  we  can  find  something  better  to  do,  and  pay  for 
our  imports  with  the  fruit  of  higher  work.  Now,  whatever  else  this 
doctrine  may  be,  it  is  not  sordid.  Nor  can  it  be  bluntly  dismissed 
as  unpractical  ;  for  the  process  it  contemplates  is  one  which  no 
tariff  can  finally  stand  against  if  we  are  capable  of  higher  occupations 
than  our  present  ones.  It  may  become  the  avowed  policy  of  the 
world  when  social  integration  obliterates  frontiers  and  effects  those 
simple  socialist  preliminaries,  in  the  absence  of  which  industry  is 
only  an  organization  of  robbery.     Even  as  it  is,  a  strong  case  can  be 
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made  for  it.  At  worst,  though  we  are  clearly  no  cleverer  than  our 
neighbors  at  present,  yet  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  Invention  ;  and 
if  the  supplantation  of  all  our  industries  by  foreign  competition, 
which  is  theoretically  a  possible  phenomenon  under  Free  Trade,  forced 
on  us  the  alternative  of  facing  starvation  or  else  finding  some  new 
employment  for  our  brains  and  labor,  we  probably  should  not  all 
die,  though  some  of  us  might  before  the  rest  were  convinced  of  the 
reality  and  imminence  of  the  danger,  like  the  unfortunate  Tuscan 
strawplaiters  who  cling,  for  twopence  a  day,  to  an  industry  in  which 
they  have  to  compete  with  Chinese  women  chopstick-fed  with  rice 
by  their  sweaters  lest  their  hands  should  have  to  stop  work  for  a 
moment.  We  very  wisely  exchanged  strawplaiting  for  straw  hat- 
making  ;  and  nobody  doubts  that  Luton  is  all  the  better  for  it. 
But  a  general  supplantation  is  still  only  a  vision.  Before  it  comes, 
all  possible  improvements  in  methods  of  production  have  to  be  ex- 
hausted. Now  it  is  not  credible  that  we  have  yet  got  further  than 
the  threshold  of  the  mechanical  developments  that  lie  before  us. 
We  have  not  3^et  harnessed  the  tides  to  our  power  factories,*  nor 
taken  the  house-to-house  distribution  of  electric  power  and  the  use 
of  machine  tools  in  highly  skilled  fingers  seriously  in  hand.  Until  we 
do,  a  return  to  protection  may  well  seem  to  the  super-Cobdenite 
a  mere  refuge  for  laziness  and  a  respite  for  obsolescence. 

The  Socialist  Free  Trader. 

Certain  obvious  replies  to  this  are  discounted  when  the  Free 
Trader  is  also  a  Socialist.  For  instance,  the  fact  that  Venice  sank 
when  her  trade  left  her,  and  that  what  happened  in  Venice  has 
happened  in  all  the  other  States  and  cities  which  have  been  left  high 
and  dry  by  changes  in  the  currents  of  trade,  is  not  conclusive  as  to 
future  developments.  The  defeated  trades  and  methods,  like  the  old 
handloom  weavers  in  England,  have  always  begun  the  decay  by 
starving  themselves  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  undersell  the  victorious 
foreign  product.  The  Socialist  Free  Trader  advocates  a  statutory 
Minimum  Wage,  with  such  an  extension  of  our  Factory  Legislation 
that  an  industry  would  be  abandoned  the  moment  it  ceased 
to  support  its  employees  at  the  full  national  standard  of  living. 
If  Venice  had  known  this  modern  political  device,  and  had  been 
forced  by  it  to  choose  between  sudden  death  and  (say)  the  Suez 
Canal,  before  her  energy  had  been  sapped  by  poverty,  she  might 
possibly  have  made  the  canal  and  even  invented  the  turbine  steamer, 
or,  at  least,  established  the  best  fleet  of  Cape  liners  in  Europe.  Un- 
fortunately, Venice  had  cheap  labor,  the  greatest  curse  under  which 
a  State  can  groan.  If  the  United  States  beat  us  in  mechanical 
invention  in  the  nineteenth  century,  it  was  because  their  labor  was, 
happily  for  them,  so  dear.  If  we  engaged  a  hundred  laborers  to  do 
the  work  of  two  Americans  with  a  hydraulic  lift  or  a  steam  crane, 
the  reason  was  that  human  life  was  cheaper  than  machinery  in  Eng- 
land and  dearer  in  America.     If  the  twentieth  century  Free  Trader, 

*  See  Britain  and  the  British  Seas,  by  H.  J.  Mackinder  (London  :   Ileinetnann  ;   1902). 
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unlike  Cobden  and  his  followers,  combines  freedom  of  imports  with 
the  resolute  enforcement  by  law  of  a  high  standard  of  living  for 
labor  at  home,  so  that  the  fatal  path  of  competition  in  cheapness 
founded  on  sweating  is  barred,  and  only  the  upward  path  of  increased 
efficiency  in  production,  or  the  opening  up  of  new  and  higher 
industries  (in  short,  the  advancement  of  civilization)  remains  open, 
he  is  on  new  ground,  and  the  rout  of  the  Manchester  economists 
by  the  Bismarck-Chamberlainite  school  does  not  affect  him.  The 
supplantation  by  foreign  competition  of  all  the  trades  lamented  by 
the  Birmingham  Tariff  Reform  League,  including  even  the  tiftietn 
annual  and  positively  final  ruin  of  the  Welsh  tin  plate  trade,  leaves 
him  as  tranquil  as  the  Jews  are  left  by  their  withdrawal  from 
husbandry  to  finance,  or,  as  it  might  be  fashionably  called,  "the  ruin 
of  Jewish  agriculture."  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  meet  foreign  com- 
petition by  improving  our  methods  (as  in  sugar  refining)  up  to  the 
limit  of  possibility  ;  and  if  we  are  then  surpassed  in  economy  of  pro- 
duction for  any  reason  whatever,  we  can  surrender  the  industry 
without  regret,  and  make  ourselves  dependent  on  other  nations  for 
it  as  frankly  as  we  have  made  ourselves  dependent  for  wheat,  at  the 
same  time  entering  on  a  higher  industry  to  get  the  wherewithal  to 
pay  for  our  imports.  If,  in  the  future,  Russia  or  America  builds  all 
the  ships  in  Europe,  manufactures  all  the  house  fittings,  makes  all 
the  hardware  and  soft  goods,  and,  in  short,  as  far  as  the  ordinary 
everyday  commodities  of  civilization  are  concerned,  reduces  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  the  dependence  of  a  Rothschild,  whilst  the  other 
nations  emulate  one  another  in  scientific  and  learned  handicrafts  or 
headicrafts,  the  only  party  to  the  transaction  who  need  complain  of 
having  the  worst  of  the  bargain  will  be  Russia  or  America  as  the 
case  may  be.  It  is  easy  to  object  on  the  ground  of  the  unwhole- 
someness  of  excessive  specialization  ;  but  factory  industry  without 
abundant  leisure  and  good  wages  is  specialization  gone  mad.  The 
higher  pursuits  carry  their  own  cure  for  specialization  ;  for  no  one 
can  work  at  them  profitably  for  long  hours  ;  and  the  specialists 
of  the  higher  professions  are  the  amateurs  of  a  hundred  sports, 
athletic  and  artistic,  and  even  of  a  hundred  industries,  from  forestry 
and  haymaking  to  roadmaking.  In  fact,  though  division  of  labor 
among  slaves  and  proletaries  may  be  and  has  been  carried  to  a 
dehumanizing  extreme,  it  has  no  terrors  for  the  Socialist  Free 
Trader  ;  whilst  the  ideal  of  perfect  independence  and  self-sufficiency, 
whether  for  individuals  or  nations,  is,  in  his  view,  absurd  beyond  all 
reasonable  tolerance. 

Our  worst  danger  lies  in  the  possibility  of  the  United  Kingdom 
investing  its  capital  in  this  hypothetical  Russia,  and  living  on  its 
dividends,  making  the  whole  country  a  magnified  Nice  or  Mentone, 
with  huge  imports,  no  exports,  and  a  population  of  retainers  minis- 
tering to  an  idle  and  worthless  rich  class  ;  but  as  this  is  an  evil 
which  is  rampant  already,  and  will  have  to  be  sternly  extirpated  by 
Socialism,  protection  or  no  protection.  Free  Trade  or  no  Free  Trade, 
if  we  are  not  to  go  the  way  of  Rome  or  Babylon,  no  Socialist  can 
include  it  as  a  factor  in  his  political  theory  of  the  future.     It  is  silly 
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to  take  measures  against  the  foreign  producer  whilst  submitting  like 
sheep  to  the  exactions  of  the  unproductive  consumer  at  home.  No 
producer,  whatever  his  nationality,  can  injure  us  as  our  own  idlers 
injure  us  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  parliamentary  conspiracy  of  silence  on 
this  point,  it  will  remain  the  true  centre  of  the  industrial  problem, 
and  of  the  moral  and  patriotic  problem,  until  we  have  courage  and 
character  enough  to  face  it  and  set  our  idlers  to  work.  If  we  persist 
in  plutocracy,  nothing  will  be  of  any  use  :  we  shall  simply  go  to  the 
devil  with  our  eyes  open.  What  is  the  use  of  ignoring  the  glaring 
fact  that  the  tariffs  of  the  protectionist  countries  have  not  solved  a 
single  social  problem  for  them  ?  Their  populations  are  just  as  poor, 
their  bankruptcies  as  frequent,  their  crises  of  unemployment  as 
acute,  their  slums  as  squalid  as  ours.  Protection  is  precisely  like 
Free  Trade  in  the  fact  that  when  either  system  displaces  a  trade 
the  workers  suffer  the  worst  of  the  ruin,  and  when  it  multiplies  its 
gains  the  prize  money  is  riddled  through  a  ladder  and  the  proprietary 
class  gets  what  falls  between  the  rungs. 

The  Confusion  of  Tongues. 

Another  practical  political  question  of  the  hour  is  whether, 
pending  the  actual  planking  down  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  tariff — for 
the  original  ten  per  cent,  proposals,  having  served  their  purpose  of 
opening  the  discussion,  may  now  be  discarded — any  real  agreeinent 
can  be  found  among  the  partisans  who  have  been  taking  sides  on 
the  question  of  Free  Trade  versus  Protection  since  October,  1903. 
Consider  again  the  double  object  of  the  Tariff  agitation  :  the  further 
integration  of  the  Empire,  and  the  protection  of  British  industry 
from  foreign  competition.  Each  is  put  forward  as  a  stalking-horse 
for  its  fellow  ;  and  the  result,  for  the  ordinary  citizen,  is  the  usual 
British  muddle,  our  political  orators  and  leader  writers  slipping  from 
one  point  of  view  to  the  other,  and  condemning  all  discrimination 
between  them  as  "inconsistent."  Many  "  little  Englanders  "  covet 
Protection  so  keenly  that  they  are  ready  to  sacrifice  their  anti- 
Imperialism  for  it.  Many  Free  Traders  desire  the  Empire  so 
ardently  that  they  are  ready  to  sacrifice  Free  Imports  to  it.  Many 
Socialists  who  believe  in  Free  Imports  would  sacrifice  United  States 
wheat  for  a  statutory  minimum  wage,  and  German  steel  for  nation- 
alization of  railways.  Many  Protectionist  Socialists  dare  not  trust 
our  present  class  Governments  and  their  lobbies  with  the  power  of 
manipulating  tariffs.  The  cross  currents  of  interest  and  theory  are 
so  numerous  that  even  in  parliament,  where  party  discipline  is 
forced  to  the  utmost,  we  have  the  Conservatives  divided  into  Free 
Importers,  Retaliatory  Free  Fooders,  and  Chamberlainites  ;  whilst  on 
the  Liberal  side  the  old  divisions  between  Anti-Socialists  and  Col- 
lectivists  (alias  Whigs  and  Progressives),  Roseberyites  and  Banner- 
manites,  are  now  complicated  by  a  Liberal  Tariff  League  opposing 
the  Cobdenites,  and  indeed  by  the  very  divisions  on  the  Fiscal 
Question  that  have  appeared  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House. 
No  doubt  the  popular  newspaper  division  between  Balfourite  and 
Chamberlainite  is  a  blunder  :  Mr.  Balfour  has  certainly  done  all  that 
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man  could  do  to  explain  that  he  is  ready  for  Mr.  Chamberlain's  pro- 
gram as  soon  as  the  country  is  ready  for  it,  and  that  nothing  short 
of  it  will  be  of  any  use.  None  the  less,  two  sorts  of  tariff  are  pos- 
sible :  one  to  tax  imported  manufactures  and  leave  food  free,  thereby 
accepting  our  dependence  for  wheat  on  the  United  States  and 
Russia,  and  on  the  Argentine  for  mutton,  as  frankly  as  we  accept 
our  necessary  dependence  on  China  for  Chinese  tea  ;  and  the  other 
to  tax  not  only  manufactures  but  food  imported  from  outside  the 
Empire,  with  a  view  to  make  the  Empire  self-sufficing  as  to  food  by 
substituting  Canadian  for  United  States  wheat  and  New  Zealand 
mutton  for  South  American.  Add  to  the  intelligent  exponents  of 
these  two  views  the  unintelligent  people  who,  vaguely  assenting  to 
the  cry  for  a  weapon  to  retaliate  with  in  tariff  wars,  imagine  that  a 
retaliatory  tariff  need  not  be  preferential  and  does  not  violate  "  the 
true  principles  of  Free  Trade."  Set  against  them  the  superstitious 
people  who  believe  that  the  Napoleonic  episode  of  the  big  and  little 
loaf  was  a  Cobdenite  episode.  Finally,  imagine  the  effect  of  coming 
to  business  in  the  'House  of  Commons  with  a  tariff  on  2,000  articles, 
with  Mr.  Chamberlain  fighting  his  way  in  committee  through  the 
opposition  raised  by  quite  unforeseen  practical  reactions  of  his  pro 
posals,  with  supporters  attacking  him  here,  and  opponents  rallying 
to  him  there,  according  to  the  special  incidence  of  this  or  that  item 
of  the  great  tariff;  and  some  faint  notion  may  be  gathered  of  the 
approaching  confusion,  and  of  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  there  is 
any  single  clue,  in  the  shape  of  an  abstract  principle,  that  will  guide 
our  statesmen  and  electors  through  it. 

Another  Way  Out. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  fortunate  that  tariff  manipulation  is  not  the 
only  active  course  open  to  us.  There  are  other  ways  of  helping  our 
oversea  commerce  ;  and  as  those  ways  fortunately  involve  important 
instalments  of  Socialism,  the  Fabian  Society  desires  to  draw  attention 
to  them,  knowing  that  their  Socialistic  character  will  recommend 
them  at  once  to  the  intelligence  of  the  country,  and  shock  nobody 
but  its  ancient  politicians.  Further,  they  are  badly  needed  in  any 
case,  and  will,  in  fact,  have  to  be  dealt  with  whether  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  next  ten  years  be  Free  Trade  or  Protectionist. 

The  Empire. 

First,  there  is  the  question  ot  the  enormous  distances  which 
separate  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  If  these  distances  \vere  over 
land  instead  of  over  sea,  the  empire  would  be  impossible.  As  it  is,  they 
constitute  a  striking  difference  between  us  and  the  German  Empire, 
the  United  States,  and  indeed  all  the  other  world-powers,  which, 
except  for  their  African  territories,  are,  so  to  speak,  ring-fenced.  A 
glance  at  the  map  of  the  world  will  shew  how  natural  it  is  that 
Bavaria  should  be  federated  with  Wurtemburg  and  Illinois  with 
Indiana,  and  how  absurd  it  is  that  Jamaica  should  be  an  append- 
age of  England  and  that  Canada  should  maintain  armed  forces  and 
custom  houses  against  the  United  States.     Such  incidents  as  the  flat 
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refusal  of  Canada  to  contribute  to  our  fleet  on  the  express  ground 
that  she  intends  to  have  a  fleet  of  her  own,  and  of  AustraUa  to 
admit  our  exports  freely,  shew  how  determined  our  colonists  are 
that  the  bond  between  us  shall  not  be  one  of  dependence  or  subjec- 
tion. They  do  not  want  to  cut  the  painter ;  but  they  will  keep  the 
axe  in  their  own  hands.  Considering  that  these  distant  Dominions 
and  Commonwealths,  though  on  many  points  much  more  Conservative 
in  sentiment  than  we  are,  are  practically  as  Republican  in  their  social 
atmosphere  as  Switzerland,  whilst  Imperialism  in  England  is  associ- 
ated with  a  revival  of  court  influence  and  aristocratic  prestige,  is  it 
not  at  least  possible  that  there  will  be  a  considerable  revulsion  of 
feeling  among  the  colonial  premiers  and  their  class  as  soon  as  they 
become  sufficiently  familiar  with  London  society  to  realize  the  ex- 
clusiveness  of  our  system  and  the  frivolity  and  idleness  of  the 
colleagues  it  will  saddle  them  with  ?  The  notion  that  the  forces 
making  for  disintegration  can  be  neutralized  by  ten  per  cent,  pre- 
ferential duties  is  not  worth  discussing  :  indeed  the  raising  of  the 
fiscal  question  seems  at  least  as  likely  to  reveal  our  commercial 
antagonisms  as  our  community  of  interests.  And  the  huge  distances 
will  be  mighty  forces  on  the  side  of  disintegration  unless  we  abolish 
them. 

Well,  why  not  abolish  them  ?  Distances  are  now  counted  in 
days,  not  in  miles.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  is  as  wide  as  it  was  in  1870  ; 
but  the  United  States  are  four  days  nearer  than  they  were  then. 
Commercially,  however,  distance  is  mainly  a  matter  of  freightage. 
Now  it  is  as  possible  to  abolish  ocean  freightage  as  it  was  to  make 
Waterloo  Bridge  toll  free,  or  establish  the  Woolwich  free  ferry.  It 
is  already  worth  our  while  to  give  Canada  the  use  of  the  British 
Navy  for  nothing.  Why  not  give  her  the  use  of  the  mercantile 
marine  for  nothing  instead  of  taxing  bread  to  give  her  a  preference  ? 
Or,  if  that  is  too  much,  why  not  offer  her  special  rates  ?  It  is  really 
only  a  question  of  ocean  road  making.  A  national  mercantile  fleet, 
plying  between  the  provinces  of  the  Empire,  and  carrying  empire 
goods  and  passengers  either  free  or  at  charges  far  enough  below  cost 
to  bring  Australasia  and  Canada  commercially  nearer  to  England 
than  to  the  Continent,  would  form  a  link  with  the  mother  country 
which,  once  brought  fully  into  use,  could  never  be  snapped  without 
causing  a  commercial  crisis  in  every  province. 

Of  the  real  conditions  of  ocean  traffic  at  present  the  public  has 
no  suspicion.  All  our  lines  of  communication  are  controlled  by 
shipping  rings  which  carry  preferential  rating  (an  illegal  practice  in 
our  inland  transit)  to  an  extent  that  would  shock  Mr.  Chamberlain 
back  again  to  Free  Trade  if  he  realized  it  ;  for  their  preferences  are 
by  no  means  patriotic  :  they  have  helped  Belgium  into  our  Indian 
market,  and  Germany  and  America  into  South  Africa  and  New  Zea- 
land. The  Cotton  Conference  of  Liverpool  directly  assisted  the 
American  exporters  of  cotton  to  China  by  the  heavy  charges  they 
made  against  the  Lancashire  manufacturer — charges  which  were 
modified  only  after  repeated  protests.  These  rings  and  rates  con- 
stitute  the  most  dangerous  disintegrating  force  we  have  to  face. 


Our  railway  experience  proves  that  it  is  not  enough  to  make  pre- 
ferential rates  illegal.  They  reappear  too  easily  in  the  form  of 
rebates,  and  even  of  allowances  which  belong  to  the  more  private 
chapters  of  capitalist  history.  Besides,  even  if  the  preference  of 
certain  customers  could  be  abolished  in  all  its  forms,  indirect  as  well 
as  direct,  the  preference  of  places  would  still  remain  ;  for  though 
you  can  prevent  a  transit  company  from  openly  agreeing  to  carry 
one  man's  cotton  cheaper  than  that  of  his  next-door  neighbor,  you 
cannot  compel  it  to  give  equal  advantages  to  all  the  towns  and  all 
the  ports  in  the  Empire  without  regard  to  their  distance  from  our 
shores;  and  this  is  why  the  attempts  of  the  Railway  Commission  to 
abolish  preference  in  railway  rates  have  left  us  with  a  system  which 
could  not  be  much  worse  from  the  national-industrial  point  of  view 
if  there  were  no  Commission  at  all.  There  is  only  one  way  out  :  we 
must  own  our  own  trading  fleets  as  we  own  our  own  fighting  fleet. 
We  want  a  Canadian  fleet,  an  Australasian  fleet,  an  Indian  fleet,  and 
a  China  fleet  as  simple  extensions  of  the  parcel  post.  At  present, 
when  we  undertake  only  the  transport  of  sacks  of  letters,  we  provide 
for  it  by  Cunard  subsidies  and  the  like,  including  in  the  bargain  a 
call  on  the  Cunard  fleet  in  certain  national  emergencies  ;  but  it  is 
clear  that  when  we  get  seriously  to  work  with  our  whole  inter- 
imperial  industrial  ocean  traflfic,  the  subsidy  phase  will  be  outgrown, 
and  we  shall  build  our  own  liners,  and  conduct  the  traffic  and  fix  the 
rates  in  the  sole  interest  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  and  not,  as  at 
present,  simply  with  a  view  to  making  the  highest  profits  for  private 
shipowners.  The  Belgian  Government  has  for  a  long  time  past 
maintained  its  own  State  line  of  steamers  between  Ostend  and 
Dover,  greatly  promoting  its  trade  with  us  thereby  ;  and  it  has  not 
yet  occurred  to  us  that  the  Ostend-Dover  line  should  be  to  us  that 
most  telling  of  all  good  examples,  a  lost  opportunity.  No  doubt  it 
will  be  asked  whether  the  proposed  trading  fleets  are  to  be  paid 
for  wholly  by  the  mother  country  for  the  benefit  of  her  children. 
The  reply  is  that  even  so  it  would  pay  her  much  better  than  the 
present  system.  Still,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  trading 
fleet  should  not  be  an  Imperial  fleet  administered  by  an  Imperial 
Shipping  Board,  or  Industrial  Admiralty,  with  the  colonies  fully  re- 
presented on  it. 

But  a  free  or  assisted  ocean  ferry  by  itself  acts  as  an  enormous 
bounty  to  the  producer  on  the  coast.  Imagine  the  feelings  of  the 
Staffordshire  manufacturer  on  finding  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Quebec 
brought  commercially  nearer  to  Liverpool  and  London,  Southampton 
and  Glasgow,  than  his  own  works  !  Clearly  we  should  soon  have  to 
nationalize  our  railways  and  give  land  transit  as  cheaply  or  freely  as 
inter-imperial  marine  transit.  And  there  are  urgent  reasons  for 
railway  nationalization,  ocean  ferry  or  no  ocean  ferry.  The  thrice 
three  hundred  times  told  tale  of  our  absurd  system  of  competing 
railways — of  goods  sent  from  one  English  town  to  another  via  the 
United  States  because  they  are  carried  more  cheaply  in  that  way — 
need  not  be  retold  here.  Our  system  is  the  laughing  stock  of 
Europe.     We  had  to  take  our  telegraph  system  out  of  the  hands  of 


private  companies  because  it  pays  the  nation  to  have  a  complete 
system  of  telegraphic  communication  even  if  the  public  sixpences 
have  to  be  supplemented  by  taxation  to  make  both  ends  of  the  tele- 
graph exchequer  meet.  A  complete  railway  system  is  a  still  more 
pressing  need,  and  one  that  cannot  be  supplied  by  separate  companies 
working  for  separate  dividends,  or,  indeed,  for  any  dividend  at  all. 
Nationalization  of  railways,  then,  is  an  obvious  and  immediate 
measure  compared  with  which  a  tariff  is  the  most  farfetched  of 
fantasies. 

But  our  railways,  as  they  stand  at  present,  are  the  merest  nucleus 
of  an  adequate  internal  transit  system.  Industrially,  Great  Britain 
consists  only  of  its  railway  stations.  The  rest  of  the  country  remains 
unknown  and  inaccessible.  If  there  were  a  railway  station,  or  a 
posting  station  on  a  motor  road,  wherever  there  is  now  a  post  office ; 
and  if  the  absurd  iilb.  limit  to  the  parcel  post  were  abolished 
(beginning,  perhaps,  with  agricultural  produce),  great  tracts  of  Eng- 
lish country  which  are  now,  like  the  village  in  Haydn's  canzonet, 
"  asleep  or  dead  "  because  all  its  Lubins  fly  from  its  dulness  to  the 
unhealthy  activity  of  the  city  slums,  and  which  no  tariff  could  rouse, 
would  awaken  and  quicken.  It  is  useless  to  depend  on  commercial 
enterprise  for  such  an  undertaking,  because  commercial  enterprise 
will  not,  and  indeed  cannot,  construct  lines  that  do  not  pay,  for  the 
sake  of  national  benefits  that  cannot  be  swept  into  the  company's 
till.  It  is  no  comfort  to  a  company  to  see  all  the  incomes  in  the 
countryside  doubled  by  its  line  if  the  expenses  exceed  the  takings  at 
the  booking  office.  But  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  a  deficit 
on  a  national  locomotion  budget  would  be  merely  a  sprat  to  catch  a 
whale  :  the  increase  in  the  national  income  would  send  up  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  ordinary  taxes  and  excises  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Besides,  his  deficit  would  be  less  than  that  of  separate  companies 
attempting  the  same  work.  The  saving  by  unification  of  manage- 
ment in  railway  business  is  surprising.  The  Prussian  State  Railways 
saved  a  million  pounds  a  year  by  a  very  partial  concentration  of 
office  management.  Plausible  calculations  suggest  that  we  might 
reduce  our  freight  charges  to  the  continental  level  (that  is,  to  one- 
third  of  our  existing  charges),  and,  by  a  sinking  fund  lasting  less 
than  fifty  years,  buy  out  the  shareholders  as  well  out  of  the  saving 
which  a  transfer  of  railways  to  the  State  would  effect."  Now  that 
the  electrification  of  railways  seems  to  be  inevitable,  and  that  the 
supply  of  electric  power  is  so  largely  in  public  hands,  there  are 
technical  reasons  to  expect  economy  from  railway  nationalization 
which  did  not  exist  before. 

Against  such  savings  must  be  set  the  penalty  of  having  left  the 
first  planning  of  our  lines  to  companies  which  aimed  at,  instead  of 
avoiding,  competition  and  overlapping  whenever  they  saw  a  chance 
of  taking  one  another's  business.  Unification  will  therefore  cost 
more  now  than  it  would  have  cost  had  it  been  part  of  a  State  system 

*  Sir  J.  J.  Jenkins  estimates  a  probable  annual  saving  of  ten  per  cent.  (;(^9,000,ooo) 
by  concentration  of  railway  management.  Sir  A.  Hickman  believes  it  would  be  much 
more  than  that. — Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review^  15th  June,  1 900. 
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from  the  first.  But  it  cannot  cost  more  than  it  is  worth.  The  cal- 
culations of  those  who  predict  a  net  saving  in  railway  expenses  by 
nationalization  are  quite  unnecessary.  Railways  on  a  commercially 
paying  basis  are  as  absurd  as  Cheapside  or  London  Bridge  with  turn- 
pikes and  toll  takers  to  levy  their  cost  on  users.  Nobody  now  is  so 
foolish  as  to  expect  the  Bath  Road  to  shew  a  profit  on  the  cost  of 
surveying  and  mending  it ;  and  there  is  even  less  reason  for  demand- 
ing a  dividend  from  the  Great  Western  Railway.  Unfortunately,  we 
are  not  likely  to  think  of  this,  obvious  as  it  is,  as  long  as  we  remain  a 
nation  of  shopkeepers,  and  fatuously  accept  that  jibe  at  our  deficiency 
in  social  comprehension  as  a  compliment  to  our  practical  turn.  Our 
canals,  with  their  obsolete  tow-path  banks  which  will  not  bear  the 
wash  from  modern  water  motors,  satisfy  our  notions  perfectly,  even 
when  we  have  seen  the  new  Belgian  canal  which  is  to  raise  Bruges 
la  Morte  from  the  dead.  The  Manchester  ship  canal,  obvious  as  the 
need  for  it  was,  should  have  been  made  by  the  central  government ; 
and  it  is  disgraceful  to  us  that  it  was  not  so  made,  as  it  would  have 
been  in  any  other  developed  European  State.  With  national  rail- 
ways and  canals,  and  an  unlimited  parcel  post,  we  should  give  small 
holdings  a  chance,  and  find  out  what  English  agriculture  can  do  for 
itself  under  reasonable  conditions.  But  it  seems  easier  to  us  to 
balance  the  ruin  of  our  own  farmers  by  an  attempt  to  ruin  the 
American  farmers  than  to  face  the  effort  of  collective  action  for  the 
restoration  of  agricultural  prosperity.  During  the  last  half  century 
we  have  lost  more  by  our  "business  principle"  of  dividing  up  our 
national  work  into  competing  one-man  and  one-company  specula- 
tions, and  insisting  on  every  separate  speculation  paying  its  own 
separate  way,  than  by  all  the  tariffs  and  blockades  that  have  been 
set  up  against  us. 

Foreign    Trade. 

Foreign  Trade,  too,  needs  a  little  more  "  paternalism  "  than  we 
give  it.  There  is  nothing  in  our  annual  balance  sheet,  obsolete  as 
it  is  in  many  respects,  quite  so  staggering  as  the  item  of  ^600,000 
for  our  entire  consular  and  diplomatic  service.  This  is  not  a  mis- 
print for  six  millions  or  for  sixty  :  we  actually  spend  no  more  on  the 
representation  of  British  interests  in  the  four  continents  than  six 
hundred  thousand  pounds  ;  and  this  sum  includes  our  political 
diplomatists  as  well  as  our  commercial  agents.  No  doubt  our 
ambassadors  and  attaches  willingly  add  their  private  means  to  their 
salaries  in  order  to  protect  themselves  against  middle  class  intrusion 
and  competitioH  ;  but  the  consul  must  either  live  on  his  pay  or  give 
most  of  his  time,  his  thought,  and  his  interest  to  private  business. 
The  following  "slice  of  life"  from  a  recent  description  of  the  trans- 
Siberian  railway  gives  a  convincing  impression  of  the  result. 

"After  going  10  my  hotel  [at  Vlutlivostock,  the  most  important  town  on  the 
Trans-Siberian  railway]  1  went  out  to  visit  the  English  Consul.  There  wasn't 
one.  So  I  called  upon  the  American  representative.  'And  there  isn't  a  British 
Consul  or  a  British  representative  here?'  I  moaned.  'No.  There  are  com- 
mercial representatives  of  France  and  Germany  and  America,  Holland  and  Japan, 
but  no   British  representative.      One  or  two  of  the   Britishers  here  have  been 
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worrjring  your  Foreign  Office  this  last  year  or  two ;  but  they  don't  take  much 
notice.  Guess  you  Britishers  don't  want  trade.  We  Americans  and  the  Germans 
have  the  most  of  it.'  .  .  .  Another  day  I  met  a  Britisher  from  Shanghai  who 
was  half-despondent  and  half-blasphemous  about  British  trade  not  holding  its 
own.  He  gave  me  what  he  called  an  instance  of  how  the  British  Consul  is  'too 
big  for  his  job.'  He  went  into  a  Consulate  recently  and  asked,  'Could  you, 
please,  give  me  a  list  of  all  the  merchants  in  this  town  who  are  in  such-and-such 
a  line ? '  'Who  are  you ? '  asked  the  Consul.  'Well,  I'm  travelling  to  push  this 
particular  line  in  the  East.'  'Look  here,'  said  the  Consul,  'you  musn't  think  I'm 
here  as  a  sort  of  directory  to  help  men  who  have  got  something  to  sell.  You 
quite  misunderstand  a  Consul's  duties.'  '  Now,'  continued  this  wrathful  English- 
man to  me,  '  I  went  straight  to  the  German  Consulate  and  asked  as  politely  as  I 
could  if  he  had  a  list  of  firms  who  dealt  in  so-and-so.  Of  course  he  had :  he 
told  me  all  about  the  local  prices  and  who  would  be  likely  to  do  business 
with  me.'"* 

Here  we  come  upon  the  root  of  half  our  difficulties  in  the 
inveterate  survival  of  the  tradition  that  the  public  service  is  only 
the  outdoor  relief  department  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Our  system 
of  primogeniture  involves  the  existence  of  a  younger  .son  class  which, 
having  no  property,  must  either  lapse  into  the  vulgar  earning  class 
or  else  be  provided  with  sinecures.  Formerly  our  dukes  had  no 
scruple  in  extending  this  method  of  providing  for  their  relatives  to 
their  superfluous  butlers,  who  regarded  the  Inland  Revenue  Depart- 
ment much  as  the  cadets  of  the  house  regarded  the  embassies,  the 
Foreign  Office  and  the  Guards  mess  :  that  is,  as  their  perquisite. 
The  scandals  of  the  Crimean  War  led  to  the  introduction  of  the 
competitive  examination  system  for  the  Civil  Service,  and  the 
abolition  of  purchase  in  the  army  ;  but  though  this  got  rid  of  the 
butlers,  and  forced  the  younger  son  class  to  compete  for  places  with 
the  whole  class  of  the  secondarily  educated,  it  did  not  alter  the  sense 
of  caste  which  leads  a  Government  official  to  repudiate  the  notion 
that  he  is  a  commercial  traveller,  and  haughtily  contest  the  right  of 
"  the  public ''  to  com.e  into  his  office  without  an  appointment  or 
introduction  and  ask  him  questions.  Now  a  consul  who  is  not  a 
national  commercial  traveller,  and  who  is  preoccupied  with  the  im- 
portance to  his  own  social  position  of  keeping  the  common  bagman 
at  a  distance,  is  a  greater  danger  to  the  Empire  than  the  American 
and  German  fleets  combined. 

But,  indeed,  the  very  word  consul  is  a  guarantee  of  pompous 
nonsense.  What  we  want  is  an  agent  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  not  to 
fly  the  British  flag  and  insult  the  British  traveller,  but  to  get  business 
for  us.  Australian  gas  coal  and  hardwood  have  been  introduced  into 
South  Africa,  not  by  the  silent  operation  of  Imperial  fraternity,  but 
by  the  hustling  of  the  trade  office  opened  in  Cape  Town  by  the 
Governments  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria.  Canadian  govern- 
ment agents  send  home  not  only  consular  reports  to  be  buried  in 
bluebooks  which  are  never  advertized  nor  exposed  for  sale,  but 
orders  for  Canadian  produce.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  get 
any  consular  reports  from  our  colonies.  It  may  be  asked,  why  ? 
The  official  reply  is  so  exquisitely  foolish  that  it  should  not  be  read 

*  The  Real  Siberia,  by  John  Foster  l-'raser  (London:  Cassell ;   1902,     6s.). 
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without  a  little  preparation.  It  the  reader  is  now  sufticiently  braced, 
he  may  go  on  to  learn  that  as  consuls  are  under  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  the  colonies  are  not  foreign  countries,  we  have  no  consuls  in 
the  colonies  ! 

The  spectacle  of  the  activity  with  which  our  colonial  and  foreign 
competitors  are  backed  by  their  governments  is  not  wholly  lost  on 
us ;  for  we  find  our  trade  papers  vainly  demanding  from  our  incap- 
able "governing  class''  British  Trade  Bureaus  in  the  colonies  to 
keep  British  manufacturers  posted  in  ever}'  movement  of  supply  and 
demand,  every  advance  in  foreign  competition,  every  opening  for 
home  enterprise,  besides  offering  suggestions  for  the  recovery  of 
lost  trade,  and  keeping  lists  of  importers  and  files  of  trade  catalogues 
shewing  net  prices,  for  reference  on  the  spot.  Can  any  sane  man 
doubt  that  we  need  a  service  of  this  kind  in  every  country  with 
which  we  trade?  Its  organization  would  not  be  a  mere  matter  of  a 
consul  at  every  port.  The  local  agencies  doing  routine  work  in  an\' 
country  should  be  centralized  by  a  head  agency  or  Trade  Bureau, 
in  which  a  staff  of  experts  in  woollen,  cotton,  iron,  etc. — not  for- 
getting an  expert  in  labor  conditions — should  help  to  concert  our 
trade  with  that  country  as  a  whole.  There  should  be  permanent 
exhibitions  of  British  products  in  foreign  towns  or  ports,  and  per- 
manent exhibitions  of  foreign  products  in  our  own  manufacturing 
towns  (this  is  the  reality  at  which  that  absurd  job,  the  Imperial 
Institute,  aimed  awry),  both  exhibitions  being  carefully  kept  up  to 
date.  If  all  the  British  exporters  in  each  branch  at  each  port  would 
pool  their  interests  so  far  as  to  form  a  Guild  to  accept  contracts, 
afterwards  dividing  the  contracts  among  themselves,  the  British 
agent  could  obtain  contracts  to  place  at  their  disposal  ;  but  this 
would  involve  standardizing  the  quality  of  British  products  so  as 
to  stop  the  export  of  damaged  and  inferior  goods.  The  Bradford 
Wool  Conditioning  House,  established  in  1891  with  parliamentary 
powers,  standardizes  wool  now.  The  Congested  Districts  Board 
markets  in  England  fish  caught  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  Vic- 
toria organizes  her  poultry  and  egg  export  trade.  In  these  matters 
there  is  much  to  be  learnt  from  the  Canadian  and  Australasian 
Agents-General.  Their  governments  already  standardize  produce 
at  the  exporting  seaport.  They  know  how  their  official  trade  com- 
missioners work  already ;  and  they  themselves  lose  no  opportunity 
of  raising  the  credit  of  their  colony's  securities,  and  encouraging 
our  investors  to  supply  them  with  cheap  capital.  Among  other 
exploits,  they  have  established  a  Reign  of  Terror  in  the  London 
Press  by  the  vigor  and  the  convincing  fulness  of  information 
with  which  they  annihilate  the  newspaper  correspondents  who 
try  from  time  to  time  to  grind  commercial  axes  by  assuring  the 
Times  that  their  colonies  are  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  their 
advanced  labor  laws  breaking  down  in  a  welter  of  ruin  and  confu- 
sion. One  wonders  how  soon  England,  instead  of  complaining  use- 
lessly of  the  attacks  made  on  her  in  the  continental  press,  will  take 
a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  New  Zealand,  and  take  care  to  have 
these  attacks  met  by  somebody  on  the  spot  who  is  neither  a  Stilt- 
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Stalking  at  the  Embassy  nor  a  Barnacle  sticking  to  a  little  consulate, 
but  a  genuine  Agent-General  or  Trade  Commissioner  for  Great 
Britain. 

Technical   Education. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  we  neglect  education  as  we  neglect 
transit  and  foreign  markets.  On  the  contrary,  education  is  now  as 
much  a  fetish  in  England  as  in  China.  Millionaires  who,  a  few  cen- 
turies ago,  would  have  left  funds  to  redeem  Christian  prisoners  from 
Turkish  captivity,  now  divide  their  bounty  between  hospitals  and 
schools  or  public  libraries  ;  and  the  hospital  is  dragged  in  only 
because  it  has  a  spiritual  function  practically  identical  with  that  six- 
teenth century  sale  of  indulgences  of  which  Tetzel  was  the  Sydney 
Holland.  When  we  abolish  the  subscription-begging  private  hospital, 
many  of  its  gifts  and  bequests  will  be  turned  to  education  ;  but  they 
will  still  be  largely  wasted  on  survivals  of  the  old  schooling  which 
was  devised  to  produce  that  obsolete  commodity,  the  book  written 
in  Latin  (the  medieval  Volapuk  or  Esperanto),  and  that  obsolete 
specialist,  the  medieval  grammarian.  In  the  Mesopotamian  name  of 
Education  we  might  sink  hundreds  of  millions  without  getting  what 
we  most  urgently  need :  that  is,  more  technical  instruction  in  indus- 
trial and  political  science.  All  the  free  Hbraries  in  the  world  will  not 
turn  our  ignorant  and  passionate  Liberal  and  Conservative  partisans 
into  capable  voters,  nor  save  our  electrical  manufacturers  from  dis- 
graceful defeat,  beyond  all  practicable  rescue  by  the  custom  house,  at 
the  hands  of  German-Swiss  firms.  Our  most  ancient  and  famous 
universities  are  too  venerable  for  reform.  An  attempt  to  adapt 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  modern  industrial  needs  would  be  an  act 
of  Vandalism  comparable  to  the  turning  of  Westminster  Abbey  into 
a  railway  station.  They  are  the  onlv  two  institutions  of  their  kind 
in  the  world  ;  and  though  it  is  conceivable  that  in  the  future  their 
undergraduates  and  dons  may  be  represented  by  wax  figures,  and 
admission  regulated  by  a  turnstile,  no  real  change  is  likely  to  be 
tolerated.  It  is  none  the  less  necessary  to  recognize  the  need  for 
genuine  modern  universities  consisting  of  technical  schools,  and 
making  no  attempt  to  compete  with  the  older  foundations  in  their 
professed  work — hardly  convincing  in  its  results — of  forming  the 
character  and  enriching  the  minds  of  its  students,  relying  rather  on 
the  moral  and  intellectual  discipline  of  learning  to  do  something 
under  pressure  of  a  conviction  that  the  acquirement  will  presently 
have  to  stand  the  severe  test  of  the  markets  of  the  world.  We 
recognize  this  need  so  far  as  to  give  to  our  university  colleges 
^27,000  a  year:  about  the  income  of  a  single  peer  anxiously  looking 
out  for  an  American  heiress  to  increase  his  pocket  money.  Would 
it  be  too  much  to  suggest  a  prompt  increase  to  at  least  a  beggarly 
quarter  million  ? 

But  suppose  we  get  our  quarter  million  !  Suppose  we  even 
attain  to  as  many  and  as  well  equipped  and  efficient  universities  as 
Prussia  or  France,  where  are  we  to  catch  our  students  and  pro- 
fessors ?     There  must  be  a  capacity-catching  machine  to  find  them 
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— one  which  will  sel  to  work  on  children  ten  years  before  they  are 
ripe  for  the  university.  At  present  the  machine  is  a  chance  supply  of 
secondary  schools  to  which  only  ten  per  cent,  of  the  population  can 
afford  to  send  their  children.  This  means  that  our  brain  workers, 
instead  of  being  the  pick  of  a  hundred  per  cent,  of  the  population, 
are  not  even  the  pick  of  the  ten  per  cent,  who  can  afford  secondary 
education  ;  for  the  most  expensively  educated  of  the  ten  per  cent, 
have  independent  incomes  and  therefore  no  incentive  to  acquire  any 
sort  of  productive  efficiency.  In  Scotland  the  capacity-catching 
machine  reaches  a  much  larger  percentage  ;  but  it  catches  only  one 
sort  of  capacity,  the  examination  passing  sort.  The  new  education 
authorities,  with  the  shortcomings  of  the  Scotch  and  English  systems 
before  them,  have  ample  powers  to  establish  secondary  schools  and 
to  enlarge  the  capacity-catching  machine  by  elementary  scholarships 
entitling  the  holders  to  maintenance  during  their  passage  through 
those  secondary  schools,  where  further  scholarships  could  select 
capacity  for  technical  colleges.  That  is,  they  can  do  these  things  if 
the  ratepayers  will  let  them.     If  we  are  a  superior  race  with  a  great 

future  before  us,  the  ratepayers  will  let  them.     If  not . 

But  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  industry  is  an  art  in  the 
university  sense  involves  consequences  that  have  not  yet  been  faced. 
It  is  not  so  very  long  since  surgical  bleeding  was  looked  on  as  the 
natural  gift  of  a  barber,  and  dentistry  of  a  blacksmith.  Yet  we  have 
practically  abolished  the  barber  surgeon  and  the  blacksmith  dentist. 
We  are  even  timidly  interfering  with  Mrs.  Gamp  the  heaven-born 
midwife.  Our  plan  is  to  make  it  either  illegal  or  prohibitively  dis- 
advantageous to  practise  surgery,  dentistry,  or  midwifery  without  a 
qualification — meaning  without  a  certificate  of  technical  proficiency 
only  obtainable  after  a  period  of  technical  training  followed  by  an 
examination.  What  we  do  not  yet  realize  is  that  the  qualifications 
of  the  directing  staff  of  an  engineering  firm,  a  shipbuilding  yard,  a 
railway,  factory,  colliery  or  bank,  are  as  important  to  the  nation  as 
the  qualifications  of  a  professional  man.  Many  large  commercial 
concerns  have  an  oflficial  doctor,  a  chaplain,  and  a  solicitor  who 
obtains  counsel's  opinion  when  necessary.  But  they  cannot  give 
any  of  these  appointments  to  an  unqualified  man  merely  because  he 
happens  to  be  related  to  a  director,  an  influential  shareholder,  or  the 
chairman.  Yet  the  best  paid  places  in  the  counting  house  and  the 
manufacturing  departments  may  be  filled  by  just  such  nepotism. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  this  should  be  tolerated.  If  a 
doctor  may  not  hand  over  his  practice,  or  even  his  surgery,  to  his 
son  until  the'son  has  been  statutorily  registered  as  a  duly  qualified 
physician,  surgeon,  and  apothecary,  why  should  a  "captain  of  in- 
dustry" be  allowed  to  hand  over  his  shipbuilding  yard,  his  factory  or 
his  foundry  to  his  son  quite  unconditionally  ?  It  may  be  argued  that 
incompetence  in  business  brings  its  own  remedy  in  the  form  of  loss 
and  ruin,  whereas  doctors  and  lawyers  actually  become  famous  by 
the  deaths  of  their  patients  and  the  execution  of  their  clients.  But 
this  is  not  how  things  actually  happen.  The  practical  exigencies  of 
business  create  for  every  trade  a  routine  which  can  be  followed  with- 
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out  comprehension,  and  almost  without  intelligence,  by  anybody  who 
will  "go  to  the  office  "  regularly  and  do  what  comes  to  his  hand  in  a 
customary  manner  for  so  many  hours  a  day.  That  is  how  the  great 
mass  of  our  business  is  actually  done.  The  thoughtlessness  and  con- 
servatism of  this  method  bring  about  no  such  dramatic  retribution  as 
overtakes  the  good-for-nothing  who  will  neither  attend  to  his  routine 
nor  live  within  his  income.  On  the  contrary,  the  elimination  of  in- 
dividual eccentricit}^  makes  everything  go  steadily  until  the  whole 
trade  begins  to  stagger  under  the  competitive  pressure  of  rival 
routines  brought  up  to  date  by  American  and  German  manufacturers 
who  are  using,  not  only  their  own  brains,  but  the  superior  training 
and  knowledge  of  a  staff  selected  from  the  graduates  of  the  technical 
universities  which  their  nations  have  had  the  sense  to  establish  and 
endow.  In  English  businesses  there  is  practically  only  one  rule  : 
"  do  what  was  done  last  time."  It  is  a  safe  and  most  brainsaving 
rule  as  long  as  the  rest  of  the  world  marks  time  in  the  same  manner  ; 
but  when  new  conditions  have  to  be  faced,  and  new  occasions  risen 
to,  it  is  suicidal.  One  good  technical  university  is  then  worth  ten 
custom  houses. 

Other   Reforms. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  reforms  by  which  the  threatened  Tarift' 
could  be  put  off  by  a  really  active  positive — not  negative — Opposi- 
tion. There  is  the  bounty  system,  which  does  not  raise  prices,  and 
might  be  used  to  hasten  the  development,  within  the  Empire,  of 
supplies  of  food  and  raw  material  to  replace  those  which  our  present 
alien  purveyors  will  soon  want  for  their  home  markets.  This  would 
include  the  establishment  of  cotton  fields  in  our  own  tropical  pro- 
vinces, a  measure  already  demanded  by  Manchester,  and  one  that 
would  have  been  taken  in  hand  long  ago  if  the  Laisser-faire  tradi- 
tion had  not  blinded  our  Governments  to  all  sense  of  public  obli- 
gation and  national  thrift  in  the  industrial  sphere.  Our  present 
supply  of  long  wools  is  not  the  result  of  Laisser-faire  :  it  was 
deliberately  created  by  the  Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1859 
and  afterwards  by  sending  out  long-haired  sheep,  advising  colonial 
breeders,  etc.  It  is  quite  easy  to  form  a  Lancashire  Cotton  Supply 
Committee  with  the  Government  represented  on  it,  and  give  it  half 
a  million  to  produce  an  Imperial  cotton  crop  which  we  alone  should 
have  the  right  to  purchase.  To  provide  the  necessary  funds,  including 
bounties  for  all  purposes,  we  have  available  for  taxation  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  unearned  rent  and  interest  which  we  now,  with  sicken- 
ing unthrift,  waste  on  idleness  and  fashion,  not  having  a  word  to  say, 
apparently,  about  those  English  exports,  unbalanced  by  any  imports^ 
which  make  the  Mediterranean  coast  and  all  the  fashionable  capitals 
of  Europe  so  many  traps  to  catch  English  money  and  waste  it.  Our 
local  government  system,  enormously  developed  by  the  legislation  of 
the  last  fifteen  years,  has  reduced  its  obsolete  municipal  area  bound- 
aries to  absurdity,  and  made  the  unification  of  some  of  our  muni- 
cipal services  by  specialized  provincial  departments  a  pressing  need 
of  the  time.     Behind  the  railway  and  shipping  question  there  is  the 


question  of  the  mines  and  quarries  and  the  land.  We  have  never 
explored  our  coalfields,  because  our  official  Geological  Survey  is  not 
allowed  to  make  deep  borings  for  an  underground  survey,  the  exist- 
ence of  coal  being  treated  as  the  private  business  of  local  landholders 
and  speculators,  whose  communications  on  the  subject  are  too 
obviously  interested  to  command  confidence.  Agriculture  is  clearly 
not  as  productive  as  it  might  be  :  we  have  in  last  July's  consular 
report  on  Agricultural  Instruction  in  (lermany  an  account  of  the 
experiments  made  in  Quednau,  in  East  Prussia,  by  Dr.  Backhaus, 
who  took  a  neglected  estate  with  poor  soil,  in  an  unfavorable  climate, 
with  a  record  of  six  years'  annual  loss  of  ^200,  and  managed  to 
extract  3|  per  cent,  profit  from  it  in  spite  of  all  initial  experimental 
blunders.  There  is  nothing  new  in  this  :  example  after  example  has 
suggested  for  years  past  that  our  "scientific  "  agriculture,  introduced 
a  century  ago  at  the  instance  of  Arthur  Young,  is  not  the  last  word 
on  the  subject.  Finally  there  is  the  great  poverty  question,  defeat- 
ing all  reform  by  reducing  the  majority  of  the  population  to  a 
condition  of  untrained  drudgery  which  makes  modern  scientific 
methods  as  useless  to  them  as  a  Marconi  transmitter  is  to  a  railway 
fogman.     No  tariff  will  remedy  that. 

The    Liberal    Party. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  no  positive  Opposition — nothing  but  a 
negative  Obstinacy.  The  Liberal  Party,  with  one  leader  whom  nobody 
will  follow,  and  another  who  in  theory  dreams  of  the  Individualism 
of  William  Pitt,  and  in  action  tries  to  rally  the  ratepayer  to  the 
attack  on  the  Progressive  municipalities,  has  nothing  to  offer  its  Free 
Church  friends  but  the  hostility  of  its  Agnostics  to  the  Establishment, 
or  to  its  Teetotaller  partisans  but  a  select  taste  in  wines  and  a  readi- 
ness to  close  the  poor  man's  club  at  the  corner,  it  cannot  get  its 
chiefs  to  relieve  either  taxpayer  or  ratepayer  by  an  attack  on  un- 
earned incomes  even  in  the  popular,  though  invidious,  form  of 
Taxation  of  Ground  V^alues  ;  and  as  for  sweating,  neither  its  sensa- 
tional horrors  nor  the  most  convincing  economic  demonstrations 
of  the  social,  political  and  industrial  disastrousness  of  it  can  move 
them  to  agree  to  a  new  Factory  Bill.  But  it  is  useless  to  pur- 
sue this  theme:  the  Liberals  have  spent  their  reputation.  There 
is  no  more  gratitude  for  them  to  abuse,  no  more  confidence  to 
betray,  no  more  hope  to  defer.  Until  quite  lately  it  was  said  of 
them  that  they  were  not  worth  voting  for  because  they  could 
not  get  their  measures  through  the  House  of  Lords.  To-day  it 
is  impossible  jiot  to  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  so  comparatively  pro- 
gressive an  institution  as  the  House  of  Lords  retains  a  veto  on  .their 
powers  of  reaction. 

The  Conservative  Party. 

As  to  the  Conservative  Party,  it  has  effectually  cleared  itself  of 
all  suspicion  of  Conservatism,  perhaps  in  despair  of  competing  with 
the  Opposition  on  that  point.  When  legislation  is  demanded,  Con- 
servative  Ministers  do  not  hesitate   to  send  a  sheet  of  paper  into 
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Committee  with  the  words  "Be  it  enacted,  etc."  at  the  top,  knowing 
that  it  will  clothe  itself  with  sufficient  amendments  to  come  out  as  a 
tolerably  workable  Act.  But  if  all  the  Acts  of  the  present  and  late 
Conservative  Governments  had  been  drafted  by  Solon  and  passed 
through  committee  in  charge  of  Socrates,  the  country  would  still 
be  asking  itself  whether  it  can  stand  any  more  of  the  fashionable 
amateur  Secretaries  of  State  and  Presidents  of  Boards  who  are  not 
even  sportsmen  enough  to  buy  horses  for  the  army  without  being 
cheated.  The  imagination  will  not  bear  the  strain  of  conceiving 
these  gentlemen  struggling  with  the  huge  and  ruthless  commercial 
interests  which  will,  if  the  Conservatives  return  to  power,  lobby 
the  tariff  to  suit  their  own  balance-sheets  without  the  smallest  refer- 
ence to  the  common  weal.  ''  Measures,  not  Men  "  is  a  plausible 
electioneering  cry  ;  but  the  Conservatives  really  carry  it  too  far  : 
a  counter-cry  of  "Ministers,  not  Nincompoops,"  is  bursting  from 
the  throats  of  a  sorely  tried  nation.  If  the  next  Cabinet  be  the 
usual  Conservative  Cabinet  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  the  head  of 
it,  then  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  Mr.  Chamberlain  or  the  nation 
will  be  the  more  to  be  pitied.  If,  however,  it  be  a  Chamberlain 
Cabinet,  meaning  a  Cabinet  of  younger  men  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
own  stamp,  then — well,  then  we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see.  Mean- 
while, it  would  be  interesting  to  hear  Mr.  Chamberlain's  views  on 
this  subject. 

The   Labor   Party. 

The  Labor  Party  is  at  last  making  an  attempt  to  mobilize  ;  but 
it  still  bolts  into  the  Liberal  camp  at  every  alarm,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  until  it  accepts  Socialism  as  the  basis  of  its  policy.  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  agitation,  now  openly  organized  as  a  formidable  em- 
ployers' movement  with  labor  as  completely  unrepresented  as  the 
professions  and  the  fine  arts,  would  instantly  have  united  an  intelli- 
gent Labor  Party  on  two  points,  (i)  A  statutory  minimum  wage 
automatically  varying  with  prices  in  order  to  guarantee  a  standard 
livelihood  to  the  laborer  in  every  trade  in  the  event  of  a  tariff  raising 
prices.  (2)  A  public  pledge  from  all ,  opponents  of  free  impprts 
that,  in  the  event  of  a  tariff  producing  additional  revenue,  not  a 
farthing  of  it  shall  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  taxation  on  un- 
earned incomes.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  moments  of 
emotion  on  the  platform,  gives  personal  pledges  on  matters  which  are 
obviously  beyond  his  power,  and,  for  the  Empire's  sake,  would  prob- 
ably, in  a  crisis  of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  pledge  himself  in  all  sincerity 
to  good  harvests  for  the  next  twenty  years.  But  such  a  definite 
financial  pledge  as  we  suggest  could  not  be  repudiated  without  open 
dishonor  ;  and  it  would  at  once  find  out  which  are  the  sincere 
Imperialist  enthusiasts,  and  which  the  schemers  who  are  advocating 
the  tariff  solely  as  a  means  of  reducing  their  own  Income  Tax  bills 
by  an  increase  of  indirect  taxation.  As  a  Labor  Party,  whatever  its 
views  ma}'  be  as  to  Free  Imports,  must  necessarily  be  uncompromis- 
ingly Protectionist  as  regards  the  laborer's  standard  of  life,  it  should 
differentiate  itself  from   the    Liberals   and  their   Whig   leaders  by 
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making  this  demand  from  both  parties  and  exacting  this  pledge 
from  all  candidates  ;  though,  of  course,  if  it  were  really  in  earnest,  it 
would  redouble  its  efforts  to  capture  seats  enough  to  enable  it  to 
enforce  its  own  requirements. 

Uniortunately,  it  has  made  no  such  demand,  exacted  no  such 
pledge,  given  its  followers  no  such  lead.  It  shouts  for  Free  Trade 
as  lustily  as  any  1846  cotton  lord,  and  applauds  when  its  orators  call 
Mr.  Chamberlain  "a  political  trickster''  or  *' Judas ''  or  the  like.  It 
is  always  difficult  for  people  who  have  no  faith  in  themselves  to 
understand  how  formidable  are  those  who,  like  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
his  supporters,  add  all  the  force  of  conviction  and  all  the  resources 
of  interest,  to  a  practically  unlimited  war  chest. 
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The  London  Education  Act,  1903 : 

How   to  Make   the  Best  of  it. 


The  Education  Act  of  1903  gives  to  the  London  County  Council 
new  powers  of  immense  importance.  Hitherto  no  public  body  has 
been  allowed  to  provide  the  schools  and  colleges  necessary  for  the 
proper  education  of  our  boys  and  girls.  We  have  had  a  popularly 
elected  School  Board  since  1870  ;  but  it  has  never  been  allowed  by 
Parliament  to  deal  with  education  :  only  with  "elementary  educa- 
tion," which  is  merely  the  beginning  of  what  is  needed.  Latterly, 
the  Government  Auditor  and  the  law  courts  have  decided  that  the 
powers  of  the  School  Board  are  even  more  restricted  than  was 
supposed.  Since  1893  the  County  Council  has,  through  its  Technical 
Education  Board,  done  what  it  could  to  supply  what  was  lacking  ; 
but  its  educational  powers  have  been  still  more  narrowly  limited. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  education  may  be  dealt  with  as  a  whole, 
without  limitation  or  restriction.  The  law  is  still  far  from  satis- 
factory ;  and  the  new  Act  contains  some  objectionable  features.  But 
the  London  County  Council  can  now  (with  the  help  of  new  and 
increased  Government  grants  in  aid  of  the  rates)  equip  London  with 
a  complete  educational  system,  as  efficient  in  its  own  way  as  the  fire 
brigade.  The  Council  is  authorized  to  provide,  for  the  whole  of  the 
people  of  London,  as  much  education  as  it  chooses,  of  whatever  kind 
it  chooses,  at  such  fees  as  it  chooses,  up  to  whatever  age  it  chooses, 
with  as  many  and  as  valuable  scholarships  as  it  chooses,  without 
limit  of  kind  or  cost,  and  without  distinction  of  sex  or  rank,  or 
class,  or  race,  or  creed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may,  if  it  chooses, 
leave  its  new  powers  unused,  and  do  no  more,  or  even  less,  than  the 
School  Board  and  the  Technical  Education  Board.  It  may  let  down 
the  level  of  the  best  schools  upon  which  the  School  Board  lavished 
so  much  thought  and  care,  and  refuse  to  raise  the  level  of  the  inferior 
ones,  especially  those  now  under  voluntary  managers ;  it  may  restrict 
the  popular  scholarships,  and  altogether  neglect  secondary  and 
university  education  ;  it  may  shut  up  or  slowly  starve  the  evening 
classes  ;  it  may  deal  niggardly  with  the  training  of  teachers,  upon 
which,  in  the  long  run,  all  educational  efficiency  depends.  In  short, 
out  of  dislike  of  some  of  the  features  of  the  Act,  or  from  grudging 
the  common  people  any  advanced  education,  or  merely  through 
ignorance  of  the  enormous  powers  and  beneficent  opportunities  now 
placed  in  its  hands,  the  London  County  Council  may,  if  it  chooses, 
not  only  fail  to  provide  London  with  a  complete  educational  system, 
but  actually  use  its  powers  to  prevent  it.  It  is  a  great  gain  that 
Parliament  should  at  last  have  given  over  the  whole  field  of 
education,  and  not  merely,  as  heretofore,  some  of  the  elementary 
schools,    to    local   popular   control.      But   popular    control,    when 


real,  is  given  "  for  better,  for  worse "  ;  hence,  unless  both  coun- 
cillors and  electors  take  the  trouble  to  understand  the  new  Act,  and 
use  it  energetically  in  favor  of  education,  it  will  become  a  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  either  object  to  everything  beyond  ele- 
mentary education,  or  else  place  sectarian  propaganda  before  public 
interests.  It  is,  therefore,  very  important  that  the  electors  should 
see  that  the  County  Councillors,  without  cavil  or  delay,  make  the 
fullest  possible  use  of  their  new  powers,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
people. 

For  the  next  few  years,  at  any  rate,  the  educational  work  of  the 
London  County  Council  will  be  even  more  important  to  the  well- 
being  of  London  than  all  its  other  duties,  great  as  these  are.  Electors 
should  take  care  to  vote  only  for  candidates  who,  whatever  the 
quarrels  and  rivalries  of  the  different  religious  bodies,  or  their 
political  prepossessions,  show  themselves  really  in  earnest  about 
making  the  whole  of  London  education  as  thorough  and  as  efficient 
as  possible. 

W^hat  the  Law  is. 

The  Education  Act  for  London  is  very  easy  to  understand. 
There  will  henceforth  be  one  education  authority  for  all  London, 
the  London  County  Council.  There  will  be  no  more  School  Board 
elections  ;  the  School  Board  ceases  to  exist  ;  and  its  powers  are 
transferred  to  the  County  Council.  The  present  Board  schools  will 
go  on  as  they  are  ;  but  they  will  be  governed  by  the  County  Council. 
So,  too,  in  one  way  or  another,  will  the  existing  "voluntary  schools," 
whether  Church  of  England  or  Wesleyan,  Roman  Catholic  or  Jewish; 
so  will  secondary  schools  and  polytechnics,  evening  classes  and 
scholarships,  technical  institutes,  and  even  professional  and  university 
education  itself.  For  anything  and  everything  that  is  education,  the 
London  County  Council  is  now  under  the  Act  responsible.  The 
Borough  Councils  of  the  various  metropolitan  boroughs  have  certain 
powers  under  the  Act,  viz.  (<?)  the  right  to  appoint  two-thirds  of  the 
local  managers  of  the  Board  schools  in  their  districts,  and  (d)  the 
right  to  be  consulted  as  to  the  site  of  any  new  public  elementary 
schools  within  their  districts.  The  Board  of  Education  may,  if  it 
chooses,  overrule  their  objections  if  they  make  any. 

The  new  Act  comes  into  force  on  "  the  appointed  day,"  ist  May 
1904.  On  this  day  the  Council  gets  all  its  new  powers  and  begins  to 
draw  the  new  Government  grants  in  aid  of  the  rates.  It  might,  if  it 
liked,  ask  the  Board  of  Education  to  put  off  "  the  appointed  day," 
and  the  Board  of  Education  might  consent  to  postpone  it  for  any 
period  not  exceeding  twelve  months.  But  any  such  postponement 
would  mean  a  seftous  loss  to  the  London  ratepayers,  as  the  County 
Council  could  not  in  the  meantime  receive  the  new  Government 
grants  (which  amount  to  more  than  ;^500/^r  c/ay),  nor  exercise  any 
of  the  new  powers.* 

*  The  net  increase  in  Government  grant  payable  to  the  County  Council  from  the 
"appointed  day"  is  about  j^igo.oooa  year.  This  is  what  London  will  lose  from  the  Ist 
May  until  the  Act  comes  into  operation,  if  any  interval  is  allowed  to  take  place.  PVorn 
the  "appointed  day"  the  Council,  as  against  this  new  grant,  has  to  pay  the  salaries,  etc.» 
of  the  teachers  in  the  voluntary  schools.     The  new  grant,  expressly  declared  to  be  in 


Until  the  "appointed  day"  the  County  Council  can  do  nothing 
except  what  is  necessary  to  prepare  for  its  new  work.  But  it  may  do 
anything  it  pleases  in  the  way  of  preparation. 

The  Education  Committee. 

The  County  Council  will  do  its  work  of  education,  as  it  does  the 
rest  of  its  work,  through  a  Committee  and  various  sub-committees. 
The  Act  requires  it  to  appoint  an  Education  Committee.  And, 
because  of  the  extent  and  complexity  of  the  new  duties,  the  Act 
permits  (and  even  requires)  the  Council  to  call  to  its  aid,  as  members 
of  the  Committee,  some  persons  who  are  not  members  of  the  Council 
itself.  Women,  for  instance,  are  not  at  present  allowed  to  sit  on  the 
County  Councilf  :  some  must  be  put  on  the  Education  Committee. 
"  Persons  of  experience  in  education  "  and  "  persons  acquainted  with 
the  needs  of  the  various  kinds  of  schools  "  must  also  be  put  on  the 
committee.  Some  of  these  may  be  taken  from  among  the  members 
of  the  School  Board.  The  Council  may,  if  it  thinks  it  desirable, 
invite  other  bodies  to  "  nominate  "  or  "  recommend  "  such  persons  ; 
or  it  may,  if  it  prefers,  choose  them  for  itself.  Teachers,  too  (who,  if 
employed  by  the  Council,  whether  in  its  own  schools  or  in  non-pro- 
vided elementary  schools,  cannot  be  elected  to  the  Council  itself), 
may  be  put  on  the  Committee.  But  it  is  provided  that,  unless  the 
Council  should  expressly  order  it,  these  outside  "  experts  "  are  only 
to  form  a  minority  of  the  Committee. 

The  first  thing,  therefore,  that  the  London  County  Council  has 
to  do  is  to  frame  a  scheme  for  the  constitution  of  its  Education 
Committee.  Until  this  has  been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, the  new  powers  cannot  be  exercized.  If  the  Council  neglects 
to  frame  a  scheme,  or  presents  one  which  the  Board  of  Education 
will  not  approve,  then,  on  or  after  the  14th  of  August,  1904,  the 
Board  of  Education  could  itself  determine  (by  what  is  called  a  pro- 
visional order)  how  the  Committee  for  London  should  be  constituted. 

It  is  left  to  the  County  Council  itself  to  settle  from  time  to  time 
the  powers  of  its  Education  Committee.  It  may  merely  ask  the 
Committee's  advice  ;  it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  entrust  it,  under 
whatever  conditions  it  chooses,  with  full  executive  authority,  except 
as  to  levying  a  rate  or  borrowing  money.  The  work  will  be  so  ex- 
tensive that  the  Council  must,  in  practice,  leave  a  great  deal  lo  the 
Committee,  subject,  in  such  matters  as  it  chooses,  to  confirmation  by 
the  Council  itself. 

For  this  reason  it  is  not  desirable  that  more  than  a  small  minority 
should  be  chosen  from  outside  the  Council  or  that  the  scheme  should 
give  any  outside  bodies  the  right  to  "  nominate  "  members.     There 

lieu  of  the  Special  Aid  grant  hitherto  paid  direct  to  voluntary  schools,  is  allotted 
among  the  different  counties,  etc.,  according  to  a  complicated  formula  based  on  rateable 
value  and  child  population.  Under  this  allotment  the  London  County  Council  will 
receive,  in  1904-5,  nearly  ^^100,000  more  than  the  voluntary  schools  now  cost  to  main- 
tain. Thus,  the  school-rate  for  1904-5  will,  if  the  "appointed  day"  is  not  postponed,  be 
a  halfpenny  in  the  pound  less  than  it  would  have  been. 

f  The  great  increase  of  the  educational  work  of  the  London  County  Council 
enormously  reinforces  the  argument  in  favor  of  allowing  women  to  be  elected  as 
councillors.     See  Fabian  Tract  No.  93,  "  Women  as  Councillors." 


would  be  less  objection  to  allowing  such  bodies  as  the  University  of 
London,  the  Central  Governing  Body  of  the  City  Parochial  Founda- 
tion (which  largely  finances  the  Polytechnics),  and  the  City  and 
Guilds  Institute  to  "recommend"  (not  "nominate")  a  few  members. 
There  is  no  need  to  give  denominational  bodies  any  right  of  this 
kind.  The  Free  Church  Council  and  the  diocesan  "  associations  of 
voluntary  schools"  are  the  bodies  on  whose  behalf  such  a  right  is 
most  likely  to  be  claimed  ;  but  they  would  be  very  ill  advised  to 
accept  it  in  view  of  the  great  variety  and  eccentricity  of  denomina- 
tions in  London  outside  their  constitutions.  The  other  outsiders 
should  be  chosen  by  the  Council  itself.  The  sole  object  in  the  choice 
should  be  to  add  to  the  wisdom  and  general  influence  of  the  Com- 
mittee so  as  to  make  it  as  effective  as  possible.  Several  women 
should  certainly  be  put  on,  those  being  preferred  who  have  had  ex- 
perience on  a  school  board  or  in  managing  schools  of  different  kinds 
or  as  teachers.  The  choice  of  the  other  members  should  depend  on 
what  elements  the  Committee  lacks.  Thus  the  Committee,  when 
complete,  should  not  be  without  someone  practically  experienced  in 
university  administration  or  scientific  research  ;  or  someone  with 
experience  of  secondary  schools  or  of  voluntary  schools,  as  manager 
or  teacher  ;  or  a  member  of  the  dissolved  School  Board  ;  or  a  work- 
ing man  of  the  wage-earning  class  ;  or  members  practically  ac- 
quainted with  local  industries  ;  or  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  or  a  Nonconformist,  or  a  Roman  Catholic.  Nor  should  it 
be  wholly  of  one  color  politically.  There  is  no  reason  for  putting 
on  any  person  merely  because  he  is  a  teacher,  or  a  minister  of 
religion,  or  a  political  partisan  ;  but  the  fact  cannot  reasonably  be 
made  an  excuse  for  excluding  a  fit  person  whose  educational  experi- 
ence would  be  useful,  because  all  persons  belong  to  some  persuasion 
or  party,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  Committee  should  be  as  widely 
representative  as  possible. 

It  is  suggested  by  some  that  there  should  be  no  co-opted 
members,  or  none  but  women  and  members  of  the  School  Board. 
But,  as  things  are,  this  would  inevitably  result,  not  merely  in  the 
Education  Committee  being  deprived  of  the  services  of  members 
useful  in  special  subjects,  such  as  art,  science  and  hygiene,  but  also 
in  the  over-weighting  of  one  grade  of  education  :  namely,  elementary, 
and  of  one  kind  only  of  elementary  schools  :  namely,  the  Board 
Schools.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  Committee  should 
include  persons  of  experience  of  the  different  grades  and  kinds  of 
education  ;  so  that  we  may  get  an  educational  system  complete, 
comprehensive  and  properly  proportioned. 

If  the  Counfy  Council  makes  a  mistake  about  its  "  scheme,"  it 
can  correct  it.  The  constitution  of  the  Education  Committee  can 
be  altered  at  any  time,  by  the  submission  by  the  Council  of  a  new 
scheme  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

The    Subordinate   Administrative    Machinery. 

Those  who  feared  that  the  abolition  of  the  London  School  Board 
would  overwhelm  the  London  Council  with  the  double  load  of  its 
educational  work  and  that  of  the  voluntary  schools  as  well,  reckoned 
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without  the  size  and  importance  of  the  new  Education  Committee. 
Still,  the  Education  Committee  cannot  do  everything.  It  will  be 
responsible  to  the  Council  for  3,000  separate  school-departments, 
colleges  and  educational  institutions  of  one  sort  or  another,  from  the 
post-graduate  college  down  to  the  kindergarten  ;  with  20,000  teachers 
of  various  grades,  from  university  professors  to  pupil  teachers ;  and  a 
million  pupils  in  all  grades  of  instruction. 

So  huge  a  work  as  this  must  be  divided  among  thousands  of 
administrators.  This  division  must  be  subject  to  two  main  condi- 
tions imposed  by  Parliament  through  the  new  Act.  First,  the 
control  and  influence  of  the  Council  must  be  maintained  ;  so  that 
the  trained  common  sense  and  varied  experience  of  its  members  may 
play  constantly  on  the  narrower  *' particularism"  of  local  committees 
or  specialist  governing  bodies.  Second,  the  unity  of  the  educational 
scheme  must  be  preserved.  The  plan  of  allowing  each  borough  to 
govern  its  own  schools  has  been  ruled  out  :  indeed,  it  would  have 
been  so  ruinous  to  the  poor  districts  that  it  never  would  have  been 
proposed  had  its  consequences  been  foreseen  from  the  first. 

Subject  to  these  general  conditions,  the  Council  has  large  powers 
of  creating  subordinate  administrative  machinery,  partly  out  of 
material  already  existing,  partly  de  novo.  It  is  in  the  organization 
and  control  of  the  local  bodies  constituting  this  machinery  that  the 
Council  will  find  scope  for  all  its  prudence  and  all  its  ability.  It  will 
have  to  struggle  with  the  temptation  to  keep  too  much  detail  in  its 
own  hands  through  jealousy  of  its  authority.  The  County  Council 
candidate  who  talks  about  the  Council,  or  the  Education  Committee, 
keeping  all  the  work  to  itself,  and  repudiating  co-opted  aid  as 
"undemocratic,"  may  mean  well ;  but  he  little  knows  the  magnitude 
of  the  job  he  is  undertaking  ;  and  the  electors  may  safely  assume 
that  his  first  da37's  practical  experience  will  cure  him  permanently  of 
that  particular  application  of  democratic  principle.  Not  that  he  will 
find  any  lack  of  detail  work,  if  he  has  an  appetite  for  it.  On  the 
contrary,  the  danger  is  that  he  may  be  tempted  to  busy  himself  in 
work  that  should  be  left  to  school  managers,  and  neglect  the  harder 
and  higher  work  of  thinking  out  the  educational  plan  for  London  as 
a  whole,  and  finding  the  right  principles  for  conducting  schools 
which  he  will  never  have  time  to  visit. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  County  Councillors  need  have  no 
personal  acquaintance  with  schools.  On  the  contrary,  they  must,  if 
they  are  to  be  of  real  use  on  the  Education  Committee,  be  in  close 
touch  with  the  practical  work  of  teaching.  The  more  they  know,  by 
personal  investigation,  of  the  actual  facts  of  school  life,  the  better. 
But  their  experience  will  be  a  safer  guide  if  it  ranges  over  many 
schools  in  different  neighborhoods,  even  schools  specialized  to  one 
part  of  the  work,  than  the  most  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with 
a  few  schools  in  a  single  district. 

But  experience  will  soon  teach  these  lessons  to  individual  Coun- 
cillors and  establish  a  tradition  of  London  public  work  in  education. 
The  important  matter  at  the  present  moment  is  the  formation  of  the 
new  subordinate  administrative  machinery  ;  for  this  must  be  done  by 
the  Council  elected  on  the  5th  March,  1904  ;  and  the  welfare  of  many 


generations  of  London  children  will  depend  on  the  foresight,  toler- 
ance, diligence  and  public  capacity  of  the  newly  elected  Councillors 
during  their  first  year  of  office.  Therefore,  leaving  for  separate 
treatment  the  specific  reforms  which  London  education  requires,  we 
devote  to  that  machinery  the  remainder  of  this  Tract. 

The  subordinate  administrative  bodies  contemplated  by  the  Act 
of  1903  are  of  three  different  kinds,  standing  in  varying  relationships 
to  the  Council  itself: — 

{a)  Local  Administration  of  Education  above 
THE  Elementary  grade. 

Nearly  all  the  schools  and  colleges  above  the  elementary  grade 
are  administered  by  separate  bodies  of  governors,  formed  under  a 
"scheme"  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  or  a  special  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  possessing  some  endowment,  though  seldom  enough  to 
support  their  educational  work  at  a  proper  level  of  efficiency.  Such 
are  the  dozen  great  Polytechnic  Institutes,  the  seventy  or  eighty 
public  secondary  schools,  the  technical  colleges,  the  "schools"  of  the 
university,  and  the  university  itself.  These  are  independent  bodies 
controlling  educational  property  worth  about  four  millions  sterling, 
and  dealing  with  a  gross  income  of  nearly  a  million.  The  County 
Council  cannot  abolish  them,  even  if  it  wished  to  do  so  ;  but  as  they 
govern  among  them  nearly  all  the  existing  provision  of  education 
other  than  elementary,  it  is  vital  to  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  system 
that  they  should  come  effectively  under  public  control.  The  County 
Council  need  not,  of  course,  interfere  in  the  detail  management  of 
the  hundred  and  fifty  schools,  colleges  and  institutes  which  they 
administer.  In  no  department  of  education  is  it  so  supremely  im- 
portant to  secure  variety  and  experiment  as  in  this  field.  But  in 
return  for  its  grants  in  aid  the  Council  should  insist  on 

(i)  appointing  some  of  its  own  members  on  each  governing  body; 

(2)  complete  public  audit  of  the  accounts ; 

(3)  regular  expert  inspection,  public  reports,  and  independent 

examination  of  all  scholars,  wherever  required  ; 

(4)  the  maintenance  of  a  high  level  of  efficiency  in  whatever 

work  is  attempted  ; 

(5)  the  effective  opening  of  the  institution  to  the  poor  scholar, 

by  free  places  and  maintenance  scholarships  ; 

(6)  prompt  compliance  with  any  specific  requirements  for  im- 

provement or  extension  of  the  work. 

Subject  to  these  conditions  the  Council  should  continue  to  make 
liberal  grants  to  these  institutions,  increasing  them  as  may  be  re- 
quired ;  encouraging  them,  in  return,  to  meet  any  criticism  of  such 
grants  by  improvements  and  extensions  of  their  work  ;  connecting 
them  more  and  more  intimately  with  the  elementary  schools  and 
continuation  classes  ;  and  making  them  more  and  more  accessible  (by 
reducing  fees,  multiplying  scholarships — perhaps  providing  railway 
fare  and  books — and  developing  evening  classes)  to  the  mass  of  the 
people. 


Moreover,  there  must  be  a  steady  increase  in  this  provision  of 
secondary  and  university,  technical  and  professional  education.  We 
must  get  out  of  the  old-fashioned  habit  of  thinking  of  elementarj^ 
education  as  the  education  of  the  poor,  or  of  the  mass  of  the  people, 
whilst  all  the  other  grades  and  kinds  of  education  are  tacitly  reserved 
for  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  The  time  has  gone  by  for 
demanding  only  "  common  schooling,"  in  the  sense  of  the  same 
schooling  for  all,  even  if  this  is  of  the  best  kind.  What  the 
County  Council  has  to  provide  is  such  an  educational  system  as 
will  give  to  every  child  whatever  kind  of  education,  up  to  what- 
ever grade,  its  ability  requires.  We  cannot  afford,  as  a  nation,  to 
leave  any  brains  uncultivated,  merely  because  of  the  poverty  of  the 
family.  We  must  therefore,  take  care  that  the  best  modern  second- 
ary and  university  education  and  the  highest  technical  and  profes- 
sional training  (according  to  the  special  aptitude  of  each  scholar,  and 
his  or  her  ability)  are  made  as  effectively  accessible  to  the  child  of 
poor  parents  as  they  are  at  present  to  the  child  of  rich  parents. 

This  will  involve,  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years,  a  great 
increase  in  all  the  higher  grades  of  education,  for  girls  as  well  as  for 
boys.  Sometimes  this  increased  provision  can  be  best  made  by  a 
mere  extension  of  existing  institutions,  with  County  Council  aid. 
But  there  must  be  no  pretence  of  monopoly  or  of  vested  interest  in 
the  restriction  of  opportunities.  It  may  sometimes  be  better  for  the 
County  Council  to  establish  a  new  secondary  school  or  technical 
institute  or  university  college  of  its  own.  In  such  a  case,  it  will  be 
wise  for  the  Council  to  appoint  its  own  managing  committee,  and 
entrust  that  committee  with  a  large  freedom  to  work  out  details. 

(d)  Local  Administration  of  the  Present  Board  Schools. 

The  heaviest  burden  of  detail  work  is  that  presented  by  the  508 
Board  schools,  with  their  1,463  separate  departments,  and  their  roll 
of  546,000  scholars.  These  have  hitherto  been  "managed"  by 
2,148  local  managers,  one-third  women  and  two-thirds  men,  divided 
into  184  groups.  Under  separate  management  are  the  400  evening 
class  centres,  with  1,005  local  managers  in  108  groups.  Finally 
there  is  the  local  administrative  detail  connected  with  the  all- 
important  work  of  enforcing  the  law  and  the  by-laws  as  to 
school  attendance,  which  takes  up  much  of  the  time  of  102  divisional 
sub-committees,  comprising,  in  all,  about  268  members.  Altogether 
the  School  Board  has  been  assisted  in  its  work  by  at  least  2,500 
separate  local  managers,  some  of  whom  travel  from  their  homes  in 
distant  parts  of  London  to  supply  the  lack  of  suitable  residents  in 
the  poor  districts. 

The  Act  of  1903  brings  all  this  organization  to  an  end,*  and  puts 
upon  the  County  Council  the  duty  of  framing  a  new  one.  It 
associates  with  the  County  Council  in  this  task  the  29  Borough 
Councils,  including  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster.  To 
them  is  assigned  the  duty  of  grouping  the  schools  in  their  respective 

*  There  is,  apparentl}',  nothing  to  prevent  the  County  Council  continuing, 
temporarily,  the  existing  system  for  the  present,  whilst  it  gets  the  new  organization 
into  existence. 


districts,  of  fixing  the  number  of  managers,  and  of  appointing  two- 
thirds  of  them.  But  the  Borough  Council  is  required  to  consult  the 
County  Council  in  the  matter  ;  and  as  one-third  of  the  total  number 
of  the  managers  are  to  be  women,  and  there  is  to  be  due  representa- 
tion of  the  existing  managers,  the  only  practical  way  of  complying 
with  the  law  is  for  the  County  Council  and  each  Borough  Council  to 
agree  to  a  joint  list.  Moreover,  as  it  is  left  entirely  to  the  option  of 
the  County  Council  what  duties  shall  be  entrusted  to  the  new 
managers,  and,  in  particular,  whether  they  shall  be  allowed  to  deal 
with  any  but  the  day  schools,  the  Borough  Councils  will  find  that 
the  matter  must  be  settled  by  agreement  with  the  County  Council. 

The  future  efficiency  of  the  Board  Schools  depends  largely  on 
the  manner  in  which  this  question  is  handled.  The  Borough 
Councils  have  a  delicate  sense  of  their  own  dignity  ;  and  if  the 
County  Council  does  not  treat  them  with  the  needful  tact,  welcoming 
their  co-operation  ;  waiving,  whenever  it  can  safely  do  so,  its  power 
to  confine  them  to  the  minimum  that  the  Act  prescribes  ;  and 
making  them  feel  that  they  will  be  overruled  only  for  the  sake  of 
having  a  comprehensive  plan  for  all  London,  and  not  out  of  any 
jealousy  of  their  interference,  the  effect  on  the  school  management 
may  be  disastrous. 

The  conditions  of  efficiency  in  this  matter  of  management  seem 
to  be  the  following  : 

(i)  There  must  be,  in  all  essentials,  a  uniform  system  for 
London.  Without  practical  uniformity,  no  delegation, 
even  of  the  smallest  details,  will  be  possible. 

(2)  The  duties  of  managing  the  day  schools,  and  co-operating 

with  the  County  Council  in  supervising  the  evening  class 
centres  and  in  securing  school  attendance,  should  be 
united  in  the  same  local  committee. 

(3)  If  the  personal  visiting  of  all  the  provided  schools  is  to  be 

maintained,  experience  shows  that  the  total  number  of 
managers  must  not  be  much  less  than  the  present 
number  of  2,500. 

(4)  Yet,  if  only  to  escape  one-man  power,  and  secure  strong  and 

responsible  local  committees,  the  provided  schools  should 
be  grouped  together  in  larger  numbers  than  at  present, 
and  the  number  of  separate  local  committees  greatly 
reduced. 

(5)  The  cordial  co-operation  of  the  Borough  Councils  should  be 

secured. 

These  conditions  point  to  the  adoption,  as  the  unit  of  area,  of  the 
Metropolitan  Borough.  This  would  give  the  County  Council  only 
twenty-nine  local  committees  to  correspond  with,  each  of  which 
could  be  made  strong,  representative  and  responsible.  Eight  of  the 
boroughs  have  onl}'  about  half-a-dozen  Board  schools  :  in  these  the 
whole  of  the  managers  might  not  form  too  large  a  local  committee. 
In  the  twenty-one  boroughs  having  between  one  to  three  dozen 
Board  schools  each,  there  would  have  to  be  a  twofold  organization. 
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Their  schools  would  require  from  50  up  to  200  managers — too  man}- 
for  a  working  committee.  But  in  these  boroughs  "committee-men 
managers"  could  be  appointed  to  the  number  of  not  more  than  thirty 
or  forty,  who  alone  should  form  the  local  committee  ;  who  should 
divide  into  sub-committees  for  each  little  sub-group  of  schools  ;  and 
who  should  be  reinforced,  on  these  sub-committees,  by  other  local 
managers,  acting  only  for  their  particular  sub-group  of  schools,  and 
not  attending  the  local  education  committee. 

By  the  adoption  of  some  such  plan  as  this,  which  (under  sec.  2, 
sub-sec.  1,  of  the  1903  Act),  at  the  request  of  the  County  Council  or 
the  Borough  Councils,  could,  if  desired,  be  embodied  in  a  Board  of 
Education  Order  for  all  London, 

(i)  the  valuable  services  of  the  existing  school  managers,  includ- 
ing women,  and  others  not  residing  in  the  Borough,  could 
be  continued  ; 

(2)  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  Borough  Councils  could  be 

secured  ; 

(3)  a  strong  and  responsible  local  committee,  not  restricted  to 

any  one  school,  could  be  appointed. 

It  is  often  supposed  that  the  Borough  Councils,  or  the  "  educa- 
tion committees,"  which  some  of  them  appoint,  are  themselves  to 
be  the  local  managers  under  the  Act  of  1903.  This  is  an  error. 
After  the  Borough  Councils  have  grouped  the  schools,  determined 
the  number  of  managers  and  nominated  two-thirds  of  these,  they 
and  their  committees  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  manage- 
ment. The  groups  of  managers  under  the  Act  will  not  be 
committees  of  the  Borough  Councils,  nor  will  they  report  to  these 
Councils,  or  receive  instructions  from  them — any  more  than  do  the 
various  bodies  of  trustees  or  governors  of  charitable  or  educational 
foundations  to  which  the  Borough  Councils  appoint  members.  The 
new  groups  of  managers  have,  under  the  Act,  the  status  of  local 
sub-committees  of  the  education  committee  of  the  London  County 
Council,  to  which  alone  they  will  report,  and  from  which  alone  they 
will  receive  instructions. 

Upon  local  education  committees  of  this  sort  it  might  gradually 
be  possible  to  devolve  enough  of  the  details  of  local  administrative 
routine  to  leave  the  central  body  time  to  think  of  wider  issues.  Such 
local  committees,  if  only  29  in  number,  could  work  in  close  associa- 
tion with  the  County  Council  inspector  for  the  district,  who  would 
be  able  to  advise  them  as  to  the  general  policy  laid  down  by  the 
central  body,  and  take  care  that  they  did  not  thwart  or  pervert  it. 
The  recommendations  of  such  local  committees,  duly  checked  from 
the  financial  as  well  as  the  educational  standpoint,  could,  as  a  rule, 
be  confirmed  by  the  central  body.  In  some  such  way  as  this,  the 
gradual  delegation  of  some  of  the  mere  administrative  detail — with- 
out which  no  genuine  stride  onward  can  be  made  in  London's 
elementary  education — could  be  safely  and  effectively  secured. 

The  schools  provided  by  the  School  Board  for  blind,  deaf,  epileptic 
and  physically  defective  children,  need  not  (sec.  2,  sub-sec.  3,  of  1903 
Act)  be  placed  under  the  new  local   managers.     At  present   these 
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schools  are  under  specially  chosen  bodies  of  managers,  whose  experi- 
enced services  the  County  Council  should  certainly  continue,  at  any 
rate  for  the  present. 

Any  other  provided  schools  ''  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board 
of  Education  are  not  of  a  local  character"  need  not  be  placed  under 
the  new  local  managers.  At  present  the  seven  "higher  elementary" 
and  74  '* higher  grade''  departments  of  the  London  School  Board  are 
specially  dealt  with  (the  Board,  in  particular,  retaining  in  its  own 
hands  the  selection  of  teachers).  It  should  be  a  matter  for  prompt 
consideration  whether  application  should  not  be  made  to  the  Board 
of  Education  to  treat  some  or  all  of  these  as  non-local  schools. 

{c)  Local  Administration  of  thk  Pkksrnt  ''Voluntary" 

Schools. 

The  Act  of  iqo2,  as  applied  to  London  by  that  of  1003,  pre- 
scribes that  there  shall  be,  for  each  "  non-provided "  elementary 
school,  a  body  of  six  managers,  four  (the  "  foundation  managers  ") 
being  appointed  under  scheme  by  the  owners  of  the  building,  one 
by  the  County  Council,  and  one  by  the  Borough  Council.  This 
would  seem  to  make  necessary  the  appointment  of  1,986  managers 
for  the  331  Church  of  England  schools,  600  for  the  100  Roman 
Catholic  schools,  96  for  the  sixteen  Wesleyan  schools,  48  for  the  eight 
*'  British  "  schools,  and  54  for  the  nine  Jewish  schools  :  2,778  in  all, 
of  which  the  County  Council  would  have  to  find  463  and  the  twenty- 
nine  Borough  Councils  from  three  to  forty-two  each.  To  find  such 
a  multitude  of  managers,  in  addition  to  the  2,500  or  more  required 
for  the  provided  schools,  would  probably  involve,  either  accepting 
the  services  of  persons  who  might  give  their  names  but  would  not 
do  the  work,  or  else  putting  up  with  some  very  unsuitable  managers. 

Fortunately,  the  Act  allows  these  schools  to  be  "grouped"  for 
the  purposes  of  management  by  the  County  Council,  if  the  school 
authorities  consent,  the  proportion  between  foundation  managers  and 
others  being  maintained  (sec.  12  of  Act  of  1902).  It  would  be  far 
more  convenient  for  all  concerned,  and  far  more  conducive  to  educa- 
tional efficiency,  if  this  plan  of  grouping  could  be  adopted — if  all 
the  Wesleyan,  Jewish  and  British  schools  could  unite  in  a  single 
committee  of  management  in  each  case  ;  if  the  100  Roman  Catholic 
schools  could  be  grouped,  say,  into  four  local  committees ;  and  if  the 
331  Church  schools  would  apply  to  be  grouped  into,  say,  29  groups 
corresponding  with  the  borough  areas,  each  group  having  a  body  of 
managers  of  suitable  size.  In  this  way,  instead  of  having  to  find 
2,778  managers,  fewer  than  half  that  total  might  suffice.  The  sixth 
part  to  be  found  by  the  County  Council  could  be  reduced  to  some- 
thing like  150,  instead  of  463  ;  and  the  sixth  to  be  found  by  each 
Borough  Council  would  be,  on  an  average,  only  half-a-dozen. 

The  powers  of  the  managers  are  not  defined  by  the  Act,  with  the 
result  that  the  County  Council  is  placed  in  a  strong  position  in 
arranging  with  the  non-provided  or  denominational  schools.  The 
managers  must  carry  out  any  instructions  the  Council  may  give 
them  as  regards  secular  education,  "  including  any  directions  with 
respect  to  the  number  and  educational  qualifications  of  the  teachers 
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to  be  employed  for  such  instruction  and  for  the  dismissal  of  any 
teacher  on  educational  grounds."  It  is  also  provided  that  "  if  the 
managers  fail  to  carry  out  any  such  direction,  the  local  authority 
shall,  in  addition  to  their  other  powers,  have  the  power  themselves 
to  carry  out  the  direction  in  question  as  if  they  were  managers." 
The  Council  is  required  to  maintain  the  school  only  so  long  as  these 
and  other  such  conditions  are  complied  with.  It  has,  of  course, 
complete  right  of  inspection.  Finally,  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that,  though  the  teachers  will  be  selected  by  the  managers,  their 
appointments  will  have  to  be  individuall}^  confirmed  by  the  County 
Council,  and  may  be  rejected  by  it  on  any  except  religious  grounds. 
On  confirmation  of  their  appointments  the  teachers  become  officers 
of  the  County  Council,  which  will  pay  them  their  salaries,  and  will 
have  the  sole  right  to  determine  their  scale  of  pay,  hours,  holidays 
and  privileges,  and  whether  they  receive  any  annual  increments. 

The  County  Council,  as  an  administrative  body,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  policy  of  maintaining  denominational  schools.  This  is  a 
matter  which  Parliament  has  reserved  in  its  own  hands.  It  has 
decided  in  its  favor  for  the  present  ;  and  it  is  not  for  the  Council  to 
question  that  its  decision  is  a  representative  one.  The  question  will 
probably  come  up  again  more  than  once,  and  be  decided,  perhaps,  in 
some  different  sense.  Meantime,  what  is  supremely  important  is  that 
the  Council  should  not  let  the  children s  education  snjfer  for  its  members' 
approval  or  disapproval  of  this  or  that  feature  of  the  law.  There  are 
over  220,000  children — two-sevenths  of  the  whole — in  "non-pro- 
vided" schools  in  London.  As  Parliament  has  decided  that  such 
schools  are  to  continue,  and  are  to  be  maintained  in  efficiency,  the 
policy  of  the  Council  should  be  to  turn  a  blind  e^^e  to  the  particular 
religious  denomination  of  these  schools,  whether  Wesleyan  or 
Anglican,  Catholic  or  Jewish  ;  to  make  them,  in  secular  subjects,  as 
efficient  as  the  Board  Schools ;  to  watch  very  closely  that  the 
"  conscience  clause  "  and  other  safeguards  against  proseletyzing  are 
strictly  maintained  ;  to  insist  on  the  school  buildings  being  made 
sanitary  and  educationally  efficient  at  the  earliest  practicable  date ; 
to  secure  the  most  efficient  teaching  staff  that  the  conditions  of  the 
law  allow  ;  and  to  exercise  the  utmost  possible  public  control. 

The  foundation  managers  are  required  by  law  to  provide  the 
structure  free  of  expenses,  in  good  condition,  and  to  keep  it  so.  It 
will  be  necessary  for  the  Council  to  have  a  survey  of  all  the  non- 
provided  schools  by  a  competent  staff  of  surveyors.  This  survey 
must,  of  course,  be  absolutely  impartial.  The  same  standard  of 
sanitation  and  structural  efficiency  must  be  enforced  in  one  set  of 
public  elementary  schools  as  in  the  other.  We  must  not  let  the 
children's  health  or  comfort  suffer,  an}-  more  than  their  education, 
on  account  of  the  school  buildings  being  provided  by  a  religious 
body.  Unfortunately,  so  many  of  these  school  buildings  are  old  and 
below  the  present  standard,  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  condemn 
at  once  all  that  need  to  be  rebuilt.  The  surveyors  should  be  in- 
structed to  pick  out  the  worst  cases  for  instant  attention  and  deal 
with  the  rest  as  soon  as  they  can.  Express  notice  should  therefore 
be  given  by  the  Education  Committee  immediately  it  comes  into 
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existence,  to  all  bodies  of  denominational  managers,  stating  that  the 
fact  of  paying  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  their  schools  must  not 
be  taken  to  imply  that  the  Council  is  satisfied  with  the  sanitary  or 
structural  condition  of  the  school  building,  or  that  it  complies  with 
the  law.  The  notice  should  also  state  clearly  that  the  foundation 
managers  must  expect  to  receive  in  due  course  a  specification  of  the 
needed  repairs  and  alterations.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  in  the 
present  state  of  party  feeling  it  is  important  that  the  strictest  good 
faith  should  be  kept  in  levelling  up  the  non-provided  schools  in  this 
respect.  No  excuse  should  be  given  for  the  slightest  suspicion  that 
the  requirements  of  the  law  are  being  pressed  unfairly  against  non- 
provided  schools,  whatever  their  denomination. 

In  the  same  way  the  Council  will  have  to  settle,  for  every  non- 
provided  school  within  its  district,  the  numbers,  qualifications  and 
scale  of  salary  of  the  teachers.  There  is  no  valid  reason  for  a  dis- 
tinction between  provided  and  non-provided  schools  in  this  respect  ; 
but  unfortunately  the  latter  will  be  found  in  most  cases  to  be  at 
present  under-staffed,  and  that,  too,  by  unqualified  teachers  at  low 
remuneration.  The  Education  Committee  should  at  once  give  notice 
to  the  various  managers  and  to  all  their  teachers  that,  in  beginning 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  existing  staff,  it  must  not  be  understood 
to  accept  the  teachers  as  satisfactory.  The  Education  Committee 
should  obtain  reports  by  its  inspectors  on  the  qualifications  and 
actual  efficiency  of  all  these  teachers  and  the  schools  under  their 
charge.  The  proper  scale  of  teaching  staff  (numbers,  qualifications, 
salaries)  should  be  decided  on  for  each  school,  according  to  its  size, 
grade,  etc.  Each  existing  teacher  should  be  considered  on  his 
merits.  If  he  has  the  prescribed  qualifications,  is  educationally  efl5- 
cient,  and  is  otherwise  suitable,  he  should  be  formally  appointed  to 
the  post  at  the  full  salary  of  the  new  scale.  If  not  he  should  only  be 
provisionally  appointed.  The  Education  Committee  is  under  no 
obligation  to  retain  incompetent  or  unsuitable  teachers.  But  in  the 
existing  dearth  of  competent  teachers  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
replace  those  at  present  at  work,  even  if  they  are  technically  un- 
qualified ;  so  that  we  must  rely  on  filling  up  vacancies,  as  they  occur, 
with  more  efficient  persons,  and  on  the  general  improvement  in  the 
training  of  teachers  which  will  now  be  possible.  In  the  meantime, 
the  relative  inefficiency  of  some  of  the  teachers  must  not  be  made  an 
excuse  for  depriving  the  school  of  the  advantage  of  being,  so  far  as 
permanent  appointments  are  concerned,  under  a  proper  scale. 
Those  teachers  who,  through  defective  qualifications,  are  only  pro- 
visionally appointed  will  not  necessarily  get  their  present  salaries 
raised  to  the  n'^w  scale.  But  even  in  these  cases  remuneration 
should,  in  the  transition  period,  err  on  the  side  of  generosity,  being 
rather  in  proportion  to  the  work  required  than  to  technical  qualifica- 
tions. Such  teachers,  often  of  long  and  faithful  service,  have  done 
hard  work  under  difficult  circumstances;  and  their  lack  of  technical 
qualifications  may  be  more  the  fault  of  a  bad  system  than  their  own. 
Moreover,  it  is  far  better  to  overpay  an  inferior  man  until  the  time 
comes  for  replacing  him  with  a  better,  than  to  allow  the  Council  to 
form  its  scale  of  salaries  on  the  merits  of  third-rate  teachers.     It  is 


very  difficult  to  induce  a  public  body  to  change  its  ideas  of  remunera- 
tion ;  and  the  practice  of  paying  third-rate  salaries  to  third-rate  men 
invariably  leads  to  getting  third-rate  men  by  offering  third-rate 
salaries.  And  opportunity  and  encouragement  should  be  offered  for 
the  provisionally  appointed  teachers  to  fulfil  the  requirements  for 
permanent  appointment,  and  the  privileges  of  the  new  scale.  These 
requirements,  moreover,  in  the  case  of  those  already  in  the  service, 
need  not  necessarily  be  the  same  as  for  those  henceforth  entering  it. 
Not  that  there  should  be  any  encouragement  of  mere  "certificate- 
hunting."  There  should  be  ample  provision  of  "normal"  courses  of 
real  educational  value. 

The  Council  must,  by  the  Act  (sec.  7  of  1902  Act,  sub-sec.  i,  d)^ 
fix  the  amount  it  will  pay  to  the  managers  of  non-provided  schools  for 
damage  done  to  the  school  building  under  the  head  of  "fair  wear  and 
tear  "  ;  and  it  should  do  this  after  very  careful  consideration,  under 
expert  advice,  as  to  how  much  this  item  really  amounts  to. 

The  County  and  Borough  Councils  will,  as  we  have  seen,  have  to 
appoint  managers  for  every  denominational  (or  non-provided)  school. 
It  will  be  said  by  many  that  these  should  be  members  of  the  Council. 
This,  however,  will  not  always  be  possible,  as  such  schools  number  in 
London  nearly  five  hundred.  It  would  be  better  to  select  persons 
(not  necessarily  resident  close  to  the  school)  in  whom  the  Council  has 
confidence,  and  who  could  be  depended  on  to  attend  regularly.  The 
appointments  should  be  for  one  year  only,  and  should  be  revised  an- 
nually at  a  fixed  date.  Lists  of  attendances  should  be  systematically 
obtained  ;  and  no  manager  who  has  failed  to  attend  or  neglected  his 
duties  should  be  re-appointed.  Women  should  be  appointed  where 
suitable.     They  often  make  the  best  managers. 

In  choosing  managers,  educational  efficiency,  vigilance  and  tact 
should  be  the  primary  considerations;  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  these  qualifications  are  not  often  practically  compatible  with  a 
strong  prejudice  either  for  or  against  the  tenets  of  the  foundation 
managers.  The  paramount  business  of  the  County  and  Borough 
Council  in  this  case  is  to  secure  the  utmost  possible  educational 
efficiency  of  the  school,  consistently  with  protecting  the  rights  of 
conscience  of  child,  teacher  and  parent  ;  and  this  quite  irrespective 
of  whether  the  educational  efficiency  of  the  school  makes  for  or 
against  the  interest  of  any  particular  denomination.  No  person 
ought  to  acctpt  the  position  of  manager  of  a  school,  if  his  aim  is 
not  10  make  that  school  educationally  as  efficient  as  possible.  The 
more  pronouncedly  denominational  a  school  is,  the  more  important 
will  it  be  that  the  managers  representing  the  councils  should  be 
strong  educationists  with  as  little  bias  as  possible  ;  so  that  the  public 
interest  may  be  safeguarded  against  the  encroachments  of  private  or 
denominational  interests. 

The  Powers  of  the  Education  Committee. 

The  Education  Committee,  so  far  as  the  law  goes,  stands,  as  to 
powers,  in  the  same  position  as  an  ordinary  County  Council  com- 
mittee. In  fact,  it  is  expressly  provided  in  the  Act  that  the  common 
practice,  according  to  which  all  matters  stand  referred  to  the  Com- 
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mittee  for  consideration  and  report,  shall  be  followed  except  in  case 
of  emergency. 

It  will  accordingly  be  open  to  the  Council  to  leave  its  Education 
Committee  in  practically  the  same  position  as  any  other  ;  but  con- 
venience of  administration  will  make  a  good  deal  of  executive  action 
by  the  Committee  necessary.  The  Council  may  either  require  that 
this  action  shall  be  reported  to  it  for  ratification,  or  it  may  place  the 
P^ducation  Committee  in  the  same  situation  in  nearly  all  respects  as 
the  Asylums  Committee,  i.e.  "the  Council  may  also  delegate  to  the 
Education  Committee,  with  or  without  any  restrictions  or  conditions 
as  they  think  fit,  any  other  powers  under  this  Act  except  the  power 
of  raising  a  rate  or  borrowing  money,"  or  it  may  make  any  other 
arrangement  it  chooses  from  time  to  time. 

As  there  will  be  no  good  administration  unless  the  Council  trusts 
its  Committee,  it  will  be  desirable  to  exercise  to  some  extent  this 
power  of  delegation,  under  carefully  devised  conditions,  securing  to 
the  Council  itself  the  decision  of  issues  of  principle.  The  Council 
cannot  delegate  the  power  of  raising  a  rate  or  that  of  borrowing 
money,  nor  can  it  part  with  its  right  of  approving  the  estimates  of 
educational  expenditure,  though  it  may  decide  in  what  detail  or  at 
what  intervals  it  will  require  them  to  be  presented  by  its  Finance 
Committee. 

Finance. 

The  London  County  Council  has  under  the  Act  unlimited  rating 
powers  both  for  elementary  and  higher  education  ;  and  it  needs  no 
sanction  of  any  government  department  for  expenditure  charged  to 
rate  account. 

In  addition,  the  Council  will  receive  for  educational  purposes 
(i)  the  produce  of  certain  duties,  commonly  called  the  whisky 
money,  which  must  be  wholly  devoted  to  educational 
purposes  ; 

(2)  all  the  government  grants  ; 

(3)  all  fees  in  its  own  schools,  and  an  agreed  proportion  (pre- 

sumably half)  of  whatever  fees  it  may  sanction,  if  any,  in 
non-provided  elementary  schools. 

Its  expenditure  will  have  to  follow  different  rules  in  elementary 
and  non-elementary  education. 

With  regard  to  education  other  than  elementary,  the  Council, 
like  the  late  Technical  Instruction  Committee,  may  not  only  itself 
conduct  schools,  but  may  also  make  grants  to  independent  secondary 
and  technical  schools  and  university  colleges  under  governing  bodies. 
In  such  cases^the  receipt  for  the  grant  is  sufficient  voucher  for  the 
auditor  ;  and  the  Council  is  not  bound  to  concern  itself  about  the 
details  of  the  administration  or  finances  of  the  institution  in  question, 
though  it  has  the  power  to  do  so. 

But  in  dealing  with  elementary  education  the  case  is  different. 
The  Council  has  no  power  to  make  grants  in  aid  of  separate  institu- 
tions. It  must  itself  "maintain"  all  public  elementary  schools 
recognized  for  the  time  being  as  eflficient  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation,  including   non-provided    schools  (formerly  called  voluntary 
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schools).  All  moneys  spent  on  maintaining  these  schools,  other  than 
for  structural  repairs  or  alterations,  whether  made  by  the  managers 
or  direct  by  the  Council,  are  legally  payments  by  the  Council,  and 
must  appear  as  such  singly  in  its  accounts.  The  Council  may  make 
advances  to  a  body  of  managers,  as  to  any  of  its  officials,  to  be 
subsequently  accounted  for  ;  but  the  accounts  of  the  Council  cannot 
be  passed  until  each  payment  has  been  vouched  for  separately. 

Thus,  the  teachers'  salaries  in  non-provided  schools  are  now 
legally  due  directly  from  the  Council  to  the  teachers.  All  these 
teachers  become  officers  of  the  Council.  The  method  of  payment  is 
at  the  option  of  the  authority ;  but  it  is  certainly  desirable  that  such 
payments  should  be  made  directly  by  the  Council  to  its  employees. 
This,  by  making  the  teachers  obviously  public  servants,  will  raise 
their  status,  relieve  them  of  the  sense  of  personal  servitude  which 
sometimes  impaired  the  self-respect  of  the  teacher  under  the  old 
voluntary  system,  and  tend  to  level  up  the  character  of  the  staff. 

Wherever  in  a  non-provided  elementary  school  fees  are  now 
charged,  they  ought,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  to  be  abolished. 
The  Council  has  full  power  to  decide  whether  to  retain  them,  to 
alter  their  amount,  or  to  discontinue  them.  So  long  as  they  exist,, 
it  should  be  required  that  half  of  them  should  be  paid  into  the 
county  fund. 

A  systematic  investigation  should  be  undertaken  to  obtain  par- 
ticulars of  all  endowments  held  by  trustees  of  denominational  schools 
or  otherwise  applicable  to  elementary  or  other  education.  New 
schemes  should  be  promoted  in  all  these,  applying  the  money  to 
some  educational  objects  which  cannot  legally  or  conveniently  be 
paid  for  out  of  the  rates,  such  as  apprenticeship  premiums  or 
travelling  fellowships  (especially  for  women)  or  advanced  scholar- 
ships for  research.  To  use  such  endowments  for  anything  that  can 
be  done  out  of  the  rates  is  virtually  to  confiscate  them  for  the 
ratepayers'  benefit. 

School    Hygiene. 

The  County  Council  will  take  over  from  the  School  Board  the 
nucleus  of  a  highly  skilled  medical  staff  for  the  school  service,  and 
has,  moreover,  in  its  service  the  nucleus  of  a  highly  skilled  medical 
staff  for  municipal  hygiene.  The  amalgamation  of  these  two 
services  ought  to  make  possible  a  great  development  of  school 
hygiene,  of  which  we  are  as  yet  only  at  the  beginning,  together 
with  valuable  statistics  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  child 
population. 

The  Education  Committee  should  use  its  skilled  medical  officers 
to  advise  as  to  the  sanitary  planning  and  fitting  of  school  premises, 
old  and  new  ;  to  inspect  the  warming,  ventilating,  lighting,  etc. ;  to 
report  instances  in  which  the  schoolrooms  are  overcrowded ;  to 
examine  cases  of  vermin,  contagious  surface  diseases,  infection, 
exclusion  from  school,  etc.  ;  to  advise  as  to  the  course  to  be  adopted 
for  defective  children  ;  to  examine  all  selected  candidates  for  scholar- 
ships and  teacherships ;  and  to  test  the  healthiness  of  the  system  by 
periodic  measurements  of  the  children. 
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An  Educational  '*  A.B.C." 

It  is  a  special  characteristic  of  London  that  it  always  remains  an 
unexplored  and  unknown  territory,  even  to  its  oldest  inhabitants. 
Half  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of  London  go  unused  from 
sheer  ignorance  of  Londoners  as  to  what  is  open  to  them.  This  is 
especially  true  of  education.  Neither  parents  nor  students — not 
even  the  schoolmasters  themselves — have  any  adequate  idea  of  what 
schools  and  colleges,  institutes  and  classes  already  exist  ;  what  are 
their  relative  advantages  ;  what  subjects  are  taught,  at  what  hours, 
and  at  what  fees  ;  what  scholarships  are  offered  and  where  the 
proper  preparation  for  each  occupation  can  be  obtained.  In  addition 
to  the  Monthly  Gazette  of  the  Education  Committee  we  sadly  need 
an  A. B.C.  guide  to  all  public  education  in  London — a  comprehensive 
plain  handbook,  prepared  from  the  standpoint  of  the  would-be 
student  or  his  advisers,  rather  than  from  that  of  particular  governing 
bodies.  Such  an  "  Educational  A. B.C.,"  if  published  annually  by 
the  County  Council  at  a  nominal  price,  would  do  much  to  open  up 
opportunities  at  present  only  partially  used.  The  unification  of 
London's  education  is  the  psychological  moment  for  this  new 
departure.  The  modern  municipality  can  no  more  dispense  with 
advertising  than  can  the  soap  man. 

A  Word  to  Candidates — and  to  Elecftors. 

The  task  of  constructing  and  administering  a  complete  educa- 
tional system,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university,  for  a  city  of 
nearly  five  million  people,  is  so  vast  and  so  supremely  important  that 
it  will  require  not  only  good  intentions  and  loyal  fairness  on  the 
part  of  the  elected  County  Councillors,  but,  from  those  who  sit  on 
the  Education  Committee,  high  administrative  ability  and  a  willing- 
ness to  devote  practically  the  whole  day  to  their  duties.  Even  then 
the  wise  Councillor  will  be  aware  of  his  own  limitations,  and  not 
seek — amateur  as  he  is — to  do  the  work  which  should  properly  be 
done  by  a  trained  professional  staff.  No  good  government  of  Lon- 
don's education  is  possible  without  an  official  staff — inspectors  and 
supervisors  ;  specialist  advisers  for  art,  science,  domestic  economy, 
and  other  subjects  ;  pedagogic  experts  of  this  kind  and  of  that — the 
very  best  that  the  County  Council  can  enlist  in  its  service.  London's 
education  is  well  worth  as  good  a  civil  service  as  that  which  stands 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Dutch  or  Belgian  or  Saxon  or  Bavarian 
Minister  of  Education  for  the  whole  of  his  kingdom.  It  is  by  the 
work  of  such  a  staff,  and  not  by  the  superior  genius  of  foreign 
education  ministers,  that  their  schools  and  colleges  become  so  much 
more  efficient  than  ours. 

The  lack  of  a  trained,  professional,  expert,  official  staff  cannot  be 
made  good  even  by  the  most  zealous  and  devoted  councillors.  Though 
the  County  Councillors  have  to  decide  how  the  educational  machine 
is  to  be  constructed,  and  to  see  that  it  runs  smoothly  and  works 
efficiently,  with  as  little  waste  as  possible  of  money  or  power,  they 
cannot — fortunately  for  them  and  for  London — do  either  the  work 
of  teaching  or  that  of  seeing  that  the  teachers  teach.     It  is  to  be 
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hoped  that  they  will  be  careful  not  to  try  !  The  Education  Com- 
mittee of  the  County  Council  ought  to  be  the  Cabinet  of  London's 
educational  empire.  What  the  electors  have  to  do  is  to  see  that 
they  elect  men  to  the  Council  who  are — by  proved  ability  and  edu- 
cational experience,  by  temperament  and  training,  by  willingness  to 
labor  and  freedom  from  sectarian  bigotry — equal  to  this  high  task. 


Literature  useful   to   those  who  will   have  to   Administer 

the  New  Act. 

[All   the   following   books   and   reports   can    be   obtained   of    Bookshops,    Limited, 
9  Arundel  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.]. 

"London  Education,"  by  Sidney  Webb  (Longmans;  1903.     2s.  6d.  net). — 

An  up-io-date  review  of  the  condition  of  London  educational  institutions  and  an  out- 
line of  the  policy  to  be  adopted  for  their  maintenance  and  development.  An 
invaluable  volume  for  educationalists  and  politicians. 

The  Law. 

The  Education  Acts,  igo2  and  190J.  With  hints  to  Education  Committees  and 
Voluntary  School  Managers,  draft  schemes  for  grouping  Voluntary  Schools,  etc.  By 
M.  Barlow  and  H.  Macan.  Second  edition;  1903;  3s.  6d.  net.  Analysis  0/  Educa- 
tion Act,  with  full  text,  by  H.  B.  N.  Mothersole;  6d.  net.  How  to  Work  the  Education 
Act,  by  Dr.  T.  J.  Macnamara  and  M.  Jackman  ;  Schoolmaster  Office,  3  Racquet 
Court,  E.C. ;  is.  7^he  Education  Acts,  1902  and  igoj,  by  E.  A.  Jelf ;  Cox;  2s.  6d.  net. 
Everybo'fy^s  Guide  to  the  Education  Act,  igo2,  by  H.  B.  N.  Mothersole  ;  2s.  6d.  net. 
Wyatt's  Companion  to  the  Education  Acts,  18J0-1902  ;  price  7s.  6d. ;  Wyatt,  279  Deans- 
gate,  Manchester.  Education  Act,  igo2,  by  W.  Casson  and  G.  C.  Whiteley ;  7s.  6d. 
net.  The  Education  Acts,  by  H.  C.  Richards  and  Henry  Lynn  ;  1903  ;  7s.  6d.  net. 
Education  Law  (Acts  i8'jo-igo2)^  by  T.  A.  Organ  and  A.  A.  Thomas  ;    12s.  6d.  net. 

Education  other  than  Elementary. 

No  public  body  has,  before  the  Act  of  1902,  had  legal  power  to  aid  secondary  or 
university  education  other  than  technical,  but  the  word  "technical"  has  been  so 
widely  interpreted  by  the  Board  of  Education  that  much  valuable  experience  has 
been  gained.  For  this  purpose  the  following  will  be  useful : — The  Annual  Report  of 
the  Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London  County  Council ;  price  2s.  4d. ; 
P.  S.  King  and  Son.  The  Record  of  Technical  and  Secondary  Education;  price 
2s.  6d.,  quarterly;  Macmillan  and  Co. 

The  history  of  the  whole  question  and  the  principles  of  reform  of  secondary 
education  are  very  extensively  dealt  with  in — The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Secondary  Education,  1893-4  ;  9  vols. ;  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.  With  regard 
to  general  information,  especially  outside  the  United  Kingdom,  valuable  help  can  be 
obtained  from  the  eleven  volumes  of  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects ; 
published  by  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode. 

Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith  prepared  for  the  London  County  Council  in  1893  an  admir- 
able preliminary  report  on  the  problem  of  technical  education  for  London  (P.  S. 
King  and  Son  ;  price  5s.),  which  might  serve  as  a  model  for  reports  prepared  by  new 
bodies.  Valuable  special  enquiries  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Technical  Education 
Board  in  the  following  subjects  : — Building  Trades,  Commercial  Education,  Teaching 
of  Chemistry,  Relation  of  Science  to  Industry,  Technical  Training  of  Women  ;  the 
report  in  each  case  contains  an  elaborate  survey  of  the  existing  provision,  and  the 
problems. 

The  Calendar  of  the  University  of  London  (3  volumes  ;  published  annually  by 
the  University),  contains,  not  only  a  complete  survey  of  the  university  instruction 
now  being  given,  but  also  an  account  of  the  formation  and  reconstruction  of  the 
university. 
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Elemkntarv  Education. 


Elementary  schools  arc  carried  on  under  the  Government  Code  of  Regulations 
for  Day  Schools  and  the  Revised  Instructions  applicable  to  the  Code;  price  4d.  each. 
Eyre  and  Spoiiiswoode.  The  Code  of  Regulations  and  Instructions  of  the  School 
Board  for  London,  price  3s.,  P.  S.  King  and  Son,  will  be  found  to  contain  rules  on 
many  points  which  will  necessarily  form  the  basis  of  the  new  organization. 

The  relation  between  technical  and  literary  subjects  in  the  curriculum  of  element- 
ary schools  was  discussed  at  length  by  a  Royal  Commis-ion  for  Ireland,  and  will  be 
found  in  the  Einal  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction 
under  the  Board  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  (1898)  ;  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode. 

School Atlendatice. — See  London  School  Board  Report  of  a  Special  Committee  on 
School  Attendance  (1898) ;  P.  S.  King  and  Son.  Report  of  a  Special  Committee  of  the 
London  School  Board  on  Administration  of  the  Bye-Laws  (1890)  ;  P.  S.  King  and  Son. 

Pupil  Teachers.— ^tc  Report  and  Evidence  of  a  Departmental  Committee  on  the 
Pupil  Teacher  System  (1898)  ;  price  4s.  Iid.  ;  Eyre  and  Spottisvvoode. 

Domestic  Economy.- -See  London  School  Board  Code  of  Regulations  and  Instruc- 
tions for  the  Guidance  of  Teachers  of  Domestic  Subjects ;  price  3d. ;  P.  S.  King  and  Son. 
London  School  Board  Syllabus  of  Instruction  in  Domestic  Economy,  combining 
Cookery,  Housewifery,  and  Laundry  Work  at  Centres  ;  price  id. ;  P.  S.  King  and  Son. 

Blind,  Deaf  and  Diimh.,  Mentally  and  Physically  Defective  and  Epileptic  Children,— 
See  Report  of  a  Royal  Commission  on  the  Blind  and  Deaf  (1889)  ;  4  vols. ;  Eyre  and 
Spottiswoode.  Report  of  a  Departmental  Committee  on  Poor  Law  Schools  (1896) ; 
3  vols. ;  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.  Report  of  a  Departmental  Committee  on  Defective 
and  Epileptic  Children  (1898)  ;  2  vols.  ;  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.  The  Mentally  De- 
ficient Child,  by  Dr.  Shuttleworth  ;  H.  K.  Lewis,  136  Gower  Street,  W.C. 

Industrial  Schools. — Report  of  a  Departmental  Committee  on  Reformatories  and 
Industrial  Schools  (1896)  ;  2  vols. ;  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.    Fabian  Tract  No.  ill,  id. 

Further  Information. — Report  with  Evidence  of  a  Special  Sub-Committee  of  the 
School  Board  for  London  on  the  Relation  between  "Inspection"  and  Examination; 
P.  S.  King  and  Son.  Report  on  the  Existing  Supply  of  Training  College  Accommo- 
dation, by  Graham  Wallas,  Chairman  of  the  School  Management  Committee,  School 
Board  for  London.  The  School  Board  Gazette,  published  monthly,  price  is.,  by  Bem- 
rose  and  Sons,  4  Snow  Hill,  London  (now  discontinued),  was  the  special  organ  of  the 
Association  of  School  Boards  in  England  and  Wales,  and  usually  contained  important 
information  on  many  subjects,  e.g.,  schools  of  science,  training  colleges,  registration  of 
teachers,  etc.,  etc.  The  best  detailed  account  of  the  state  of  the  law  with  regard  to 
Education  from  1 870  to  1902  can  be  obtained  from  The  Education  Acts  Manual 
(Owen);  price  2is. ;  Knight  and  Co.,  La  Belle  Sauvage,  Ludgate  Hill.  The  best 
history  of  the  development  of  educational  legislation  up  to  1900  is  contained 
in  Graham  Balfour's  Educational  Systems  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (1898) ; 
Frowde ;  7s.  6d. 


FABIAN    SOCIETY.— The  Fabian  Society  consists  of  Socialists.     A  state- 
ment of  its  Rules  and  the  following  publications  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary,  at  the  Fabian  Ofl&ce,  3  Clement's  Inn,  London,  W.C. 
^.^    FABIANISM  AND  THE  EMPIRE:  A  Manifesto.     4d.  post  free. 
'y       FABIAN     ESSAYS     IN     SOCIALISM.     (35th  Thousand.) 
Paper  cover,  i/- ;  plain  cloth,  2/-,  post  free  from  the  Secretary. 
FABIAN     TRACTS     and     LEAFLETS. 
Tr<ict&^  each  16  to  52  pp.,  price  Id.,  or  9d.  per  doz.,  unless  otherwise  stated. 
Leaflets,  4  pp.  each,  price  Id.  for  six  copies,  Is.  per  100,  or  8j6  per  1000. 
The  Set  of  88,  3s. ;  post  free  3/5.      Bound  in  Buckram,  4/6  ;    post  free  for  5s. 

I. — On  General  Socialism  in  its  various  aspects. 
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The  Secret  of  Rural  Depopulation 

A  paper  read  to  the  Fabian  Society  on  February  26th^  igo4. 


The  question  "  Why  do  I  stay  where  I  am  ? "  is  one  that  interests 
all  of  us.  Its  answers  range  between  that  of  Sterne's  starling  with 
the  simple  "  I  can't  get  out "  and  that  of  the  happy  few  who  can  say 
"  It  is  well  for  us  to  be  here."  But  most  people  who  are  what  in 
the  country  we  call  "  fixters  "  have  to  confess  that  they  are  the 
prisoners  of  habit.  The  more  regular  our  life  the  harder  it  is  to 
break  away  from  its  rule. 

Now  of  all  occupations  that  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil  is  perhaps  the 
most  regular.  He  is  hitched  on  to  the  zodiac.  Every  action  of  his 
working  life  is  as  recurrent  as  the  seasons  themselves.  Ploughing  is 
a  step  towards  ploughing,  sowing  is  a  step  towards  sowing  again. 
And  so  it  goes  round.  The  son  of  a  field  laborer,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  goes  to  field  work  as  soon  as  the  school  will  let  him. 
By  the  time  he  is  getting  "  man's  money"  he  has  little  volition  left. 
Habit  has  taken  its  place.  The  odds  would  seem  to  be  long  in  favor 
of  his  remaining  a  field  laborer  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life. 

But  there  is  something  more  than  habit  to  fasten  him  to  the 
land.  By  the  time  he  is  sixteen  he  is  specialized  for  field  work. 
That  is  the  only  skilled  labor  for  which  he  will  ever  be  fit.  Off  the 
land  he  is  only  so  much  horse-power.  He  can  dig — under  direction 
— in  a  drain,  or  he  can  carry  bales  at  the  docks.  He  is  past  learning 
another  craft.  He  is  moored  head  and  stern  to  the  land  by  two 
hawsers,  habit  and  hopelessness. 

And  yet  his  breaking  away  from  the  land  is  becoming  so  common 
as  to  constitute  a  national  danger.  Why  is  this  t  We  must  go 
back.  I  think,  to  a  period  before  rustic  unrest  began  distinctly  to  take 
the  form  of  escape. 

The  Fauna  of  the  Country. 

Up  to  some  thirty  odd  years  ago  agricultural  laborers  were 
regarded  as  a  quite  permanent  factor  in  the  sum  of  English  life. 
They  were  part  of  the  fauna  of  the  country — like  pheasants  and 
partridges  ;  only  there  is  no  getting  a  good  head  of  game  without 
preserving,  and  there  was  no  need  to  preserve  country  laborers. 
Sergeant  Kite  was  almost  the  only  poacher  to  be  feared,  and  the  toll 
he  took  was  trifling.  Now  and  then  typhus  or  an  emigration  agent 
would  descend  upon  a  village,  and  a  cottage  would  be  empty  for  a 
month  or  so.  But  that  was  only  a  momentary  inconvenience  to  an 
individual  employer.  The  real  difficulty  was  not  how  to  breed 
laborers,  like  pheasants,  but  how  to  keep  down  their  numbers,  like 
rabbits.  No  more  cottages  were  allowed  upon  an  estate  than  would 
just  supply  roofage  to  the  laborers  it  employed.     Increase  was  not 


allowed  for.  IntaiiL  nioriality  was  high.  Overcrowding  and  sanitary 
neglect  did  their  work.  Semi-starvation  helped.  Still,  however,  the 
supply  of  labor  e.xceeded  the  demand.  Those  were  the  days  in  which 
a  great  farmer  is  said  to  have  offered  a  friend  a  guinea  if  he  could 
find  a  weed  in  his  wheat-field.  With  men's  wages  at  six  or  seven 
shillings  a  week,  women  glad  to  take  what  they  could  get  for  field 
work,  and  corn  at  50s.  a  quarter,  the  land  could  be  well  *'  done,"  as 
they  say.  The  employer  could  be  well  "  done,"  too.  A  great  agri- 
culturist's recollections  of  about  this  period  were  published  a  few 
years  ago.  They  were  a  record  of  good  living,  menus  of  dinners, 
reminiscences  of  hunting  breakfasts,  conversations  with  admiring 
noblemen.  "  Hey,  the  green  holly.  This  life  is  most  jolly,"  ought 
to  have  been  the  motto  of  the  book.  The  world  went  very  well  then 
— with  squires  and  farmers. 

I  do  not  think  the  idea  of  what  we  call  a  ''rural  exodus"  occurred 
seriously  to  anyone  before  the  early  seventies.  There  was  the  land, 
and  that  there  should  be  men  to  till  it  seemed  a  law  of  nature. 

That  the  men  might  possibly  one  day  turn  their  backs  on  the 
land  in  sufficiently  large  numbers  to  seriously  inconvenience  squires 
and  farmers  generally — this  idea  never  entered  the  head  of  the  aver- 
age employer.  Where  were  they  to  go  ?  The  land  of  Egypt,  the 
house  of  bondage,  was  pretty  secure  in  the  deserts  and  seas  that  sur- 
rounded it.     The  prison  was  hard  to  break. 

Looking  at  the  wages  and  the  housing  of  the  laborer  in  those 
days,  it  really  seems  as  though  physical  laws  were  all  that  prevented 
the  process  of  degradation  and  deprivation  of  which  he  was  the 
victim  from  being  continued  indefinitely.  Men  cannot  work  unless 
they  eat — something.  The  proverbial  straw  a  day  had  very  nearly 
been  reached.  Out  of  English  countrymen,  the  descendants  of  the 
men  who  rose  in  arms  with  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Cade,  had  been 
evolved  by  the  sheer  greed  and  selfishness  of  squires  and  farmers,  a 
race  so  reduced  by  long  continued  starvation  and  oppression  that 
they  seemed,  generally,  as  incapable  of  resistance  as  their  tyrants 
were,  generally,  incapable  of  ruth.  ''  Hunger  will  tame  a  lion,"  says 
Robinson  Crusoe.     The  British  farmer  put  the  maxim  to  proof. 

Froissart  called  the  English  common  people  of  his  day  the 
haughtiest  and  most  overweening  that  the  world  could  show.  That 
was  in  the  fourteenth  century.  This  is  what  Joseph  Arch  said  at 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  :  "  I  had  seen  my  brother  laborers  stand 
and  tremble  like  an  aspen  leaf  at  the  dark  look  of  the  employer 
simply  because  they  had  not  the  pluck  of  men."  You  may  see  the 
same  thing  to-day.  Nothing  is  sadder  than  the  abjectness  of  the 
laborer  before  the  scowl  of  his  master. 

The  laborer  who  was  to  be  hanged  the  other  day  and  who  said 
"Thank  ye,  sir,"  to  Jack  Ketch  on  his  adjusting  the  rope  is  a  fair 
instance  of  the  attitude  of  his  class  to  any  Jack-in-office  or  authority. 
They  are  descended  from  generations  of  half-starved  parents,  and 
they  show  "  the  mettle  of  their  pasture." 

The  farmer  seemed  to  have  done  his  work  thoroughly.  He  had 
produced  what  he  wanted,  a  submissive  drudge  who  cost  little,  did 
his  work  and  gave  no  trouble  whatever.  The  laborer's  hand  had  not 
yet  lost  its  cunning. 


In  the  Days  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

The  work  was  done  and  done  well.  The  farmers  ate,  drank  and 
enjoyed  themselves.  That  the  laboring  population  had  any  "rights" 
as  against  the  "masters"  was  a  notion  dismissed  with  contempt  as 
part  of  the  professional  agitator's  stock-in-trade.  "The  country" 
meant  the  landlord  and  the  farmer.  When  we  think  of  Athens  in 
the  days  of  Pericles,  we  hardly  give  a  thought  to  the  slave  popula- 
tion. They  are  below  the  notice  of  history.  And  so  it  practically 
was  with  our  rural  laborers  until  the  days  of  the  Agricultural 
Laborers'  Union.  The  Church  knew  them  as  "the  poor."  To  the 
employers  they  were  "the  men."  Charles  Kingsley,  in  Alto7i  Locke^ 
gives  a  vivid  description  of  an  agricultural  riot,  its  aimless  despair, 
its  impotent  violence.  I  have  here  a  reprinted  report  of  a  more 
peaceful  demonstration  in  1846.  It  is  sad  reading.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  it  to  frighten  anybody.  The  word  "rising"  cannot  be 
applied  to  these  pitiful  wrigglings  of  the  great  invertebrate  earth- 
worm upon  which  the  classes  then  recognized  as  England  were  so 
light-heartedly  treading.  Its  head  was  never  reared  to  strike.  Its 
demonstrations  demonstrated  nothing  but  its  own  feebleness.  The 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  left  the  laborer  morally  much  where  he 
was.  Bread  was  cheaper,  but  the  hand  of  the  employer  was  perhaps 
heavier  than  before.  From  1855  to  the  days  of  Joseph  Arch  was 
perhaps  as  black  a  time  as  any  the  laborers  had  to  pass.  The  price 
of  wheat  was  high,  the  squires  raised  their  rents,  the  farmers  re- 
couped themselves  by  cutting  down  wages.  The  prosperity  of 
squires  and  farmers  was  thus  squeezed  out  of  the  already  abject 
poverty  of  the  poor.  Any  appearance  of  discontent  was  sternly 
repressed.  To  quote  the  words  of  a  great  agricultural  authority, 
"It  was  a  state  of  things  disgraceful  to  all  concerned."  Except  to 
laborers,  I  think.  But  it  created  no  commotion.  The  Church, 
represented  in  every  country  parish,  raised  no  protest.  The  parson 
had  long  ceased  to  be  the  "persona"  of  his  flock.  He  thought  more 
of  the  hurdles  than  of  the  sheep,  as  they  say.  The  souls  of  squires  and 
farmers  rotted  in  the  cradle  of  an  easy  conscience.  They  were  good 
Churchmen  to  a  man.     Then,  all  at  once,  a  bolt  from  the  blue,  came 

The  Agricultural  Laborers'  Union. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  history  of  that  great  movement. 
Opposed  though  it  was  by  the  landed  interest  in  every  form, 
denounced  by  too  many  of  the  country  clergy  and  unhelped  by  the  rest, 
it  went  on  triumphantly  until  it  had  raised  agricultural  wages  almost 
throughout  the  whole  of  England  to  a  point  at  which  the  existence 
of  the  laborer  was  no  longer  intolerable.  That  much  obtained,  it 
collapsed.  It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  great  rising  against  long- 
endured  oppression  which  contented  itself  with  a  bare  rectification  of 
the  immediate  wrong  complained  of.  There  was  no  violence,  no 
resentment.  This  was  undoubtedly  due  in  great  measure  to  the 
personal  character  and  influence  of  the  leader  of  the  movement, 
Joseph  Arch,  a  man  of  whom  it  is  impossible  to  think  without 
gratitude  and  respect.  But  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  moderation 
shown  by  the  men,  both  in  their  struggle  and  their  success,  argues  a 
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certain  want  of  resilience  which  testifies  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
fire  and  vigor  of  the  race  had  been  sapped  by  long-continued  semi- 
starvation  and  enforced  submission  to  petty  tyranny.  The  Agricul- 
tural Union  did  not,  I  think,  appreciably  raise  the  laborer ;  it  only 
raised  his  wages.  Instead  of  calling  up  a  spirit  of  independence  like 
that  which  animated  the  leader  (a  man,  we  must  remember,  born  and 
bred  in  a  cottage  the  property  of  his  father,  not  of  his  employer),  it 
left  them  generally,  although  materially  better  off,  individually  as 
submissive  and  as  incapable  of  assertion  of  their  personal  rights  as 
they  had  been  through  long  generations  of  practical  serfdom. 

But  the  apathy  of  their  hopelessness  had  been  disturbed.  The 
employers'  difficulty  had  been  the  emigration  agents'  opportunity, 
and  the  plethora  of  labor  had  been  relieved  by  the  departure  of  a 
large  percentage  of  the  ajjricultural  population.  When  the  smoke 
of  the  struggle  cleared  ofT  it  was  quite  obvious  that  horizons  had 
widened.  Young  men  who  dared  not  defy  the  arrogance  of  their 
employers  found  courage  enough  to  escape  from  it  to  the  railways  or 
the  towns.  In  this  way  the  best  young  blood  kept  gradually  draining 
away.     The  process  has  been  steadily  going  on  since. 

The  best  men  go.  Laboring  parents  plot  escape  for  their  boys 
from  the  land  as  if  they  were  prisoners  in  an  enemy's  country. 
Nobody  stays  of  choice.  You  may  hear  former  farm  laborers  speak 
of  their  late  employers  as  a  seventeenth  century  mariner  might  have 
spoken  of  the  Moors  of  Tangiers,  among  whom  he  had  been  a  captive. 

Is  the  Laborer  in  Fault  ? 

It  has  been  said  by  a  vigorous  clerical  writer  that  the  laborer's 
discontent  is  merely  a  survival  from  the  "  bad,  old,  black  past,"  when 
he  really  had  something  to  complain  of.  All  that  has  long  gone  by. 
It  is  the  laborer's  "evil  temper"  that  still  "provokes  masters  to  harsh 
measures,  harsh  words,  driving,  and  all  such  seemingly  needless  regu- 
lations as  the  command  to  keep  no  fowls  or  pigs,  the  tied  cottages^ 
and  the  domineering  tone."  All  this  is  the  laborer's  fault,  says  the 
writer.  Things  are  not  now  as  they  were  in  the  times  when  "  laborers 
were  scornfully  trampled  on — and  when  the  Church,  cowed  and  faith- 
less, was  as  little  inclined  as  the  State  to  help  their  condition."  All  that 
is  gone  by.  Farmers  and  parsons  have  undergone  a  wonderful  change. 
Like  the  Homeric  hero  they  "  boast  that  they  are  a  great  deal  better 
than  their  fathers."  But  the  laborer  is  bad  indeed.  The  character- 
istics of  the  laborer  are  "shirking,  dishonesty  and  negligence." 
"Tom,  Dick  and  Sam  abuse  their  employer,  sit  under  the  hedge  when 
he  is  out  of  sight,  steal  his  corn  and  meal,  leave  his  horses  harnessed 
and  go  ofT  drinking,  teach  him  that  they  have  no  love  or  gratitude, 
but  only  fear."-  The  coloring  suggests  the  moral  complexion  of  a 
chain-gang.  He  might  have  adopted  the  words  which  Mr.  Sam 
Weller  in  Pickwick  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a  "  wirtuous  clergyman." 
"He's  a  malicious,  bad-disposed,  worldly-minded,  spiteful,  windictive 
creetur,  with  a  hard  heart  as  there  ain't  no  soft'nin." 

Our  "  wirtuous  clergyman "  in  this  case  pronounces  the  rural 
villages  to  be  in  a  state  of  utter  decay,  and  exhorts  us  to  build  our 
hopes  for  the  future  entirely  upon  the  progress  of  our  urban  popula- 
tion.    Villages  and  villagers  are  played  out. 


Well,  I  dissent  entirely.  I  am  no  believer  in  sudden  and  unin- 
telligible changes.  Farmers  are  much  what  they  were  sixty  years 
ago.  Clergymen  are  not  so  very  different.  The  cut  of  their  coats  is 
altered,  that  is  about  all.  Their  intentions  are  as  good  as  ever  and 
the  influence  they  exert  exactly  as  bad,  as  far  as  the  independence 
and  manliness  of  their  poor  parishioners  is  concerned.  And  the 
laborer  is  what  these  have  made  him.  He  is  still,  as  he  has  so  long 
been,  like  an  eel  on  an  eel  spear.  He  can  wriggle,  but  that  is  about 
all.  Until  he  is  set  free  we  can't  expect  anything  very  great  of  him 
in  the  way  of  moral  improvement.  But  his  good  qualities  are  only 
dormant,  held  in  abeyance  till  the  winter  of  his  discontent  is  made 
glorious  summer  by  the  sun  of — Land  Reform.  At  any  rate,  what- 
ever he  is,  it  is  the  social  and  economical  system  of  England  that  has 
made  him  so.  He  has  been  crushed  under  an  intolerable  pressure, 
and  until  that  is  removed  we  must  expect  his  faults  to  be  of  the 
grovelling  sort.  Give  him  opportunity  and  he  will  be  erect,  and  his 
faults  will  probably  be  what  they  were  in  Froissart's  time. 

How  the  Laborer  Lives. 

Let  us  give  one  comprehensive  glance  to  the  conditions  under 
which  the  laborer  mostly  lives,  and  under  which  some  people  expect 
him  to  cultivate  all  the  Christian  graces.  A  miserable  cottage  which 
as  a  tenant-at-will  he  can  only  repair  or  improve  at  the  risk  of  his 
outlay  in  labor  or  in  money  being  appropriated  by  his  employer,  a 
life  of  constant  hardship,  wages  even  now  barely  sufficient  for  food, 
fire  and  clothing,  the  proud  man's  contumely,  the  want  of  hope,  the 
long  vista  of  thankless  drudgery  through  which  the  eye  looks  only 
to  rest  finally  upon  the  workhouse,  the  absence  of  anything  like 
social  enjoyment,  the  tyranny  of  drink,  the  capricious  restrictions 
iipon  personal  liberty  of  action  which  his  employer  may  at  pleasure 
iiripose,  and  to  which  he  must  submit  or  go.  It  is  a  gloomy  picture. 
♦  The  strange  thing  is  that  up  to  so  comparatively  recent  a  time 
Englishmen  should  have  accepted  a  life  like  this,  a  life  still  worse 
than  this,  as  their  natural  doom,  exactly  as  an  Esquimaux  may  submit 
urirepiningly  to  the  rigors  of  an  Arctic  climate.  An  Esquimaux 
wants  more  seals ;  ice  and  snow  and  darkness  are  matters  of  course. 
So  Joseph  Arch's  men  wanted  more  wages,  they  had  no  dislike  to 
their  occupation  or  the  hardships  inseparable  from  it.  The  best  of 
t:Kem  had  doubtless  the  same  pride  and  pleasure  in  their  work  which 
every  skilled  craftsman  finds  in  the  exercise  of  his  skill.  A  great 
change  has  passed  over  the  laborer  in  this  respect.  Tillage  in  all  its 
branches  appears  to  most  of  them  sheer  drudgery,  absolutely  un- 
interesting if  not  positively  hateful.  No  mere  rise  of  wages  will 
alter  this. 

Skilled  Labor  and  Farm  W^ages. 

I  do  not  think  I  can  put  this  more  forcibly  before  you  than  by 
condensing  here  a  conversation  I  had  a  month  or  two  ago  with  a  man 
of  the  highest  farming  class,  engaged  in  the  management  of  one  of 
those  immense  farms  which  seem  to  me  to  be  the  ruin  of  England. 

It  was  a  very  favorable  specimen.  The  management  was  evidently 
liberal,  the  owner,  I  believe,  personally  kindly.     But  the  system  was 


too  strong.  On  this  great  farm  the  piecework  principle  was  in  force. 
'*So  if  a  man  wastes  his  time,  he  wastes  what  is  his  own,"  said  my 
informant.  The  scale  of  pay  was  high  for  the  district.  '*With 
these  wages  the  men  save,  I  suppose ?"  I  said.  ''No,  never.  It  goes 
as  it  comes.  The  men  who  get  most  don't  live  more  comfortably 
than  the  others.''  "Do  they  take  much  interest  in  the  work?" 
"Not  the  very  slightest.  If  it  were  not  for  the  piecework  plan  we 
might  as  well  give  up."  "Are  the  men  who  are  now  in  their  prime 
as  skilled  in  their  work  as  the  old  men  used  to  be?"  '  "There  is  no 
comparison."  He  referred  to  an  old  laborer  who  possessed  nine 
arts.  I  will  count  them  up.  Hedging  and  ditching  (in  two  varieties), 
dry  fence  making,  rick  building,  thatching,  hurdle  making,  sheep- 
cage  making,  mowing,  brewing.  "  You  have  no  laborer  who  can  do 
the  same  now  ? "  "  No,  not  one  of  them."  "  You  mean  no  one  man 
can  do  all?"  "I  mean  that  there  is  not  a  man  on  the  farm  who  can 
do  one  of  these  things  as  it  ought  to  be  done." 

Now,  what  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  The  general  answer  is 
"education."  Education  has  something  to  do  with  it,  doubtless. 
But  let  me  read  what  Professor  Thorold  Rogers  wrote  in  1878  on 
the  subject  of  rustic  arts.  He  enumerates  five  or  six,  including 
ploughing,  which  I  have  omitted  as  too  universal  for  special  mention. 

And  he  sums  up  thus:  "Well,  if  you  compare  the  work  of  the 
agricultural  laborer  who  possesses  the  five  or  six  qualifications  I  have 
mentioned  with  the  work  of  an  ordinary  artisan  who  receives  35s.  a 
week,  the  agricultural  laborer,  as  regards  the  varied  nature  of  his 
accomplishments,  is  inconceivably  the  superior  of  the  artisan."  I 
think  we  must  add  to  this  that  the  field  hand  is  more  exposed  to 
wind  and  weather  than  the  artisan.  His  life  is  a  harder  one.  I  have 
known  men  who  lately  have  never  had  a  dry  stitch  on  them  from 
Monday  morning  to  Saturday  night. 

Now,  let  us  suppose  a  farm  hand  to  have  mastered  half  a  dozen  of 
these  arts.  On  the  land  he  is  lucky  if  he  gets  15s.  or  i6s.  a  week,  all 
counted.  If  he  gets  "on  the  line,"  the  railway,  just  with  pick  and 
spade,  he  gets  i8s.  or  20s.  What  encouragement  is  there  for  a 
laborer  to  learn  his  craft?  Again.  The  other  day,  in  the  village 
where  I  live,  there  was  a  little  semi-political  meeting,  held  by  some 
working-men  from  a  neighboring  town.  It  was  a  lively  little  busi- 
ness enough.  But  few  laborers  came.  There  was  a  largish  group  of 
farm  hands  at  the  door  just  before  the  speaking  began.  Someone,  I 
was  told,  asked  them  if  they  were  not  coming  in.  "  Well,"  says  one, 
"we've  been  thinking  it  over.  But  if  we  come  in  we  shall  hear  of  it 
to-morrow  from  the  master."  So  they  went  off.  The  yoke  is  never 
for  a  moment  off  the  agricultural  laborer's  neck.  I  daresay  the 
ganger  looks  after  the  platelayers  on  the  line  at  their  work  sternly 
enough.  But  when  a  man  shoulders  his  pick  and  goes  home  he  is 
his  own  man.  And  that  is  what  a  farm  hand  never  can  say.  Per- 
haps education  may  have  helped  him  to  feel  it. 

Why  do  men  dislike  farm  labor?  How  is  it  possible  that  they 
should  like  it?  Here  is  an  occupation  in  which  skill  brings  no 
reward,  which  marks  a  man  quite  early  in  life  with  an  ineffaceable 
brand  of  social  inferiority,  which  compels  submission  in  a  way  almost 
unknown    to   any  other,  which  offers  no  hope  and  does  not  even 


promise  permanence  enough  for  habit  to  go  to  work  assuredly  in  the 
task  of  accommodating  existence  to  its  conditions. 

All  this  explains  discontent.  But  it  does  not  explain  why  up  to 
some  thirty  years  ago  the  sort  of  discontent  with  which  we  now  have 
to  deal  should  apparently  not  have  existed. 

Education  may  have  something  to  do  with  it.  Even  what  a  lad 
learns  at  the  village  school  does  to  a  certain  extent  develop  his 
imaginative  faculties  ;  and  imagination  is  like  a  kite.  The  stronger 
it  flies  the  mofe  it  pulls  its  flyer  after  it.  But  personal  contact  with 
men  from  the  outer  world  has  done  more.  Modern  ideas  are  intro- 
duced, not  by  the  schoolmaster,  but  by  the  tramp,  and  the  traveller 
and  the  tallyman.  The  laborer  sees  himself  through  their  eyes. 
And,  what  is  more,  he  sees  his  master.  The  conditions  under  which 
he  labors  are  degrading.  This  is  strangely  brought  home  to  him  by 
comparison  of  his  position  with  that  of  others.  And  he  confounds 
the  labor  with  the  conditions.  A  country  laborer's  great  ambition 
is  to  disguise  his  occupation.  As  far  as  he  can  he  dresses  like  a 
townsman,  and  wishes  to  be  taken  for  one. 

I  lately  read  a  book  called  Mendip  Annals^  an  account  by  Mrs. 
Hannah  More's  sister  of  the  good  work  done  in  Somerset  by  those 
two  plucky  old  ladies  just  a  hundred  years  ago.  Comparing  the 
ordinary  farmer  as  he  is  there  depicted  with  Charles  Kingsley's 
references  to  him  in  the  forties,  with  what  the  condition  of  his  laborers 
showed  him  to  be  in  the  fifties,  with  Joseph  Arch's  account  of  him  in 
the  seventies,  and  with  what  I  have  myself  gathered  from  laborers  and 
personal  observation  of  his  general  character  since,  I  should  say  that  he 
had  undergone  less  change  in  the  course  of  the  century  than  perhaps 
any  other  class  of  Englishman.  A  writer  in  Longman'' s^  commenting 
upon  Mr.  Rider  Haggard's  Farmer's  Year^  says  that  the  schools  to 
which  farmers'  sons  go  very  often  do  not  teach  them  as  much  as  the 
village  school  teaches  the  laborers'  boys.  It  is  hard  to  believe,  1 
grant,  but  the  tradition  of  class  superiority  is  kept  up  in  all  its  vigor 
in  the  farmhouse.  The  little  Spartan,  well  taught  or  not,  is  reared 
up  in  the  contempt  of  the  little  Helot.  The  consequence  is  that 
class  characteristics  survive  in  a  curious  way.  The  ordinary  non- 
working  farmer  (there  are,  of  course,  exceptions)  belongs  to  the 
period  of  Parson  Trulliber  and  Squire  Western.  He  has  stood  still. 
The  laborer  has  reached  a  point  from  which  he  can,  inarticulately, 
criticize  his  master.  And  he  does.  Enquire  why  a  man  leaves  his 
place.  The  answer  varies  in  form,  but  is  generally  the  same  in  sub- 
stance.    "He  couldn't  stand  the  way  Mr.  So-and-so  goes  on.'' 

Now  how  does  Mr.  So-and-so  go  on  ?  If  we  can  get  a  clear  idea 
of  him  we  shall  be  on  the  way  to  an  explanation  of  laboring  discon- 
tent. 

The  Modern  Farmer. 

A  century  or  so  ago  England  was  still  the  land  of  ''  characters." 
Uncle  Toby  and  Lieutenant  Lismahago,  Commodore  Trunnion  and 
Parson  Adams  were  popular  in  fiction  because  they  were  familiar  in 
fact.  The  closer  association  of  modern  times  has  rounded  off  our 
angles  into  a  somewhat  distressing  uniformity.  We  are  too  much 
afraid  of  one  another  not  to  straighten  out  the  crooks  in  our  natures 


before  a  bend  becomes  a  distortion.  We  show  little  mercy  to  eccen- 
tricity unless  it  has  a  powerful  backer,  wealth  or  rank,  or  talent. 
People  who  live  in  a  crowd  learn  to  keep  their  elbows  to  themselves. 
In  farming  society  there  is  elbow  room  and  to  spare.  We  all  know 
the  merchant  skipper  according  to  Clark  Russell  and  Frank  BuUen, 
and  we  understand  that  the  conditions  of  seafaring  life  naturally 
evolve  him,  that  any  man  in  that  position  will  have  to  fight  a  battle 
with  himself  not  to  become  a  brute.  It  is  the  same  thing  with  the 
farmer.  He  is  not  so  completely  isolated  as  the  skipper,  the  law  is 
more  present  to  him,  his  men  are  not  so  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
his  temper.  Self-indulgence  in  food  and  drink  is  qualified  by  the 
presence  of  his  family  ;  though  very  nearly,  he  is  not  entirely  beyond 
the  reach  of  public  opinion.  But  the  conditions  of  his  life  are  such 
as  to  make  him  a  petty  tyrant  unless  he  is  superior  enough  to  shape 
and  fashion  it  for  himself.  Public  opinion  that  keeps  most  of  us  on 
our  legs,  will  give  him  no  help  in  this.  And  a  petty  tyrant  he 
generally  is.  As  long  as  he  keeps  within  the  law  he  need  not  fear  the 
cold  shoulder  among  his  fellows.  '*  A  man  mustn't  be  unneighborly," 
they  say.  Now  if  there  is  one  thing  established  by  rural  practice 
it  is  that  farmers  are  farmers'  neighbors.  Laborers  do  not  stand  to 
them  in  that  relation.     Class  charity  covers  a  multitude  of  sins. 

The  non-working  farmer  is  like  Nora  Creina  in  the  song.  His 
beauties  are  free  "  to  sink  or  swell  as  Nature  pleases."  They  mostly 
swell.  He  is  under  little  extraneous  restraint,  and  intellectual  self- 
repression  belongs  to  an  intellectual  level  that  he  has  not  reached. 
We  are  all  subject  to  attacks  of  temper.  These  are  suppressed  by  a 
feeling  of  intellectual  shame.  It  is  this  which  mostly  prevents  pass- 
ing irritation  from  hardening  into  petty  spite.  Now  for  a  farmer  to 
lose  his  temper  seems  to  him  and  his  class  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world.  "  Spite "  is  constantly  looked  for  as  a  motive  in  rural 
matters,  and  pretty  generally  found. 

Rural  Spite. 

I  must  give  instances.  You  will  ask,  ''How  do  you  know  them 
to  be  true  ? "  Some,  of  course,  are  taken  from  reports  of  magisterial 
proceedings,  or  the  like.  For  others,  I  can  only  say  I  believe  them 
and  I  know  them  to  be  believed  among  the  people  whom  they  con- 
cern. W^hat  is  believed  to  be  fact  does,  morally,  the  work  of  fact. 
That  is  enough  for  my  immediate  purpose. 

Here  is  one.  Two  elderly  laborers  had  given  offence  to  some 
farming  magnates  before  whom,  sitting  in  an  oflBcial  capacity,  their 
wives  had  to  appear  in  order  to  obtain  their  share  of  a  village  charity 
to  which  their  claim  had  formerly  been  allowed  without  question. 
They,  poor  old  women,  were  sneered  rudely  away  and  their  just  claim 
summarily  refused.  The  whole  of  the  circumstances  were  made 
public  in  three  county  papers.  (I  am  glad  to  say  that  in  this  case 
the  County  Council  was  successfully  invoked.)  You  would  think 
that  some  apology  was  offered  ;  you  do  not  know  the  great  farmer. 
Here  is  another  case.  A  poor  man  had  to  carry  round  a  circular,  in 
which  he  was  in  no  way  concerned,  emanating  from  the  vicar  of  the 
parish.  He  took  it  to  a  great  farmer  in  the  same  way  as  to  the  rest 
of  the  village.     It  did  not  please  him,  and  he  spoke  very  angrily  to 


the  bearer.  Such  an  ebullition  of  temper  is  sometimes  too  sudden 
to  be  restrained.  Yes,  but  for  weeks  afterwards  (for  ever  afterwards 
for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary),  when  the  poor  man  touched  his 
hat,  the  great  man  passed  on  without  noticing  his  salute.  There  is 
somewhere  a  fine  translation  of  an  old  Spanish  ballad  of  a  Moorish 
king  receiving  the  news  of  the  taking  of  one  of  his  towns  by  the 
enemy. 

"  Letters  to  the  Monarch  tell 
How  Alhama's  city  fell. 
In  the  fire  the  scroll  he  threw 
And  the  messenger  he  slew." 

The  feeling  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  Neither  the  fifteenth 
century  tyrant  nor  the  nineteenth  century  farmer  could  see  any 
reason  for  repressing  a  natural  feeling.  Such  men  are  not  pleasant 
masters. 

As  far  as  my  observation  goes,  I  think  primitive  impulse  is  less 
restrained  among  non-working  farmers  than  among  any  other  equally 
well-fed  and  well-dressed  class  in  England.  For  instance,  cursing 
has  died  out  among  us  generally.  As  villagers  say,  "We  damn  and 
done  wi'  it."  It  survives  in  corners  where  ridicule  does  not  come. 
Here  is  rather  an  elaborate  specimen  of  farming  malediction.  The 
speaker  a  well-gloved,  well-hatted,  well-groomed  man,  a  non-working 
farmer.  He  had  been  disappointed  (not  in  any  way  defrauded)  of 
the  services  of  the  laborer  to  whom  he  was  speaking. 

**I  wish  you  may  die  in  a  ditch  without  a  rag  to  cover  you  or  a 
crust  of  bread  to  put  in  your  mouth.  And  I  hope  I  may  live  to 
see  it." 

This  want  of  the  conscious  self-restraint  which  is  imposed  by  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion  produces  what  I  have  called  "  characters." 
In  one  farm  there  may  be  a  half  frantic  sot ;  in  another  a  man  with 
a  bad  temper  which  he  will  discharge  by  following  a  laborer  "up  a 
furrow  and  down  a  furrow  "  and  swearing  at  him  all  the  way.  One 
wealthy  agriculturist  is  famous  for  his  cottages  which  are  known  as 
"Tommy's  Pigsties."  He  cannot  bear  to  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
for  necessary  repairs.  It  was  in  one  of  his  cottages  that  the  car- 
penter, going  to  measure  a  corpse  for  a  coffin,  started  back  in 
surprise.  The  white  face  was  all  streaked  and  blotched  with  green. 
It  was  only  the  drip  of  the  rain  through  the  rotten  thatch — the 
moss,  rather,  for  there  was  more  moss  than  straw.  "We've  put  un 
in  the  driest  corner  there  was,"  said  the  family  apologetically. 
People  who  live  in  the  sight  of  society  (I  mean  of  those  whom 
they  consider  their  associates)  may  be  proud,  but  their  pride  rarely 
takes  an  aggressive  form.  Villages  are  seldom  visited  by  the  search- 
ray  of  publicity.  In  them  pride  of  class  has  its  perfect  working. 
A  celebrated  agriculturist  in  the  Bible  might  be  the  patron  saint 
of  many  of  his  modern  fellows — Nabal.  "Such  a  man  of  Belial 
that  a  man  cannot  speak  to  him."  I  have  just  been  reading  Sir 
Edmund  Verney's  book,  American  Methods.  Nothing  is  more  strik- 
ing than  the  easiness  of  access  of  the  employer  and  the  way  he 
invites  suggestions.  I  told  a  story  once  of  a  laborer,  a  friend  of  my 
own,  who  sat  up  nearly  a  whole  night  to  get  a  plough  of  his  master's 
fit  for  work — without  so  much  as  a  thank  you.     The  employer  was  a 
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typical  and  leading  man  of  his  class.  It  would  have  been  considered 
derogatory  to  notice  a  bit  of  work  like  that  with  a  "thank  you." 
Do  what  he  will  the  laborer  is  an  unprofitable  servant. 

To  sum  up  this  part  of  my  subject.  The  isolation  and  the  habits 
of  life  of  the  non-working  farmer  tend  strongly  to  exaggerate  in  him 
those  selfish  instincts  which  make  a  man  intolerable  to  his  depen- 
dents. This  is  the  more  galling  because  his  authority  has  been 
stretched  so  as  to  cover  matters  that  lie  quite  outside  the  ordinary 
sphere  of  the  relations  of  employer  and  employed. 

I  give  this  a  leading  place  in  the  causes  of  rural  depopulation. 

Cottages  as  Booby-Traps. 

Another  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  laborer's  helplessness  before 
what  he  rightly  or  wrongly  considers  injustice.  I  take  the  matter  of 
housing  as  illustrative  of  this.  Bad  housing  is  admittedly  one  reason 
of  rustic  discontent.  I  speak  here  of  the  cottage  merely  as  a  booby- 
trap. 

I  used  as  a  boy  to  read  of  the  booby-birds  on  the  islands  of  the 
South  Seas.  They  sat  in  rows,  and  sailors  knocked  them  on  the 
head  one  after  the  other,  without  its  occurring  to  them  to  fly  away. 
Laborers  are  much  of  the  same  sort.  So  should  we  be,  I  suppose,  if 
our  faculties  and  our  energies  had  been  deliberately  crushed  down 
for  generations.  They  are  trapped  one  after  the  other  with  the  most 
touching  simplicity.  But  they  do  not  like  it.  Irritations  of  this  sort 
go  on  accumulating  unnoticed  until  the  cup  runs  over.  It  is  running 
over  now. 

Most  cottages  are  ''  tied  "  to  farms.  Say  a  farmer  has  a  very  bad 
one  ;  how  is  he  to  get  a  laborer  in  and  make  him  stay  ?  What  is  he 
to  do  ?  First,  there  is  the  advertisement,  ''good  cottage  and  garden." 
Much  hiring  is  done  by  letter.  The  laborer  sees  the  advertisement. 
To  go  and  see  the  cottage  means  losing  a  day's  wage.  I  wish  the 
wives  went.  But  they  don't.  And  they  don't  encourage  their  hus- 
bands to  go.  There  is  the  money  lost  to  begin  with,  and  very  likely 
a  bad  head  resulting  from  much  strange  beer  ;  and  after  all  "  what 
could  he  tell  if  he  saw  it  ? ''  Such  is  the  contempt  felt  for  the  mas- 
culine mind  by  our  natural  rulers  !  He  applies  by  letter  for  the 
place,  is  accepted,  and  fetched  over  with  family  and  furniture  in  his 
master's  waggon.  If  he  goes  into  the  cottage  provided,  the  trap  falls. 
He  will  be  had  up  before  the  magistrates  if  he  refuses  to  fulfil  his 
agreement  of  service,  in  writing  or  verbal.  I  must  give  instances. 
Here  is  one  from  an  Oxfordshire  paper  of  a  couple  of  months  ago. 
A  labor  is  inducted  as  I  have  described.  He  stays  one  day  and  goes. 
His  plea  is  that-he  had  not  seen  the  inside  of  the  cottage  ;  that  it 
was  raining,  and  that  he  had  no  choice  but  to  put  his  furniture  and 
family  under  cover.  The  master's  son  says  he  took  him  round,  and 
that  he  had  '*a  chance''  of  seeing  the  inside  before  he  took  the  place. 
I  have  no  doubt  he  might  have  seen  it  if  he  had  insisted.  But 
laborers,  as  a  fact,  have  no  courage  to  insist.  He  had  not  seen  it. 
Fined  £2  6s. ;  a  month's  wages,  I  suppose. 

Here  is  another  case  in  which  a  man  made  the  best  of  a  bad 
business  but  grumbled  loudly.  The  inside  was  here  also  in  fault. 
''Well,  didn't  you  see  it  before  you  took  it?"     "I  seed  the   outside 
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right  enough.  But  the  master  as  took  I  round  didn't  happen  to  have 
the  key  wi'  'un."     Trapped  ! 

The  story  I  am  going  to  tell  came  from  the  poor  woman  con- 
cerned through  a  lady  who  repeated  it  to  me  immediately  afterwards 
exactly  as  I  tell  it.  The  family  were  engaged  by  advertisement.  On 
arriving  they  found  the  "  good  cottage  "  a  hovel,  and  refused  to  take 
their  things  off  the  waggon.  On  going  up  to  the  house  they  saw 
the  master,  "  a  girt  big  man,  dressed  up  to  the  nines,"  who  dealt 
roundly  with  them.  "So  you're  the  new  carter.  And  you  don't 
like  your  cottage.  Now  I'll  tell  'ee  summut.  You've  got  to  go 
where  you  be  put  and  do  what  you  be  bid.  I  don't  want  none  of 
your  chat."  They  return  to  the  waggon,  the  things  still  loaded,  the 
woman  resolute,  the  neighbors  amused.  The  master  comes  down 
and  bullies.  The  woman  declares  that  she  will  spend  the  night 
where  she  is.  The  master  goes  away.  On  returning  he  changes  his 
tactics  and  addresses  the  husband.  "  Now  don't  you  go  on  like  this 
here,  a-making  a  fool  of  I  afore  all  the  village  I  Come  up  to  the 
house  and  talk  it  over  reasonable." 

He  goes.  The  woman  stays  with  the  things  and  children.  By- 
and-bye  at  dark  night  he  comes  back  "  as  drunk  as  ever  I  seed  'un." 
The  things  are  put  in.  Trapped  !  "  Why  didn't  you  go  to  the 
clergyman  ?  "  asked  my  informant,  scandalized.  ''  Clergyman  !  why 
he  and  Mr.  Blank  be  as  thick  as  two  thieves  !  " 

A  laborer  came  to  a  place  by  train.  He  wanted  to  "  see  things." 
The  master  met  him  and  never  lost  sight  of  him  till  he  put  him 
into  the  train  again  after  he  had  signed  his  agreement.  The  man 
came  and  stayed  the  twelvemonth  he  had  agreed  for.  No  more.  He 
did  not  even  get  the  cottage  he  had  been  shown.     Trapped  ! 

Here  is  a  Hampshire  case.  The  main  facts  are  that  the  man  was 
promised  a  good  cottage  and  got  one  which,  he  said,  was  a  bad  one. 
That  a  number  of  laborers  left  the  farm  after  he  came,  so  that  his 
position  was  different  to  what  it  would  have  been  had  the  farm  been 
full-handed.  That  his  "  little  boys "  (lads)  were  compelled  to  do 
work  he  had  never  agreed  that  they  should  do  and  were  paid  next 
to  nothing.  Three  were  put  to  work  and  two  shillings  a  week  was 
paid.  It  was  admitted  that  the  boys  had  had  "  a  rough  time  for  a 
bit "  in  consequence  of  shorthandedness.  The  man  thought  he  had 
not  been  fairly  treated  and  left.  He  had  a  sickly  wife  and  ten 
children.  The  cottage  had  only  two  bedrooms.  He  gave  eight  days' 
notice.  He  was  fined  with  costs  eight  guineas  for  having  broken  his 
signed  agreement.  I  enquired  privately  into  the  case  from  people 
who  were  in  a  position  to  know  the  circumstances.  There  was  also 
some  correspondence  about  it  in  the  papers.  He  had  the  character 
of  being  a  steady  laborer.  The  impression  left  on  my  mind  was  that 
his  place  had  become  almost  intolerable.  What  could  he  do  ? 
Prosecute  his  master  for  breach  of  contract  ?  Farmers  would  laugh 
at  the  very  idea.  Once  in  the  trap  he  had  to  stay — or  pay  whatever 
fine  country  magistrates  might  impose. 

The  words  used  by  the  employer,  the  boys  had  ''  a  rough  time 
for  a  bit,"  cover  a  good  deal.     I  will  give  you  an  instance. 

The  Society  for  Preventing  Cruelty  to  Children  was  called  in  to 
help  two  poor  boys  signed  away  by  their  father  (by  his  mark  :  he 
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could  not  read  or  write),  under  an  avowedly  illegal  agreement  decor- 
ated with  a  sixpenny  stamp  to  impress  the  signer,  for  two  years  to  a 
farmer.  Tiie  society  removed  them  at  once,  their  condition  of  cold, 
filth  and  misery  being  extreme.  The  excuse  given  (I  heard  it  with 
my  own  ears)  was  that  **  life  was  a  bit  rough  on  a  farm." 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  niatter  is  this.  The  law  says  to  the 
laborer  *'  Caveat  emptor."  It  does  not  protect  him  from  sharp  prac- 
tice. There  is  no  public  opinion  to  which  he  can  appeal.  His  sons 
drift  away  to  the  towns.  1  was  told  once  as  a  fact  of  an  aged  laborer 
who  bound  all  his  children  hy  an  oath  never  to  bring  up  a  boy  to  the 
land.     Can  anyone  wonder  at  it? 

Some  months  ago  I  read  in  a  London  paper  that  laborers  from 
town  did  not  get  on  with  farming  employers  because  they  would  not 
understand  that  "a  farmer's  word  was  his  bond."  That  is  where  it 
is.  If  the  laborer  is  taken  round  by  a  possible  master  to  see  a  cottage, 
for  instance,  and  disputes  the  great  man's  assertion  or  insists  upon 
seeing  it  for  himself,  he  ''  gives  offence."  He  had  better  not  take 
the  place  after  that.  If  he  takes  things  upon  trust  and  finds  that  he 
has  been  done,  he  has  practically  no  remedy.  And  the  master  is 
utterly  unabashed. 

Another  thing  is  that  country  laborers  are  shy.  To  enter  into 
sanitary  details  with  a  well-dressed  man  of  dominant  manners  is 
extremely  difficult  to  them.  One  came  to  me  a  year  or  so  ago  and 
asked  me  what  he  was  to  do.  I  can't  enter  into  details.  I  think 
they  would  surprise  you.  He  had  been  taken  round,  and  the  master 
had  assured  him  on  the  subject  with  a  comprehensive  wave  of  the 
hand,  "  That's  all  rights  Of  course  nothing  could  be  done.  He 
had  been  trapped. 

I  must  pass  very  slightly  over  many  things  which  combine  to 
make  the  laborer's  lot  distasteful,  void  of  savor,  if  not  disgusting.  I 
may  mention  (as  I  once  wrote  something  on  the  subject  that  was 
met  with  a  good  deal  of  contradiction)  that  the  immense,  well-con- 
ducted farm  of  which  I  have  spoken  has  of  course  swallowed  up 
several  considerable  holdings,  the  residences  on  which,  good  sizable 
houses,  are  empty.  There  is  no  letting  them.  Gentlefolk  of  moder- 
ate means  will  not  bury  themselves  in  country  villages.  No  one 
knows  better  than  I  do  how  very  trifling  is  the  difference  to  the 
laborers  that  the  presence  in  a  village  of  an  independent  family  of 
small  means  can  make.  But  it  does  make  a  difference,  just  as  the 
presence  of  a  decent  passenger  makes  a  difl^'erence  to  the  crew  of  a 
merchant  ship  commanded  by  a  brutal  skipper.  The  passenger  is 
powerless.  But  he  sees,  and  the  skipper  knows  it.  I  place  the 
general  and  increasing  absence  of  small  gentry  as  a  contributory 
cause  of  the  distaste  for  the  village  life  felt  by  the  laborer.  There  is 
no  one  to  break  the  long  tcte-a-tetc  between  master  and  man.  Except 
the  parson. 

The  Laborer  and  the  Church, 

In  speaking  of  the  parson  and  the  Church,  I  tread  on  dangerous 
ground.  Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  parsons  are  almost  invariably 
good  and  well-meaning  men.  My  charge  against  them  may  almost 
be  summed  up  in  a  rustic  joke.     The  sign  of  "  The  Farmer's  Man  " 


is  not  an  uncommon  one  among  village  public-houses.  The  joke  is 
that  it  ought  to  be  taken  down  from  the  inn  and  hung  up  over  the 
parsonage  door.  The  parson  is  "  the  farmer's  man."  It  can  hardly 
be  otherwise.  According  to  the  prevailing  ecclesiastical  theory,  his 
object  is  to  elevate  the  Church.  The  Church  is  to  elevate  the  people. 
To  do  this,  to  give  the  Church  the  dominating  influence  necessary 
to  her  efficient  action,  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  leaders  of  the 
village  world  is  indispensable.  And  it  is  not  to  be  had  for  nothing. 
The  payment  made  is  simply  this.  The  priest  is  to  "  pass  by  on  the 
other  side  "  while  the  farmer  deals  with  the  laborer.  It  is  not  his 
business  to  take  a  part  in  disputes.  He  is  a  man  of  peace — as  far  as 
his  own  village  goes.  His  churchwardens  are  farmers.  They  are 
the  Aaron  and  Hur  who  hold  up  the  hands  of  Moses.  So  he  con- 
ciliates them.  He  conciliates  everybody  of  influence.  He  is  per- 
fectly civil  to  the  publicans  whose  very  existence  depends  upon  their 
success  in  making  laborers  steady  sots.  He  has  a  friendly  greeting 
for  the  grocer,  and  knows  nothing  of  adulteration  and  short  weight. 
It  is  very  unfortunate  that  cottages  should  be  so  bad.  Encroach- 
ments on  village  rights  are  not  within  his  province.  Sometimes  his 
desire  to  be  pleasing  to  the  great  men  of  his  flock  goes  further. 
Laborers  very  seldom  use  forcibly  descriptive  expressions.  The  tur- 
nips their  grandfathers  fed  on  have  got  into  their  blood.  Yet  I 
heard  of  one  who  was  moved  to  speech  after  listening  to  an  address 
in  which  a  parson  exhorted  a  number  of  laborers  to  be  properly 
grateful  for  the  generosity  of  their  masters.  "  It  was  enough,"  he 
said,  '^  to  make  a  dog  sick."     I  have  felt  the  same  myself. 

A  man  and  his  master  fell  out.  "  Go  to  the  parson  and  ask 
him  what  he  thinks,"  said  the  master.  "  Why,  you  know,  sir,  what 
he  would  say,"  said  the  man. 

I  might  go  on.  But  I  won't.  Parsons  are  good  men.  But  their 
very  virtues  keep  the  laborers  down.  They  "  seek  peace  and  ensue 
it "  at  the  cost  of  justice.  Right  and  wrong  are  not  merely  the 
government  and  the  opposition.  Once  admit  party  methods,  and 
wrong  infallibly  prevails.  It  has  prevailed.  And  the  Church  (like 
the  man  in  Charles  Lamb's  celebrated  thesis)  "never  knows  it." 
She  goes  on.  "  I  wonder  you  will  still  be  talking,  Signor  Benedick. 
Nobody  marks  you."  In  a  village  nobody  "  marks "  what  the 
Church  says. 

We  have  all  heard  of  Mithridates,  the  king  of  Pontus,  who  ate 
poison  till  he  was  poison-proof.  So  in  Hndibras^  the  "King  of  Cam- 
bay,  whose  daily  food  Is  asp,  and  basilisk  and  toad."  Well,  an  English 
village  is  saturated  with  religion  until  it  is  religion-proof.  Every- 
body goes  to  church,  immense  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  to  get  the 
old  men  and  women  confirmed,  most  people  are  communicants.  And 
religion,  as  a  rule  of  conduct  or  a  motive  power,  is  absolutely  non- 
existent.    Why  ? 

The  success  of  the  Church  is  the  extent  to  which  she  can  com- 
mand the  attendance  of  the  village  at  her  services.  That  is  gauge- 
able.  The  Church  is  the  mill  that,  theoretically,  grinds  congregations 
into  Christians.  But  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  machinery. 
They  come  out,  not  contrite,  not  "  ground  up,"  but  exactly  what 
they  went  in. 


Let  us  look  back.  In  1846,  before  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
can  anything  have  been  more  horrible  than  the  condition  of  the 
country  laborer  ?  That  was  the  very  time  when  the  Oxford  move- 
ment was  in  the  first  flush  of  its  youthful  energy.  An  immense 
deal  was  done— for  the  restoration  of  Churches.  Erroneous  ideas 
about  Gothic  architecture  were  severely  dealt  with.  But  the  clergy 
thought  infinitely  more  of  crocketts  and  finials  than  of  cottages  and 
cesspools.  Five-and-twenty  years  later,  at  the  time  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Laborers'  Union,  it  was  exactly  the  same  thing.  The  Church 
was  contented  that  things  should  stay  as  they  were.  She  saw  no 
need  of  reform.  It  is  said  that  she  has  undergone  a  complete  change 
since  :  and  the  farmers  also.  What  has  brought  about  this  wonderful, 
this  most  wonderful  change  ? 

No  explanation  is  given.  Is  it  not  strange  that  the  laborer  should 
not  have  shared  in  it  ?  He  has  sunk  morally,  it  appears,  while  his 
spiritual  guide  and  his  kindly  and  tender  employer  have  gone  up. 
What  is  the  natural  inference  ?  That  the  two  have  (wittingly  or 
not)  joined  forces  to  keep  him  down. 

For  many,  many  years  the  position  of  Moses  lay  open  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  Church.  All  she  had  to  do  was  to  qualify  by 
slaying  an  Egyptian  or  two,  by  ranging  herself  definitely  on  the  side 
of  the  oppressed.  But  the  fear  of  families,  as  Job  says,  is  too  much 
for  her. 

In  the  forties,  as  in  the  seventies,  she  stood  like  a  hen  with  a 
brood  of  ducklings,  clucking  reprobation  while  her  charge  faced  the 
Red  Sea.  It  was  only  when  assured  that  the  passage  could  be  made 
dry-foot  that  she  timidly  ventured  over. 

The  laborer  hears  the  parson  denounce  from  the  pulpit  the  vices 
he  condones  in  the  street.  He  sees  him  greet  with  perfect  friendli- 
ness a  wealthy  man  known  to  all  as  an  impudent  thief  of  village 
rights,  or  the  owner  of  tenanted  cottages  hardly  fit  for  pigs,  or  a 
glutton  and  a  soaker  whose  example  makes  his  laborers  sots.  And 
he  draws  the  natural  conclusion.  The  parson  is  the  farmer's  man. 
The  law  is  against  him,  the  master  is  against  him,  and  the  parson 
maintains  a  benevolent  neutrality. 

To  sum  up.  The  law  is  dreaded  by  the  laborer,  not  regarded  as 
a  protector.  It  is  administered  by  men  who  mostly  belong  to  the 
class  who  set  it  in  movement  against  him.  The  clergyman  identifies 
himself  socially  with  the  same  class.  Any  power  of  combination 
that  laborers  might  possess  is  nullified  by  the  insecurity  of  their 
tenure  as  cottagers.     He  has  no  one  to  turn  to  in  trouble. 

What  has  the  laborer  to  regret  in  leaving  his  village  ?  Home 
ties  have  growji  very  weak.  "The  home"  means,  in  rustic  parlance, 
the  beds  and  chairs  and  tables,  "  the  bits  of  sticks  "  a  family  has  got 
together.  The  tied  cottage  is  no  more  to  the  laborer  than  a  borrowed 
umbrella. 

Village  life  is  very  dull.  There  is  nothing  communal  in  it.  The 
school  is  the  property  of  the  parson  and  the  managers,  generally 
farmers.  The  poor  have  got  to  send  their  children.  There  their 
interest  practically  ceases.  They  want  them  to  become  half-timers 
as  soon  as  possible,  that  is  all.  The  Church  gives  them  no  interest. 
They  have  no  voice  in  its  management,  and  are  fed  with  this  doc- 


trine  or  that  as  it  pleases  the  patrons.  At  best,  it  represents  to  them 
the  "  circus  "  which  Lord  Salisbury  said  was  more  to  their  taste  than 
a  council. 

The  Decay  of  the  Village  Band. 

Sixty  years  ago  music  still  survived  in  country  villages.  What 
killed  it  ?  The  Church.  The  old  church  band  was  too  independent 
for  the  clergyman  of  the  Oxford  movement.  The  "  musicianers,"  as 
they  were  called,  used  to  quarrel  in  an  unseemly  way.  Disputes 
among  the  band  were  got  rid  of  by  something  very  like  the  summary 
process  of  the  father  who  cuts  his  little  boy's  head  off  to  cure  him  of 
toothache.  The  band  was  suppressed  and  a  harmonium  substituted. 
Away  went  fiddles  and  brass  with  the  bass  viol  and  the  "old  serpent" 
at  their  head  into  the  limbo  of  the  village  past.  (The  old  serpent 
was  a  brass  instrument  of  mysterious  convolution.)  Music  was  pro- 
moted from  the  fireside  to  the  schoolroom  or  the  vicar's  parlor, 
where  the  choir  met  for  practice.  The  old  fiddles  were  hung  up  and 
forgotten.  Only  the  other  day  I  was  told  by  a  lady  of  great  musical 
accomplishment  of  an  attempt  she  was  making  to  get  up  a  string 
band  in  a  large  parish.  People  laughed  at  her.  How  were  poor 
people  to  buy  violins  ?  But  nearly  all  the  instruments  wanted  were 
there.  In  many  poor  families  the  old  fiddles  had  been  kept,  though 
the  art  of  playing  had  been  utterly  forgotten. 

The  intention  of  the  clergy  was  admirable.  A  decorous  worship, 
and  the  village  boys  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  Church. 
That  is  one  side.  On  the  other,  the  destruction  of  almost  the  last 
form  of  communal  effort  for  a  common  end,  the  capture  by  "  the 
powers  that  be  "  in  a  country  parish,  of  a  last  little  stronghold  of  the 
independence  that  has  disappeared  from  our  laboring  population. 
There  are  none  such  now  ;  the  guns  of  the  Church,  directed  by  the 
landed  interest,  range  unobstructed  over  a  plain  of  dead  and  flat 
submission.  Dissent !  Dissent  pays  homage  at  births  and  deaths 
and  marriages.  The  chapel  has  little  power  to  raise.  The  old 
Puritan  spirit,  in  country  villages  at  least,  seems  to  have  been 
squeezed  out  of  it. 

Co-operative  Stores  ? 

What  inducement  is  offered  to  the  laborer  to  stay  in  the  village  ? 
I  am  told  by  a  very  competent  authority  that,  reckoning  quality  and 
price,  to  deal  at  London  stores  is  25  per  cent,  cheaper  than  to  buy  at 
the  village  shop.  Besides,  laborers  are  mostly  in  debt,  and  "  beggars 
mustn't  be  choosers."  That  makes  things  still  worse.  The  remedy, 
of  c6urse,  is  co-operation.  But  how  are  families  to  co-operate  when 
neighborhood  is  not  permanent  ?  Besides  which,  mutual  trust  has 
perished  with  community  of  interest.  It  has  been  atrophied  by 
want  of  exercise. 

Half-a-dozen  villagers  might  conceivably  club  together  to  let 
some  lady,  for  instance,  whom  they  all  knew,  get  them  a  side  of  the 
best  bacon  from  the  stores  at  the  price  they  paid  for  the  very  worst 
at  the  shop,  and  divide  it.  She  would  certainly  be  accused  of 
partialit}^  but  perhaps  not  of  absolutely  dishonesty.  But  to  do  such 
a  thing  among  themselves  would  be  out  of  the  question. 
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Fixity  of  tenure  must  precede  co-operation,  and  until  co-operation 
is  the  rule  the  laborer  will  continue  to  be  despoiled  in  every  petty 
transaction  of  his  existence.  One  attraction  of  the  city  for  him  is 
that  there  he  gets  more  choice  and  better  value  for  whatever  little 
money  he  has.  Whatever  he  may  possibly  regret  in  the  "  land  of 
Egypt,  the  house  of  bondage,"  it  is  not  the  flesh-pots.  A  **  penn'orth 
of  fried  fish  "  in  Whitechapel  is  probably  a  tastier  meal  than  the 
escaped  ploughboy  has  ever  put  into  liis  mouth. 

Village  Schools. 

What  does  the  village  school  do  with  the  brains  entrusted  to  it  ? 
Hrains  are  valuable.  The  Yankees  are  teaching  us  that.  Well,  in 
one  village  school  I  know,  with  an  average  attendance  of  between 
80  and  Qo,  I  cannot  hear  on  enquiry  that  any  lad  educated  there  has 
risen  in  the  last  twenty  years  above  the  position  of  a  mere  laborer.  Go 
to  the  town  or  stay  in  the  village  ;  it  is  all  one.  Schooling  directed 
by  the  Church  and  the  Land  has  naturally  turned  out  the  article 
wanted  by  the  Church  and  the  Land — men  of  low  intelligence  and 
no  enterprize.  There  are  no  games,  and  there  is  none  of  the  initia- 
tive that  comes  of  games.  There  is  no  recreation  ground,  no  village 
green.  The  3,500  acres  of  the  village  are  practically  divided  into 
three  great  farms,  sprinkled  with  the  remains  of  former  smaller 
homesteads.  There  was  in  old  times  a  recreation  ground.  Old  men 
have  told  me  of  the  back-swording  and  wrestling  that  went  on  there. 
It  was  ''absorbed"  long  ago,  whether  legally  or  illegally  1  know  not. 

Remedies. 

To  suggest  remedies  hardly  comes  within  the  limits  of  my  subject. 
If  I  touch  upon  that  I  must  be  brief  indeed.  And  every  word  may 
be  a  bone  of  contention.  Well,  the  great  farmer  stops  the  way. 
No  progress  is  possible  as  long  as  he  dominates  the  situation.  We 
must  call  into  existence  a  class  of  small,  independent  cultivators,  the 
natural  growth  of  which  will  progressively  thrust  him  off  the  track. 
Some  small  beginnings  have  been  already  made.  The  results  show,  I 
think,  that  the  machinery  provided  by  law  (Agricultural  Holdings  Act, 
1892 — result,  700  or  800  acres)  will  not  work.  Local  government  has 
become  the  appanage  of  acres.  Parish  councils,  rural  district  coun- 
cils, county  councils,  they  all  represent  the  essence  of  landed  interest 
in  various  degrees  of  concentration.  And  the  classes  that  now  enjoy 
a  practical  monopoly  of  the  land  will  never  efficiently  help  in  dis- 
possessing themselves. 

Now,  what  part  of  P^ngland  has  the  largest  interest  in  the  land  of 
England's  being  made  the  most  of  ?  The  country  ?  Or  the  town  ? 
The  town  population  is  four  to  one  of  the  country  population.  And 
a  large  proportion  of  the  number  represented  by  the  one  only  live 
by  sufferance  on  the  land.  This  is  the  case  with  almost  the  whole  of 
agricultural  laborers.  The  evils  inflicted  upon  the  great  majority  by 
this  insignificant  minority  are,  1  think,  the  following  : 

1 .  Dearness  of  food  arising  from  low  productivity  of  land. 

2.  The  burden  of  providing  labor  for  country  men.     The  land 

does  not  take  her  share  of  the  task  of  finding  employment 


for  the  working  men  of  England,  but  shuffles  it  ofif  upon 
the  towns. 

3.  The  consequent  congestion  of  the  towns. 

4.  The  ruin  of  the  country  as  the  breeding-field  which  ought  to 

keep  up  the  vigor  of  the  town  populations. 

5.  The  closing  of  the  country  to  the  towns,  so  that  increased 

facilities  of  locomotion  do  not  do  anything  like  the  good  to 
the  towns  that  they  should. 

The  moral  I  draw  is  that  the  towns  should  claim  the  right  of 
dictating  to  England  the  way  in  which  the  land  should  be  put  to 
profit.  The  great  majority  of  the  classes  nearest  the  land,  squires 
and  farmers  and  parsons,  are  disqualified  respectively  by  self-interest, 
by  religious  prejudice  that  scruples  at  anything  that  may  lead  to  the 
mental  enfranchisement  of  the  poor,  and  by  sheer  sluggishness  of 
intellect  joined  to  a  blind  selfishness  without  parallel  in  any  class  of 
English  society.  The  land  and  the  laborer  have  hitherto  been  left 
to  them.     And  we  want  a  change  of  management. 

I  should  like  to  say  something  of  the  last  of  the  evils  I  have 
enumerated.     The  closing  of  the  country  to  the  towns. 

Take  a  mechanic  with  35s.  a  week.  He  wants  country  air.  There 
is  the  bicycle  and  there  is  the  beanfeast.  One  means  dust,  the  other 
drink.  If  he  is  enterprizing  he  will  go  down  to  Brighton  or  Rams- 
gate  and  change  the  asphalte  of  the  streets  for  the  asphalte  of  the 
promenade  and  a  crowded  park  for  a  stretch  of  crowded  sand. 
Lodgings  are  dear,  so  is  food.  He  gets  uncommonly  little  refresh- 
ment for  the  good  money  and  the  priceless  holiday  he  throws  away 
there.  To  go  down  and  spend  his  three  days  in  a  country  village 
never  occurs  to  him.  And  rightly.  But  suppose  it  does.  What  is 
he  to  do  ?  Take  lodgings  in  a  cottage  ?  If  he  is  a  decent  man  it 
would  turn  his  stomach.  In  a  beer-house  ?  Hardly  better.  The 
food  would  be  uneatable,  the  price  calculated  by  his  coat.  At  the 
lowest,  it  would  be  three  times  that  at  which  he  could  feed  himself 
well  in  London.  What  is  he  to  do  with  himself?  The  park  is 
closed,  the  downs  warn  him  off  with  a  threatening  notice.  "Farmer 
Blank,"  he  is  told,  "  doesn't  like  people  trespassing  in  his  fields." 
The  churchyard  or  the  bar-parlor,  he  may  spend  his  day  in  either  and 
welcome.  Perhaps,  not  generally,  there  is  a  village  green,  with  a 
goose  or  two.  It  is  a  fine  evening,  but  there  are  no  children  at  play. 
He  asks.  "Ay,  the  farmers  get  up  a  match  at  cricket  among 
'emselves  once  or  twice  i'  summer."  "  Don't  the  boys  play  ?  "Naw. 
Summon  gied  'em  a  bat  but  they  bin  and  lost  the  ball." 

He  returns  to  London  in  despair  and  disgust. 

Let  us  suppose  30  or  40  small  independent  holders  to  have  taken 
the  place  of  three  or  four  large  farmers.  From  what  we  know  of 
Denmark,  Belgium,  France,  Holland,  and  of  recent  experiments  in 
Ireland,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  co- operation  will  have  largely 
taken  the  place  of  the  individual  struggle  for  life  that  now  makes  of 
an  English  village  a  den  of  hungry  beasts.  We  may  hope  that  in  a 
few  years  villagers  will  have  re-learnt  the  forgotten  art  of  enjoyment. 
They  will  have  learnt  to  feel  with  energetic  conviction  that  the 
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natural  beauties  that  surround  a  village  are  the  property  of  the 
village,  as  far  as  the  enjaymcut  goes  that  neither  does  material 
damage  nor  interferes  with  other  legitimate  enjoyment.  They  will 
have  learnt  to  believe  that  the  maddest  dog  in  England  is  the  Dog 
in  the  Manger,  and  when  such  a  one  shows  his  nose  in  a  village 
their  belief  will  be  very  apt  to  take  an  active  form. 

Views  are  not  damaged  by  being  looked  at  ;  it  does  not  spoil 
timber  to  sit  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  ;  grass  is  little  hurt  by  children's 
picking  cowslips  in  cowslip  time ;  blackberrying  breaks  few  hedges. 

A  New  Village  Industry. 

You  here  know  better  than  I  do  to  how  many  Londoners  "  each 
simple  joy  the  country  yields"  would  be  an  attraction  and  a  real  rest 
and  refreshment,  if  they  could  only  come  by  them.  I  look  forward 
to  a  time  when  the  entertainment  of  London  visitors  will  be  one  of 
the  great  industries  of  country  villages.  When  the  country  will  be 
to  London  what  Switzerland  is  to  P^urope.  When  the  communal 
guest-house  will  "do"  a  London  visitor  well  for  2s.  6d.  a  day  and 
night  and  bring  a  handsome  profit  to  the  community.  When  rela- 
tions of  friendship  will  exist  between  townsmen  and  countrymen 
and  when  the  born  rustic  who  happens  to  be  a  native  of  White- 
chapel  will  quite  naturally  and  easily  take  the  place  of  the  born 
Londoner  who  came  into  the  world  at  Stogginton.  When  a  girl 
going  up  to  service  in  town  will  find  that  she  has  there  a  circle  of 
acquaintances  made  in  the  country,  and  holiday  London,  instead  of 
swarming  like  bees  to  the  treacle-pots  of  Ramsgate  and  Hastings, 
will  scatter  itself  over  the  villages  within  a  radius  of  50  or  60  miles. 
A  game  of  bowls  under  a  tree  is  pleasanter  than  ''  Aunt  Sally  "  on 
the  sands  ;  a  stretch  over  high  downs  and  sandwiches  under  a  may- 
bush  are  better  than  the  foulness  of  the  sea  beach  at  the  great 
tripping  places  and  the  heart-sickening  uniformity  of  the  cheap 
restaurant. 

London  should  remember  that  the  restoration  of  the  laborer  to 
the  land  in  the  character  of  an  independent  peasant  may  mean  to 
London- the  opening  of  several  hundred  places  of  enjoyment;  to 
many  thousands  of  Londoners,  themselves  only  two  or  three  genera- 
tions away  from  the  country,  the  re-awakening  of  that  natural  love 
of  fields  and  leaves  which  exists  in  them  so  strongly  as  children  and 
is  so  terribly  obscured  as  they  grow  up  by  the  uncounteracted 
influences  of  the  public-house  and  the  music-hall.  London  should 
remember,  too,  that  it  is  better  that  the  country  should  send  up  to 
recruit  her  population  young  freemen,  with  a  happy  boyhood  behind 
them,  than  heaft-broken  drudges  escaping  from  a  bitter  servitude. 

There  is  no  making  a  Garden  City  of  London.  But  the  whole 
country  within  a  radius  of  70  or  80  miles  may  be  made  a  garden  of 
pleasaunce  for  Londoners  to  enjoy,  with  wrong  to  none,  with  infinite 
good  to  many,  and  to  the  general  benefit  of  England. 

Only — THK  GRKAT  FAK.MKK  STOPS  THK  WAV. 
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If  there  is  one  thing  in  the  world  which  a  sanely  ordered  society 
might  be  expected  to  consider  a  matter  for  the  community  to  under- 
take, it  is  the  management  and  control  of  transit.  For,  by  its  very 
nature,  transit  cannot  be  other  than  an  essentially  communal  affair. 
It  affects  not  one  trade  or  one  group  of  trades  only,  but  every  industry, 
every  class,  every  individual  throughout  the  land.  The  farmer,, 
whose  success  depends  on  his  ability  to  send  his  produce  rapidly  and 
in  large  quantities  to  the  best  market,  the  manufacturer  who  must 
obtain  his  raw  materials  cheaply  and  dispose  of  his  finished  wares 
easily  if  he  is  to  stand  up  against  foreign  competition,  the  workman, 
for  whom  the  all-important  housing  problem  is  almost  entirely  the 
problem  of  ready  and  cheap  access  to  his  work,  the  ordinary  "man 
in  the  street,"  whose  only  chance  of  physical  health  so  often  depends 
upon  his  being  able  periodically  to  get  out  of  the  street  into  the 
purer  air  of  the  country, — to  all  these  good  transit  is  a  primal 
necessity  of  life. 

No  private  corporation  is  likely  to  take  all  these  varied  and  im- 
portant public  needs  into  account.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  we 
should  expect  it  to  do  so.  Railway  and  tramway  companies  are  not 
philanthropic  or  patriotic  agencies,  but  bodies  of  commercial  ope- 
rators carrying  on  business  avowedly  for  their  own  profit.  They 
will  not  and  cannot  consider  the  public  interest  except  in  so  far  as  it 
may  chance  to  be  identical  with  their  own.  Therefore,  since  the 
public  interest  is  at  every  point  so  vitally  involved,  it  should  surely 
be  plain  to  a  reasonable  man,  uninstructed  in  old-fashioned  eco- 
nomics, that  transit  is  par  excellence  a  matter  for  the  public  itself  to 
look  after. 

Our  forefathers  thought  otherwise.  When  the  application  of 
steam  to  transit  brought  about  a  revolution  in  the  means  of  com- 
munication throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  it  hardly  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  statesmen  of  that  era  that  the  matter  was  one  with  which 
the  State  had  any  concern.  The  whole  responsibility  of  building  up 
our  railway  system  was  left  to  private  corporations,  who  exploited 
the  needs  of  the  public  in  their  own  interests,  and  from  whose  mani- 
fold oppressions  and  exactions  we  are  still  suffering. 


The   Advent   of    Electricity. 

Fortunately  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  avoid  similar  mistakes. 
The  discovery  of  electricity  and  of  its  almost  inexhaustible  poten- 
tialities has  created  a  situation  essentially  similar  to  that  created  in 
the  last  century  by  the  discovery  of  steam.  If  gigantic  and  tyran- 
nical trusts  monopolizing  the  production  and  use  of  electrical  power 
are  not  to  dominate  our  children  as  the  railway  companies  dominate 
us,  we  must  see  that  the  community  secures  at  the  outset  effective 
and  systematic  control  over  the  new  force. 

The  economical  generation  of  electrical  power  and  the  efficient 
administration  of  all  forms  of  transit  have  now  become  two  of  the  most 
pressing  of  industrial  problems.  That  they  are  closely  related,  the 
one  to  the  other,  needs  no  argument  ;  it  is,  of  course,  obvious. 
Modern  conditions,  notably  the  economy  of  electrical  production  on 
a  large  scale  and  the  growing  need  for  the  effective  co-ordination  of 
all  means  and  methods  of  transit,  render  it  imperative  in  discussing 
electrical  power  also  to  consider  the  means  of  communication.  The 
merest  tyro  in  industrial  science  knows  that  the  production  of 
electrical  power  can  only  be  cheap  in  places  where  a  traction  load  is 
in  demand  in  addition  to  a  lighting  load.  The  social  and  industrial 
significance  of  electricity  does  not  end  here  ;  for  the  most  economical 
production  is  where  the  factories  also  draw  upon  the  public  generating 
station  for  their  power.  It  is  clearly  our  business  to  examine  the 
new  economic  situation  which  has  thus  been  created. 

Apart  from  the  many  controversies  which  circle  round  our  com- 
petitive efficiency  in  the  world's  market,  in  which  power  and  transit 
play  the  most  prominent  part,  it  is  evident  that  when  the  transmission 
of  electrical  energy  from  a  central  station  becomes  an  accomplished 
fact,  it  also  becomes  a  problem  of  public  administration.  Trespass 
in  various  forms  upon  public  property  and  rights  is  involved.  Trivial 
though  this  may  be  in  practice,  it  nevertheless  raises  important 
issues.  The  tearing  up  of  our  streets  may  be  quite  the  least  incon- 
venience experienced  by  the  local  authority.  The  general  welfare  of 
a  locality  may  be  endangered  by  inefficient  power  production  or  by 
extortionate  charges  levied  by  a  private  company  whose  dividends 
are  the  goal  of  their  short-sighted  ambition.  Arbitrary  private 
management  of  such  important  economic  factors  is  far  too  dangerous 
to  be  permitted  or  allowed  indefinitely  to  continue. 

Electricity   and   the   State. 

Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Electric  Lighting  Act  of  1882, 
there  existed  no  authority,  the  City  of  London  excepted,  that  could 
permit  the  laying  of  underground  mains  for  electric  lighting.  Prior 
to  the  passing'  of  this  Act,  several  companies  had  promoted  private 
bills  seeking  such  powers.  The  Government  deemed  it  more 
expedient  to  pass  a  general  measure  to  facilitate  the  use  of  electricity. 
Under  this  Act  the  Board  of  Trade  could  grant  licences  or  provisional 
orders  to  public  authorities  or  private  companies  to  establish  a  system 
of  electric  distribution  in  any  district.  In  the  case  of  a  private 
company  the  consent  of  the  local  authority  had  to  be  obtained.  Any 
agreement  made  between  the  two  parties  was  subject  to  the  sanction 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  If  the  local  authority  objected,  a  provisional 
order  could  be  secured  if  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  unmistakably 


signified  their  acquiescence.  A  considerable  agitation  followed  the 
passage  of  the  Act,  which  was  in  the  nature  of  things  largely  experi- 
mental. Neither  the  private  companies  nor  the  public  authorities 
were  satisfied,  and  between  the  clashing  of  the  two  interests  the 
Board  of  Trade  was  providentially  kept  alive.  It  may  be  admitted 
that  the  private  companies  did  not  get  a  fair  chance.  The  supply  of 
electricity  was  practically  a  new  industry.  If  it  were  deemed  best  to 
let  the  speculator  take  the  risks,  he  should  at  least  have  been  given  a 
chance  to  recoup  his  outlay.  Section  27  of  the  Act  gave  the  local 
authorities  power  to  purchase  the  undertaking  at  the  expiration  of 
21  years,  the  price  to  be  paid  being  the  "value  of  all  lands,  buildings, 
works  and  materials  of  the  undertakers  without  any  addition  in 
respect  of  compulsory  purchase  or  of  goodwill  or  of  any  profits  which 
may  or  might  have  been  made  from  the  undertaking,  or  of  any 
similar  consideration."  This  clause,  obviously  intended  to  protect 
the  public  interests,  defeated  its  own  purpose.  The  sinking  fund 
charges  were  necessarily  so  heavy  that  the  supply  of  electricity 
became  financially  impracticable.  The  effect  of  this  clause  is  shown 
in  the  following  table  : 

Provisional  Orders. 


Year. 

Applied/or. 

Obtained. 

Since  Revoked. 

1883 

106 

69 

62 

1884 

4 

4 

4 

i88c 

I 

0 

1886 

2 

I 

I 

1887 

0 

0 

— 

1888 

I 

0 

— 

Of  the  orders  granted  in  1883  only  14  were  to  local  authorities 
(St.  Pancras  being  the  only  Metropolitan  authority),  and  of  these 
only  six  are  now  in  operation,  eight  having  been  revoked. 

The  whole  blame,  however,  must  not  be  ascribed  to  the  1882  Act. 
The  great  electrical  boom  of  1883  saw  millions  of  money  invested  in 
this  infant  industry.  Of  course,  the  company  promoter  reaped  a  rich 
harvest,  whilst  the  daring  investor  came  off  scot  free  of  any  dividends. 
Several  years  later,  in  1896,  Sir  William  Preece  remarked  that  the 
rapid  development  of  electricity  supply  had  been  seriously  retarded 
in  England  by  the  operations  of  a  monster,  called  into  existence  by 
the  Joint  Stock  Acts,  the  rapacious  company  promoter  whose 
plunders  in  one  year  far  exceeded  in  amount  the  sum  of  all  the  thefts 
of  all  the  highwaymen  and  burglars  that  were  hanged.  But  the 
promoter  evidently  has  his  appointed  use  in  the  scheme  of  life,  for 
Sir  William  further  declared  that  he  (the  promoter)  had  ruined  the 
prospects  of  private  enterprise  and  had  rendered  absolutely  necessary 
the  Acts  of  1882  and  1888,  which  had  thrown  the  industry  into  the 
hands  of  our  local  authorities. 

The  Act  of  1888,  mentioned  by  Sir  William  Preece,  amended  the 
1882  measure,  and  extended  the  period  of  purchase  to  42  years,  with 
subsequent  periods  of  10  instead  of  seven  years.  This  measure 
opened  the  door  to  the  more  responsible  utilization  of  electrical 
energy,  and  since  that  date  the  supply  has  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  The  following  table,  similar  in  form  to  the  previous  one, 
shows  this  clearly : 
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Summary  of  Electrical  Lighting  Provisional  Orders. 


Since  Revoked 

Still 

Year. 

Applied  /or. 

Granted. 

or  Repealed. 

in  Force 

l88q 

17 

12 

2 

10 

1890 

...         161 

74 

20 

54 

189I 

70 

59 

..         16 

43 

1892 

32 

25 

5 

20 

1893 

18 

15 

I 

14 

1894 

26 

24 

6 

18 

1895 

29 

23 

— 

23 

1896 

...           38           .. 

31 

4 

27 

1897 

55 

50 

2 

48 

1898 

...        84        .. 

65 

3 

62 

1899 

...       109 

.     89     . 

4 

85 

1900 

108 

.     98     . 

5 

93 

I90I 

108 

.    96    . 

0 

96 

1902 

...        67        .. 

.     64     . 

0 

64 

1903 

61 

53 

0 

53 

70/^/(1883-1903)  1,097       ...     852       ...    134      ...     718 

Several  undertakings  are  under  more  than  one  order,  and  of  the 
orders  granted  129  belonging  chiefly  to  small  authorities  and  19 
belonging  to  companies  have  not  yet  been  acted  upon,  so  that  at 
the  end  of  1903  468  undertakings  were  either  working  or  construct- 
ing as  against  eight  working  in  1888 — an  increase  of  460  in  15  years. 

Municipalities   v.    Companies. 

It  is  too  readily  supposed  that  the  present  installation  of  electrical 
plant  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  tends  more  and  more  to  come 
under  the  control  of  the  municipalities.  So  far  as  mere  tendency  is 
concerned  this  may  be  true,  but  at  the  present  time,  and  for  many 
years  to  come,  the  private  companies  are  in  possession.  The  capital 
invested  in  plant  for  the  supply  of  electricity  is  nearly  ;^5 5,000,000, 
of  which  roughly  ^30,000,000  is  invested  by  local  governing  bodies, 
and  ;^2 5,000,000  by  private  companies  ;  but  when  we  consider 
capital  invested  in  electric  traction,  we  find  that  of  nearly  ;^8o,ooo,ooo 
invested  over  ^^60,000,000  is  owned  by  the  private  companies.  It  is 
evident  that  the  situation  is  a  dangerous  one,  and  demands  immediate 
consideration.  But  the  figures  already  quoted  by  no  means  indicate 
the  powerful  grip  of  the  companies  upon  our  industrial  areas.  The 
^55,000,000  invested  in  installations  for  the  supply  of  electricity  by 
no  means  disclpses  the  real  facts.  It  would  be  assumed  that  the 
municipalities  are  financially  the  more  powerful.  This  is  far  from 
being  the  case.  When  we  consider  the  parliamentary  powers  granted 
to  companies  to  supply  electricity  in  bulk,  it  is  at  once  discovered 
that  the  private  companies  have  picked  out  the  industrial  eyes  of 
Great  Britain.  Excluding  certain  large  municipalities,  the  private 
company  is  now  legally  empowered  to  supply  electricity  in  bulk 
practically  over  industrial  Britain — the  North-East  coast,  a  large  part 
of  Lancashire,  the  West  Riding,  the  most  productive  part  of  the 
Midlands,  South  Wales  and  Cornwall — and  parliamentary  powers  are 
being  sought  for  other  rich  districts.     We  shall  later  consider  the 


causes  which  have  led  to  this  undesirable  allocation  of  power  to 
private  companies  (most  of  them  in  close  association,  if  not  in  actual 
financial  combination)  to  control  so  largely  an  industry  that  un- 
doubtedly ought  to  be  completely  under  public  guidance  and  govern- 
ance. At  this  stage  it  is  important  to  grasp  the  facts  and  realize 
their  significance. 

The   Condition   of  Electrical   Economy. 

Turning  now  to  another  side  of  the  problem,  it  may  be  desirable 
briefly  to  indicate  the  main  factors  necessary  to  the  economical  pro- 
duction of  electricity.  We  need  not  linger  over  the  purely  financial 
aspect.  One  or  two  observations  will  suffice.  In  the  first  place  we 
may  note  an  advantage  possessed  by  the  pubHc  authority  over  the 
private  company.  The  public  authority,  so  to  speak,  builds  for  all 
time,  and  may  therefore  build  on  an  enduring  foundation  ;  the 
private  company  knows  neither  the  day  nor  the  hour  when  its  life 
shall  be  demanded.  Its  sinking  fund  charges  are  therefore  heavier. 
Thus,  though  its  initial  capital  expenditure  may  be  less  than  that 
incurred  by  a  municipality,  its  yearly  costs  are  probably  greater. 
Then,  again,  dividends  must  be  earned,  for  shareholders  when  not 
inhuman  are  human.  Hence  the  adage  that  good  finance  is  bad 
engineering.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  admitted  that  engineers 
are  often  extravagant  when  they  are  backed  by  the  public  purse.  It 
is  not  wise  to  supply  the  workhouse  with  silver  platters,  and  then 
save  the  rates  by  cutting  down  the  rations.  But  other  things  equal, 
the  local  authority,  being  the  residual  legatee,  is  economically  in  the 
stronger  position.  So  far  as  results  are  concerned,  however,  it  is  not 
easy  to  prove  this.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  draw  accurate 
comparisons  between  the  operations  of  privately  and  publicly  con- 
trolled electrical  undertakings,  because  there  are  so  many  widely 
different  factors  in  every  locality.  There  are  the  various  local  costs — 
fuel,  water  and  stores,  wages,  repairs  and  maintenance,  rents,  rates 
and  taxes,  management,  office  and  legal  expenses.  All  this  expendi- 
ture is  naturally  conditioned  by  the  physical  features  of  the  district, 
distance  from  the  coalfield,  density  of  population,  and  many  other 
considerations. 

More  important  than  all  these  are  the  "  diversity "  and  "  load 
factors."  When  we  speak  of  a  good  diversity  factor  we  mean  that 
the  generating  station  is  so  happily  situated  that  it  meets  a  regular 
and  constant  maximum  demand  for  diverse  purposes.  As  example, 
we  will  take  a  thriving  factory  town.  At  six  in  the  morning  is  a 
tram  load  to  carry  the  workmen  to  the  factories.  A  little  later  a 
heavier  tram  load  is  in  request  to  carry  the  office  population.  At 
midday  the  factory  load  slackens  and  the  tram  load  increases.  Then 
in  the  evening  or  earlier  the  shops  light  up,  and  later  the  domestic 
houses.  A  continuous  "  diversity  factor  "  makes  a  good  "  load  fac- 
tor,'' although  this  latter  might  conceivably  be  obtained  by  a  con- 
stant demand  from  one  source.  But  we  must  look  to  the  diversity 
factor  to  enable  us  economically  to  produce  electrical  power.  For 
not  only  is  it  essential  to  maintain  a  high  average  load  factor  ;  it  is 
also  necessary  to  secure  a  large  output.  Briefly  summarized  the 
economic  factors  are  : — 

(i)  Wise  capital  outlay ;  good  finance  wedded  to  good  engineering. 


(2)  A  good  load  factor.  Wherever  there  is  economical  produc- 
tion of  electricity  it  almost  invariably  happens  that  a  good  demand 
for  light  and  power  is  allied  with  a  heavy  traction  load. 

(3)  Cheap  fuel.  Pending  a  rearrangement  of  railway  rates  prox- 
imity to  the  coal-fields  is  an  enormous  advantage. 

(4)  The  need  for  a  large  output.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ar^e 
this.  There  is  one  train  of  facts,  however,  which  places  the  electrical 
industry  in  a  category  of  its  own.  And  that  is  the  striking  difference 
between  possible  and  actual  output  of  energy.  Even  in  the  most 
successful  stations  the  load  factor  seldom  exceeds  20  per  cent.  Brad- 
ford, Bootle,  Liverpool  and  Salford  seem  to  be  about  the  only  excep- 
tions. Rotherham,  which  produces  at  a  cost  of  •66d.  per  unit  has  an 
average  load  factor  of  only  16-58.  Bangor,  with  a  load  factor  of  6*98 
costs  per  unit  3'97d. 

We  have  described  the  local  authority  as  the  residual  legatee  of 
the  private  company.  It  is  a  great  deal  more  :  effectively  organized 
and  complete  co-operation  secured  between  the  governing  units  in 
any  suitable  area,  the  local  authority  becomes  the  most  economical 
agent  for  the  production  and  distribution  of  electricity.  We  have 
seen  what  an  important  factor  in  the  cheap  production  of  power  is 
traction.  Nobody,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Avebury  and  the 
Hon.  R.  P.  Porter,  believes  that  the  local  control  of  traction  can  or 
ought  much  longer  to  be  under  private  management.  The  public 
authority  must  obviously  soon  possess  the  key  to  cheap  electrical 
production.  We  are,  therefore,  in  this  predicament :  if  we  fail  to 
organize  the  fabric  of  central  and  local  government,  the  private  com- 
panies will  continue,  and  the  community  must  carry  an  unnecessarily 
heavy  economic  burden  ;  or,  without  delay  we  must  adapt  local 
government  to  the  industrial  necessities  of  the  new  situation.  Our 
problem  is  to  discover  and  bring  to  life  the  governing  economic  unit. 

The   Future   of  Electric   Traction. 

It  is  evident  that  the  application  of  electricity  to  traction  has  but 
begun.  Developments  in  this  direction  cannot  with  any  accuracy  be 
foretold ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  not  many  decades  will  pass  before 
electricity  has  asserted  itself  on  light  railways,  suburban  railways, 
possibly  main  lines,  industrial  motor  car  services  ;  and  there  are 
experts  who  foretell  the  electrification  of  canals.  Already  the 
practical  tramway  manager  is  working  out  plans  how  to  link  up  his 
system  with  light  railways.  Mr.  C.  R.  Bellamy,  manager  of  the 
Liverpool  trams,  and  this  year's  president  of  the  Municipal  Tram- 
ways Association,  devoted  his  presidential  address  to  this  question. 
He  thinks  that  the  Light  Railways  Act  has  failed  for  two  reasons  : 
first,  because  the  authorization  was  not  transferred  to  local  authori- 
ties ;  and  secondly,  because  local  authorities  have  not  attempted  to 
provide  the  railways.  He  looks  to  the  development  of  a  goods  traflfic 
on  tramways  and  light  railways  under  joint  municipal  control.  He 
states  the  problem  succinctly  :  "For  many  years  it  has  been  apparent 
that  some  better  method  of  collecting  and  carrying  the  agricultural 
and  dairy  produce  of  the  districts  surrounding  large  towns  has  been 
necessary  beyond  that  provided  by  the  railways,  which  cater  almost 
exclusively  for  the  traffic  between  the  large  centres.  Considerable 
areas  are  wholly  without  any  form  of  carriage  other  than  the  horse- 
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vehicle  ;  in  fact,  the  abandonment  of  the  canals  of  the  country, 
largely  as  a  result  of  their  purchase  by  the  railway  companies,  has 
reduced  the  distributing  network."  Our  only  comment  on  this  is 
that  if  there  is  to  be  a  growing  co-ordination  between  the  tramway 
and  light  railway  systems,  electricity  will  undoubtedly  be  the  motive 
force. 

Again,  the  electrification  of  suburban  railways  proceeds  apace. 
Engineers  are  practically  unanimous  that  electric  haulage  is  con- 
siderably cheaper  than  steam  haulage  both  as  regards  capital  costs 
and  running  charges.  The  comparative  running  costs  of  the  Man- 
hattan Railway  in  the  years  1901  and  1904  leave  no  doubt  about  it. 
In  1901,  the  last  period  of  operation  by  steam,  the  total  working 
expenses  per  car  mile  totalled  11 '9  7  7  cents.  This  year,  the  first 
period  of  complete  electric  traction,  the  expenses  fell  to  9*468  cents. 
In  other  words,  this  marks  a  reduction  in  cost  of  from  6d.  to  4jd. 
And  Manhattan  is  not  famous  for  cheapness.  But  about  ;^40,ooo,ooo 
is  invested  in  locomotives,  and  conversion  is  therefore  a  serious  diffi- 
culty. The  railway  companies  have,  however,  to  retain  their  sub- 
urban traffic  or  suffer  in  dividends.  They  can  only  do  so  by  supplying 
a  quick  and  continuous  service.  To  give  this  they  have  found  that 
electricity  is  the  only  available  agent.  The  electrification  of  the 
District  Railway,  the  electrification  of  the  Liverpool  and  Stockport 
branch,  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  and  the  electrification  of  80  miles 
of  North  Eastern  track  around  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  all  point  the 
moral.  Even  more  significant  is  the  curtailment  of  the  Glasgow 
railway  service  owing  to  tramway  competition.  So  complete  is  it 
that  railway  travellers  had  their  season  tickets  cancelled  and  the 
balance  refunded.  As  Glasgow  is  in  Scotland,  it  is  surely  a  miracle 
that  compelled  the  refunding  of  a  balance.  If  this  local  electrification 
of  suburban  railway  lines  is  to  develop,  it  seems  only  sensible  that 
there  should  be  co-operation  in  the  production  of  electrical  power 
between  the  companies  and  the  local  authorities. 

Nor  is  it  in  the  least  improbable  that  long  distance  traffic  will  be 
propelled  by  electricity  within  an  appreciable  period.  The  experi- 
ments which  have  taken  place  in  Italy,  Scandinavia  and  America 
point  this  way.  For  example,  the  Union  Traction  Company  of 
Indiana  have  electrified  200  miles  of  single  track.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  steam  engine  on  main  lines  has  a  very  limited 
future. 

The   Revival   of  Canals. 

In  considering  traction,  sight  should  not  be  lost  of  our  canals. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  policy  of  the  railway  companies  has  largely 
atrophied  the  usefulness  of  the  British  canals.  It  is  argued  by  many 
acute  observers  that  our  canal  system  is  capable  of  economic  develop- 
ment. Broadly,  we  may  divide  our  canals  into  two  classes  :  those 
which  still  continue  a  semi-dormant  existence  in  spite  o^  the  rail- 
ways, and  those  which  are  the  property  of  the  railways  and  have 
purposely  been  disused.  Now  with  canals,  as  with  other  carrying 
concerns,  efficient  haulage  is  the  main  consideration.  Horse  traction 
is  palpably  an  anachronism  ;  it  is  probable  that  electric  haulage 
solves  the  problem.  The  use  of  an  overhead  conductor  raises  no 
engineering  difficulties.     On  the  Brussels-Charleroi  Canal,  50  miles 


long,  the  tug-boat  system  obtains,  the  generating  stations  being  29 
miles  apart.  Each  tug-boat  hauls  two  barges.  Another  possible 
method  is  the  tram-engine  system.  The  cost  of  laying  tram-rails 
on  the  tow-path  is  comparatively  small.  This  system  is  also  in  use 
on  the  Brussels-Charleroi  canal.  One  engine  hauls  70  tons  at  a  cost 
of  about  one-tenth  of  a  penny  per  ton  per  mile.  The  River  Lea 
Navigation  Company  are  now  experimenting  in  electrical  haulage, 
and  so  we  may  live  to  see  our  canals  re-vitalized  by  electricity. 

Summary. 

It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  summarize  the  facts  in  regard  to 
electricity  and  transit  so  far  as  we  have  gone.     We  have  found  ; 
(i)  That  industrial  electricity  has  opened  a  new  era. 

(2)  That  the  control  of  electricity,  especially  in  bulk,  is  largely 
under  private  management. 

(3)  That  the  local  authorities  are  the  natural  inheritors  and 
administrators  of  electrical  power. 

(4)  That  the  application  of  electricity  to  traction  leads  to  {a) 
economical  production  of  power,  and  (d)  more  efficient  transit  both 
for  persons  and  merchandise. 

(5)  That  there  is  need  for  the  co-ordination  of  tramways  and 
light  railways. 

(6)  That  other  traction  developments  are  possible.  To  those 
already  considered  we  might  add  motor  car  service  in  rural  districts, 
possibly  in  connection  with  an  agricultural  post. 

There  remains  for  us  to  consider  : 

(7)  The  further  co-ordination  of  transit  involved  in  the  co-opera- 
tive administration  of  the  railways  with  the  lighter  systems. 

(8)  The  most  conveniently  organized  unit  of  local  government 
capable  of  generating  power  economically  and  of  administering 
traction. 

(9)  The  organization  of  the  Central  Government  in  the  light  of 
these  new  facts. 

Nationalized   Railways. 

From  the  social  point  of  view,  and  apart  from  their  widely 
different  engineering  features,  the  broad  distinction  between  a  tram- 
way and  a  railway  is  that  the  one  can  be  operated  by  the  local  com- 
munity and  the  other  cannot.  The  one  is  the  creation  of  what  were 
deemed  to  be  exclusively  local  needs  ;  the  other  is  a  component  part 
of  a  national  network  of  railed  highways.  It  is  probable  that  public 
opinion  is  ripe-enough  to  recognize  the  right  of  a  municipality  to 
run  all  or  part  of  its  tramway  system  either  at  a  loss  or  at  least  with- 
out profit,  if  it  be  shown  that  public  health  or  convenience  be  bene- 
fited. It  is  doubtful  if  public  opinion  would  sanction  the  expropria- 
tion of  railways  to  be  worked  at  a  loss  in  the  interests  of  home 
industry.  But  public  opinion  is  probably  quite  sufficiently  matured 
(the  bucolic  phrase  is  not  unappropriate)  to  agree  that  railways, 
under  public  control,  should  not  earn  more  than  an  investment  in 
Consols.  There  are  signs  that  the  old  community  of  interest 
between  investors  is  being  broken  down  so  far  as  railway  holdings 
are  concerned.     Quite  recently  the  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Com- 
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merce  proposed  to  nationalize  railways.  It  approached  the  question 
as  a  body  of  manufacturers  who  stood  to  gain  by  a  revision  of  rail- 
way rates.  It  was  only  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain 
that  the  motion  was  not  pressed.  His  argument  was  characteristically 
incisive:  "Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "shall  dog  eat  dog?"  Other 
Chambers  of  Commerce  have  not  been  so  squeamish.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  present  state  of  that  variable  quantity  which  we  call 
"public  opinion,"  there  is  only  one  safe  principle  to  guide  the 
reformer.  The  tramways,  the  light  railways,  and  the  railways  must 
be  regarded  as  the  modern  form  of  the  King's  highway.  Our  fathers 
spent  time  and  trouble  ridding  the  roads  of  tolls  ;  and  railway  rates 
and  passenger  fares  are  merely  modern  tolls.  Their  abolition  must 
come  sooner  or  later.  In  this  regard  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
British  railway  law  expressly  admits  that  a  railway  line  is  a  public 
way.  "  A  railway  company,"  says  Hodges,  "  is  not  entitled  to  an 
absolute  and  perpetual  property  in  its  line." 

Public  and  Private  Administration. 

The  cardinal  fact  in  the  argument  is  that  national  control  of  the 
railways  has  become  imperative  because  they  must  be  co-ordinated 
with  the  lighter  systems.  No  doubt,  the  case  for  nationalization  can 
be  successfully  argued  without  regard  to  other  systems  of  transit,  but 
when  we  remember  that  year  by  year  both  the  central  and  local 
authorities  are  more  and  more  compelled  to  organize  local  traffic  and 
transit,  it  follows  that  the  connection  between  all  local  authorities 
must,  in  due  course,  be  also  under  national  control.  It  is  a  safe 
generalization  that  public  and  private  administrations  do  not  mix  ;  the 
one  invariably  ejects  the  other.  This  tempts  every  Socialist  to  believe 
in  an  over-ruling  Providence.  In  a  few  years,  when  local  transit  and 
traffic  are  operated  by  the  organized  community,  we  may  rest  assured 
that  the  main  arteries  of  communication  must  come  into  the  picture  ; 
and  in  those  circumstances  private  management  will  be  as  much  an  ana- 
chronism as  an  ancient  toll-gate.  One  fact  stands  out  clear :  neither  our 
commerce  nor  our  communities  will  tolerate  the  chaos  and  utter  lack  of 
prevision  which  characterize  railway  management.  Indeed,  chaos  is 
the  legacy  of  earlier  railway  days.  Railways  have  never  been  built 
on  any  system.  Like  Topsy  they  have  just  growed  ;  but  with  less 
beauty  of  outline.  The  great  companies  that  to-day  guard  all  the 
main  lines  of  communication  and  hold  us  up  for  plunder  are  merely 
the  latest  phase  of  indiscriminate  amalgamation.  Waterloo  Station 
may  be  regarded  as  a  microcosm  of  the  British  railway  system.  It 
may  be  that  the  chaos  of  to-day  and  yesterday  were  inevitable  ;  but 
to-morrow  is  a  different  story.  For  industrially  we  now  know  where 
we  are.  We  know  precisely  the  distribution  of  our  population  ;  we 
know  with  considerable  exactitude  what  the  population  requires 
both  in  raw  material,  food,  and  the  alleged  pleasures  of  travelling. 
We  are  gradually  finding  out  the  exact  relation  of  transit  to  the 
effective  development  of  industry,  particularly  agriculture.  It  is,  for 
example,  of  considerable  interest  to  note  that  last  year  we  imported 
"farm  produce"  (eggs,  butter,  etc.)  to  the  value  of  over  ^^40,000,000, 
all  of  which  could  incontestably  be  grown  in  this  country,  and  the 
bulk  of  it  profitably,  subject  to  efficient  conveyance  between  pro- 
ducer and  consumer.     The  not  impossible  ideal  to  be  aimed  at  is  th 
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carriage  of  an  egg  or  a  basket  of  vegetables  from  a  Midland  or 
Southern  farmer  five  miles  from  the  nearest  railway  station  to  the 
Kensington  or  Camberwell  consumer  as  speedily,  as  safely,  and  as 
cheaply  as  a  letter  through  the  Post  Office.  And  this  is  only  pos- 
sible when  we  have  co-ordinated  all  means  of  transit  under  public 
control.  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  wastage  caused  by 
the  present  want  of  system ;  it  would  be  impossible  to  gauge  the 
economies,  negative  and  positive,  to  be  effected  under  a  nationalized 
and  co-ordinated  system. 

The   Price   of  the   Railways. 

Nor  need  the  difficulties  of  the  transfer  to  the  State  be  regarded  as 
a  serious  obstacle.  The  nominal  capital  of  British  railways  in  1902 
was  1,216  millions  sterling;  of  this  189  millions  was  watered  stock; 
the  net  nominal  capital  being  1,027  millions.  This  sounds  appalling, 
but  closer  examination  dissipates  our  doubts.  Let  us  at  once  recog- 
nize that  the  nominal  capital  of  a  railway  has  no  relation  to  the 
price  which  the  community  should  be  called  upon  to  pay.  The 
nominal  capital  does  not  represent  either  the  money  actually  sub- 
scribed by  the  first  shareholders  in  each  case,  or  the  capital  profitably 
expended,  or  the  market  value  of  the  railway  as  a  going  concern, 
or,  precisely,  its  earning  capacity.  All  that  ^100  of  railway  stock 
represents  is  a  claim  to  a  certain  proportion  of  the  profits,  if  any,  and 
a  right  to  a  certain  share  in  the  control  of  the  line.  A  railway  must 
be  regarded  for  the  purposes  of  purchase  as  a  concern  earning  a 
certain  net  profit,  and  the  equitable  basis  of  purchase  is  to  be  found 
in  Gladstone's  Act  of  1844,  which  enables  the  Treasury  to  buy  out 
the  shareholders  of  lines  built  since  this  date  at  25  years'  purchase 
estimated  on  the  earnings  of  the  previous  three  years.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Great  Northern,  all  the  main  lines  were  sanctioned 
before  this  Act,  but  it  should  in  principle  be  made  applicable  to  all 
companies.  Any  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  the  number  of  years'  pur- 
chase for  various  classes  of  stocks  is  impossible.  For  first-class  rail- 
ways, earning  regular  and  substantial  dividends  on  their  ordinary 
stocks,  general  rules  can  be  framed  :  so  many  years'  purchase  for 
debentures,  so  many  for  guaranteed,  so  many  for  preference,  and  so 
many  for  ordinary.  In  the  case  of  non-dividend  earning  concerns, 
we  must  temper  the  east  wind  of  justice  with  the  west  wind  of  mercy  ; 
for  verily  are  the  lambs  already  shorn.  For  various  reasons,  although 
no  dividend  has  been  paid  perhaps  from  the  start,  their  stocks  com- 
mand a  substantial  price  in  the  market,  and  this  price  must  in  some 
form  be  taken  as  the  basis  for  compensation,  since  the  holders  cannot 
suffer  confiscation  at  the  hands  of  the  community  when  the  other 
shareholders  are  paid  out  a  fair  price. 

The   Bane   of  Boundaries. 

We  now  come  to  the  crucial  question  :  are  the  local  authorities 
capable  of  producing  electricity  economically  and  of  efficiently 
organizing  transit  in  their  own  areas  ?  The  answer  probably  is  that 
even  under  present  conditions  the  great  municipalities  are  more 
capable  masters  in  their  own  households  than  any  private  company 
could  be.  The  smaller  local  governing  units  are  not  so  strongly 
situated  ;  they  cannot  command  such  a  large  diversity  factor  as  the 
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larger  bodies  ;  their  traction  load  is  proportionately  less  ;  nor  have 
they  in  their  service  the  requisite  managerial  skill.  But  even  the 
largest  municipalities  could  produce  electricity  and  direct  traction 
much  more  economically  and  efficiently  if  they  were  not  hampered 
and  circumscribed  by  borough  boundaries  of  other  days.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  every  needful  economy  could  be  effected  by  resort  to 
"  running  powers,"  as  is  the  case  with  railways.  It  is  certainly  desir- 
able that  no  municipal  boundary  should  limit  the  spread  of  a  tram 
service ;  but  where  convenience  of  transit  is  inter-related  with  cheap 
production  of  electric  power,  it  is  evident  that  joint  management  is 
essential.  To  secure  running  powers  is  not  to  obtain  joint  manage- 
ment. The  plain  fact  is  that  the  pressure  upon  local  government 
necessitates  not  only  a  re-arrangement  of  local  governing  areas,  but 
an  automatic  revision  by  a  permanent  boundary  commission.  The 
necessity  for  this  is  demonstrated  not  only  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  power  and  transit,  but  also  with  water,  sewage, 
education,  housing,  and  other  subsidiary  proposals,  all  springing 
from  the  advancing  standard  of  life  and  health.  The  local  sanitary 
authority,  the  real  administrative  unit,  wisely  directed,  might  have 
risen  to  its  opportunities  a  generation  ago.  To-day  both  its  areas 
and  functions  are  hopelessly  out  of  date.  For  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  England  has,  largely  unconsciously,  disposed  our  population 
into  an  inchoate  heptarchy.  We  must  recognize  this  change  and 
clothe  the  various  populous  aggregations  with  statutory  form  and 
function.  It  follows  that  some  new  system  of  public  administration 
must  be  evolved,  which,  whilst  preserving  local  rights  and  interests, 
is  nevertheless  organized  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  guide  and  direct 
such  services  as  power,  transit,  water,  sewage,  housing  ;  and,  indeed, 
any  kind  of  public  enterprize  necessitating  heavy  maintenance 
charges  and  the  employment  of  a  large  staff. 

The  solution  would  seem  to  lie  along  two  parallel  lines  of  devel- 
opment. First,  greatly  enlarged  borough  boundaries  ;  second,  joint 
committees  or  boards  for  special  purposes. 

A    Permanent    Boundary   Commission. 

In  regard  to  the  first  point  it  may  be  said  without  exaggeration 
that  there  is  not  an  administrative  area  that  does  not  need  immediate 
rectification.  If  this  be  so,  why  is  it  not  done  ?  The  answer  is  two- 
fold :  in  the  first  place  because  of  the  clumsy  and  ponderous  parlia- 
mentary process  necessary  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  because  of  local 
difficulties,  partly  political  but  mainly  difference  in  rating.  And  so 
it  happens  that  economic  developments  of  the  very  first  magnitude 
are  thwarted  or  diverted  because  of  local  quarrels.  The  time  has 
come  to  end  this  unhappy  state  of  affairs.  These  disputes  are  gener- 
ally fomented  by  interested  officials  ;  all  the  average  ratepayer  wants 
is  value  for  his  money,  and  it  is  the  business  of  responsible  states- 
manship to  see  that  he  gets  it.  We  therefore  propose  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  permanent  Boundary  Commission,  which  shall  be  charged 
to  enquire  into  and  determine  the  limits  of  all  local  areas,  municipal 
or  otherwise.  To  this  Commission  should  be  given  full  powers.  It 
should  be  composed  of  men  well  trained  in  the  intricacies  of  local 
administration,  so  that  their  decisions  should  be  in  harmony  with 
public  policy. 
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Parliament  is  of  course  the  final  arbiter.  It  is  possible  that  from 
time  to  time  the  Boundary  Commission  might  reach  conclusions 
locally  regarded  as  inequitable.  A  permanent  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee might  sit  to  revise  the  judgments  of  the  Commission. 

Power   and   Transit   Boards. 

Boundary  areas  being  thus  adapted  to  industrial  needs,  the  public 
management  of  power  and  transit  is  materially  simplified.  County 
councils  must  be  given  power  to  produce  electricity.  Next  must 
follow  the  formation  of  statutory  Power  and  Transit  Boards,  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  adjacent  county  and  town  councils,  charged 
to  administer  all  that  pertains  to  the  production  and  transmission  of 
electricity  and  to  the  transit  of  passengers  and  merchandise  both  on 
tramways  and  light  railways  in  the  area  concerned.  It  is  important 
to  remember  that  this  particular  area  need  not  coincide  with  any 
oflficial  boundaries  at  present  in  existence.  Elasticity  of  organization 
is  of  the  essence  of  the  scheme.  Every  Power  and  Transit  Board 
would  probably  extend  its  operations  year  by  year.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  that  representatives  from  the  near  districts  should  join 
the  Board  to  watch  the  interests  of  their  several  localities.  The 
distribution  of  the  profits,  if  any,  is  a  matter  of  book-keeping  ;  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  profits  ought  not  automatically  to  be  absorbed 
either  in  new  capital  expenditure  or  in  reduction  of  price.  It  may 
here  be  observed  that  municipal  profit-mongering  has  become  a 
serious  menace  to  the  more  effective  organization  of  industrial 
England. 

Let  us  now  try  to  visualize  these  proposed  changes.  Our  large 
municipalities  are  no  longer  hemmed  in  by  semi-irresponsible  minor 
authorities.  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  London 
at  length  administer  the  affairs  of  the  populations  depending  upon 
the  local  industries.  Out  of  a  hopeless  welter  of  borough,  urban  and 
rural  and  parish  councils,  emerges  a  large,  responsible  and  unified 
governing  body  which  attracts  not  only  the  best  representative 
citizens,  but  also  the  most  capable  engineering  and  administrative 
experts.  '*  Sister  am  I  in  my  mother's  house  but  mistress  of  my 
own"  might  almost  be  the  motto  of  these  new  bodies.  Thus 
equipped,  it  may  be  said  that  the  way  is  clear  for  the  complete 
control  of  electrical  power  and  transit :  control  within  its  own 
enlarged  area  ;  control  over  a  vastly  greater  area  by  means  of  joint 
boards  or  other  co-operative  action.  Nor  need  developments  end 
here.  The  enormous  demand  for  electrical  machinery,  for  rails,  for 
fuel,  for  raw  material,  suggests  the  early  possibility  of  collective 
production,  which  would  be  simplified  by  the  necessity  imposed  upon 
authorities  to  standardize  all  their  materiel. 

Present   Power  of  the   State. 

But  collective  production  can  only  be  adequately  managed  by  a 
central  engineering  department.  This,  in  its  turn,  must  be  attached 
to  a  reorganized  Board  of  Trade.  For  it  is  certain  that  great  local 
changes  cannot  be  enacted  unless  with  a  corresponding  adaptation 
at  headquarters.     This  brings  us  to  the  final  stage  of  our  enquiry. 

Since  1840  the  Board  of  Trade  has  been,  theoretically  at  least, 
in  charge  of  the  railway  system.     Its  powers  are,  in  law,  enormous. 
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The  Board  of  Trade  can  practically  compel  the  companies  to  adopt 
any  mechanical  contrivance  deemed  to  add  to  the  safety  of  the 
travelling  public.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  power  thus 
vested  in  this  State  Department.  For  any  mechanical  arrangement 
deemed  safe  to-day  may  be  adjudged  unsafe  to-morrow.  The  reason 
is  obvious :  new  mechanical  developments  involving  greater  pressure 
of  work  or  excessive  use  of  plant  and  machinery  render  the  old  safe- 
guards useless.  Safety,  in  the  mechanical  sense,  is  a  relative  term. 
The  Board  of  Trade  in  this  particular  sphere  is  omnipotent.  Apart 
from  the  mechanical  working  of  the  railways  it  is  invested  with 
great  legal  responsibilities.  Practically  every  Act  of  Parliament 
dealing  with  transit  constitutes  the  Board  of  Trade  a  court  of  appeal 
of  some  sort,  either  in  regard  to  provisional  orders  or  consent  to  a 
variety  of  changes  in  policy.  Thus  by  the  Act  of  1844  it  may  revise 
rates  if  a  10  per  cent,  dividend  be  paid  by  any  railway  company. 
Again,  it  may  authorize  any  company  to  work  its  line  as  a  light 
railway.  Schedules  of  rates  must  be  submitted  by  every  railway  and 
canal  company  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  after  discussion  and 
approval  may  be  embodied  in  a  provisional  order  for  presentation  to 
parliament.  We  now  come  specifically  to  our  present  purpose ;  the 
Board  of  Trade  may  make  an  order  (not  a  provisional  order,  be  it 
observed)  authorizing  a  railway  company  to  use  electricity  as  the 
motive  power.  The  Light  Railway  Act  of  1896  practically  empowers 
it  to  do  as  seems  best  in  the  establishment  and  construction  of  light 
railways.  Any  borough,  district  or  county  council  may  appl}'  for 
powers  to  work  light  railways,  individually  or  conjointly.  And  the 
Treasury  may  grant  loans  for  this  purpose  up  to  one  million  pounds. 
Whether  it  be  railways,  light  railways  or  tramways,  it  is  always  the 
Board  of  Trade  or  its  offshoot  the  Railway  Commission  to  whom  we 
must  go  for  sanction  for  practically  everything. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  labor  the  point  further.  The  essential  fact 
is  that  all  these  powers  are  lodged  with  a  responsible  Government  de- 
partment. The  fatal  criticism  is  that  social  and  mechanical  changes 
have  outstripped  in  pace  the  archaic  methods  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

A    National    Mercantile    Marine. 

A  logical  consequence  of  the  national  management  of  internal 
means  of  communication  will  be  the  completion  of  the  State  control 
of  our  oversea  transit.  Already  the  British  producer  is  handicapped 
by  the  shipping  rings  which  are  able,  at  will,  to  annihilate  the  profits 
on  any  of  our  staple  trades  by  exorbitant  charges,  and  unfair  rebates 
to  foreign  rivals."- 

It  is  impossible  here  to  go  into  details.  Let  it  suflBce  to  remark 
that  already  the  nation  has  a  direct  financial  interest  in  the  great 
steamship  lines,  through  its  mail  subsidies,  and  Admiralty  loans  with 
corresponding  claims  for  service  in  war ;  that  intellectually  the 
nation,  by  its  pride  in  its  magnificent  mercantile  fleet,  regards  it  as  a 
national  possession,  and  declines  to  consider  our  shipping  as  the  mere 
private  property  of  the  shareholders  of  the  steamship  companies  ; 
and  finally  that  our  navy  is  maintained  at  enormous  public  expense 
expressly  to  protect  the  mercantile  fleet,  which  at  present  is  mainly 
private  property. 

*See  Fabian  Tract  No.  116,  "  Fabianism  and  the  Fiscal  Question." 
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Everything  indicates  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
chief  shipping  lines  will  be  completely  acquired  and  managed  by  the 
community  for  the  benefit  of  the  empire  as  a  whole. 

A   Co-ordinating   Department. 

Finally,  we  propose  a  Central  Transit  and  Power  Department, 
organized  to  meet  modern  ideas  and  to  safeguard  the  public  con- 
venience and  protect  the  community  from  monopoly  in  the  hands  of 
private  companies.  It  should  maintain  a  small  army  of  scientists 
and  inventors  whose  only  business  should  be  to  improve  traction  and 
simplify  electrical  production.  The  time  is  almost  ripe  either  to 
purchase  some  present  undertaking  or  to  organize  an  engineering 
department  to  make  standardized  machinery  to  the  order  of  all  local 
authorities.  With  railways  nationalized,  the  locomotive  and  carriage 
building  works  at  Crewe,  Derby,  Swindon  and  elsewhere  might  be 
indefinitely  enlarged.  Neither  the  central  nor  the  local  authorities 
must  flinch  from  the  responsible  task  of  guiding,  controlling  and 
ultimately  possessing  the  national  and  international  means  of  loco- 
motion— both  the  organization,  the  machinery  and  the  motive  force. 

The   Need   for   Action. 

Sooner  or  later  a  reconstruction  of  our  electricity  and  transit 
system  on  some  such  lines  as  these  is  inevitable  if  our  country  is  to 
maintain  its  position  amongst  its  better  organized  competitors.  It 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  archaic  incompetence  in  industrial 
organization  at  the  top,  means  at  the  bottom  unskilled  ill-paid  irregu- 
lar labor ;  and  from  this  follows  unemployment,  underfeeding,  slums, 
pauperism,  and  all  the  socials  evils  which  everybody  deplores,  and  few 
really  try  to  remedy.  So  long  as  the  means  of  distribution  are  left  in 
private  hands  to  be  managed  for  private  profit  with  the  short-sighted 
stupidity  of  the  ordinary  man  of  business,  the  trade  of  the  country 
will  sufiTer,  and  all  those  who  live  by  that  trade  will  suffer  also. 

The  reorganization  of  our  transit  system  is  no  doubt  a  great  and 
complex  undertaking.  But  a  parliament  which  consisted  of  a  com- 
petent government  and  a  public  spirited  opposition  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  undertake  what  is  obviously  required  by  the  necessities  of 
modern  progress.  But  we  must  regretfully  admit  the  prospects  of  a 
measure  so  extensive  are  not  at  present  bright.  So  long  as  the 
government  limits  its  ambition  to  one  or  two  second-rate  bills  in  each 
session,  and  the  opposition  wastes  the  nation's  time  in  unending  de- 
bates on  obstructive  amendments,  and  perpetual  divisions  demanded 
for  the  sake  of  the  delay  they  occasion,  the  chances  of  any  serious 
attempt  to  bringj)ur  obsolete  systems  into  harmony  with  modern  re- 
quirements are  remote.  But  the  time  will  presently  arrive  when  the 
electors  will  awake  to  the  disgraceful  incompetence  of  their  repre- 
sentatives, whether  Liberal  or  Tory,  and  will  put  in  their  place  men 
determined  to  redeem  the  mother  of  parliaments  from  the  ignominy 
of  inefficiency  which  at  present  is  her  disgrace. 
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"After  Bread,  Education." 

The  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Society  appointed  to  consider  the 
provision  of  meals  for  school  children^  presented  to  the  Society 
on  2 J th  January^  IQOS^  by  Hubert  Bland,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee^  and  adopted. 


After   Bread,   Education. 

"After  Bread,"  said  the  greatest  of  the  French  revolutionary 
statesmen,  ''education  is  the  first  need  of  a  people."  The  fierce  and 
intrepid  common-sense  of  Danton  enabled  him  to  see  the  vital  im- 
portance of  public  instruction,  but  it  enabled  him  to  see  also  that 
education  is  not  and  cannot  be  the  first  need  of  a  people.  The  first 
need  of  a  people  is  food ;  without  proper  feeding  instruction  is  use- 
less and  worse  than  useless — it  is  indefensible  cruelty.  Feeding  is  of 
infinitely  greater  importance  than  education ;  for,  in  the  last  resort, 
you  can  do  something  with  a  race  that,  however  ignorant,  is  healthy 
and  physically  well-developed  ;  with  anaemic  degenerates  you  can 
do  nothing,  though  you  provide  them  with  all  the  scholarship 
ladders  in  the  world. 

In  this  country  we  have  established  an  elaborate  system  of  national 
education.  We  have  passed  many  stringent  enactments,  we  spend 
annually  a  vast  sum  of  public  money,  to  the  very  laudable  end  that 
the  people  shall  be  properly  instructed.  That  they  may  be  pro- 
perly fed  we  make  no  provision  at  all.  No  parent,  no  guardian,  no 
local  authority,  is  permitted  to  leave  the  education  of  children  to 
chance ;  we  recognize  that  education  is  a  national  concern.  But  so 
far  are  we  from  recognizing  that  feeding  is  more  emphatically  a 
national  concern  that  we  do  not  even  allow  a  local  authority  to  feed 
the  most  patently  starving  child,  unless  indeed  it  be  a  criminal,  or  of 
criminal's  kin.  In  a  word,  instead  of  putting  food  first  and  educa- 
tion a  good  second,  as  Danton  sensibly  advised,  we  put  education 
first  and  food  nowhere.  Our  children  ask  for  bread,  and  we  give  them 
a  "ladder." 

Are  the   Children    Fed? 

No  one  who  has  made  even  the  most  cursory  study  of  the  condition 
of  children  in  elementary  schools  can  doubt  the  existence  of  a  quite  ap- 
palling amount  of  underfeeding.  The  evidence  given  before  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Physical  Training  in  Scotland  and  on  Inter-depart- 


mental  Committees  on  Physical  Deterioration  and  the  reports  of 
these  bodies  furnish  abundant  proof.  Doubtless  the  word  "  under- 
fed" is  one  of  indeterminate  meaning,  and  no  indisputable  statistics 
can  be  obtained.  But  during  the  sitting  of  the  Scottish  Commission 
witness  after  witness  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  told  sub 
stantially  the  same  tale,  and  the  Commissioners,  whose  verdict  is  all 
the  more  valuable  because  their  own  bias  would  appear  to  be  against 
State  action,  bear  witness  in  their  report  to  the  widespread  nature  of 
the  evil.  The  evidence  given  before  the  Physical  Deterioration 
Committee  is  more  striking  still. 

To  take  one  witness  among  many,  Dr.  Eichholz,  one  of  His 
Majesty's  Principal  Inspectors  of  Schools,  put  the  number  of  under- 
fed children  in  London  alone  at  122,000,  and  justified  his  view  by  a 
closely  reasoned  argument  from  which  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
dissent.  He  also  mentioned  a  Board  School  in  Lambeth  where  he 
estimated  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  children  were  unfit  for  work 
because  of  their  physical  condition.  Even  supposing  such  estimates 
to  be  exaggerated  (an  assumption  for  which  there  is  no  solid 
ground),  they  at  least  indicate  the  extent  of  the  evil. 

Improper  Feeding. 

Underfeeding  does  not  always  arise  from  insufficiency  of  the 
actual  supply  of  food.  Other  causes  than  chronic  poverty  deprive 
the  children  of  proper  nourishment.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  parents  are  often  both  ignorant  and  overworked — too  ignorant 
to  know  what  is  the  best  food  for  young  children  ;  too  preoccupied 
with  extraneous  labor  to  be  greatly  blamed  for  giving  them  whatever 
is  easiest  to  obtain  and  prepare  without  much  reference  to  its  value 
as  a  food-stuff.  Nearly  every  medical  witness  before  the  Scottish 
Royal  Commission  laid  emphasis  on  this  fact. 

The  Consequences  of  Underfeeding. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  social  effects  of  underfeeding  during 
the  years  of  school  attendance  are  marked  and  disastrous.  It  is  the 
least  part  of  the  evil  that  all  teachers  testify  to  the  impossibility  of 
teaching  an  underfed  child,  that  no  effective  physical  training  is 
possible  without  proper  nourishment,  that  Mr.  Legge  has  testified 
before  the  Royal  Commission  that  "  underfed  children  are  positively 
injured  by  even  light  exercises,"  and  Dr.  Dukes  that  "  bare  subsistence 
diet  becomes  starvation  diet  when  mental  and  bodily  work  are  added  " 
The  worst  and  most  menacing  feature  is  the  irrefutable  evidence 
physical  unfitness  among  the  working  classes. 

^The  Physique  of  the  People. 

The  widespread  existence  of  such  unfitness  can  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned. Indeed,  Sir  Lauder  Brunton  told  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Physical  Training  that,  while  the  physique  of  the  wealthier  classes 
was  certainly  getting  better  that  of  the  laboring  class  seemed  to  be 
getting  worse,  and  many  of  the  medical  witnesses  summoned  before 
the  Inter-Departmental  Committee  confirm  his  view.     But  whether 
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or  not  there  is  actual  degeneration  of  physique  among  the  workers 
there  is  indubitably  widespread  defectiveness.  Such  defects  are  very 
largely  due  to  insufficient  food,  especially  to  insufficient  food  during 
the  years  of  growth.  It  seems  probable  that  a  child  at  birth  is 
in  all  classes  normally  of  about  the  same  stamina.  The  scientific 
evidence  given  before  the  Committee  was  almost  unanimous  in  con- 
cluding that  "  the  influence  of  heredity  in  the  form  of  the  trans- 
mission of  any  direct  taint  is  not  a  considerable  factor  in  the  produc- 
tion .of  degenerates"  and  that,  as  Dr.  Eichholz  puts  it,  "Nature  gives 
every  generation  a  fresh  start."  According  to  Dr.  Hutchinson, 
Assistant  Physician  to  the  London  Hospital,  the  effects  of  under- 
feeding are  particularly  disastrous  during  childhood.  He  put  the 
critical  period  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen,  the  very  period  it 
will  be  noted  of  school  attendance.  He  refused  to  regard  even  the 
period  of  infancy  as  of  equal  importance,  for  he  held  that  up  to  the 
age  of  fifteen  or  thereabouts  the  defects  produced  by  former  neglect 
could  be  remedied,  and  pointed  to  the  rapid  improvement  of  children 
in  the  Navy  and  in  Industrial  Schools  in  proof  of  his  contention. 
His  judgment  is  to  a  great  extent  confirmed  by  the  subjoined  tables 
put  in  as  evidence  before  the  Scottish  Commission  by  Dr.  Clement 
Dukes. 

Table  showing  the  average  and  mean  height  and  weight,  and  the 
annual  rate  of  increase,  of  7.855  boys  and  men,  between  the  ages 
of  ten  and  thirty,  of  the  artisan  class — town  population  : 
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Tablk  showing  the  average  and  mean  height  and  weight,  and  the 
annual  rate  of  increase,  of  7,709  boys  and  men,  between  the  ages 
of  ten  and  thirty  years,  of  the  most  favored  classes  of  the  English 


population— public  school  boys,  naval  and  military  cadets,  medical 
and  university  students : 
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7-0 

8-0 

100 

12-0 

1 6-0 

14-0 

6-0 

2-0 

20 

2-0 
2-0 

The  Results  of  Feeding. 

Quite  as  striking  is  the  evidence  of  the  rapid  improvement  in 
every  respect  resulting  from  even  a  few  months  of  decent  food. 
Thus  the  military  recruit,  who  usually  discovers  at  first  all  the  physical 
defects  of  his  class,  improves  out  of  all  recognition  after  a  very  short 
experience  of  the  comparatively  regular  and  sufficient  rations  of  the 
army,  as  the  table  presented  by  Colonel  Napier  sufficiently  shows  : — 

Royal  Commission  on  Physical  Training  (Scotland). 
Measurements  of  Class  of  33  Recruits. 


Age. 

MEASUREMENTS. 

— 

Height. 

Weight. 

Chest. 

Fore  Arm 

Upper 
Arm. 

- 

Ft. 

In. 

'72 

In. 

8th 
In. 

In. 

8th 
In. 

In. 

8th 
In. 

On  commence- 
ment - 

On  completion 
Average 

I9« 

5 
5 

4i 
4i 

9 

9 

2 

8 
6 

33 

35 
2 

4 

3 

I 

10 

10 

7 

7 

10 

12 
I 

7 

I 

This  class 
putiniio 
atten- 
dances. 

Still  more  noticeable  is  the  improvement  of  children  in  Industrial 
Schools.  It  is  a  bitterly  ironic  comment  on  our  chatter  about  the 
responsibility  of  the  parent  and  the  danger  of  undermining  it,  that, 
while  we  invoke  this  argument  against  free  meals,  we  practically 
give  a  bounty  to  complete  parental  neglect  by  making  for  the 
children,  in  Industrial  Schools,  on  training  ships,  etc.,  that  adequate 
provision  which  we  refuse  to  the  child  of  the  responsible  worker. 
What  is  the  outcome  ?  Several  witnesses,  of  whom  Mr.  Wilson  Bruce 
was  perhaps  the  most  emphatic,  testified  before  the  Commissioners  to 
the  startling  difference  between  the  physique  of  the  two  classes  of 
children,  to  which  testimony  Mr.  Bruce  added  the  remark  that,  if 
you  gave  the  children  in  Board  Schools  good  food  and  suitable 
clothing  (such  as  those  in  Industrial  Schools  receive)  "you  would 
make  a  new  race  of  them."  No  wonder  that  the  Commissioners,  in 
their  Report,  describe  this  contrast  between  Board  School  children 
and  the  children  of  parents  "who  have  altogether  failed  in  their 
duty"  as  "both  marked  and  painful." 

The  Faults  and  Failure  of  Voluntaryism. 

A  much  larger  proportion  of  children  in  the  great  cities  would 
be  underfed  but  for  those  voluntary  agencies  which  have  taken  the 
matter  in  hand.  In  London,  for  instance,  according  to  the  Report 
of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  School  Board  in  1895, 122,605  meals 
were  given  per  week  to  Board  School  children  alone  by  the  London 
Schools  Dinners  Association,  and  of  these  over  110,000  were  given 
free  of  charge.  It  may  reasonably  be  presumed  that,  but  for  private 
charity,  nearly  all  the  children  so  fed  would  come  to  school  hungry. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  everything  that  can  be  said  against  the  public 
provision  of  meals,  on  the  ground  that  it  demoralizes  the  parent  and 
saps  his  sense  of  responsibility,  can  be  said  with  equal  justice  against 
the  feeding  of  children  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  Nay,  a  great 
deal  more  can  be  said.  The  public  feeding  of  children  is  not  charity, 
since  every  parent  is  directly  or  indirectly  a  ratepayer,  and,  under  a 
system  of  municipal  feeding,  contributes  his  part  towards  the  cost  of 
the  meals.  But  to  feed  a  man's  children  by  private  doles  is  really 
demoralizing  and  calculated  permanently  to  injure  his  self-respect. 
If  the  children  are  to  be  fed  and  their  parents  are  unable  to  feed 
them  properly,  public  provision  is  preferable  to  private. 

Moreover,  experience  proves  the  total  inadequacy  of  the  method. 
In  London,  where  it  has  been  developed  to  the  fullest  possible  ex- 
tent, there  is  ample  evidence  that  it  does  not  thoroughly  do  its  work. 
Mr.  Thomas  Chesterton,  the  Organizing  Teacher  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion under  the  London  School  Board,  who  is  a  competent  witness, 
declared  before  the  Royal  Commission  that  there  were  "a  great 
number"  of  underfed  children  attending  the  elementary  schools  in 
London,  and  that  he  was  obliged  to  modify  his  physical  exercises  in 
consequence.  We  have  seen  that  Dr.  Eichholz  estimates  these  at 
the  astounding  figure  of  122,000.  The  London  School  Board  itself 
admitted  10,000^  which  is  bad  enough.  Nor  need  we  be  surprised 
that  the  voluntary  system  proves  inadequate.     The  system  of  the 
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London  Schools  Dinners  Association  relies  upon  two  things,  the 
application  of  the  parent  and  the  report  of  the  teacher.  There  are 
many  parents  who  have  great  difficulty  in  giving  their  children 
proper  and  sufficient  food,  and  who  are  too  proud  to  ask  for  what 
they  regard  as  charity ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  obvious  that  to 
rely  upon  the  watchfulness,  insight  and  sympathy  of  the  individual 
teacher  is  to  rely  on  an  uncertain  quantity,  and  that  even  the  best 
and  most  careful  of  teachers  cannot  be  certain  of  knowing  when  any 
individual  child  is  not  properly  nourished.  The  voluntary  system, 
then,  though  it  has  done  a  good  work  so  far  as  it  has  extended,  has 
failed  to  solve  the  problem.  This  is  the  conclusion  to  which  the 
Inter-Departmental  Committee  came  after  a  long  and  searching  in- 
vestigation of  the  fact,  and  we  may  take  that  conclusion  as  finaL 
The  question  remains  as  to  how  it  can  best  be  solved  by  the  Muni- 
cipality or  the  State. 

Foreign  Experiments. 

I.  State  Aid  to  Voluntary  Agencies. 

In  many  European  countries  the  State  or  the  municipality  comes 
to  the  assistance  of  those  who  are  feeding  the  school  children.  One 
method,  widely  adopted  on  the  Continent,  is  for  the  public  authority 
to  make  grants  in  aid  of  private  charitable  agencies.  This  is  the 
system  in  Belgium,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Venice  and  some  other 
Italian  cities.  It  is  not  a  conspicuous  success.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  in  Zurich,  the  most  progressive  of  Swiss  municipalities,  it  has 
practically  been  abandoned ;  the  feeding  is  under  the  control  and 
management  of  the  municipal  authorities,  and  though  private  con- 
tributions are  received,  they  merely  supplement  the  public  provision. 
The  Zurich  policy  certainly  works  more  satisfactorily  than  that  in 
vogue  elsewhere.  Indeed,  the  other  arrangement  is  in  its  nature  in- 
adequate and  impermanent.  Here  our  experience  of  Voluntary 
Schools  should  help  us.  We  have  seen  that  when  we  make  a  school 
dependent  partly  on  public  and  partly  on  private  contributions  the 
private  subscriptions  tend  to  diminish  rapidly,  and  the  government 
grants  have  to  be  increased  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand.  The 
same  tendency  is  visible  in  "the  case  of  the  voluntary  feeding  agen- 
cies of  the  Continent — more  especially  in  Belgium.  We  have  had 
to  rectify  our  mistake  in  the  matter  of  education  by  putting  it 
wholly  on  the  rates ;  there  is  no  object  in  repeating  our  former  mis- 
calculation when  we  come  to  consider  the  matter  of  food. 

II.  The  Free  Feeding  of  the  Destitute  only. 

In  the  city  of  Milan  and  in  many  of  the  provincial  towns  of 
France  meals  are  given  free,  and  the  whole  expense  is  borne  by  the 
municipality,  but  only  children  certified  as  destitute  are  fed.  Appli- 
cation has  to  be  made  by  the  parent,  a  paper  filled  up  and  signed,  a 
full  statement  of  the  circumstances  given ;  the  case  is  then  investi- 
gated and  relief  provided  or  refused. 

At  first  sight  this  seems  satisfactory,  but  there  are  many  serious 
objections. 


Firstly,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  under  this  system  the 
children  who  most  need  food  will  get  it.  It  may  be  very  unfortunate 
that  parents  should  put  their  own  sense  of  dignity  before  the  well- 
being  of  their  offspring,  but  it  is  an  indubitable  fact  that  a  great 
many  of  them  do.  Few  out  of  the  many  parents  whose  children 
do  not  get  sufficient  nourishment  would  be  willing  to  write  them- 
selves down  as  destitute;  and  those  who  did  would  often  not  be 
those  who  most  need  and  most  deserve  assistance. 

Secondly,  the  system  would  lead  to  a  most  undesirable  distinction 
(which  would  in  the  nature  of  things  be  generally  known)  between 
those  children  who  were  fed  out  of  public  funds  and  those  who 
were  not.  The  latter  class  would  probably  despise  the  former,  and 
many  parents  whose  children  need  food  would  keep  them  away 
from  the  free  meals  in  order  to  spare  them  humiliation. 

III.  The  ''Cantines  Scolaires"  of  Paris. 

The  Parisian  system  is  better  than  either  of  the  foregoing.  In 
Paris  meals  are  provided  for  all  children  without  question  or  distinc- 
tion. A  small  charge  (generally  i^d.)  is  made  ;  but  the  children  of 
parents  who  satisfy  the  authorities  that  they  cannot  afford  this  are 
admitted  free.  No  distinction  is  made  as  to  the  food  between  the 
children  who  pay  and  those  who  do  not,  and,  as  admission  is  by 
ticket,  and  tickets  are  purchased  or  given  beforehand,  no  one  can 
know  whether  any  particular  child  has  paid  for  its  meal  or  not. 

But,  though  this  system  removes  one  objection,  it  leaves  others. 
Many  parents,  unable  to  pay  for  a  meal,  might  even  so  be  restrained 
by  pride  from  making  application  to  have  their  children  fed  freely. 
They  would  very  likely  doubt  the  absolute  secrecy  of  the  system,  and 
would  not  care  to  inform  even  the  local  authority  that  they  considered 
themselves  destitute.  The  Parisian  machinery  makes  no  provision 
for  compelling  parents  either  to  feed  their  children  properly  or  to 
allow  the  authorities  to  feed  them.  Generally  speaking,  the  objec- 
tion to  the  ingenious  '"''cantines  scolaires''^  method  is  that  it  is  so 
framed  as  to  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  poorest  children  attend- 
ing the  meals  instead  of  encouraging  them  to  come. 

Sir  John  Gorst's  Plan. 

Sir  John  Gorst  has  put  forward  a  proposal  which  has  the  backing 
of  Dr.  Macnamara  and  has  received  a  considerable  measure  of  general 
support.  He  would  have  the  local  authority  feed  any  child  that 
appeared  to  the  teacher  to  be  underfed ;  a  small  charge  would  be 
made  for  this  and  recovered  from  the  defaulting  parent  unless  the 
parent  could  show  proof  of  destitution.  We  can  make  the  point 
clear  by  quoting  Sir  John's  evidence  before  the  Inter-Departmental 
Committee : — 

In  the  case  of  every  child  to  whom  this  ticket  has  been  so  given,  application 
should  be  made  to  the  parents  for  the  money,  and  the  attendance-officer,  or  a  police- 
man would  be  better,  should  go  to  the  house  and  say:  "Your  child  was  fed  at  school 
this  morning,  and  please  to  pay  2d.  or  id."  or  whatever  it  was.  In  cases  where  the 
parent,  being  able  to  pay,  refuses,  the  amount  should  be  made  recoverable  by  summa 
process.     Under  the  present  law,  if  a  child  went  on  having  food  at  the  school  for 


ibrtnighi,  and  the  parent,  upon  being  applied  to  for  the  money,  would  not  pay  it  and 
did  not  feed  the  child,  that  would  be  conclusive  evidence  of  neglect  of  the  family,  and 
the  man  might  be  prosecuted  and  sent  to  prison. 

Now,  in  spite  of  the  wide  acceptance  which  this  suggestion  has  met, 
to  us  it  seems  hopelessly  impracticable.  It  would  involve  an  endless 
succession  of  police-court  summonses,  with  conflicting  medical  evi- 
dence, such  as  would  almost  certainly  arise  as  to  the  exact  meaning 
of  such  an  indefinable  word  as  "underfed."  A  few  defeats  in  the 
courts  would  have  the  effect  of  making  the  authorities  chary  of  issu- 
ing summonses  against  parents  and  consequently  loth  to  feed  the 
children ;  while,  where  the  prosecutions  were  many  and  successful, 
it  would  make  the  feeding  policy  extremely  unpopular.  Indeed,  the 
proposal  seems  to  secure  the  maximum  of  public  irritation  with  the 
minimum  of  public  good. 

Mr.  Loch,  the  Secretary  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  in 
his  evidence  before  the  Committee,  pointed  to  the  great  difficulty 
once  experienced  in  collecting  the  school  fees  as  an  example  of  what 
was  likely  to  happen  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  school  dinners.  This 
illustration,  which  he  used  as  an  argument  against  any  kind  of  public 
provision  of  meals  for  the  children,  is  equally  valid  as  an  argument 
for  universal  free  feeding. 

The  Case  for  Free  Feeding. 

Our  own  solution  is  that  all  children,  destitute  or  not,  should  be 
fed,  and  fed  without  charge,  at  the  expense  of  the  State  or  Munici- 
pality. We  propose  that  the  regular  school  course  should  include  at 
least  one  meal  a  day.  Thus  only  can  we  make  sure  that  all  the  chil- 
dren who  need  feeding  will  be  fed.  Thus  only  can  we  free  the  policy 
of  feeding  from  the  taint  of  pauperism.  Thus  only  can  the  problem 
of  improper  feeding  be  dealt  with  at  all. 

There  is  a  little  town  in  Italy,  Vercelli,  where  this  policy  is  carried 
out  with  logical  completeness.  There  attendance  at  the  meals  is  as 
compulsory  as  attendance  at  the  school,  unless  a  medical  certificate  is 

Produced  to  show  that  feeding  would  be  injurious  to  the  child.  Per- 
aps  one  could  not  here  go  so  far  as  to  imitate  this  uncompromising 
example  of  Latin  logic — though  Vercelli  is  a  conservative  munici- 
pality. But  it  should  certainly  be  the  ordinary  rule  for  children  to 
attend  the  school  meals,  and  if  this  cannot  be  effected  without  com- 
pulsion, then  compulsion  should  be  used. 

Objections. 
Against  the  policy  of  universal  free  feeding  here  advocated,  many 
serious  objections  are  urged.     We  will  take  the  most  weighty,  and 
consider  quite  candidly  how  far  they  are  valid. 

I.  Parental  Responsibility. 
In  the  first  place  we  are  told  that  if  you  give  the  children  free 
meals  you  destroy  the  responsibility  of  the  parent.  The  parent,  so 
runs  the  argument,  brings  a  certain  number  of  children  into  the 
world  ;  it  is  a  social  necessity  that  he  should  be  made,  in  some  way, 
responsible  for  their  upbringing. 
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Now  this  plea,  like  many  others  of  a  similar  sort,  has  lost  much 
of  its  force  by  reason  of  the  most  significant  decline  in  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  the  population,  which  has  smashed  Malthusianism  and 
brought  us  face  to  face  with  the  opposite  peril  to  that  which  Malthus 
feared.  We  no  longer  have  any  reason  to  discourage  the  begetting 
of  children ;  we  may  soon  be  in  the  position  of  France  which  is 
obliged  to  seek  by  all  means  to  encourage  it. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  that  the  argument  as  to  parental 
responsibility  is  more  applicable  to  the  feeding  than  to  the  education 
of  the  children.  Already  we  educate  the  children  free  of  charge,  and 
so,  if  the  argument  be  sound,  relieve  the  parent  of  what  would 
otherwise  be  one  of  his  heaviest  responsibilities.  No  serious  results 
have  followed — parents  have  not  deserted  their  offspring,  homes  are 
not  broken  up.  Why  should  we  fear  that  a  free  meal  will  have  all 
sorts  of  calamitous  effects  upon  the  national  character,  when  free 
education  has  clearly  done  nothing  of  the  kind  ? 

Lastly,  it  must  be  insisted  that  the  provision  of  universal  free 
meals  does  not  destroy  parental  responsibility,  but  only  communalizes 
it.  If  you  feed  destitute  children  only,  there  may  be  something  in 
the  contention  that  you  are  relieving  the  parent  of  part  of  his  respon- 
sibility, but,  if  all  citizens  pay  for  the  provision  of  the  meals  (from 
rates  and  taxes,  direct  or  indirect)  and  all  citizens  can  send  their 
children  freely  to  eat  the  meals,  then  they  are  simply  providing  for 
their  children  by  co-operative  methods,  and  there  is  no  more  inter- 
ference with  parental  responsibility  than  if  all  the  parents  in  a 
particular  block  of  tenements  agree  to  start  a  common  kitchen. 

II.  "Breaking  up  the  Home." 

Another  argument  constantly  used  against  the  public  provision 
of  a  mid-day  meal  is  that  it  would  disintegrate  the  home.  Now, 
putting  aside  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  children  the 
"  home  "  is  hardly  an  institution  that  society  need  be  very  anxious  to 
preserve,  and  that  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  get  wildly  enthusiastic  about 
those  happy  English  homes  where  two  or  three  familiies  live  in  one 
room  in  some  foul  and  pestilent  slum,  it  may  reasonably  be  asked 
why,  even  in  the  case  of  children  living  under  more  tolerable  condi- 
tions, there  should  be  any  deadly  social  peril  in  doing  for  them  what 
is  done,  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  the  children  of  a  large  section  of 
the  richer  classes.  In  many  schools  of  a  more  advanced  type,  secon- 
dary schools,  girls'  high  schools,  etc.,  it  is  the  usual  thing  for  the 
pupils  to  take  their  mid-day  meal  at  the  school ;  the  arrangement  is 
considered  convenient,  and  no  dismal  consequences  ensue.  With  the 
public  schools  the  case  is  still  stronger ;  the  Eton  or  Harrow  boy  is 
kept  at  school  not  only  for  meals  but  for  the  whole  of  the  term. 
Yet  no  one  fears  for  the  home  life  of  the  plutocracy. 

It  may  be  doubted  after  all  whether  it  is  necessary  to  regard  "the 
home,"  in  the  sense  in  which  the  phrase  is  here  used,  as  the  final  and 
immutable  form  of  social  organization.  Humanity  does  not  stand 
or  fall  by  the  arrangement  whereby  families  take  their  food 
in  segregated   cubicles  and  hang  their  washing  out  of  their  back 
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windows.  Domesticity  does  not  centre  around  the  pudding.  In 
many  parts  of  the  Continent  it  is  the  custom  for  families  of  the 
working  class  to  dine  together  at  popular  restaurants,  and,  whether 
this  be  an  ideal  custom  or  not,  it  is  doubtful  if  our  own  arrange- 
ment— the  wife  and  children  in  the  "home"  and  the  man  in  the 
public  house — is  so  notable  an  improvement. 

But  in  many  ways  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  provision  of 
school  dinners  would  improve  the  home  immeasurably.  Common 
meals,  provided  under  proper  discipline  and  in  humane  surroundings, 
would  civilize  and  humanize  the  children,  who  would  learn  what  a 
dinner  ought  to  be,  and,  when  they  grew  up,  would  make  better 
fathers  and  mothers  than  those  who  had  never  received  such  advan- 
tages, and  in  some  cases  had  never  been  able  to  escape,  even  for  a 
moment,  from  the  cramped  and  debasing  atmosphere  of  the  slum 
tenement.* 

III.  The  Rent  and  Wages  Objection. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  public  provision  of  meals  for  the 
workers'  children  will  tend  inevitably  to  raise  the  rents  and  to  lower 
the  wages  of  the  worker. 

Precisely  the  same  objection  may,  with  equal  validity,  be  urged 
against  every  proposal  (free  education,  better  housing,  cheaper  tran- 
sit, to  name  no  others)  for  lessening  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  under- 
paid classes  the  intolerable  burthen  of  life.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that,  by  feeding  his  children,  you  in  a  very  real  way 
increase  the  worker's  power  of  resistance  to  the  pressure  of  his  em- 
ployers. In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  the  hungry  child  who  breaks 
the  back  of  the  strike.  Many  a  man  and  woman  valiant  enough 
against  their  own  personal  suffering  are  unable  to  endure  the  sight 
of  their  little  ones  daily  wilting  before  their  eyes.  Let  them  feel 
assured  that  their  children's  dinner  is  secure,  and  they  will  continue 
the  struggle  to  a  victorious  end. 

IV.  The  Cost. 

Lastly,  it  is  urged  that  the  expenditure  would  be  ruinous — that 
we  could  not  afford  to  provide  meals  for  all  the  children  attending 
our  public  elementary  schools.  Undoubtedly  the  expense  would  be 
considerable.  There  would,  as  we  shall  see,  be  a  good  deal  of  addi- 
tional building  required,  some  capital  outlay  to  start  the  system,  and 
then,  of  course,  there  would  be  the  actual  cost  of  the  meals,  which 
the  London  Schools  Dinners  Association  calculate  to  amount  to  i  Jd. 
per  meal,  but  which,  if  the  meals  are  to  serve  all  children  and  not 
merely  the  mpst  destitute,  might  amount  to  a  trifle  more.     Yet, 

*  This  suggestion  on  the  part  of  our  Society  is  not  exactly  new.  In  Fabian  Essays^ 
published  in  1890,  Mr.  Graham  Wallas  wrote  :  "If  this  generation  were  wise  it  would 
spend  on  education  not  only  more  than  any  other  generation  has  ever  spent  before,  but 
more  than  any  generation  would  ever  need  to  spend  again.  It  would  fill  the  school 
buildings  with  the  means  not  only  of  comfort,  but  even  of  the  higher  luxury;  it  would 
serve  the  associated  meals  on  tables  spread  with  fiowers,  in  halls  surrounded  with 
beautiful  pictures,  or  even,  as  John  Milton  proposed,  filled  with  the  sound  of  music  ; 
it  would  seriously  propose  to  itself  the  ideal  of  Ibsen,  that  every  child  should  be  brought 
tup  as  a  nobleman.     Unfortunately,  this  generation  is  not  wise." 
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while  we  admit  the  magnitude  of  the  sum  needed,  we  may  safely  say 
that  it  could  hardly  be  more  productively  spent. 

Sooner  or  later,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  State  must  always 
suffer  for  underfeeding  its  children.  If  a  child  grow  up  underfed 
the  chances  are  heavy  that  it  grows  up  an  inefficient  worker  and  a 
bad  citizen.  Unable  to  earn  his  living  by  adequate  labor,  such  a 
man  drifts  into  the  workhouse,  the  prison,  or  the  asylum,  where 
the  State  is  obliged  to  support  him.  And  this  direct  charge  is  by 
no  means  the  heaviest  price  that  the  community  has  to  pay.  It 
has  to  pay  indefinitely  in  the  demoralization  of  its  citizens,  in  the 
consequent  instability  of  their  character  and  inefficiency  of  their 
work.  Such  men  fall  an  easy  prey  to  drink,  partly  because  their 
characters  are  weakened,  partly  because  the  underfed  are  notoriously 
susceptible  to  alcohol.  Thus  the  price  goes  on  mounting  up  till  we 
have  to  pay  the  sum  for  which  we  could  feed  decently  every  child  in 
the  islands  with  something  like  four  or  five  hundred  per  cent,  interest. 

The  cost  will  be  great,  but  the  expenditure  will  be  thoroughly 
productive ;  and  large  productive  expenditure  is  from  the  enligh- 
tened Socialist  point  of  view  the  only  expenditure  worth  the  incurr- 
ing. Sir  Oliver  Lodge  has  well  summarized  the  conditions  of  good 
economic  government  as  "private  thrift  and  public  expenditure." 
At  present  more  than  ;^6oo,ooo,ooo  of  the  national  income  goes  in 
the  form  of  unearned  rent  and  interest  to  support  an  idle  class  who 
spend  it  mainly  on  profitless  and  demoralizing  luxuries.  If  the  crying 
need  of  food  for  the  children  supply  us  with  a  powerful  motive 
for  getting  some  of  this  enormous  tribute  for  public  purposes,  such 
opportunity  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass. 

How  to  Meet  the   Cost. 

It  would  be  both  unwise  and  inequitable  to  throw  the  whole  of 
the  cost  of  school  dinners  on  the  local  rates.  Our  present  system  of 
rating  has  grave  defects,  and,  even  if  it  were  reformed,  there  would 
still  be  a  gross  injustice  in  throwing  upon  poor  boroughs,  where 
a  very  large  number  of  children  would  have  to  be  fed,  the  whole  cost 
of  feeding  them,  and  letting  off  rich  boroughs,  with  few  children  of 
the  elementary  school  class  to  provide  for,  with  a  burden  compara- 
tively light. 

Some  of  the  money  should  be  raised  by  local  taxation — enough 
to  give  the  citizens  and  authorities  of  the  locality  a  sense  of  their 
responsibilities  and  a  direct  interest  in  the  matter.  But  the  bulk 
should  be  raised  by  national  imposts  and  transmitted  to  the  local 
authorities  in  the  form  of  government  grants.  The  national  revenue 
so  required  should  be  obtained  by  an  increase  and  further  graduation 
of  the  Death  Duties,  a  graduated  Income  Tax  (discriminated  against 
unearned  incomes),  and  other  methods  of  attacking  the  unearned 
increment  of  the  rich. 

The   National   Minimum. 

At  present,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  local  authorities  have 
no  power  to  provide  generally  for  the  feeding  of  children.     But  it 


must  be  insisted  that  merely  permissive  legislation,  which  gives  them 
the  power  without  compelling  them  to  use  it,  will  be  of  little  avail, 
[t  is  no  more  defensible  in  principle  that  a  local  authority  should  be 
allowed  to  starve  its  children  if  it  pleases  than  that  a  parent  should 
be  allowed  to  do  so.  And  in  this  case  the  practical  disadvantages  of 
permissive  legislation  are  enormous. 

If  you  make  it  a  matter  of  choice  whether  a  municipal  authority 
jhall  feed  its  children  or  not,  you  make  it  at  once  a  probable  issue 
at  elections.  Suppose  a  progressive  local  authority  undertakes  the 
task  ;  suppose  (surely  no  improbable  supposition)  that  the  reactionary 
party  seizes  the  opportunity  to  raise  the  cry  of  "ruinous  extravag- 
ance," and  turns  its  opponents  out  of  power  at  the  next  election. 
The  result  would  be  that  the  children  would  be  fed  one  year  and 
unfed  the  next,  and  that  their  physical  and  moral  welfare  would  be 
made  contingent  upon  the  chances  of  an  electoral  contest :  an 
intolerable  state  of  things. 

Moreover,  while  it  is  likely  that  many  local  authorities  would 
voluntarily  undertake  the  task  of  feeding  the  children  under  their 
charge,  it  is  quite  certain  that  many  would  not,  and  among  the  dis- 
sentient districts  would  be  those  where  the  want  is  most  acute.  Take 
the  rural  areas,  for  example.  Does  anyone  dream  that  a  county, 
mainly  agricultural,  would  be  induced  by  anything  short  of  the 
severest  governmental  pressure  to  undertake  the  feeding  of  the  agri- 
cultural laborer's  children.  Yet  everyone  who  knows  rural  England 
knows  that  there,  if  anywhere,  ought  the  duty  to  be  undertaken. 

The  question  of  the  proper  feeding  of  children  is  a  national 
question  if  ever  there  was  one.  As  we  have  already  said,  it  is  more 
important  that  a  child  should  be  well  fed  than  that  it  should  be  well 
taught.  Yet  we  do  not  leave  it  to  the  local  authority  to  say  whether 
it  will  teach  the  child  or  not.  If  we  did,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  many  local  authorities  would  refuse.  We  insist  upon  a  certain 
national  minimum  of  education.  It  is  high  time  that  we  insisted  on 
a  national  minimum  of  feeding. 

Half  Measures. 

Therefore  we  maintain  that  the  only  permanafit  solution  of  the 
problem  is  the  establishment  of  a  national  minimum  of  feeding. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  we  should  not  support  proposals 
which,  while  they  do  not  concede  all  that  we  think  needful,  go  some 
way  in  our  direction,  and  would,  if  carried,  make  easier  the  full  enact- 
ment of  our  programme.  Thus  we  should  certainly  support  a  measure 
for  enabling  local  authorities  to  make  provision  for  the  feeding  ot 
children,  even  though  they  were  not  compelled  to  use  their  power. 
Still  more  readily  should  we  support  such  a  bill  if  it  were  accompanied 
by  machinery  for  forcing  local  authorities,  within  whose  administra- 
tive areas  much  underfeeding  was  known  to  exist,  to  make  use  of 
their  powers  to  check  it.  Neither  of  these  proposals  would  solve  the 
problem,  but  they  would  do  much  incidental  good,  and  the  ultimate 
failure,  which  we  believe  would  attend  them,  would  strengthen  oui 
case  in  demanding  a  complete  national  system  of  feeding. 
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Proper  Feeding. 

We  have  said  that  universal  free  feeding  appears  to  be  the  only 
way  in  which  the  evil  of  improper  (as  distinct  from  insufficient)  feed- 
ing can  be  removed.  At  present  many  children  whose  parents  get 
fairly  good  wages  cannot  feed  their  children  properly,  either  because 
they  do  not  know  what  is  the  best  food  to  give  or  because  they  have 
not  the  time  or  the  skill  to  prepare  it.  Manifestly  the  case  of  these 
will  not  be  met  by  any  system  which  feeds  only  the  patently  starved 
and  destitute  child.  But  it  will  be  met  both  directly  and  indirectly 
by  a  universal  system  ;  directly,  because  the  children,  whatever  they 
get  at  home,  will  at  least  get  proper  food  at  school ;  indirectly,  be- 
cause it  will  serve  to  educate  the  next  generation  of  mothers  in  the 
knowledge  of  what  is  the  best  and  most  economical  way  of  providing 
for  their  families.  This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  the  very  large 
question  of  what  is  the  ideal  diet  for  a  child.  All  that  need  be  in- 
sisted on  here  is  that  the  provisions  should  be  bought  and  prepared 
under  expert  advice,  and  that  considerations  of  cheapness  should 
never  be  allowed  to  count  as  against  the  needs  of  nourishment. 
Every  child  should  receive  at  least  one  solid  meal  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  perhaps  a  glass  of  hot  milk  on  arrival  in  the  morning. 

Accommodation. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  with  which  the  local  authority 
will  have  to  battle,  especially  in  London  and  other  large  towns,  will 
be  the  difficulty  of  finding  accommodation  for  so  large  a  number  of 
children  as  will  have  to  be  provided  for  under  our  suggested  arrange- 
ment. The  London  Schools  Dinners  Association  has  found  the 
problem  a  difficult  one,  and  of  course  the  number  of  children  to  be 
fed  under  the  scheme  outlined  above  will  be  much  greater.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  if  the  children  are  to  derive  any  physical  or 
moral  benefit  from  the  common  meals  provided  by  the  authority 
these  meals  must  be  served  under  humane  conditions.  There  must 
be  plentiful  space,  comfortable  surroundings,  and  no  deficiency  of 
light  or  air.  It  is  also  desirable  wherever  possible  that  the  meals 
should  be  given  at  the  school,  both  for  disciplinary  reasons  and 
because  the  essential  connection  between  the  meals  and  the  regular 
school  course  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  Now  in  some  Board 
Schools  the  central  hall  or  a  covered  part  of  the  playground  might 
perhaps  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  ;  in  others  a  slight  structural 
alteration  in  the  buildings  might  provide  the  accommodation  need- 
ful. But  there  are  many  Board  Schools  and  a  still  larger  number  oi 
Non-Provided  Schools  where  this  would  be  out  of  the  question.  In 
such  cases  the  authority  must  build,  and,  if  the  capital  outlay 
required  should  be  considerable,  a  special  grant  from  the  central 
government  might  be  made  to  meet  it.  Where,  tor  one  reason  or 
another,  it  is  impossible  to  extend  the  school  buildings,  the  local 
authority  must  obtain  some  hall  or  other  suitable  building  in  the 
neighborhood  and  provide  the  meals  there. 

It  would  simplify  the  problem  of  accommodation  if  the  children 
could  be  given  their  dinners  in  relays.     Children,  unlike  Members  of 
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Parliament,  seldom  care  to  linger  long  over  their  meals,  and  it  would 
be  easy  in  the  time  allowed  in  the  middle  of  the  day  to  feed  two  sets 
of  children,  letting  the  one  set  play  while  the  other  dines. 

Medical   Inspection. 

One  recommendation,  common  to  the  reports  of  the  Scottish 
Royal  Commission  and  of  the  Inter-Departmental  Committee,  is  of 
great  value,  and  would  form  an  excellent  pendant  to  the  feeding 
policy.  It  is  suggested  that  we  might  have  a  much  more  elaborate 
system  of  inspection,  both  local  and  national,  of  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  children.  This  would  certainly  be  a  long  step  in  the 
right  direction.  If  we  could  get  a  really  trustworthy  and  systematic 
set  of  statistics  as  to  the  condition  of  children  in  all  elementary 
schools,  it  would  not  only  provide  us  with  a  valuable  mass  of  socio- 
logical data  such  as  we  have  never  had  in  the  past,  but  it  would  also 
enable  us  to  test  the  success  of  the  feeding  polity  in  the  most  accu- 
rate manner  available.  The  children  should  be  examined  physically 
by  medical  experts  at  stated  intervals,  and  the  examinations  could  be 
checked  by  the  visits  of  similar  medical  inspectors  employed  by  the 
Education  Department. 

What  the   Central   Authority   could   do. 

Even  though  the  feeding  of  children  be  made  compulsory  on  all 
educational  authorities,  yet  there  will  be  much  to  be  done  by  the 
central  authority  in  the  way  of  pushing  forward  the  new  policy  with 
vigor.  Some  local  authorities  will  probably  use  their  new  powers 
effectively;  others  will  be  disposed,  unless  continually  kept  up  to 
the  mark,  to  let  them  rust,  or  at  best  to  perform  the  minimum  which 
the  law  compels.  It  should  be  the  business  of  the  Education  De- 
partment systematically  to  encourage  the  former,  and  systematically 
to  discourage  the  latter.  This  they  will  have  every  opportunity  of 
doing.  The  physical  statistics  already  referred  to  will  enable  them  to 
find  out  where  an  improvement  in  physique  is  most  needed.  They 
will  also  know  how  much  each  local  authority  is  spending  on  the 
feeding  policy.  Finally,  they  will  have  to  hand  in  the  government 
grants  a  powerful  weapon  wherewith  to  enforce  the  national  mini- 
mum. On  the  use  which  they  make  of  these  opportunities  the 
success  of  the  new  policy  will  largely  depend. 

Conclusion. 

The  initiation  of  that  new  policy  is  required  less  by  our  philan- 
thropic instincts  than  by  the  most  urgent  demands  of  national 
husbandry.  It  is  true  that  the  hungry  scholar  is  a  crime ;  but  it  i? 
the  worst  of  national  blunders  too.  Every  day  on  which  we  sufFei 
our  children  to  go  to  our  schools  unfed  we  are  stupidly  squandering 
something  more  precious  than  money,  and  yet  something  that 
money  will  buy — good  human  material  to  wit,  human  brains  and 
human  muscles  on  which  alone  may  be  founded  a  commonwealth 
that  shall  endure. 
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Public  Wealth  and  Corporate  Expenditure. 

An  Address  to  the  Atwient  Order  of  Foresters  at  their  Anmial 
Gathering  in  Birmingham  Town  Hall,  on  Sunday,  October  9th, 
1904.- 


''  Public  Wealth  "  means  wealth  belonging  to  a  Com- 
munity or  Corporate  Body;  and  the  possessor  of  such 
wealth  can  utilize  and  administer  it  as  Corporate  Expendi- 
ture. By  "  Corporate  Expenditure  "  I  mean  not  municipal 
expenditure  alone,  nor  trades  union  expenditure  alone,  nor 
benefit  society  expenditure  alone,  but  something  of  all  of 
them;  combined  expenditure  for  corporate  ends,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  private  and  individual  expenditure.  1 
wish  to  maintain  that  more  good  can  be  done  and  greater 
value  attained  by  the  thoughtful  and  ordered  expenditure 
of  corporate  money,  than  can  be  derived  from  even  a 
lavish  amount  distributed  by  private  hands  for  the  supply 
of  personal  comfort  and  the  maintenance  of  special 
privileges. 

It  sounds  like  a  secular  subject,  but  no  subject  is 
really  secular,  in  the  sense  of  being  opposed  to  sacred,  un- 
less it  is  a  subject  intrinsically  bad;  and  if  the  truth  be 
as  I  imagine  myself  now  to  conceive  it,  the  subject  I  am 
endeavoring  to  bring  forward  has  possible  developments 
of  the  most  genuinely  sacred  character.  J.  shall  not  have 
time  to  develop  this  fully,  but  I  can  make  a  beginning. 

Careless   Spending. 

First  I  would  direct  your  attention  to  a  fact  and  ask 
you  to  observe  how  little  thought  is  expended  by  mankind 
in  general  on  the  spending  of  money,  and  how  much  time 
and  attention  are  devoted  to  the  earning  of  it.  That  may 
seem  natural;  it  is  considered  easy  to  spend  and  hard  to 
earn.  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  it  is  easy  to  spend 
wisely.  Men  who  have  much  money  to  spend — and  few 
of  us  are  in  that  predicament — if  they  are  conscientious 
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and  good  men,  feel  the  difficulty  seriously;  they  realize 
that  it  is  so  easy  to  do  harm,  so  difficult  to  know  how  to 
do  real  good.  Charity  may  seem  a  safe  and  easy  method 
of  disbursing,  and  much  of  it  at  present  alas  is  necessary, 
but  few  things  are  more  dangerous :  it  is  an  easy  salve  to 
the  conscience,  but  it  by  no  means  conduces  to  fulness 
and  dignity  of  life. 

But  eliminating  men  of  large  fortunes,  let  us  attend 
to  our  own  case.  We,  the  ordinary  citizens,  how  little 
time  do  we  find  to  consider  our  manner  of  spending;  we 
mostly  do  it  by  deputy,  all  our  time  is  occupied  in  earning. 
It  may  be  said  roughly  that  men  earn  the  money  and  that 
their  wives  spend  it :  a  fair  division  of  labor.  They  spend 
it  best:  and  if  the  man  insists  on  retaining  and  spending 
much  of  it,  he  is  liable  to  spend  it  very  far  from  wisely 
or  well. 

Public  V.  Private  Expenditure. 

1  will  not  labor  the  point;  we  get  something  by  pri- 
vate expenditure  undoubtedly:    we  get  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  we  get  some  small  personal  luxuries  in  addition. 
We  do  not  get  either  in  the  most   economical  fashion. 
Buying  things  by  the  ounce  or  by  the  pint  is   not  the 
cheapest  way  of  buying;  nor  is  a  kitchen  fire  in  every 
[household  the  cheapest  way  of  cooking,  especially  in  the 
[fiummer.     Without  going  into  details,  and  without  exag- 
gerating, we  must  all  see  that  individualism  results  in 
lome  waste.     If  each  man  pays  for  the  visits  of  his  own 
loctor  it  is  expensive.     If  each  man  provides  his  own 
5onvalescent  home  it  is  expensive.     If  each  man  goes  on 
his  own  excursion  or  travels  it  is  not  so  cheap  as  when 
several  club  together  and  run  the  journey  on  a  joint  purse. 
Private  and  solitary  travel  may  be  luxurious,  but  it  is  not 
cheap.     A   cab   is   dearer  than  an  omnibus;    a  private 
garden  is  far  dearer  in  proportion  than  a  public  park.    Of 
private  expenditure  altogether  it  may  be  said :  some  of  it 
is  necessary,  much  of  it  is  luxurious,  but  none  of  it  is 
economical. 

Corporate  or  combined  expenditure  achieves  a  greater 
result,  not  only  for  the  whole,  but  actually  for  each  indi- 
vidual. '*  Each  for  himself"  is  a  poor  motto  ;  the  idea  of 
'*  Each  for  all "  is  a  far  more  powerful  as  well  as  a  more 
stimulating  doctrine  than   "  Each   for  himself."      Thus 


already  you  see  our  subject  shows  signs  of  losing  its 
secular  character  and  of  approaching  within  hailing  dis- 
tance of  the  outposts  of  Christianity. 

The  Objects  of  Thrift. 

Very  well,  now  go  on  to  consider  the  subject  of  thrift 
— not  personal  spending,  but  personal  saving.  What  is 
the  saving  for  ?     There  are  two  chief  objects  : — 

(1)  To  provide  for  sickness,  for  old  age,  and  for  those 
who  are  dependent  upon  us,  and  whom  we  should  other- 
wise leave  helpless  when  we  go.  This  is  clearly  the  chief 
and  especially  forcible  motive  for  saving :  it  is  the  main- 
spring and  original  motive-power  of  this  and  all  other 
benefit  societies.  But  there  is  also  another  not  at  all  un- 
worthy motive,  though  it  is  one  less  generally  recognized 
or  admitted,  and  to  this  I  wish  incidentally  to  direct 
attention. 

The  second  great  motive  for  thrift  and  wise  accumula- 
tion is — 

(2)  To  increase  our  own  power  and  influence  and 
effective  momentum  in  the  world. 

The  Power  of  Wealth. 

The  man  of  wealth  is  recognized  as  a  force  in  the 
world,  sometimes  indeed  a  force  for  evil,  sometimes  for 
good,  but  undeniably  and  always  a  power.  People 
often  complain  of  this  and  abuse  the  instinct  which  re- 
cognizes wealth  as  being  such  a  power.  But  it  is  inevit- 
able. It  does  not  indeed  follow  that  great  wealth  need 
be  concentrated  in  a  few  hands,  or  that  one  single  indivi- 
dual shall  have  the  disposal  of  it:  it  is  an  accidental  and, 
as  1  think,  an  unfortunate  temporary  arrangement  of 
society  which  brings  about  that  result ;  but,  whether  in 
many  hands  or  in  few,  wealth  is  bound  to  be  a  power :  it 
is  no  use  abusing  what  is  inevitable,  we  must  study  and 
learn  how  to  utilize  the  forces  of  nature.  Wealth  is  one 
of  those  forces. 

Why  is  it  so  powerful  ?  Because  it  enables  its  owner 
to  carry  out  his  plans,  to  execute  his  purposes,  to  achieve 
his  ends.  He  has  not  to  go  cap  in  hand  to  somebody 
and  ask  permission;  he  can  do  the  thing  himself.  He 
cannot  do  everything  indeed,  his  power  is  limited,  but 
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he  can  do  much.  So  also  the  members  of  a  wealthy 
corporate  body,  if  they  want  to  do  something,  if  they 
want  to  meet  elsewhere  than  in  a  public-house,  for 
instance,  encounter  no  difficulty,  they  can  have  a 
hall  of  their  own,  or  they  can  hire  one.  Wealth 
is  accumulated  savings.  Considered  as  power,  it  does 
not  matter  whether  the  wealth  is  in  many  hands  or 
in  few.  The  owners  of  it  are  important  people ;  and  if 
they  mean  to  do  good  the  material  accessories  are  at  their 
command.  A  rich  corporation,  like  a  rich  man,  has  great 
power.  Suppose  he  wants  to  bring  out  an  invention,  his 
own  or  someone  else's,  he  has  the  means.  Suppose  he 
wants  to  build  a  laboratory  or  endow  a  University,  he  can 
do  it.  Suppose  he  wants  to  plant  waste  land  with  forest 
trees,  who  will  stop  liim  ?  But  he  cannot  do  everything. 
A  genius  has  powers  greater  than  his.  A  rich  man's 
power  is  great,  but  it  is  limited ;  for  suppose  he  wants  to 
compose  an  oratorio,  to  paint  a  picture,  to  make  a  scien- 
tific discovery,  and  has  not  the  ability;  his  wealth  is 
impotent,  he  cannot  do  it.  No,  his  power  is  strictly 
limited,  but  it  is  not  so  limited  as  that  of  the  poor  man. 

The  Weakness  of  Poverty. 

We  are  poor  men,  and  some  of  us  want  to  renovate 
the  Black  Country  and  cover  up  its  slag  heaps  with  vege- 
tation and  with  forests — a  beautiful  and  sane  ideal — but 
it  is  a  difficult  task.  I  do  not  own  a  square  foot  of  soil, 
nor  do  most  of  you.  What  right  have  we  to  go  to  plant 
trees  on  someone  else's  land  ?  We  should  be  trespassers; 
and,  at  a  whim  of  the  owner,  they  might  be  rooted  up. 
The  owners  of  the  soil  however  may  be  willing  for  the  re- 
afforestation of  the  Black  Country,  they  may  give  us 
assistance,  they  may  enable  us  to  carry  out  the  scheme. 
I  sincerely  hope  they  will,  but  we  must  go  and  ask  them. 
Without  the  wealth  we  are  powerless.  We  see  so  many 
things  that  might  be  done  if  we  had  the  means:  for 
instance,  we  helplessly  lament  the  existence  of  slums,  we 
see  numerous  ways  in  which  to  improve  cities,  we  would 
like  to  suppress  smoke  and  show  how  the  air  could  be 
kept  pure  for  the  multitudes  herded  in  cities  to  breathe 
and  enjoy ;  but  we  cannot  do  it,  we  are  not  rich  enough. 
Moreover,  if  we  did,  what  would  happen;    at  least  at 


first?  Rents  would  rise,  and  the  improved  property- 
would  become  too  dear  for  the  present  inhabitants  to  live 
in.  Clear  and  purify  the  air  of  towns,  and  they  would  at 
once,  with  their  good  drainage  and  fine  sanitary  condi- 
tions, become  the  best  and  healthfullest  places  to  live  in. 
Now  they  are  too  dirty,  then  they  would  be  too  dear. 

But,  if  the  land  near  all  large  towns  belonged  to  the 
community,  if  we  had  corporate  ownership  of  land,  what 
would  we  not  do  !  Then  the  improvements  would  be  both 
possible  and  profitable,  and  the  community  who  made 
them  would  reap  the  benefit. 

Someday :  someday  an  approach  to  this  condition  of 
things  is  bound  to  come.  It  feels  to  me  almost  like  part 
of  the  meaning  of  that  great  prayer  "  Thy  Kingdom 
come  " ;  and  if  so  we  are  again  not  far  away  from  the 
atmosphere  of  Christianity. 

Public  Wealth  and  Public  Debts. 

For  accummulation  of  wealth  to  be  really  beneficial 
it  should  contribute  to  the  common  weal,  it  should  con- 
duce to  well  being,  and  so  be  worthy  -  of  the  name  of 
weal-th  or  wealth. 

The  only  way  probably  you  and  I  can  ever  become 
wealthy  is  by  becoming  corporately  wealthy,  by  clubbing 
our  savings  and  becoming  an  influence  and  a  power  in 
the  land. 

Already  I  see,  by  your  Eeport,  that  this  organization 
or  corporate  body  owns  more  than  seven  millions :  not 
seven  millions  free  to  be  dealt  with  as  you  like,  it  is  all 
ear-marked  to  good  and  beneficent  objects,  and  all  needed 
for  the  achievement  of  those  objects ;  but  still  it  is  a  sub- 
stantial sum,  and  it  can  increase.  Roll  it  up  to  seventy 
millions,  apply  it  to  other  objects  than  sickness  and  death, 
and  you  will  become  capitalists,  able  to  execute  your  be- 
hests, an  influence  and  a  power  in  the  world. 

Would  this  be  a  good  thing?  Ah,  that  is  a  large 
question.  There  are  always  dangers  in  great  capital,  it 
is  a  serious  responsibility ;  and  if  badly  and  domineeringly 
used,  it  may  become  a  fearful  evil.  In  unwise  and  un- 
scrupulous hands,  if  they  are  ignorant  and  foolish,  it  is 
far  from  safe.  But  let  it  come  gradually,  let  it  be  owned 
by  mankind  or  by  the  community  at  large,  and  I  for  one 
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would  trust  them — we  are  bound  to  trust  mankind — 
would  trust  them  at  first  to  endeavor  to  make  a  good  use 
of  it,  and  ultimately  to  succeed  in  so  doing. 

I  believe  in  public  capital  and  public  expenditure,  bo 
it  be  clean  and  honest  and  well  managed ;  everything 
depends  upon  that ;  but  in  this  fortunate  city  that  is  al- 
ready accomplished.  What  is  known  as  a  public  debt  is 
really  a  public  investment,  and  anything  not  spent  in  the 
waste  of  war  should  have  public  works,  or  elevated 
humanity,  or  other  good  results,  to  show  for  it.  Then  it 
at  once  becomes  capital,  and  is  no  more  appropriately 
called  debt ;  it  has  not  been  spent,  but  invested.  "  Funds  ** 
is  a  better  name  for  it. 

The  Economy  of  Rising  Rates. 

That  is  why  I  believe  in  Rates — not  altogether  in  the 
Poor  Rate,  for  I  am  unable  to  feel  that  the  Poor  Law  is 
on  a  satisfactory  basis,  though  it  is  administered  with  the 
best  intentions  by  the  guardians :  the  system  is  as  I  think 
in  some  respects  mistaken,  but  I  will  not  go  into  that  now; 
I  only  say  parenthetically  that  the  Poor  Rate  I  do  not 
welcome — but  rates  for  public  works,  education  rates, 
rates  for  municipal  and  corporate  services  generally,  rates 
for  museums  and  libraries  and  recreation  grounds  and 
parks  and  rational  amusements,  all  these  I  would  welcome 
and  wish  to  grow. 

We  should  not  try  to  economize  in  these  things,  we 
should  put  our  heads  together  so  as  to  spend  the  public 
money  wisely  and  well,  and  then,  we  should  spend  it. 
Private  thrift,  public  expenditure;  that  is  the  way  to 
raise  a  town  or  a  nation  in  the  standard  of  civilization. 

The  spendings  of  an  individual,  what  are  they?  They 
are  gone  in  his  individual  comfort  and  luxury.  The 
spendings  of^a  community  are  Capital :  they  result  in 
public  works,  in  better  housing,  in  good  roads,  in  thorough 
lighting ;  they  open  up  the  country,  they  develop  its  re- 
sources, they  educate  the  citizens,  they  advance  all  the 
amenities  of  existence,  in  an  economical  because  corporate 
or  co-operative  manner. 

Good  management  is  required ;  and  that  is  why  you 
take  pains  to  send  good  men  to  the  City  Council  to  look 
after  your  interests  :  your  interests,  not  in  screwing  and 


economizing,  but  in  spending  wisely  and  honestly  and  well, 
getting  the  most  they  can  for  your  money,  and  looking 
out  for  improvements  and  for  good  schemes  worthy  of 
encouragement.  And  when  they  do  this  well,  be  ready 
to  trust  them  with  more ;  see  that  not  only  the  municipal 
but  the  national  purse  also  is  properly  supplied.  Our 
National  Government  is  for  all  good  purposes  miserably 
poor.  I  fear  there  is  sad  waste  somewhere,  and  that  be- 
fore the  taxes  can  be  judiciously  raised  the  sources  of  the 
waste  must  be  discovered  and  checked.  I  trust  that  al- 
ready this  labor  is  being  put  in  hand.  You  have  fine 
public  servants  who  are  trying  to  do  their  best  with  an 
ancient  and  very  cumbrous  and  over-centralized  machine ; 
much  revenue  has  to  be  spent  in  various  unprofitable 
ways,  wars  and  other,  but  in  every  good  and  noble  direc- 
tion of  expenditure  the  country  is  miserably  poor.  Where 
it  is  economical  it  should  be  lavish ;  and  where  it  is  lavish 
it  should  be  economical;  that  is  an  exaggeration,  but 
there  is  a  kind  of  truth  underlying  it.  Our  national 
economy  in  higher  education  is  having  disastrous  results, 
it  is  a  real  danger  to  the  Nation.  While  other  nations 
are  investing  millions  of  public  money  on  higher  educa- 
tion and  research  we  prefer  to  keep  the  money  in  our 
pockets  in  order  to  spend  it  privately ;  and  the  result  is 
that  while  the  State  is  poor  the  individual  is  rich.  Indi- 
viduals are  over  rich  in  this  country;  money  breeds 
money  on  our  present  system  with  very  little  work,  and 
it  is  apt  to  roll  itself  up  into  portentous  and  top-heavy 
fortunes.  The  result  is,  I  fear,  a  state  of  things  that 
some  people  say  is  becoming  a  scandal.  I  do  not  know. 
But  however  that  may  be  I  should  like  to  see  this  wealth 
owned  by  communities ;  I  should  like  to  see  it  in  corporate 
hands  and  expended  for  the  general  good. 

Unearned  Incomes. 

Do  not  think  that  the  original  making  of  a  fortune  is 
easy.  Most  fortunes  began  by  thrift  and  enterprise ;  it  is 
not  the  making  of  a  fortune  that  is  easy :  it  is  the  trans- 
ferring and  the  inheriting  of  it  that  are  so  fatally  easy 
and  so  dangerous.  If  the  maker  of  the  fortune  himself 
had  the  disbursing  of  it,  there  would  be  but  little  harm 
done,  and  there  might  be  much  good.     No  fortune  can  be 


honestly  nuule  without  strenuous  industry  and  character. 
But  a  fortune  can  be  inherited,  can  be  inherited  I  say, 
though  I  hope  it  seldom  is,  by  a  personification  of  lazi- 
ness and  folly  and  vice. 

That  however  is  not  my  point.  My  point  is  that  self- 
denial  is  the  beginning  of  capital  and  the  essence  of 
thrift — present  self-denial  for  future  good.  This  self- 
denial  for  future  good  you  of  this  and  kindred  societies 
are  already  exercising  in  a  small  way,  but  it  is  possible 
and  indeed  likely  that  it  will  come  to  be  exercised  in  a 
larger  way,  and  so  gradually  a  considerable  fraction  of 
the  property  of  the  world  may  ultimately  pass  into  your 
hands.  Wake  up  to  this  possibility,  and  do  not  abuse 
capital  or  capitalists,  for  some  day  you  will  be  capitalists 
yourselves.  Then  it  will  strain  your  energies  to  know 
what  to  do  with  it,  and  how  to  use  it  for  the  best  and 
highest  good  of  humanity — the  ascertainment  of  which  is 
a  noble  aspect  of  human  endeavor. 

I  do  not  expect  agreement  in  all  that  I  have  to  say, 
nor  do  I  speak  with  authority;  I  am  anxious  to  admit 
that  I  may  be  mistaken ;  I  only  ask  you  to  consider  and 
weigh  my  message,  the  more  so  if  you  disagree;  as  I 
know  many  will,  especially  in  what  follows  : — 

The  Cheapness  of  High  Salaries. 

The  tendency  of  public  bodies  is  to  economize  in 
salaries.  People  look  askance  at  highly  paid  public  ser- 
vants;  whereas  it  is  just  from  those  that  you  do  get 
something  for  your  money.  You  don't  get  much  service 
as  a  rule  from  dividend  shareholders,  but  you  do  as  a 
rule  from  salaried  officers.  That  is  the  danger  of  munici- 
palities and  other  democratic  corporations :  they  will  not 
realize  with  sufficient  clearness  that  the  manager  and  ad- 
ministrator is  worthy  of  large  remuneration,  that  to  get 
the  best  man  you  must  pay  him  well,  and  that  to  put  up 
with  a  second  rate  article  when  you  can  get  the  best  is 
but  a  poor  policy,  and  in  the  long  run  bad  economy. 
Cheap  men  are  seldom  any  good.  Tn  a  large  concern 
they  may  waste  more  than  their  ailnual  salary  in  a  week. 
Some  people  want  to  pay  all  men  alike.  It  will  not  work. 
It  is  a  subject  full  of  controversy,  I  know,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  dogmatize,  but  so  far  as  I  can  see,  and  I  have  no 
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personal  interest  in  the  matter,  I  say  that  the  principle 
of  inequality  of  payment  must  be  recognized,  that  it  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  inequality  of  ability. 

Some  organizations  seem  to  think,  too,  that  the  avail- 
able work  of  the  world  is  limited,  and  that  you  must  each 
be  careful  not  to  do  too  much  of  it  lest  work  become 
scarce.  The  truth  is  that  the  work  potentially  required 
by  mankind  is  essentially  unlimited ;  and  if  we  could  only 
get  better  social  conditions  there  would  be  work  and 
opportunity  and  scope  for  all,  each  according  to  his  grade 
and  power  and  ability. 

Stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  help  each  other,  and 
form  a  banded  community  for  mutual  help,  by  all  means ; 
let  all  co-operate  together,  and  let  not  one  human  being 
be  idle  except  the  sick  and  insane;  but  allow  for  diflferent 
kinds  of  work,  and  put  the  false  glamor  of  the  idea  of 
artificial  equality  out  of  your  minds.  In  any  organiza- 
tion, as  in  any  human  body,  there  must  be  head  and  there 
must  be  hands,  there  must  be  trunk  and  limbs:  the  good 
of  the  whole  is  secured  by  each  doing  his  apportioned 
task  and  obtaining  his  appropriate  nourishment :  not 
6very  part  alike,  though  each  sufficient  for  his  need : 
each  brought  up  to  his  maximum  efficiency. 

And  what  is  true  of  property  is  true  of  personal  ser- 
vice also.  That  which  is  spent  for  the  individual  is  of 
small  value  compared  with  service  done  for  the  race.  It 
is  on  the  pains  and  sacrifice  of  individuals  that  a  com- 
munity is  founded.  "  The  pleasures  of  each  generation 
evaporate  in  air ;  it  is  their  pains  that  increase  the  spiri- 
tual momentum  of  the  world."  (J.  R.  Illingwortb,  in 
Lux  Mundi,)  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  the  seed  of 
the  Church ;  it  is  by  heroism  and  unselfish  devotion  that 
a  country  rises  and  becomes  great. 

The  Results  of  Public  Spirit. 

Witness  the  magnificent  spectacle  of  Japan  to-day : 
the  State  above  the  individual ;  common  good  above  per- 
sonal good ;  sacrifice  of  self  and  devotion  to  the  com- 
munity ;  these  great  qualities,  on  which  every  nation  has 
risen  to  glory,  were  never  displayed  more  brightly  in  the 
history  of  the  world  than  now  before  our  eyes.  It  is  a 
nation  which  is  saturated  and  infused  with  public  spirit, 
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the  spirit  of  the  race,  enthusiasm  for  the  community  and 
for  the  welfare  of  humanity.  This  is  the  spirit  which 
elevates  cities  ;  it  is  this  which  makes  a  nationality  ;  it  is 
this  which  some  day  will  renovate  mankind. 

A  splendid  article  in  the  Times  of  last  Tuesday  calls 
it  **  the  soul  of  a  nation,"  a  translation  of  the  Japanese 
term  Bushido.  It  is  a  sort  of  chivalry,  but  the  term 
"  chivalry"  does  not  convey  it;  our  nearest  approach  to 
it  is  "  public  spirit,"  public  spirit  in  a  glorified  form,  the 
spirit  which  animated  the  early  Christian  Church,  so  that 
prison,  suffering,  death  itself,  were  gladly  endured  so 
that  the  gospel  might  be  preached  and  humanity  might 
be  saved — a  spirit  which  must  be  near  akin  to  the  divine 
idea  of  Sacrifice  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  To  lose 
your  life  as  the  highest  mode  of  saving  it ;  to  lose  the 
world  but  retain  the  honor  and  dignity  of  your  own  soul; 
that  spirit  which  animated  the  apostles,  prophets,  mar- 
tyrs, is  alive  in  Japan  to-day.  Is  it  alive  in  us  as  a 
nation  ?  If  not,  if  we  have  replaced  it  to  any  extent  by 
some  selfish  opposite,  by  any  such  diabolically  careless 
sentiment  as  *'  after  me  the  deluge,"  then  we  as  a  nation 
have  lost  our  soul,  sold  it  for  mere  individual  prosperity, 
sold  it  in  some  poor  cases  for  not  even  that,  for  mere 
liquid  refreshment,  and  we  are  on  the  down  grade. 

I  trust  it  is  not  so,  but  sometimes  I  greatly  fear  it. 
It  is  surely  not  too  late  to  arrest  the  process  of  decay ; 
the  heart  of  the  Nation  is  sound  enough :  the  men,  as 
they  said  in  South  Africa,  the  men  are  splendid.  Give 
them  a  fair  chance,  introduce  better  conditions,  set  forth 
high  ideals,  and  be  not  ashamed  to  speak  of  these  ideals 
and  to  follow  them:  then  we  shall  find  that  there  is 
plenty  of  the  spirit  of  unselfishness  still,  the  spirit  which 
calls  men  to  harder  tasks  than  momentary  spurts  of 
bravery,  calls  us  all  to  the  long  and  persistent  effort  of 
educating  our'selves  in  the  facts  of  the  universe,  grasping 
the  real  truth  of  things,  and,  then  with  patience  and  self- 
control,  applying  our  energies  to  the  material  betterment 
and  spiritual  elevation  of  the  world. 
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Municipal  Milk  and  Public  Health, 


Thp:  attention  of  students  of  social  science,  as  well  as  that  of  public 
health  workers  generally,  is  daily  being  more  and  more  directed  to 
the  food  supply  of  the  people.  The  great  epidemics  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  resulted  in  such  legislation  as  the  Public  Health  Acts, 
which  aimed  at  the  external  control  of  the  environment  of  the 
population  of  the  urban  and  rural  sanitary  authorities.  But  experi- 
ence shewed  that  mere  external  interference  was  insufficient,  and 
hence  a  movement  became  general  towards  investing  the  ownership 
as  well  as  the  control  of  the  water  supplies  of  the  country  in  the 
hands  of  the  community.  The  result  shewed  that  although  careless- 
ness was  not  entirely  got  rid  of,  yet  the  condition  of  the  publicly 
owned  supplies  was  far  safer  and  better  than  those  left  to  private 
commercial  management.  It  was  proved  that  in  the  case  of  such  a 
prime  necessity  as  water — one  so  liable  to  pollution — the  aim  of 
profit-making  must  be  superseded  by  the  consideration  of  the  public 
health,  even  though  this  might  involve  financial  loss.  No  one  will 
now  deny  the  beneficial  results  of  this  change,  and  few  will  be  found 
who  oppose,  in  principle,  the  municipal  ownership  of  water  supply. 
This  change  has  consisted  in  the  replacement  of  an  unlimited 
number  of  privately  owned  wells,  from  which  bad  water  was  sold  at 
a  high  price,  by  a  popularly  owned  central  supply  systematically  dis- 
tributed at  about  cost  price  to  rich  and  poor  alike.  This  change 
of  industrial  method,  combined  with  public  knowledge,  has  been  the 
main  cause  of  a  reduction  in  the  death-rate"  of  about  3  per  1,000 
per  annum  in  the  space  of  about  twenty  years.  The  annual  rate  of 
mortality  from  enteric  fever — the  chief  of  water-borne  diseases — 
sank  in  the  same  time  from  -390  per  1,000  to  "lOO. 

With  these  facts  in  view,  sociologists  are  beginning  to  ask  them- 
selves the  question  whether  there  is  not  the  same  need  for  public 
ownership  and  control  of  the  milk  supply.  At  the  present  time 
this  indispensable  commodity  is  being  drawn  from  a  thousand  indis- 
criminate sources,  whose  main  characteristic  is  the  general  dirtiness 
and  stupidity  of  their  methods  of  production  ;  and  whose  distribu- 
tion is  through  agencies,  most  of  which  are  marked  by  their  liability 
to  contaminate  thJe  article  they  handle.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  great  bulk  of  milk  producers,  distributors,  and  retailers 
know  nothing  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  material  they  deal 
in,  while  such  an  elementary  knowledge  is  essential  for  the  public 
safety.  County  councils  are  doing  something  to  teach  dairying,  but 
so  long  as  it  is  as  profitable  to  sell  dirty  milk  as  clean,  or  pre- 
servatized  butter  as  fresh,  these  efforts  will  produce  but  scanty  fruit. 

*  See  Sixty-Sixth  Annual  Report,  Registrar-General  for  England  and  Wales,  1905. 


Public  attention  has  recently  been  drawn  to  the  existence  of 
widespread  physical  deficiency  among  the  children  attending  the 
public  elementary  schools  of  the  country,  and  although  the  Inter- 
Departmental  Committee  on  Physical  Deterioration  reported  that 
there  was  no  evidence  to  prove  the  existence  of  actual  degeneracy, 
both  that  body  and  the  Scotch  Commission  on  Physical  Training 
draw  attention  to  the  infantile  mortality  which  is  now  actually  higher 
than  in  the  decennium  1841-50,  as  well  as  to  the  manifest  weakness 
and  liability  to  disease  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  children  at 
or  below  school  age.  Both  agree  that  for  children,  at  all  events  for 
young  children,  the  most  important  factor  in  development  is  their  food, 
and  that,  in  this  particular,  everything  seems  against  the  children  of 
the  poor  in  increasing  degree  towards  the  earlier  periods  of  life. 

In  times  when  breast  feeding  is  on  the  decline*,  milk  is  becoming 
the  staple  food  of  an  increasing  number  of  the  population.  Through- 
out the  earlier  years  of  life  it  forms  the  most  important  element  of 
diet,'  and  hence  the  absence  of  milk  from  the  diet  of  the  poor 
involves  almost  certain  underfeeding,  or  even  starvation,  for  a  pro- 
portion of  their  children.  In  order  to  build  up  the  physique  of  the 
masses  of  the  people,  some  method  must  be  devised  of  procuring  for 
them  a  clean,  wholesome,  and  cheap  supply  of  milk,  and  the  question 
to  be  answered  is :  Can  complete  public  control  do  this,  or  can  it 
be  better  done  in  some  other  way  ?  Let  us,  however,  see  what  are 
the  present  methods  of  production  and  distribution. 

Present  Methods. 

It  may  be  confidently  said  that  nowhere,  except  on  the  very 
small  number  of  model  farms,  is  anything  like  a  really  scientific 
method  of  milk-production  known.  But  the  most  noticeable  thing 
is  not  the  absence  of  science,  but  of  common  cleanliness.  Indeed, 
many  dairy  farmers  believe  that  dirt  is  a  good  thing,  that  heated  and 
ill-ventilated  cowsheds  are  good  for  the  cows,  and  that  manure  gives 
body  and  flavor  to  the  milk.  For  instance,  Dr.  Leslie  Mackenzie, 
speaking  for  Scotland,  says  :  "  To  watch  the  milking  of  cows  is  to 
watch  a  process  of  unscientific  inoculation  of  a  pure,  or  almost  pure, 
medium  with  unknown  quantities  of  unspecified  germs.  Everywhere 
throughout  the  whole  process  of  milking  the  perishable  and  highly 
nutrient  liquid  receives  its  repeated  sowings  of  germinal  and  non- 
germinal  dirt  ....  and  this  in  good  dairies.  What  must  it  be 
when  the  cows  are  never  groomed,  and  the  udders  are  never  washed, 
where  the  byres  are  never  even  approximately  cleaned,  where  venti- 
lators are  never  opened,  where  the  pigs  are  a  few  feet  away,  where 
cobwebs  are  ancient  and  heavy,  where  hands  are  only  by  accident 
washed,  where  heads  are  only  occasionally  cleaned,  where  spittings 
are  not  infrequent,  where  the  milker  may  be  a  chance  comer  from 
some  filthy  place,  where,  in  a  word,  the  various  dirts  of  the  civilized 
human  are  at  every  hand  reinforced  by  the  inevitable  dirts  of  the 
domesticated  cow."f 

*  Infantile  Mortality  and  Infant  Milk  Depots.    G.  F.  M'Cleary  ;   1904.    Chapter  I. 
f  "The  Hygiene  of  Milk,"  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal]  1898. 


In  a  series  of  articles,  entitled  "The  Milk  Supply  of  Large 
Towns,"  the  British  Medicd/Jourfia/  drew  attention,  in  March,  1903, 
to  the  defective  conditions  of  milk  production  which  are  so  prevalent. 
The  Commissioner,  reporting  on  a  farm  outside  a  large  town,  says  : 
"  The  operation  of  milking  was  in  full  swing,  three  dirty-looking 
boys  being  hidden  away  behind  their  respective  cows.  .  .  .  The 
clothes  which  the  boys  wore  were  equally  dirty,  and  the  stalls,  which 
they  were  supposed  to  have  been  cleaning  out  while  1  was  waiting, 
were  several  inches  deep  in  manure  and  foul-smelling  straw.  .  .  . 
The  hind-quarters  of  the  cows  were  coated  with  filth.  ...  I  was 
horrified  to  see  the  filthy  state  of  the  milk  as  it  flowed  out  of  the 
pail.  It  was  discolored  with  grit,  hair,  and  manure.  '  Look  at  that,' 
I  said,  pointing  to  a  specially  large  bit  of  manure.  I  regretted  my 
zeal,  for  Tom  dipped  his  whole  hand  into  the  pail,  and,  as  he 
brought  it  out,  said,  '  Oh  that  aint  nothing  ;  it's  only  off  the  cow.'" 
That  this  condition  is  a  very  prevalent  one  is  shewn  by  reports  of 
medical  officers  of  health  from  widely  separated  parts  of  the  country." 
In  Staffordshire,  for  instance:  ''The  ventilation  of  the  [cow]  sheds 
was,  in  most  cases,  not  attended  to  in  the  slightest  degree.  In  some 
it  was  necessary  to  open  the  doors  for  a  few  minutes  before  going  in 
on  account  of  the  oppressive  smell  and  moisture-laden  air  ;  in  some 
there  was  no  means  of  ventilation.  ...  In  few  was  there  any 
attempt  at  keeping  the  floors  or  walls  clean,  and,  in  some  cases, 
they  were  filthy.  The  hind-quarters  of  the  cows  were  in  a  similar 
condition."  In  a  county  report.  Dr.  Reid  summarizes  the  condition 
of  Staffordshire  dairy  farms  as  follows  : — "  I  may  mention  generally 
that  I  very  rarely  come  across  a  dairy  farm  which  is  satisfactory  as 
regards  the  cowsheds  ;  tnosl  are  ill-lit,  over  crowded,  badly  ventilated, 
and  badly  drai?icdy  "  With  a  few  exceptions,"  says  Dr.  Newman, 
"  the  farms  in  Leicestershire  sending  milk  to  Finsbury  appear  to  be 
neither  regulated  nor  registered."  Similarly  unsatisfactory  reports 
come  from  all  over  the  country. 

From  a  recent  report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  (Eng- 
land)t  it  will  be  seen  how  little  control  is  exercised  over  the  farms  in 
Ireland.  The  dirty  and  insanitary  condition  of  many  of  the  Dublin 
cowsheds  is  specially  mentioned,  and  the  general  condition  of  the 
provincial  dairy  farms  seems  also  very  unsatisfactory. 

These  are  but  specimens,  and  give  only  a  feeble  idea  of  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  unwholesomeness  of  sources  of  the  food  of 
the  invalid  and  infant. 

Some  Results. 

All  observers  are  agreed  that  the  conditions  described  above 
form  the  rule,  and  that  a  cleanly  managed  dairy  farm — clean  even 
in  the  everyday  meaning  of  the  word— is  the  exception.  There  are 
two  ways  of  measuring  the  results  on  the  health  of  the  community. 
First,  by  means  of  the  recorded  epidemics  which  have  been  traced  to 
milk  ;  and  next,  by  the  Registrar-General's  Mortality  Returns. 

*  Report  on  the  Milk  Supply  of  Finsbury.     Dr.  Newman  ;   1903. 
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It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  study  of  milk  as  a  vehicle  of 
disease  is  a  comparatively  recent  one,  and  that  it  is,  in  regard  to  many 
diseases,  such  as  diphtheria,  only  in  its  infancy  ;  thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  recorded  epidemics  probably  represent  only  a  small  part  of  the 
disease  due  in  reality  to  milk  infection.  There  is  little  doubt  but 
that  large  numbers  of  isolated  attacks  of  illness  are  due  to  this  cause, 
although  no  one  has  a  suspicion  as  to  their  origin. 

In  1900  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland  issued  a  report 
on  the  spread  of  typhoid  fever,  which  alleged  that  "  there  had 
been  repeated  and  detailed  observations  of  the  spread  of  enteric 
through  creamery  skimmed  milk."  In  Glasgow  in  1880  there  was 
an  epidemic  of  typhoid  which  caused  508  cases  and  69  deaths  ; 
altogether  no  less  than  200  of  these  epidemics  were  traceable  to  con- 
taminated milk  supplies.  About  18  epidemics  of  diphtheria  have 
been  traced  to  milk-borne  infection,  one  of  the  worst  was  in  St. 
John's  Wood  in  1878  when  262  persons  were  attacked,  and  38  died. 

About  73  epidemics  of  milk-borne  scarlet  fever  have  been  traced 
to  carelessness  or  ignorance  among  milk  producers.  In  most  cases 
these  were  due  to  infection  among  the  employees  which  had  been 
kept  secret,  and,  in  some  instances,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
cows  themselves  were  the  source  of  the  disease. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  a  proportion  of  the  tuberculous 
disease,  which  is  such  a  scourge  of  modern  communities,  is  due 
to  the  drinking  of  milk  from  tuberculous  cows,  or  infected  with 
dust  containing  the  bacilli.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  young,  who  not  only,  as  a  rule,  drink  milk  more  freely,  but 
are  also  more  susceptible  than  are  adults. 

One  of  the  most  fatal  diseases  from  the  child's  standpoint  is  that 
of  diarrhoea.  In  1901,  30,121  deaths"  were  recorded  as  due  to  this 
cause  alone.  In  London  in  1902,  2,504  deaths  were  due  to  this 
malady.  In  Brighton  in  1 901-2  out  of  226  deaths  from  diarrhoea, 
191  were  directly  traceable  to  the  unwholesome  milk  supply,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  proportion  holds  good  for 
the  country  generally.  That  this  disease  is  prevalent  in  hot  weather, 
that  it  occurs  most  frequently  where  food  is  liable  to  contamination, 
that  it  is  much  less  common  among  children  who  are  breast-fed, 
and  that  its  incidence  is  most  heavily  felt  by  those  who  live  exclu- 
sively on  cow's  milk — all  point  to  the  fact  that  the  milk  supply  is  the 
main  cause  of  this  waste  of  human  life. 

Much  of  the  disease  just  referred  to  was  conveyed  by  the  milk, 
through  dirty  water  either  used  to  dilute  the  milk,  or  to  clean  the 
vessels  in  which  it  was  conveyed.  Some  was  traceable  to  dust  or 
dirt  getting  into  the  supply  on  its  way  to  the  consumer ;  some  again 
to  diseased  people  coming  in  contact  with  it.  But,  in  addition,  there 
is  the  question  of  diseased  cows  to  be  considered.  If  we  take  the 
proportion  of  tuberculous  cows  discovered  in  Manchester  as  the 
general  average  for  the  whole  country,  we  shall  find  that  about 
10,800  out  of  2,000,000  milch  cows  are  affected  in  the  udders  with 
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this  dangerous  disease.  But  experience  has  shewn  that  country  cows 
are,  owing  to  less  stringent  inspection,  more  diseased  than  those 
kept  in  towns,  and  if  we  add  to  this  the  fact  that  there  are  several 
other  diseases  in  the  cow  which,  though  apparently  slighter,  can 
yet  cause  severe  illness  in  the  human  being,  we  shall  realise  that  the 
proportion  of  diseased  milk-sources  is  much  higher  than  this.* 
Under  present  conditions  it  is  to  the  interest  of  farmers  to  hide  the 
fact  of  disease  among  the  cows,  and  hence  the  financial  interest  of 
one  class  is  directly  opposed  to  the  health  interest  of  another,  and  in 
this  case,  at  least,  the  money  wins.  Any  solution  of  the  milk 
problem  must  aim  at  harmonizing  the  interest  of  producer  and 
consumer,  so  that  the  occurrence  of  disease  in  an  animal  shall  not  be 
financially  disastrous  to  the  one  or  physically  injurious  to  the  other. 

The  Use  of  Preservatives. 

The  distance  which  modern  town  life  has  necessarily  placed 
between  the  source  of  the  milk  supply  and  the  consumer  has  not 
only  tended  to  remove  control  from  the  producer,  but  has  necessitated 
a  growing  delay  between  the  milking  and  the  final  delivery  of  the 
milk.  With  the  present  dirty  methods  of  production  it  can  easily 
be  understood  that  the  milk,  butter,  and  cream  are  peculiarly  liable 
to  decompose,  especially  in  hot  weather.  Hence  it  has  become  an 
almost  universal  custom  for  dairymen  to  mix  varying  quantities  of 
chemical  preservatives  in  their  milk,  cream,  and  butter,  in  order  that 
they  may  keep  well.  With  a  public  unable  to  detect  the  taste  of 
the  added  chemicals,  with  a  complete  ignorance  as  to  the  physio- 
logical action  on  the  part  of  the  purveyor,  and  with  such  excellent 
results  for  the  trade,  it  can  easily  be  understood  why  this  custom  has 
grown  so  rapidly.  A  Departmental  Committeet  in  1901  shewed 
that  1 8*2  per  cent,  of  the  milk  samples  examined  for  them,  77*9  per 
cent,  of  the  cream  samples,  and  57-1  per  cent,  of  the  butter  samples, 
had  been  doctored  with  such  substances  as  boric  acid,  formalin, 
salicylic  acid,  or  benzoic  acid.  In  butter  the  common  proportion  is 
about  I  lb.  of  chemicals  to  100  lbs,  of  butter  ;  but  the  proportion  is 
generally  left  to  the  "  inspiring  moment's  care."  This  custom  at 
Southampton,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  borough  analyst,  is  more  in- 
genious with  regard  to  the  milk ;  here  i  lb.  of  preservative  is  added 
to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  i  pint  of  this  mixture  is  added  to  every  8 
gallons  of  milk,  so  that  with  every  tumbler  of  milk  you  take  6  grains 
of  some  sort  of  chemical.  "  Both  boric  acid,"  he  says,  "  and  for- 
malin preparation  are  being  increasingly  used." 

But  Southampton  is  not  alone  in  this  matter.  The  analyst  of  the 
Dairy  Trade  Protection  Society  asserts  that  there  is  an  enormous 
amount  of  preservatives  used  in  the  milk  trade  of  London — "  far 
more  than  anyone  has  any  conception  of."  Most  preservatizing  goes 
on  in  summer,  and  especially  on  Sundays — a  day  that  is  hallowed  in 
many  ways  by  the  dairy  trade. 
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The  use  of  these  preservatives  is  a  necessary  corollary  of  the 
dirty  methods  of  production,  and,  while  their  action  on  healthy 
adults  is  at  present  unknown,  it  seems  certain  that  for  infants,  young 
children,  and  invalids,  the  results  are  pernicious.  The  use  of 
chemicals,  again,  while  failing  to  arrest  the  growth  of  dangerous 
organisms,  will  hide  the  fact  that  the  article  is  stale,  and  will  thus 
encourage  its  consumption,  even  when  unfit  for  food.  In  the  words 
of  the  report  of  the  Preservatives  Committee :  "  There  is  further 
objection  to  the  use  of  preservatives  in  the  milk  traffic,  that  they  may 
be  relied  upon  to  protect  those  engaged  therein  against  the  imme- 
diate results  of  scrupulous  cleanliness.  Under  the  influence  of  these 
preservatives,  milk  may  be  exposed,  without  injury,  to  conditions 
which  otherwise  would  render  it  unsaleable.  It  may  remain  sweet 
to  taste  and  smell,  and  yet  have  incorporated  disease  germs  of 
various  kinds." 

"  It  has  been  put  before  us  that  it  is  not  possible  to  supply  large 
towns;  especially  London,  with  new  milk  without  the  aid  of  preser- 
vatives, but  we  have  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  this  is  no  more 
than  a  matter  of  organization  and  system.  No  doubt  the  prohibition 
of  preservatives  in  milk  offered  for  sale  would  tend  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  small  retailers,  who  have  no  cold  storage,  hnt  this  is  not  a  con- 
sideration which  should  stand  in  the  way  of  a  much  needed  reform." 

Denmark  has  prohibited  the  use  of  all  preservatives,  even  in  the 
butter  destined  for  exportation,  and  has  had  to  introduce  greater 
cleanliness  of  production  to  compensate.  At  one  time,  France  also 
had  a  prohibition  law,  but  this  was  relaxed  with  regard  to  export  at 
the  urgent  request  of  the  British  butter  trade. 

Adulteration. 

While  the  use  of  chemical  preservatives  and  coloring  matter  in 
dairy  produce  is  essentially  a  form  of  adulteration,  a  few  persons  may 
yet  be  found  to  defend  the  custom  ;  but  these  are  practices  which  no 
one  will  defend,  practices  which  exist  to  a  great  extent — even  an  in- 
creasing extent — among  the  sellers  of  dairy  produce.  We  have  just 
seen  how  the  consequences  which  should  normally  result  from  the 
dirty  methods  of  production,  and  which  themselves  represent  a  great 
financial  saving  on  the  proper  cost  of  production,  are  hidden  by  the 
use  of  chemicals.  We  have  now  to  consider  a  less  legitimate, 
although  equally  harmful  custom.  It  may  be  pleaded  that  the  use 
of  preservatives  is  the  result  of  ignorance,  but  such  an  excuse  can 
hardly  be  put  forward  to  defend  adulteration.  From  earliest  times 
milk  has,  by  its  very  nature,  lent  itself  to  the  dishonesty  of  the 
dealer.  In  the  old  days,  chalk  and  calves'  brains  were  said  to  have 
been  added  to  replace  quality  ;  water  was  added  to  increase  the  bulk. 
But  the  use  of  the  former  ingredients  have  long  since  been  given  up, 
and  the  main  forms  which  adulteration  takes,  are : — 

The  addition  of  small  quantities  of  water. 

The  addition  of  separated  to  "whole"  milk. 

The  abstraction  of  cream. 

The  addition  of  diluted  condensed  milk. 


The  business  of  adulteration  is  a  highly  skilled  one,  and  has 
increased  in  cleverness  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  growing  number  of 
public  analysts.  Formerly  the  making  of  a  profit  and  the  keeping 
up  of  a  business  connection  were  the  two  ends  to  be  kept  in  view  ; 
now  detection  by  experts  has  to  be  avoided  as  well.  As  a  guide  to 
analysts  the  Board  of  Agriculture  has  fixed  the  standard  of  3  per 
cent,  by  weight  of  butter-fat,  below  which  it  is  illegal  to  sell  milk  as 
"whole."  This  is  to  ensure  that  the  customer  shall  have  milk  of  a 
reasonably  good  quality,  and  which  has  not  been  grossly  tampered 
with.  This  standard  is  arrived  at  by  experts  in  dairy  work,  and  on 
the  basis  of  a  very  large  number  of  analyses.  That  the  standard  is  a 
low  one  is  shewn  by  the  chemist  to  the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Company 
who,  after  analyzing  100,000  samples,  found  the  average  of  fat  was  4 
per  cent,  by  weight.  The  amount  of  fat  in  good  milk  generally 
amounts  to  about  3*5  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent,  in  winter,  and  often  to 
as  much  as  5  per  cent,  in  summer.  The  recommendation  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  to  raise  the  standard  to  3*25  per  cent,  is 
not,  therefore,  an  extravagant  one.  The  great  drawback  of  indirect 
interference  in  the  matter  of  an  arbitrary  standard  is  shewn  by  the 
fact  that  many  members  of  the  trade  consider  it  legitimate  to  make  a 
profit  out  of  any  fat  which  happens  to  exceed  the  standard  amount. 
Hence  a  custom  has  grown  up  called  "  toning  down  the  milk," 
which  consists  in  the  addition  of  skimmed  milk  to  such  an  extent  as 
just  to  reduce  the  percentage  of  fat  to  the  legal  minimum.  By  the 
addition  of  separated  milk  {i.e.,  milk  free  from  fat)  the  adulteration 
is  rendered  less  easily  detectable  as  the  proportion  of  "solids  not  fat" 
is  left  normal,  and  only  the  proportion  of  fat  reduced.  In  this  way 
it  is  much  easier  to  plead  that  the  milk  had  only  been  standing,  and 
that  the  cream  had  been  taken  away  from  the  top  layers  by  earlier 
customers. 

In  1902  ',  ii'6  per  cent,  of  the  samples  taken  in  England  and 
Wales  were  reported  against,  and  this  was  the  highest  rate  recorded 
for  ten  years.  The  percentage  of  adulterations  discovered  in  London 
was  15-6  per  cent.  In  six  metropolitan  boroughs  the  percentage  of 
adulteration  to  samples  taken  was  no  less  than  20  ;  and  in  the 
Borough  of  Finsbury  the  average  percentage  taken  over  a  period  of 
ten  years  was  25,  or  a  quarter  of  the  whole.  It  is  always  possible  to 
raise  these  percentages  by  the  appointment  of  a  fresh  and  specially 
skilled  inspector.  For  instance,  in  Islington,  of  385  samples  taken  by 
the  ordinary  inspector,  23  or  6  per  cent,  were  adulterated  ;  while  out 
of  547  taken  by  a  special  officer,  in  or  20-3  per  cent,  were  con 
demned.  The  multiplication  of  hands  through  which  the  milk 
passes  greatly  a^ds  to  the  rate  of  adulteration.  The  profits  of  adul- 
teration, even  when  balanced  against  the  fines  of  the  police  courts, 
must  be  very  great  ;  in  iqo2  the  Local  Government  Board  reported 
that,  on  the  return  made  to  them,  the  people  of  London  were  paying 
an  annual  sum  of  ^30,000  for  water  which  had  been  fraudulently 
added  to  their  milk.     If  we  take  this  basis  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
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the  nation  is  paying  about  ^240,000  annually  to  the  adulterators  for 
the  water  they  add  ;'•'  to  this  must  be  added  the  annual  cost  of  the 
medical  officers,  sanitary  inspectors,  police  courts,  lawyers,  etc.,  etc., 
after  deducting  the  fines  and  costs  recovered.  It  has  been  estimated 
that,  at  the  lowest,  the  people  of  England  and  Wales  are  paying 
about  ;^2 5,000  per  annum  under  these  heads  also.  It  would  be 
thought  that  private  enterprise  had  done  enough  when  it  had  caused 
the  great  amount  of  illness  which  dirty  and  slip-shod  methods  can 
account  for,  without  defrauding  those  who  already  suffer  so  much. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  moreover,  that  the  monetary  loss  repre- 
sents the  total  social  cost  of  adulteration.  To  adults  it  may  do,  but 
it  is  far  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  infant  population.  For  them 
directions  are  issued  by  means  of  which  cows'  milk  is  diluted  and 
prepared  so  as  to  somewhat  resemble  human  milk.  These  propor- 
tions are  based  upon  the  use  of  good  whole  milk,  and  when  the 
dealers  have  already  tampered  with  the  milk,  the  mother  or  nurse  is 
misled,  and  the  modified  milk  sinks  below  the  proper  standard  of 
nourishment.  In  this  way  those  children  who  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  hand-fed  may  be  slowly  starved.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  high  infantile  mortality,  attributable  to  dirty  milk,  is  in- 
creased by  the  supply  of  diluted  and  preservatized  milk. 

But  it  should  not  be  imagined  that  all  the  blame  rests  with  the 
producer  or  middleman  ;  owing  to  the  present  slip-shod  methods  of 
distribution  the  employees  on  the  rounds  are  doing  their  part  in  the 
general  swindle.  They,  on  their  own  account,  dilute,  give  short 
measure,  and  tamper  with  the  milk  which,  totally  unguarded,  is 
left  in  their  hands.  And  in  these  circumstances  the  middleman  is 
powerless,  for  if  he  prosecutes  a  dishonest  employee  he  only  con- 
demns his  own  business,  and  publishes  the  condemnation.!  Finally, 
there  is  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  the  existence  of  a  system  of  blackmail 
among  the  inspectors  themselves.  A  recent  writer!  describes  the 
process.  "  I  do  not  think  that  anything  is  to  be  gained  by  beating 
about  the  bush  in  this  matter,  and  so  let  me  briefly  state  that  the  in- 
spector's fee  is  one  guinea,  as  a  rule  paid  in  cash,  but  occasionally  in 
kind.  Now  there  are  two  ways  in  which  this  transaction  may  be 
viewed.  You  may  picture  the  wicked  trader  bribing  the  innocent 
inspector  to  overlook  his  crimes,  or  you  may  imagine  the  inspector 
threatening  the  dairyman  with — 'Your  money  or  your  reputation.' 
It  is  not  very  difficult  to  see  on  which  side  the  blame  lies.  It  is  a 
negative  advantage  only  which  the  dairyman's  money  gains  for  him. 
The  inspector  does  not  say,  'Give  me  my  guinea,  and  I  guarantee 
that  you  will  not  get  into  trouble,'  but  '  Refuse  me  my  guinea,  and 
I  guarantee  that  you  will  get  into  trouble.' "  •  This  is  another  explana- 
tion why  the  full  burden  of  adulteration  never  sees  the  light  of  day. 

Social  Reaction. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  outline,  in  the  limits  of  a  Fabian 
Tract,  the  present  chaotic  and  disastrous  conditions  which  private 
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enterprise  in  the  supply  of  a  commodity  which  is  essentially  suitable 
for  collective  ownership,  has  brought  into  existence.  The  methods 
of  distribution  are  as  bad  as  those  of  production  ;  the  railway  com- 
panies have  no  financial  or  other  interest  in  the  delivery  of  clean 
milk,  and  therefore  very  seldom  provide  proper  vans  for  its  con- 
veyance. Fish,  paint,  petroleum,  or  any  other  unsuitable  goods  are 
packed  along  with  the  milk.  The  churns  from  the  farms  are  allowed 
to  stand  for  hours  on  platforms  of  rural  stations  to  be  dealt  with  as 
ordinary  goods,  or  to  await  the  slow  milk  train.  While  thus  waiting, 
the  milk  is  often  exposed  to  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  dust  of 
passing  traffic,  which  both  make  for  increased  bacterial  contamina- 
tion. It  is  improperly  covered  in  badly  shaped  receptacles,  which 
are  scarcely  ever  locked,  and  from  which  the  contents  are  often 
pilfered  or  polluted.  Neither  farmer,  middleman,  nor  railway  com- 
pany cares  what  happens  to  the  delicate  foodstuff  which  they  are 
handling,  and  so  long  as  the  farmer  gets  his  price,  the  company  its 
rate,  and  the  middleman  his  fat  profit,  considerations  of  cleanliness 
and  public  health  are  little  cared  about.  "  If  the  Almighty  had 
intended  that  there  should  be  no  manure  in  the  milk,  he  would  have 
placed  the  udder  at  the  other  end  of  the  cow  "  represents  the  rural 
mind.  "  Doctors'  fads  "  suffices  for  the  rest.  Hence,  after  passing 
on  its  slow  and  often  interrupted  journey,  it  finally  reaches  the  poorest 
customer  who  buys  it  from  a  small  shop  where  pickles,  soap,  vinegar, 
and  paraffin  are  its  close  companions,  and  where,  remaining  un- 
covered, in  a  doubtfully  clean  basin,  it  forms  the  last  resting  place  of 
flies,  and  a  receptacle  for  the  dust  and  dirt  of  the  shop  and  the  street. 
When  it  reaches  the  jugs  of  the  poor  in  pennyworths  and  ha'porths, 
it  is  often  as  much  as  three  days  old,  and  is  loaded  with  bacilli,  but 
alas !  unprotected  by  the  souring  which  would  have  occurred  had  it  not 
been  for  the  doses  of  chemicals  which  it  has  received  in  its  strange 
career.  Good  milk  may  contain  50,000  to  500,000  micro-organisms 
to  the  cubic  centimetre  :  it  will  now  be  understood  why  Dr.  Newman 
records  the  numbers  in  milk  sold  in  the  City  of  London  and  Holborn 
as  4,800,000  at  a  good  class  shop,  and  as  3,200,000  in  a  poor  class 
shop  in  Finsbury.  "  In  1899,  50  samples  of  milk  were  examined  in 
St.  Pancras  :  16  [or  J2  per  cent.)  were  normal  healthy  milks  ;  and  34 
(or  68  per  cent.)  were  unhealthy  milks.  Of  the  latter,  12  samples 
contained  pus  [matter  from  abscesses]  in  smaller  or  greater  amount, 
and  5  {or  10 per  cent.)  contained  the  tubercule  bacilli."'" 

In  the  face  of  such  facts,  which  could  be  multiplied  many  times 
over,  the  urgency  of  the  matter  of  milk  supply  is  beginning  to  dawn 
on  the  minds  of-the  people.  But  something  has  already  been  done 
which  may  be  summarized  here. 

The  Dairies,  Cowsheds,  and  Milkshops  Orders,  1885-1899,  are 
issued  now  on  the  authority  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  under 
powers  granted  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Animals  Act,  1878. 
These  orders  throw  upon  every  urban  and  rural  sanitary  authority 
the  duty  of  regulating  and  supervizing  the  milk  trade,  and  of  carrying 

*  Report  on  the  Milk  Supply  of  Finsbury.     Dr.  Newman. 
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out  certain  general  regulations  prescribed  by  the  orders.  They 
further  have  the  power  of  making  and  enforcing  bye-laws  under 
section  13.  A  register  of  all  cowkeepers  and  dairymen  is  to  be  kept 
and  revised  from  time  to  time.  Before  any  fresh  dairy  or  cowshed  is 
occupied  the  authority  must  be  first  satisfied  as  to  its  sanitary  condi- 
tion ;  and  it  is  made  unlawful  to  occupy  any  such  place  if  it  is  likely 
to  be  injurious  to  the  cattle,  or  to  the  milk,  or  may  afford  oppor- 
tunities for  infection  or  contamination. 

It  is  further  made  illegal  for  any  infected  person  to  take  part  in 
the  supply  of  milk  ;  and  no  dairy  may  directly  communicate  with  a 
water-closet,  or  be  used  as  a  sleeping  apartment,  or  a  piggery ;  lastly, 
no  milk  from  a  cow  suffering  from  certain  specified  diseases  (now 
including  tuberculosis)  may  be  sold  for  human  food,  or  for  food  of 
animals  unless  first  boiled. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Infectious  Diseases  Prevention  Act, 
1890  ;  and  for  London,  under  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act, 
189 1, 'sanitary  authorities  are  given  the  appearance  of  powers  for 
dealing  with  milk-borne  epidemics.  When  such  an  epidemic  appears 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  may,  after  obtaining  an  order  from  a 
magistrate  of  the  locality  where  the  dairy  is  situated,  proceed  to  in- 
spect such  dairy,  and,  if  accompanied  by  a  veterinary  surgeon,  the 
cows  also.  If  satisfied  that  this  is  the  offending  dairy,  he  must 
report  to  his  council,  and  they  may  order  the  dairyman  to  appear 
before  them  within  24  hours,  and  shew  cause  why  an  order  should 
not  be  made  forbidding  him  to  sell  his  milk  in  the  district  of  the 
authority  concerned  until  their  order  is  withdrawn.  If  the  offender 
refuse  to  obey,  then  proceedings  may  be  taken  in  his  own  district, 
and  he  may  be  fined  £^  and  40  shillings  for  each  day  of  default. 

This  measure  has  been  found  quite  worthless  in  practice,  as 
it  takes  three  or  four  days  at  least  to  get  in  motion,  and  then  further 
delay  may  be  achieved  by  the  dairyman,  who  would  thus  get  time 
to  dispose  of  a  diseased  cow.  While  this  delay  takes  place  the 
people  are  all  the  time  consuming  the  diseased  milk.  In  fact, 
promptness  is  the  main  factor  in  dealing  with  milk  epidemics,  and 
under  this  Act  it  is  the  very  thing  that  is  impossible.  Then,  too,  when 
all  is  done,  you  have  only  locked  the  stable  door  after  the  escape  of 
the  horse,  you  have  not  got  such  control  as  iv  ill  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  disease. 

Prevention  of  Fraud. 

We  have  now  seen  what  society  has  done  to  protect  itself  against 
the  filthy  conditions  which  are  so  prevalent  in  the  places  where  milk 
is  produced.  The  machinery  has  been  at  work  since  1885,  and  very 
little  has  been  done  at  the  sources,  at  least,  for  the  administration  of 
the  law  is  in  the  hands  mainly  of  the  very  persons  whose  interest 
lies  in  its  neglect — viz.,  the  farmers.  Then,  too,  the  somewhat 
later  attempt  made  to  control  milk-borne  disease  is  admittedly 
a  failure."  We  will  consider  lastly  the  measure  against  fraud  in  the 
form  of  adulteration  which  has  been  in  operation  since  1875,  and 

*  See  Dr.  Newman's  Report  on  the  Milk  Supply  of  Finsbury,  1903. 
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which  was  strengthened  in  1899,  and  under  which  adulteration 
seems,  till  quite  recently,  to  have  been  on  the  increase. 

The  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts,  1875- 1899,  are  aimed  at  the 
prevention  of  (a)  the  mixing  of  injurious  ingredients  with  any  article 
of  solid  or  liquid  food  or  drug,  (/>)  the  selling  of  any  such  article  of 
inferior  quality,  and  {c)  the  abstraction  of  anything  from  such  article 
which  might  injuriously  affect  its  quality.  In  one  class  of  cases  it 
must  be  proved  that  the  added  substance  is  injurious,  and,  in  the 
other  class,  it  is  only  necessary  to  prove  that  the  article  is  not  of  the 
nature,  substance,  or  quality  demanded.  It  is  under  these  Acts  that 
sanitary  inspectors  take  samples.  It  will  be  seen  from  what  has 
already  been  said  of  adulteration  that  it  is  still  profitable,  and  that 
this  law  although  preventive  in  its  action  in  some  cases,  does  not  seem 
to  touch  the  bulk  of  the  evil.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  inspectors 
may  not  take  samples  outside  their  own  areas  ;  and  that  the  use  of 
coloring  matter  and  preservatives  does  not  constitute  an  offence. 

These  attempts  to  control  from  the  outside  by  legislative 
methods  a  trade  so  thoroughly  disorganized,  ignorant,  dirtily 
managed,  and  permeated  with  dishonesty,  have  naturally  failed  to 
produce  any  real  and  lasting  result,  and  it  is  certain  that  such 
measures,  while  acting  as  palliatives,  will  never  prevent  the  evil  or 
wholly  remove  it. 

The  law  then  is  hopelessly  inadequate,  even  if  carried  out  to  the 
letter.  Under  the  Dairies'  Orders  satisfactory  regulations  have  been 
adopted  in  only  a  few  districts,  and  in  others  they  are  not  nearly 
stringent  enough.  Those  in  force  in  London  were  drawn  up  by 
the  old  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  at  a  time  when  the  relation 
of  milk  to  disease  was  little  understood.  ''  In  the  eyes  of  the  law 
milk  may  contain  large  quantities  of  preservatives,  such  as  boric  or 
salicylic  acids  ;  it  may  shew  a  deposit  of  stable  manure  ;  it  may  be 
colored  with  annatto  or  turmeric  ;  it  may  contain  pus  or  innumerable 
micro-organisms,  either  harmless  or  pathogenic  ;  it  may  be  coated 
with  dust  from  the  street,  or  contain  dead  flies  in  suspension  ;  it  may 
contain  saltpetre  to  hide  the  flavor  of  some  unsuitable  food  given  to 
the  cow  ;  it  may  be  the  product  of  a  cow  fed  on  such  fermented  food 
as  brewer's  grains,  which  renders  it  unfit  for  infants'  food — it  may 
contain  all  these  impurities,  and  yet  be  legally  'pure  milk  !'  '"•' 

Certified  Milk. 

The  Borough  of  Sunderland,  amongst  others,  has  started  a  move- 
ment for  the  improvement  of  the  milk  supply  by  means  of  certificates 
granted  to  those  producers  who  fulfil  certain  definite  conditions. 
These  certificates,  renewable  from  year  to  year,  give  a  guarantee 
of  quality  on  behalf  of  those  who  fulfil  their  conditions,  and  may 
be  used  as  an  advertisement.  The  system  has  not  found  much 
favor,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  public  is  at  present  so  great 
that,  while  caring  little  for  the  conditions  of  milk  production,  they 
certainly  do  object  to  the  added  cost  that  is  entailed  by  any  extra 
precautions  under  the  present  system. 
*  ''  The  Problem  of  the  Milk  Supply."     1904. 
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Municipal  Milk  Depots. 

It  was  in  France,  where  an  increasing  infant  mortality  accompany 
ing  a  falling  birth  rate  led  people  seriously  to  consider  the  question 
of  the  food  of  the  infant  population,  that  the  first  Infants'  Milk 
Depot  was  started  by  Dr.  Dufour  at  Fecamp  under  private  auspices. 
Many  local  authorities,  on  both  sides  of  the  channel,  have  now  followed 
this  example.  Liverpool,  St.  Helen's,  Bradford,  Battersea,  and  many 
other  places  have  inaugurated  depots  in  this  country.  The  general 
plan  in  all  these  is  to  provide,  at  a  low  price,  sterilized  humanized 
milk  in  sealed  bottles  with  sufficient  in  each  for  one  meal.  The 
sterilization  kills  the  germs,  and  the  humanization  adapts  the  milk  to 
infants'  digestive  processes.  These  bottles  of  milk  are  sold  at  a 
central  depot,  and,  in  the  case  of  Liverpool,  at  about  30  dairies  as 
well.  In  this  last  named  place  3,000  bottles  per  day  have  been  sold. 
The  cost  to  the  parent  for  the  food  of  one  child  is  about  is.  6d.  to 
is.  gd,  per  week,  and  in  Battersea  about  400  children  are  being  fed." 
By  far  the  best  municipal  milk  supply  is  that  established  in  the  City 
of  Rochester,  U.S.A.,  in  1897,  and,  as  it  shews  the  main  lines  on 
which  all  public  supplies  should  be  carried  on,  it  will  be  useful  to 
describe  its  method  of  working.  "A  central  station  at  which  the 
milk  is  prepared  is  organized  each  [summer]  on  a  farm  outside  the 
city,  where  a  trained  nurse  and  assistants  have  full  control  of  the 
cows,  utensils,  bottles,  etc.,  and  where  all  of  the  milk- work  is  carried 
on  in  a  portable  milk  laboratory.  Everything  coming  in  contact 
with  the  milk  is  thoroughly  sterilized  in  steam  sterilizers.  The  milk 
itself  is  not  subjected  to  any  Pasteurizing  or  sterilizing  process. 
Sterilizing  and  Pasteurizing  are  only  an  open  invitation  to  the 
milkman  to  be  careless  in  the  production  and  handling  of  milk. 

"  At  the  milk  station  on  the  farm  the  milk  is  taken  from  clean, 
well-fed,  tested  cattle,  into  sterile  cans  which  are  carried  to  the  farm 
in  sterile  cheese-cloth  bags.  Just  before  milking,  the  cows'  udders 
are  washed.  A  sterilized  cheese-cloth  fly  cloth  is  placed  over  the 
cow,  the  first  portion  of  the  milk  being  rejected.  So  soon  as  the 
cans  are  filled  they  are  immediately  covered  by  a  layer  of  cheese- 
cloth held  in  position  by  a  rubber  band.  The  cans  of  milk  thus 
covered  are  immediately  taken  from  the  barn  into  the  laboratory, 
about  200  yards  away,  where  the  milk  is  properly  diluted,  sweetened, 
and  turned  off  into  sterile  nursery  bottles  of  various  sizes  of  the 
Siebert  type.  The  bottles  are  corked  with  sterile  rubber  corks, 
placed  in  racks,  covered  with  cracked  ice,  and  immediately  trans- 
ferred to  the  city  for  use.  Of  the  cleanliness  of  milk  prepared 
in  this  way,  forty-three  daily  samples  were  found  to  average  not 
more  than  14,000  bacterial  per  cubic  centimetre,  while  the  city  milk 
for  the  same  period  approximated  235,000  bacteria  per  cubic 
centimetre."! 

*  Annual  Reports  on  the  Health  of  Battersea.     1903  and  1904. 

f  Cp.  number  found  in  London  milk  noted  above. 

\  "  The  Influence  of  Municipal  Milk  Supply  on  the  Deaths  of  Young  Children." 
Dr.  Goler,  Health  Officer  Rochester,  N.Y.,  U.S.A.,  yV?w  York  State  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine^ 1903. 
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Of  most  municipal  milk  depots  it  must  be  said  that  they  are 
only  attempts  to  solve  a  great  problem,  but,  though  small,  they  go 
in  the  right  direction.  Good  has  been  done,  but  it  is  little,  owing  to 
the  following  reasons  : — 

1.  The  farms  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  depots,  and  hence 
sterilization  is  necessary,  although  in  itself  bad. 

2.  The  sale  of  only  one  kind,  viz.,  modified  milk,  reduces  the 
usefulness,  as  those  who  wish  to  prepare  their  own  infants'  food  get 
the  unwholesome  milk  of  the  ordinary  dairy. 

3.  There  is  no  system  of  advising  each  mother,  and  supervizing 
the  growth  of  the  child  as  is  the  case  in  Paris. 

4.  They  do  not  touch  the  really  important  point,  which  is  the 
clean  production  and  general  organization  of  the  milk  supply  of  the 
poor. 

5.  No  help  is  given  to  the  deserving  mother,  suckling  her  own 
child,  who  therefore  needs  extra  nourishment  for  herself,  and  often 
finds  it  impossible  from  lack  of  food  to  continue  in  this  right  course. 

Private  Experience. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  private  enterprise  with  vary- 
ing success,  and  recent  revelations  in  connection  with  one  of  the 
best  companies  in  London  have  shewn  that  they  in  no  really  eflfi- 
cient  manner  protect  the  public  from  danger.'-'  In  York  a  pure  milk 
supply  has  been  carried  out  on  commercial  lines,  under  a  skilled  and 
intelligent  dairy  farmer,  and  so  great  has  been  the  demand  that 
prices  have  had  to  be  raised  above  the  ordinary  market  rate  to  choke 
off  business.  In  Paris,  Dr.  H.  Rothschild  has  organized  a  supply  of 
pure  sterilized  milk  which  is  sold  in  several  depots  in  the  poorer 
districts,  the  demand  is  very  great,  and  continually  increasing 
owing  to  the  quality,  cleanliness,  and  price  of  the  milk  sold  ;  but 
although  this  milk  is  supplied  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  at 
other  dairies  the  profit  made  is  considerable,  and  that  the  benefit  has 
been  great  is  evidenced  by  the  vital  statistics  of  the  city.  Another  in- 
stance of  a  useful  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  by  private  effort  is 
that  afiforded  by  the  Copenhagen  Milk  Supply  Company  under  the 
able  direction  of  Mr.  W.  Busck.  This  company  pays  a  limited  divi- 
dend of  5  per  cent.,  and  the  managing  director  expends  much  time, 
energy,  skill,  and  experience  without  any  remuneration.  It  has 
not  only  improved  the  quality  and  sources  of  the  milk,  but  has  suc- 
cessfully prevented  the  attempts  of  other  companies  to  form  a  corner 
to  raise  prices.  Another  valuable  work  done  to  supply  pure  milk  to 
the  very  poor  is  that  of  the  Hon.  Nathan  Straus  in  New  York.  He 
has  succeeded  in  giving  good  milk  at  reduced  cost  to  the  poor  by 
means  of  careful  organization  of  supply  and  distribution.!  It  is 
needless  to  enumerate  more  cases.  Two  main  facts  stand  out  pro- 
minently to  the  student.     First,  all  attempts  at  improvement  on 

*  Vide  case  of  Typhoid  Fever  caused,  in  the  opinion  of  the  jury,  by  the  Milk  from 
a  farm  on  the  books  of  the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Company.  Frost  v.  Aylesbury  Dairy  Co. 
Court  of  Appeal,  Feb.  1905,      Times  Law  Reports,  p.  300. 

t  Infant  Mortality  and  Infants'  Milk  Depots,  p.  68. 
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present  lines  of  distribution  inevitably  keep  up  and  raise  the  market 
price  of  milk.  The  second  point  is  that  wherever  improvement  has 
taken  place  and  the  price  has  been  kept  down  or  lowered,  the  under- 
taking has  not  only  been  on  a  large  and  carefully  organized  scale,  but 
there  has  always  been  an  absence  of  the  mere  commercial  element. 
Dr.  Rothschild  and  Mr.  Busck  both  bear  testimony  to  this. 

The  Lines  of  True  Reform. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  municipal  milk  depots 
established  in  many  large  centres  of  population.  These  have  com- 
menced the  work  of  public  supply ;  and  the  next  move  must  be  to 
enlarge  their  basis  and  increase  their  control  over  their  sources  of 
supply.  Hence,  each  town  should  have  a  municipal  milk  depot  for 
the  sale  of  milk  of  all  kinds — whole,  separated,  buttermilk,  cream, 
and  other  dairy  produce — connected  with  a  farm  under  the  same 
ownership  and  control.  These  depots  should  be  situated  in  the 
poorer  districts,  and  they  should  sell  the  articles  at  a  cost  covering 
production  and  distribution.  To  secure  freedom  from  adulteration, 
all  the  employees  should  be  well  paid,  and  the  milk  should  be  dis- 
tributed in  sealed  cans  and  bottles  to  the  depots  or  the  consumers. 
At  first  it  might  be  made  compulsory  for  the  customers  to  fetch 
their  own  milk,  and  thus  save  the  cost  of  delivery,  as  at  Dr.  Roth- 
schild's depots  in  Paris.  The  municipal  farm  should  also  supply 
pure  milk  to  all  public  institutions,  whether  officially  or  privately 
managed,  such  as  fever  hospitals,  asylums,  workhouses  and  schools. 
In  connection  with  the  elementary  schools  it  would  be  advisable  to 
follow  the  suggestion  in  the  Report  of  the  Scottish  Physical  Training 
Committee :  "  It  would  in  many  cases  be  an  inestimable  advantage 
could  regular  and  sufficient  meals — such  as  broth,  porridge  and  milk, 
or  bread  and  milk — be  provided  at  a  minimum  cost"  "  ;  or  to  obtain 
half  a  pint  of  milk  for  each  child  at  least  once  a  day.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment would  secure  a  saving  on  the  cost  of  the  milk  purchased  from 
the  contractors,  and  would  prevent  such  epidemics  as  have  occurred 
even  in  the  largest  London  hospitals.  This  is  no  new  idea.  The 
Corporation  of  Nottingham,  for  instance,  supplies  its  asylum  from 
its  own  herd  of  cows,  and  receives  about  ;^2,5oo  per  annum  for  the 
sale  of  milk  and  butter.  In  1903-4  the  Birmingham  Drainage  Board 
took  ^1,894  for  the  sale  of  61,404  gallons  of  milk  produced  on  their 
sewage  farm  ;  and  at  Reading  the  same  thing  is  done.  It  is  imperat- 
ive that  all  such  institutions  as  have  just  been  mentioned  should  have 
an  unimpeachable  milk  supply  ;  and  the  only  way  to  ensure  that  is 
by  giving  them  one  under  the  direct  control  of  the  local  sanitary 
authority.  If  the  physique  of  the  poorer  classes  is  to  be  built  up,  it 
is  essential  that  their  food  should  be  both  good  and  cheap,  and 
this  applies  especially  to  the  milk  supply.  The  milk  produced  on  the 
municipal  farm  would  be  distributed  to  the  local  depots,  and  the 
extra  cost  of  clean  and  healthy  production  would  be  saved  from  the 
profits  of  the  middlemen  and  the  loss  entailed  in  bad  organization. 

*  Vit/f  Report,  p.  30. 
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These  model  farms  should  be  run  in  connection  with  the  technical 
schools,  and  the  science  and  art  of  dairy-farming  taught  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions.  It  is  certain  that  no  mere  tariff  interfer- 
ence can  prevent  the  loss  of  an  industry  carried  on  in  a  way  which 
not  only  displays  technical  ignorance,  but  also  want  of  organization, 
combined  with  practices  which  are  injurious  to  the  public  health. 

The  establishment  of  municipal  milk  depots  supplied  from  mu- 
nicipal farms  is  the  first  step  towards  the  social  organization  of 
the  dairy  industry  ;  and  this  would  inevitably  lead  towards  a  com- 
plete organization  of  the  supply.  Well-to-do  people  would  soon 
purchase  their  milk  from  stores  which  they  could  rely  upon,  and 
each  successive  increase  in  demand  would  render  the  whole  process 
more  economical,  and  hence  a  lowering  of  price  possible.  The  com- 
munity would  take  over  the  whole  of  the  supply,  and  production  as 
well  as  distribution  would  be  completely  organized  on  one  system. 
The  milkman  would  be  on  the  same  footing  as  the  postman,  and  his 
rounds  would  be  as  regular,  although  their  frequency  would  be 
greatly  reduced,  owing  to  the  better  keeping  quality  of  milk  pro- 
duced under  clean  conditions,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  all  milk  would 
be  bottled  at  the  farms  after  being  cooled,  and  thus  protected  from 
the  sources  of  pollution  which  under  present  methods  are  so  harmful. 
The  number  of  carts  and  men  and  shops  would  thus  be  lessened,  and 
the  saving  could  be  used  to  improve  the  article  or  lower  the  price. 
The  number  of  hands  through  which  the  milk  passes  would  also  be 
reduced,  and  hence  the  possibility  of  infection  or  contamination 
made  less.  The  sources  of  supply — the  cows,  farms,  farm-hands,  etc. 
— would  be  under  control  and  supervision,  and  epidemics  could  be 
entirely  avoided.  Encouragement  would  be  given  for  honesty  on 
the  part  of  the  men  in  case  of  infectious  disease  existing  in  their 
homes  or  families  ;  they  would  be  paid  the  usual  wages  even  when 
not  at  work  if  they  gave  the  needed  information,  and  punished  if 
they  failed  to  give  it.  The  presence  of  disease  amongst  the  animals 
would  be  known,  and  precautions  would  be  taken  to  isolate  the  cow 
if  curable  or  to  destroy  it  if  incurable  or  dangerously  ill.  Such  a 
decision  would  be  arrived  at  easily  when  there  was  no  question  of 
bringing  serious  financial  loss  to  one  man  in  the  interests  of  the 
many  ;  the  community  would  lose  the  animal,  but  the  community 
would  gain  the  immunity  ;  whereas,  under  present  circumstances,  if 
anything  at  all  happens,  it  means  that  the  gain  of  the  one  is  made 
the  loss  of  the  other.  The  industry  would  for  the  first  time  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  skilled  persons,  and  controlled  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  health.  What  has  happened  to  water  will  take  place  in 
regard  to  millT,  with  the  same  beneficent  results. 

The  most  important  industries  should  be  put  under  public 
control  first.  It  was  epidemics  and  not  epigrams  that  caused  the 
municipalization  of  the  main  sources  of  our  water  supply.  If  tram- 
ways or  electricity  are  mismanaged,  the  public  reap  inconvenience 
in  transit  or  lighting ;  but  if  the  supply  of  milk  is  mismanaged — as 
has  been  shewn  to  be  the  case — the  community  reaps  disease  and 
physical  degeneracy  in  its  youngest  members,  as  well  as  death  and 
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misery  resulting  from  the  frequent  epidemics  amongst  the  adult 
population.  It  is  only  necessary  to  convince  the  public  that  it 
can  no  longer  afford  to  drink  dirty  and  expensive  milk  in  order 
to  support  its  adherence  to  a  worn-out  and  obsolete  economic 
theory. 
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14th  Julyy  1905^  by  H.  W.  Macrosty,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee^  and  adopted. 


The   Decline   of  Agriculture. 

The  decline  of  agriculture  in  Great  Britain  began  about  thirty  years 
ago.  The  bad  harvests  of  1876-82  caused  widespread  ruin,  while  in 
the  same  period  the  introduction  of  very  cheap  ocean  transport  and 
the  extension  of  agriculture  in  America  and  elsewhere  led  to  a 
tremendous  fall  in  prices.  According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  figures, 
the  fall  in  1898-1902,  compared  with  1871-5,  has  been  377  per  cent, 
in  corn,  and  i8*i  per  cent,  in  meat,  bacon,  and  dairy  produce.  The 
effect  on  incomes  derived  from  land  has  been  catastrophic.  The 
landlord's  share,  the  gross  annual  value  of  lands  assessed  to  income 
tax  under  Schedule  A  (including  tithe  rent  charge,  ornamental 
gardens,  gardens  exceeding  one  acre,  farmhouses  and  buildings,  etc.) 
fell  in  Great  Britain  from  ;^59, 568,253  in  1879-80  to  ^42,507,895  in 
1902-3.  The  average  reduction  in  rent  has  thus  been  28*5  per  cent., 
but  in  some  localities  the  fall  has  been  as  much  as  60  per  cent.  The 
fall  in  the  value  of  the  fee  simple  is  about  the  same,  and  small  and 
encumbered  owners  have  suffered  most.  Farmers'  capital  was  largely 
swept  away  in  the  early  years  of  the  decline,  and  even  now  they 
have  to  live  close  and  can  save  but  little.  The  estimated  amount  of 
farmers'  profits  fell  in  Great  Britain  from  ^^28,405,086  in  1879-80  to 
^14,288,974  in  1902-3,  or  one-half  Agricultural  laborers  alone 
have  gained  during  the  last  thirty  years  ;  but  although  the  average 
weekly  earnings  in  England  are  now  i8s.  3d.,  there  is,  according  to 
the  estimates  made  by  Mr.  Wilson  Fox,  of  the  Labor  Department  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  "a  deficit  of  2s.  ojd.,  if  the  value  of  food,  the 
cost  of  rent,  firing,  light,  clothes,  and  club  is  compared  with  the 
earnings  of  the  head  of  the  family  (without  allowing  for  any  expend- 
iture on  beer,  tobacco,  and  household  requisites)."  The  balance 
must  be  made  good  from  the  earnings  of  wife  and  children,  from  the 
garden,  the  poultry  or  the  pig. 


Between  1871  and  1904  arable  land  in  Great  Britain  has  de- 
creased by  3,122,000  acres,  and  permanent  pasture  has  increased 
4,668,000  acres.  There  has  been  a  great  change  from  corn  raising 
to  cattle  rearing  and  dairy  farming,  with  less  employment  of  labor. 
Simultaneously  imports  have  increased  enormously,  not  only  in 
grain  and  meat,  but  also  in  dairy  produce,  eggs,  poultry,  etc.,  where 
we  might  have  hoped  to  hold  our  own. 

The   Sins  of  the   Landlords. 

The  landlord  system  must  bear  a  large  share  of  the  blame  for  the 
decay  of  agriculture.  The  bad  times  found  many  landlords  with 
burdened  estates  and  no  reserve,  saved  in  prosperous  times,  where- 
with to  keep  their  property  in  a  state  of  efficiency.  Placed  in  the 
position  of  the  social  and  economic  leaders  of  the  rural  districts, 
they  have,  as  a  class,  largely  devoted  themselves  to  drawing  their 
rents  and  trying  to  escape  public  burdens.  They  have  not  com- 
pelled their  tenants  to  be  good  farmers  ;  in  fact,  by  obstructive  rules 
and  by  annual  tenancies,  they  have  often  prevented  improvements. 
They  have  not  stood  between  the  agricultural  laborers  and  their 
employers  ;  on  the  contrary,  by  neglecting  to  provide  a  sufficient 
supply  of  sanitary  cottages,  they  have  powerfully  contributed 
towards  the  rural  exodus.  Locally  they  have  misused  their  economic 
strength  for  political  and  sectarian  ends  ;  while  nationally  they  have 
set  up  a  false  ideal  before  the  nation.  To-day  they  still  draw  about 
^43,000,000,  or  three  times  the  farmers'  profits,  from  the  land  of 
Great  Britain,  with,  as  the  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Agriculture  showed,  disastrous  results  to  the  nation.  "  The 
evidence  goes  to  show  that  over  renting  (i)  has  been  a  chief  cause  of 
depression  in  bringing  farmers  to  ruin,  and  in  deteriorating  the 
condition  of  the  land  ;  (2)  is  even  now  very  general  ;  and  (3)  that 
the  opinion  that  further  reductions  are  necessary  and  inevitable,  is, 
among  farming  witnesses,  practically  universal.  .  .  .  There  is  much 
evidence  to  show  that  reductions  are  by  no  means  universal,  and 
that  in  many  districts  and  on  many  estates  the  system  of  temporary 
remissions  or  abatements,  sometimes  wholly  insufficient  to  meet  the 
times,  is  still  common.  In  many  cases,  even  in  districts  where 
depression  is  general,  there  would  seem  to  have  been  neither 
reductions  nor  abatements  of  any  kind."  (Royal  Commission  on  Agri- 
culture Minority  Report,  F.  A.  Channing,  M.P.)  The  main  work  of 
administration  is  done  by  a  private  service  of  estate  agents,  bailiffs,  and 
foremen  ;  and  the  landlord  is  a  mere  parasite  on  the  industry  of  the 
country.  As  a  class  landlords  have  failed  in  their  duty  as  "captains 
of  industry,"  and  it  is  only  fitting  that  they  should  be  swept  aside 
to  make  room  for  some  better  system. 

The   Faults   of  the   Farmers. 

Farmers,  as  a  body,  have  shown  a  great  lack  of  that  capacity  and 
adaptability  with  which  men  in  other  occupations  have  met  bad 
times.  They  have  clung  to  the  old  idea  that  wheat  growing  was 
their  only  duty,  and  stubbornly  resisted  every  attempt  to  persuade 


or  coax  them  into  better  business  methods.  By  sweating  their 
laborers  and  vexing  them  with  petty  tyrannies,  they  drove  them  to 
the  towns  as  soon  as  the  way  became  open.  If  the  blame  lies 
mainly  with  a  past  generation,  the  present  is  not  exempt.  "Farmers 
rarely  welcome  new  ideas,"  says  Mr.  Rider  Haggard.  To  their  in- 
action is  due  much  of  our  dependence  on  foreign  lands  for  food. 
Mr.  R.  E.  Turnbull,  the  agricultural  expert,  says*: — "Fully  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  cattle  marketed  for  beef  in  this  country  are  of  second  or 
third  quality,  and  whilst  cattle  of  the  best  quality  have  given  fairly 
remunerative  prices  for  the  food  they  have  consumed,  second  quality 
cattle  have  seldom  helped  to  improve  the  banking  account.  Third 
quality  cattle,  which  probably  formed  one-eighth  of  the  whole 
supply,  have  invariably  caused  a  serious  loss  to  the  farmers  who 
have  bred  them  or  fed  them  for  beef.  .  .  .  Foreign  competition  can 
be  successfully  met  alone  by  farmers  who  produce  household  foods 
of  the  best  quality.  There  is  vast  room  for  improvement  in  fully 
half  'the  herds  and  flocks  in  this  country."  In  butter  the  British 
farmer  cannot,  price  for  price,  supply  the  same  quality  as  the 
foreigner,  while  he  has  made  no  serious  attempt  to  raise  the  large 
quantities  of  eggs,  poultry,  fruit,  and  vegetables  demanded  by  our 
population.  Even  in  milk,  where  he  has  a  monopoly,  he  supplies 
only  1 6^  gallons  per  head  of  population  yearly. 

It  is  not  denied  that  there  are  many  capable  farmers,  just  as 
there  are  some  good  landlords  ;  but  there  are  not  enough  of  either 
class  to  go  round.  Nor  is  it  questioned  that  in  the  best  qualities  of 
produce  and  cattle  we  more  than  hold  our  own.  Nevertheless,  our 
agriculture  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  our  population  ; 
and  in  all  the  great  mass  products  our  farmers  are  beaten  out  of 
the  field  by  the  abundant  cheap  supplies  from  abroad,  in  many 
cases  mainly  because  they  have  neglected  the  business  side  of  their 
occupation,  the  marketing  of  their  produce. 

Aims   of  the    State. 

I.  Utilization  of  National  Resources. 

In  presence  of  the  failure  of  private  enterprise  as  applied  to  agri- 
culture the  case  for  State  intervention  is  complete.  The  objects 
which  we  must  keep  before  us  are  several.  Firstly,  there  is  the 
utilization  of  the  land  as  a  part  of  the  national  resources  at  present 
allowed  to  run  to  waste.  That  we  can  ever  become  completely 
independent  of  foreign-grown  food  is  probably  impossible,  yet  that 
is  no  reason  for  not  using  to  the  full  the  resources  which  we  possess. 
Cheap  food  is  certainly  welcome,  but  we  cannot  accept  an  economic 
situation  which,  if  allowed  to  develop  to  its  logical  outcome,  would 
lead  to  the  abandonment  of  agriculture  in  Great  Britain.  The  fer- 
tility of  our  soil  is  undoubted,  and  the  quality  of  our  products,  when 
equal  care  is  given,  is  not  behind  that  of  our  competitors.  The 
spectacle  of  untilled  land  in  the  country  and  unoccupied  men  in  the 
towns  is  an  indication  of  great  material  and  intellectual  waste. 

*  Transactions  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  5th  Series, 
Vol.  XV.,  1903. 
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2.  Increase  ok  Agricultural  Population. 

In  the  second  place  we  wish  to  maintain  and  increase  our  agri- 
cultural population.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  people  has 
degenerated  from  a  state  of  physical  excellence  in  the  remote  past 
when  no  statistics  were  kept,  and  there  is  proof  that  the  health  of 
the  towns  has  vastly  improved  from  what  it  was  half  a  century  ago. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  certain  that  at  present  the  conditions  of  life 
in  towns  are  much  more  injurious  to  health  than  those  in  the  country. 
However  much  may  be  done  by  better  sanitation,  shorter  hours  of 
work,  and  more  reasonable  forms  of  enjoyment,  it  is  certain  that  for  a 
long  time  to  come  factory  towns  and  the  working-class  quarters  in  all 
large  towns  must  continue  to  be  undesirable  places  to  live  in.  Even 
under  highly  improved  conditions  they  must  be  defective  in  air  and 
sunlight,  and  particularly  disadvantageous  to  children.  It  is  probable 
that  in  the  future  this  will  be  altered  and  that  the  working  classes 
will  live  in  healthy  suburbs  at  a  distance  from  their  places  of  work — 
that  in  the  current  phrase  the  towns  will  be  "  spread  over  the 
country."  But  it  is  not  probable  that  this  development  will  be 
achieved  within  that  period  of  time  for  which  as  wise  politicians  we 
must  look  forward  in  framing  a  policy.  Without,  therefore,  deciding 
on  the  abstract  merits  of  town  and  country  life,  or  trying  to  deter- 
mine what  degree  of  suburbanity  will  carry  the  maximum  of  welfare, 
we  must  lay  our  plans  for  strengthening  in  the  national  interest  that 
section  of  our  population  which  at  present  contains  the  greatest 
elements  of  health.  Between  1851  and  1901  the  number  of  adult 
males  engaged  in  agriculture  has  fallen  from  1,904,687  to  988,340, 
although  one  would  have  expected  that  the  practical  elimination  of 
female  labor  (where  there  was  a  fall  from  436,174  to  52,459)  and  the 
great  decline  in  the  employment  of  males  under  20  (from  327,615 
to  186,076) — both  of  these  being  healthy  developments  —  would 
have  to  be  compensated  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  men. 
Naturally  some  uneasiness  has  been  aroused,  both  on  grounds  of 
national  health  and  because  the  loss  of  one  great  element  of  variety 
in  national  life  is  threatened.  To  find  a  solution  for  this  part  of  our 
problem  is  by  no  means  easy,  for  it  involves  the  task  of  making  agri- 
cultural life  as  attractive  to  the  working  man  as  industrial  life  in 
cities.  It  involves  something  more  than  this  ;  the  apathy  and 
stolidity  which  characterize  the  agricultural  laborer  to-day — the  evil 
effects  of  his  life  of  isolation — must  be  removed.  While  we  desire 
an  increase  of  the  agricultural  population  we  equally  desire  that  the 
agricultural  worker  of  the  future  should  be  very  different,  intellectu- 
ally and  morally,  from  the  agricultural  laborer  whom  we  know. 

A   Twenty-five   Years'    Policy. 

In  sketching  out  a  national  policy  in  agriculture,  it  is  necessary 
not  to  take  short  views.  A  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  since 
the  "good  times  of  1875,"  during  which  the  problem  has  become 
desperate.  We  must  look  forward  to  at  least  twenty-five  years' 
work  before  we  can  achieve  a  revolution   to  prosperity.     In  pro- 
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portion  as  the  issues  are  great,  so  is  the  task  of  reform  difficult. 
This  necessity  of  working  over  a  lengthened  period  imposes  a 
double  character  on  our  policy.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  we  must 
seek  out  the  proper  means  of  reorganizing  agriculture,  we  must,  on 
the  other,  take  steps  to  ameliorate  the  existing  order  of  things 
during  the  time  which  must  elapse  before  it  is  replaced  by  a  better. 
In  that  way  what  is  good  in  existing  modes  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  surviving  and  developing  according  to  its  capability,  and  from 
its  fate  we  shall  derive  guidance  for  our  other  plans.  Since  this 
improved  present  order  will  be  the  milieu  in  which  our  more  revo- 
lutionary schemes  will  operate,  the  methods  of  amelioration  must 
come  first  in  our  discussion. 

Ameliorative   Measures. 

I.  Regulation  of  Agricultural  Wages. 

The  most  immediate  necessity  is  to  begin  by  improving  the 
condition  of  that  class  of  the  rural  population,  the  agricultural 
laborers,  who  most  need  help.  Broadly  speaking,  this  means  that 
we  must  deal  with  agricultural  wages.  So  far  the  laborers  have 
shown  themselves  unable  to  combine  for  any  length  of  time  to 
obtain  better  terms  for  themselves  ;  and  such  improvement  as  has 
taken  place  in  their  remuneration,  which  is  still  rather  below  the 
subsistence  level,  has  been  due  to  the  scarcity  of  rural  labor,  the 
very  phenomenon  which  we  desire  to  abolish.  According  to  Mr. 
Wilson  Fox,  the  lowest  average  weekly  earnings  (including  all  extras 
for  hay  and  corn  harvest,  etc.)  were  in  Oxfordshire,  14s.  6d.  in  1902, 
and  the  highest  in  Durham,  22s.  2d.  ;  weekly  cash  wages  ran  from 
los.  in  some  districts  of  Dorsetshire  to  a  county  average  of  20s.  in 
Durham.  These  wide  local  variations  make  it  almost  impossible  to 
introduce  one  uniform  minimum  wage  for  agricultural  labor  over  the 
whole  country,  and  the  multiplicity  and  irregularity  of  the  con- 
stituents which  make  up  the  weekly  earnings  render  the  task  of 
regulating  wages  locally  exceedingly  difficult.  How  far  it  might 
be  possible  to  improve  matters  by  regulating  simply  the  cash  weekly 
wage,  leaving  other  payments  to  be  matters  of  individual  bargain- 
ing, is  doubtful.  If  all  extras  could  be  abolished,  and  a  weekly 
money  wage  substituted  for  them,  the  work  of  regulation  would 
be  simplified  ;  the  domestic  economy  of  the  laborers  would  be 
improved,  and  their  dependence  on  the  local  shopkeeper — the 
current  indebtedness  which  is  wiped  out  when  the  extra  money 
comes  in — might  be  abolished.  Yet  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  inter- 
fere with  long  established  custom,  especially  when  dealing  with  such 
an  ingrained  conservative  as  the  British  working  man.  The  simpli- 
fication of  remuneration  could  only  be  safely  taken  in  hand  when 
asked  for  by  the  laborers  of  any  particular  district.  So  long  as  the 
existing  system  was  maintained  in  its  broad  features,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  regard  to  the  customary  extra  payments  in  fixing 
the  weekly  wage  ;  and  if  it  turned  out  later  that  the  laborer  gave 
away  in  bargaining  for  these  what   he  had  gained   in   his  regular 


wage,  they  too  would  have  to  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  regu- 
lation. Payments  in  kind  further  complicate  the  problem.  Beer  is 
generally  given  in  haytime  and  harvest.  Coals,  wood,  potatoes, 
barley,  oatmeal,  milk  are  supplied  free  in  other  places.  Elsewhere 
potato  ground  is  found,  ploughed,  and  manured.  When  cottages 
are  part  of  the  farm  equipment,  they  are  generally  let  to  the  laborer 
at  a  nominal  rent  of  is.  or  is.  6d.  a  week  instead  of  the  3s.  or  4s. 
they  would  normally  fetch.  In  the  North  of  England  they  are 
usually  supplied  free  with  garden  ground,  making  a  notable  addition 
to  the  income  of  the  laborer. 

Waj^r  Cowls. — The  State,  then,  being  forced,  on  account  of 
general  national  interests,  to  intervene  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to 
the  laborer  a  substantial  improvement  in  his  standard  of  life,  can 
only  do  so  effectively  by  paying  regard  to  local  conditions.  Courts 
to  fix  wages  must  be  established  in  areas  of  appropriate  size,  pro- 
bably counties,  or  county  council  areas.  The  constitution  of  these 
bodies  will  be  discussed  later.  Their  function  should  not  be  merely 
to  ascertain  what  wage  the  free  play  of  competition  would  deter- 
mine and  to  sanction  that,  as  so  many  arbitrators  have  done.  Their 
duty,  as  expressed  by  statute,  should  be  the  fixing  of  wages  for  a 
term  of  years,  say  two  or  three,  at  such  a  level  as  would  enable  a 
laborer  to  bring  up  his  family  in  comfort  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
have  the  possibilty  of  rising  to  a  higher  level  of  welfare.  For  this 
purpose  all  local  customs  and  conditions  should  be  taken  into 
account,  and,  without  any  attempt  at  ensuring  the  same  level  of 
remuneration  over  the  whole  country,  or  aiming  at  a  very  large  and 
sudden  increase,  which  would  disrupt  the  local  agricultural  economy, 
the  principle  should  be  kept  steadily  in  view  that  no  agriculture 
should  be  permitted  which  depended  on  the  sweating  of  the  laborer. 
The  courts  must  also  make  special  terms  for  the  employment  of  old 
men.  If  meanwhile,  as  is  possible,  a  national  minimum  wage,  based  on 
the  minimum  demands  of  bare  healthy  subsistence,  is  fixed,  the  work 
of  the  courts  will  be  facilitated,  and  they  can  definitely  devote  them- 
selves to  raising  the  standard  of  life  above  this  minimum  level. 

Cottage  Rents. — Cottage  rent  forms  a  serious  complication  of  the 
wages  problem.  The  present  system  of  treating  a  low  rent  as 
involving  a  grant  in  aid  of  wages  is  thoroughly  vicious.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  rural  cottages  of  England  are  only  fit  to  be  pulled 
down  ;  and  the  impossibility  of  getting  a  rent  which  will  repay  the 
cost  of  construction  prevents  landlords  from  rebuilding.  On  the 
other  hand,  laborers  prefer  not  to  live  in  the  farmers'  cottages  if 
they  can  help  it-;  nor  should  we  do  anything  to  perpetuate  their 
dependence  on  the  farmer  and  landlord.  Consequently,  it  is  to  the 
local  authorities  that  we  must  look  for  that  supply  of  comfortable 
cottages,  with  sufficient  gardens,  without  which  all  other  eflforts  at 
increasing,  or  even  retaining,  the  agricultural  population  will  fail.  Nor, 
in  turn,  can  we  expect  local  authorities  to  build  when  they  cannot  get 
an  economic  rent.  In  fixing  wages,  therefore,  we  must  expect  our 
courts  to  take  such  a  rent  into  account ;  and  the  farmers,  where  they 
still  let  cottages,  must  be  left  free  to  raise  their  rents  to  a  proper  level. 
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The  Unmarried  Laborer. — One  other  crux  of  wage  fixing 
remains,  the  needs  of  different  laborers  according  to  the  size  of 
their  families.  On  this  it  can  only  be  said  that  we  must  work  by 
averages.  The  unmarried  laborer  will  certainly  gain  compared  with 
the  married,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  will  thus  be  enabled  to  save 
up  for  house  furnishing  and  the  higher  expenses  of  married  life.  If 
one  result  is  an  increased  birth-rate  in  the  rural  districts,  that  need 
not  trouble  us.  Comfort,  in  the  long  run,  does  not  make  for  an 
awkward  population  question. 

2.  Fair  Rents. 

Having  established  the  most  necessitous  class  of  agriculturists  on 
a  sounder  economic  basis,  and  having  arrived  at  an  approximately 
more  rational  estimation  of  the  labor  cost  of  farming,  we  must  next 
deal  with  the  farmers  themselves.  Obviously  their  rents  will 
require  readjustment  in  consequence  of  the  increase  in  wages. 
Even -under  present  conditions  rents  are  very  generally  too  high, 
and  the  good  farmer  improves  his  land  only  for  the  profit  of  the 
landlord.  "  At  present,"  says  Mr.  Pringle,  one  of  the  Sub-commis- 
sioners under  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture,  "  there  is  on 
many  estates  a  distinct  penalty  attached  to  good  farming  and  a 
clear  incentive  to  bad  farming."  In  addition,  the  system  of  annual 
tenure  does  not  make  for  good  cultivation.  The  farmer  wants, 
besides  fair  rents,  reasonable  fixity  of  tenure,  freedom  from  re- 
strictive covenants  as  to  tillage,  and  proper  compensation  for 
improvements.  The  landlord,  on  the  other  hand,  wants  as  much 
rent  as  he  can  get  and  security  that  his  land  should  be  properly 
farmed. 

Once  again  private  enterprise  has  failed  to  secure  the  ends 
desired ;  once  again  the  State  must  interfere.  We  want  to  set  up 
County  Land  Courts  which  shall  fix  fair  rents,  say,  for  a  tenancy  of 
seven  years,  and  to  which  disputes  as  to  proper  cultivation  and  com- 
pensation for  improvements  may  be  referred.  In  this  way  the  farmer 
would  obtain  what  he  most  needs,  while  at  the  same  time  the  land- 
lord would  have  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  an  inefficient  tenant.  But 
there  are  not  only  inefficient  tenants  but  inefficient  landlords  as  well, 
nor  can  there  be  any  unfairness  in  the  court  requiring  a  landlord  to 
make  any  necessary  expenditure  on  buildings,  drainage,  etc.,  on 
terms  to  be  fixed  by  the  court.  Irish  experience  will  warn  us  against 
one  thing,  setting  up  any  form  of  dual  ownership.  There  must  be 
one  owner  only  of  the  land  ;  the  farmer  must  possess  only  a  right  of 
user  during  his  tenancy.  If  he  dies  or  wishes  to  resign  his  farm 
before  his  term  runs  out,  then  there  will  be  only  a  matter  of  account 
between  him  and  his  landlord,  to  be  settled,  if  necessary,  by  the  court. 
It  may  so  happen  that  in  some  districts  economic  rent  will  entirely 
disappear.  In  such  cases  once  more  private  interests  must  yield  to 
the  requirements  of  the  community,  and  landlords  may  comfort 
themselves  with  the  knowledge  that  it  is  not  proposed  to  reopen  the 
accounts  of  the  past,  or  to  demand  restitution  of  what  they  may 
have,  to  the  national  injury,  annexed  wrongfully  of  the  product  of 


the  land.  To  such  owners  the  right  might  be  conceded  of  requiring 
the  State  to  purchase  their  land  at  a  price  fixed  by  the  court. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Murray's  Plan. — Mr.  Gilbert  Murray,  the  Derby- 
shire land  agent,  outlined  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agricul- 
ture a  rent  fixing  scheme  which  is  worth  reproduction  :  "  It  must  be 
conceded  that  any  equitable  method  of  fixing  the  rental  value  of  land 
must  be  based  on  its  capabilities  of  production,  this  being  the  first 
and  most  important  factor  in  the  calculation,  and  on  which  the  sub- 
sequent success  or  failure  of  the  scheme  entirely  depends.  Take  the 
land  in  a  normal  state,  without  regard  to  extra  manurial  condition, 
which,  according  to  the  Act  of  1883,  belongs  to  the  tenant,  or  to 
dilapidations  for  which  the  landlord  is  entitled  to  compensation. 
The  valuer  carefully  inspects  each  separate  enclosure  belonging  to 
each  holding,  making  a  note  of  the  average  quantities  of  produce  it 
is  best  adapted  to  produce ;  having  done  this,  calculating  the  quanti- 
ties and  attaching  to  each  the  market  prices  of  the  day  are  purely 
clerical  ;  having  scheduled  the  quantities  under  the  different  heads  a 
permanent  standard  is  arrived  at,  forming  a  basis  on  which  all  future 
fluctuations  of  prices  are  calculated  ;  by  this  means  the  average  gross 
value  per  acre  of  the  produce  is  ascertained.  The  next  factor  is  the 
cost  of  production,  which  varies  in  almost  every  occupation.  The 
items  which  go  to  make  up  the  gross  cost  of  production  are  manurial 
labor,  horse  labor,  seeds  and  plants,  tradesmen's  bills,  interest  on 
capital,  tenant's  remuneration,  insurance  of  stocks  and  crops,  and 
depreciation  on  implements  and  machinery  ;  collectively  these  are 
the  outgoings  which,  deducted  from  the  gross  value  of  the  produce 
per  acre,  the  balance  is  the  amount  available  for  rent,  rates  and 
tithe  ;  the  latter  in  whatever  way  they  are  put  are  landlord's  pay- 
ments. This  may  fairly  be  taken  as  a  fixed  amount,  the  only  quantity 
liable  to  fluctuation  is  manual  labor.  .  .  .  Practical  experience 
confirms  that  this  is  the  only  correct  and  fair  method  of  ascertaining 
the  rental  value  of  land  ;  if  applied  to  a  sliding  scale  it  will  mete  out 
equal  justice  to  owner  and  occupier.  The  tenant  has  a  free  hand  for 
the  exercise  of  his  skill  and  judgment,  and  the  expenditure  of  his 
capital  in  increasing  the  productive  power  of  the  soil  to  its  utmost 
limit  without  the  fear  of  an  increase  of  rent,  which  is  ruled  by  the 
average  prices  of  the  year  calculated  on  the  normal  produce  of  the 
land  which  still  remains  a  fixed  quantity.  Here  we  have  an  incentive 
to  an  improved  system  of  cultivation  by  which  the  land  would  be 
stimulated  and  the  produce  greatly  increased.  So  far  the  rent  has 
been  fixed  on  the  basis  of  its  present  capabilities  of  production.  In 
many  cases  drainage  and  buildings  are  necessary  in  order  to  fully 
develop  the  natural  capabilities  of  the  soil.  In  every  case  it  is 
essential  that  all  estate  improvements  should  be  done  by  the  land- 
lord. .  .  .  The  interest  on  the  outlay  on  drainage  and  buildings 
should  be  paid  by  the  tenant."  (Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture, 
App.  A,  xviii.,  Vol.  I.) 

Well-known  landlords  like  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  Aberdeen 
and  Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach  are  known  to  be  in  favor  of  the  fixing  of 
rents  by  valuation  and  not   by  competition.     Several  bills  for  the 
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institution  of  land  courts  have  been  introduced  into  Parliament  by 
Messrs.  Channing,  Lambert,  Luttrell,  Price  and  others.  The  evidence 
before  the  Royal  Commission  also  shows  that  while  farmers  are  still 
mainly  in  favor  of  the  existing  system  their  opinions  are  changing. 

Agricultural  Courts. 

So  far  we  have  talked  only  vaguely  of  Wage  Courts  and  Rent 
Courts.  From  many  points  of  view  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
have  only  one  authority  to  deal  both  with  wages  and  with  rents.  In 
future  rents  will  be  largely  conditioned  by  wages,  on  the  principle 
that  the  first  charge  on  agriculture  must  be  the  comfortable  main- 
tenance of  those  directly  engaged  on  the  land,  whether  farmers  or 
laborers.  There  is  scarcely  the  material  in  rural  districts  for  con- 
structing wage  boards  on  the  New  Zealand  principle,  consisting  of 
equal  numbers  of  elected  representatives  of  employers  and  employed 
with  'a  neutral  chairman.  Both  in  fixing  wages  and  rents  the 
primary  characteristics  of  the  court  should  be  independence,  ability 
and  acquaintance  with  agricultural  affairs.  These  would  probably  best 
be  secured  by  nomination  of  the  members  by  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, with  perhaps  the  additional  safeguard  that  the  names  should  be 
laid  before  Parliament  in  Orders  in  Council.  The  Agricultural  Court 
— to  choose  a  name  which  would  cover  all  its  functions — should  con- 
sist of  few  members,  preferably  three,  and  its  area  should  be  not 
less  than  that  of  a  county  council.  Perhaps  it  might  be  found 
possible  to  group  counties  together,  but  the  need  for  paying  regard 
to  all  local  conditions  would  probably  depress  the  balance  in  favor 
of  the  smaller  area.  In  wage  matters  the  court  should  first  proceed 
by  way  of  a  public  enquiry,  and,  to  facilitate  the  transaction  of  this 
part  of  its  business,  assessors,  representing  landlords,  farmers  and 
laborers,  might  be  nominated  either  by  the  county  or  parish 
councils. 

Defects   not   Remedied. 

The  measures  so  far  suggested  would  probably  improve  the 
condition  of  farmers  and  laborers,  but  they  are  not  in  themselves 
sufficient  to  place  agriculture  in  the  position  in  which  we  desire  to 
see  it.  No  provision  is  made  that  agricultural  laborers  should  be 
anything  but  laborers  for  hire.  The  immediate  aim  of  the  legis- 
lation proposed  is  to  raise  them  to  the  same  level  of  comfort  as 
industrial  workers.  Farming  capital  is,  on  the  average,  much  below 
what  was  formerly  considered  necessary.  It  is  often  nearer  £^  an 
acre  than  the  standard  £io.  Fair  rents  and  fair  wages  will  con- 
siderably diminish  the  income  of  the  landowning  class  ;  and, 
impoverished  as  many  sections  already  are,  we  cannot  look  to  the 
landlords  for  the  expenditure  of  the  money  necessary  to  put  the 
whole  of  our  cultivable  area  in  a  good  state.  The  passing  of  land 
into  wealthier  hands  must  be  a  slow  process,  and  the  new  men  who 
seek  to  grow  "  not  produce,  but  partridges,"  as  one  of  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard's  informants  complains,  would  be  no  improvement  on  the 
old.     The  landlord  system  is  condemned  economically  by  its  failure, 
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a  failure  which  it  cannot  attribute  to  free  trade,  since  in  Denmark, 
which,  equally  with  ourselves,  has  free  trade  in  agricultural  products, 
and  has  no  advantage  of  soil  or  climate,  agriculture  is  prosperous. 
Such  useful  functions  as  landlords  sporadically  perform  as  industrial 
organizers  could  be  performed  otherwise  more  cheaply  and  with 
more  uniformity  and  intelligence.  And,  finally,  from  the  standpoint 
of  national  interests,  we  cannot  regard  the  average  country  gentle- 
man, with  his  ideals  of  sport  and  idleness,  mitigated  by  casual 
service  to  the  State  in  honorific  capacities,  his  claim  that  he  and  his 
fellows  constitute  the  only  qualified  governing  class,  and  his  not 
infrequent  petty  tyrannies,  as  a  social  institution  which  we  desire  to 
perpetuate. 

The    Success   of   the    Foreigner. 

The  problem  is  not  solved  by  our  plumping  in  favor  of  land 
nationalization,  whether  wholesale  or  progressive.  We  must  con- 
sider what  we  desire  to  be  the  form  of  agricultural  organization 
under  State  ownership.  The  weakest  point  in  the  present  system  is 
the  marketing  of  farm  products,  and  before  we  can  tackle  recon- 
struction, we  must  find  the  cause  of  this  weakness.  Our  butter 
comes  from  Denmark,  Russia,  France,  Australia,  New  Zealand  ; 
cheese  from  Canada,  United  States,  Holland,  New  Zealand  ;  eggs 
from  Russia,  Denmark,  Germany,  Belgium,  France  ;  vegetables 
from  France  and  Germany.  All  these  are  products  which  can  be 
supplied  at  home  in  good  quality,  and  the  market  for  them  is 
steadily  growing.  Why  then  should  the  British  grower  be  uniformly 
beaten  for  the  mass  of  the  trade  by  his  foreign  competitors  ? 

Railways   and   Agriculture. 

The  answer  is  generally  that  the  cause  is  the  policy  of  British 
railway  companies  in  conceding  preferential  rates  to  foreign  im- 
porters. The  companies  reply  that  foreign  consignments  arrive  in 
large  quantities,  easily  made  up  into  carloads,  with  the  minimum  of 
expense  in  collection  and  delivery,  while  British  consignments  are 
made  up  of  numerous  small  parcels,  necessitating  great  expense  in 
handling,  in  clerical  labor,  and  in  delivery,  and  in  every  way  the 
minimum  of  profit.  Nevertheless  there  is  good  reason  for  believing 
that  the  charge  is  justified  in  that  the  rates  are  actually  too  high, 
and  their  reduction  must  form  a  part  of  any  considered  progressive 
policy.  But  the  farmers  also  are  seriously  to  blame,  for  the  railway 
companies  in  recent  years,  at  all  events,  probably  smarting  under 
public  opinion  and  stimulated  by  the  complaints  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  have  repeatedly  offered  them  exceptional  terms  if  they 
will  unite  to  send  large  consignments,  but  to  no  purpose. 

Co-operation   the   Secret   of  Success. 

Cheap  railway  transport  and  better  conditions  of  sale  can  be 
obtained  if  the  farmers  will  combine.  What  has  hitherto  been 
lacking  is  the  desire  for  combination,  though  in  a  few  localities  that 
defect  is  being  slowly  overcome.  What  characterizes  the  agriculture 
of  the  Continent  is  the  prevalence  of  combination.  Alike  in  Denmark, 
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Germany,  France,  Italy,  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Hungary, 
Finland,  Poland,  Servia,  we  find  a  network  of  co-operative  societies 
all  over  the  country — societies  for  the  co-operative  purchase  of  seeds, 
manures,  implements  and  machinery,  co-operative  creameries  for  the 
production  of  butter  and  cheese,  egg-collecting  societies,  societies  for 
the  sale  of  fruit  or  grain,  export  societies,  mutual  insurance  societies, 
and  so  on.  This  voluntary  co-operative  movement  is  generally 
fostered  by  the  State,"  and  has  received  much  aid  from  landlords 
and  religious  bodies.  It  is  true  that  their  object  has  often  been  to 
create  a  new  anti-socialist  force,  but  our  aim  must  be  to  free  the 
movement  from  such  selfish  influences  by  putting  it  under  com- 
munal guardianship. 

The  co-operation  of  the  State  with  agriculturists  is  well  exem- 
plified by  our  colonies,  where,  for  instance,  the  Governments  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  inspect  and  classify  produce,  provide 
cold  storage  depots,  and  publish  lists  of  the  "  creameries ''  and 
cheese  "  factories '' — many  of  them  owned  by  the  farmers  co- 
operatively— within  their  boundaries.  So  well  known  and  so  reli- 
able is  the  Government  hall  mark  that,  if  his  goods  are  certified  to 
be  of  the  finest  grade,  the  shipper  can  sell  them  "  to  arrive ''  c.  i.  f., 
while  certain  creameries  and  factories  of  special  repute  can  dispose 
of  their  produce  months  in  advance.  The  large  wholesale  dealers 
will  not  bother  about  the  scrappy  supplies,  of  varying  quantities  and 
qualities,  of  English  goods  while  they  can  get  uniform  parcels  in 
large  quantities  of  colonial  and  continental  produce.  Again,  the 
combined  dairy  interests  of  Victoria  have  been  able  to  get  the  rate 
of  freight  to  England  reduced  for  the  next  three  years  from  Jd.  to 
fd.  per  pound  of  butter.  First  and  last  co-operation  is  the  secret  of 
success. 

Large   Farms   and   Co-operation. 

The  one  common  link  between  all  these  different  countries  is 
that  they  are  mainly  peasant  countries  in  which  small  scale  farm- 
ing is  the  dominant  form.  Now  it  would  appear  that  large  scale 
farming  tends  to  individualism,  whereas  small  holdings  make  evident 
the  advantages  of  mutual  assistance.  To  the  large  farmer  the  neigh- 
boring large  farmers  appear  as  his  immediate  competitors,  obscuring 
the  fact  that  there  is  room  for  all  so  long  as  such  large  imports  come 
in  from  abroad.  Hence  arise  mutual  jealousies,  unwillingness  to  let 
his  neighbors  know  his  customers,  the  fear  of  helping  his  rivals  to 
make  a  profit — all  the  petty  causes  which  unite  to  prevent  such 
simple  forms  of  combination  as  a  joint  stock  creamery  or  associated 
consignments  of  farm  produce  by  railway.  "  My  experience,"  says 
Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  "  is  that  large  farmers  absolutely  refuse  to 
combine.  Small  holdings  seem  to  be  essential  to  successful  co- 
operation." 

That  the  large  farm  system  is  the  main  cause  of  the  opposition 
to  combination  appears  more  convincingly  when  we  consider  the 
spread  of  co-operation    among   the  peasant  proprietors  of  Ireland, 
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where  the  revival  of  agriculture  is  solely  due  to  combined  action 
among  the  peasants.  Even  in  England,  in  those  districts  where 
small  holdings  prevail,  we  find  co-operation  flourishing.  Thus  the 
Evesham  fruit  growers  combine  to  sell  direct  without  a  middleman. 
The  Rew  Farm  (Dorset)  peasant  proprietors  co-operate  in  ploughing 
and  threshing.  The  Vale  of  Tivy  (Cardigan)  Society  has  600 
members,  makes  joint  purchases  of  supplies,  and  undertakes  the 
bulk  sale  of  its  members'  Christmas  poultry  and  pigs.  The  Emlyn 
Society  also  sells  poultry.  The  Welsh  societies  are  grouped  in  a 
federation,  which  in  IQ03  made  purchases  on  behalf  of  its  members 
to  the  amount  of  ^25,000. 

Small   Farms   and   Landlordism. 

Side  by  side  with  this  phenomenon  of  the  development  of  com- 
bination among  small  holders  is  the  other  that  small  farms  yield  a 
better  rent  than  large  ones  and  are  in  more  demand,  as  may  be  seen 
from  almost  every  page  of  Mr.  Rider  Haggard's  great  enquiry.  It 
may  be  asked  why  then  cannot  we  leave  things  to  their  natural 
development  ?  The  more  profitable  forms  of  agriculture  must  neces- 
sarily drive  out  the  less  profitable.  The  answer  is  that  many 
landlords  cannot  afford  the  capital  outlay  required  to  equip  with 
buildings,  fences,  etc.,  the  small  farms  into  which  the  existing  large 
farms  might  be  divided.  Many  others  violently  object  to  small 
holdings  on  account  of  the  additional  trouble  they  give,  the  resulting 
interference  with  sport,  and  other  anti-social  reasons.  An  even 
more  serious  objection  is  the  unduly  high  rents  charged  for  small 
holdings.  Thus  Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  after  quoting  instances  near 
Bewdley  of  a  40  acre  farm  paying  50s.  an  acre,  while  an  adjoining 
farm  of  250  acres  of  similar  land  was  rented  at  20s.  an  acre,  and  of  a 
rent  of  ^40  a  year  for  24  acres  of  poor  land,  while  a  neighboring 
farm  of  between  300  and  400  acres  paid  only  12s.  or  13s.  an  acre, 
says  : — ''  Although  it  must  be  remembered  that  little  holdings  are 
necessarily  more  expensive  than  large  ones,  since  the  landlord  must 
be  remunerated  for  the  cost  and  upkeep  of  the  extra  set  of  buildings, 
I  admit  that  the  difference  in  the  price  asked  seems  to  me  excessive. 
.  .  .  As  a  remedy,  I  suggest  thai  such  tenancies  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  under  the  management  of  county  councils  or  other 
public  bodies,  which  could  buy  the  land  in  large  blocks  and  sell  or 
let  it  out  in  small  ones  without  being  exposed  to  the  temptation  of 
seeking  to  take  advantage  of  the  demand  in  order  to  secure  an 
extravagant  profit." 

The  small  holding  also  gives  the  laborer  his  first  opportunity  01 
rising.  With  a  little  capital  he  can  raise  himself  out  of  the  position 
of  a  drudge  and  undertake  work  requiring  intelligence  and  foresight. 
As  to  the  efficiency  of  small  holdings,  even  when  very  small,  in 
stemming  the  rural  exodus,  Mr.  Winfrey  gives  some  interesting 
evidence.  Taking  19  parishes  round  Spalding,  the  population  in 
1881  was  38,780  ;  in  1891,  36,507  ;  and  in  1901,  36,392.  In  the 
last  decade  the  population  in  this  area  has  been  almost  stationary, 
whereas  elsewhere  it  has  declined  rapidly  and  no  other  reason  can 
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be  assigned  except  the  allotments  and  small  holdings  movement 
since  1887,  in  consequence  of  which  some  2,300  acres  are  now 
cultivated  in  allotments  and  830  acres  in  small  holdings. 

Peasant   Proprietorship. 

Since  then  small  farms  are  themselves  profitable  and  tend  to  the 
growth  of  co-operation,  since  further  they  increase  the  rural  popu- 
lation by  offering  an  inducement  to  the  laborers  to  stay  on  the  land, 
we  are  justified  in  taking  this  system  as  the  most  advantageous 
basis  for  the  reconstruction  of  agriculture.  Complete  analogy  with 
foreign  countries  and  with  Ireland  would,  however,  lead  us  to  the 
introduction  of  a  peasant  proprietary.  Several  reasons  militate 
against  this.  All  the  advantages  of  peasant  proprietorship  can  be 
secured  by  according  to  farmers  a  sufficient  security  of  tenure,  while 
by  not  having  to  purchase  his  farm,  the  tenant  would  have  his 
capital  free  for  stocking  his  holding.  There  is  also  no  means  of 
getting  rid  of  an  incompetent  peasant  proprietor  except  through  the 
Bankruptcy  Court.  Men  of  small  resources,  again,  fall  easy  victims 
to  changes  in  the  world  market  for  agricultural  produce  ;  and  the 
peasantry  of  Germany,  as  well  as  of  many  English  districts,  are 
burdened  with  mortgages.  The  creation  of  a  peasant  proprietary 
would  introduce  us  to  troublesome  questions  of  inheritance,  sub- 
letting, and  splitting  up  of  properties.  Furthermore,  there  are 
certain  troublesome  social  phenomena,  results  of  peasant  pro- 
prietorship, such  as  the  "  two  children  "  family,  from  which  we  may 
well  ask  to  be  spared.  The  hard  grinding  toil  on  small  properties 
has  also  bad  psychical  effects.  On  the  small  copyholds  in  Downham 
(Cambridgeshire)  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  quotes  Canon  Thornton  that 
the  conditions  of  life  are  "  brutalizing  in  their  hardness,"  and  that 
the  people  "  grow  stolid,  hard,  and  capricious."  The  Small 
Holdings  Act  of  1890  was  specially  designed  to  aid  the  creation  of 
peasant  proprietors,  but,  from  that  point  of  view,  has  been  a 
complete  failure.  Being  forced  by  urgent  necessity  to  intervene 
with  all  the  power  of  the  State  to  rescue  the  land  from  the  mis- 
management of  one  set  of  private  owners,  it  would  be  a  shortsighted 
policy  on  our  part  to  hand  it  over  to  another  class  of  private  owners, 
and  that  one  which  has  always  been  stubbornly  and  timorously 
conservative. 

Socialists  and  Bonanza  Farms. 

There  is  one  socialist  agricultural  ideal  which  has  so  far  been  left 
untouched.  Extending  manufacturing  development  to  agriculture 
and  arguing  on  analogy  with  the  bonanza  farms  of  America,  some 
have  contemplated  a  future  in  which  England  would  be  cut  up  into 
large  farms  with  a  specialized  cultivation,  worked  by  machinery,  and 
managed  by  State  officials.  Much  the  same  ideas  are  put  forward  by 
some  landlords.  This  solution  leaves  out  of  account  one  of  our 
objects,  the  settling  of  more  people  on  the  land.  It  is  a  plan  to  do 
without  agricultural  laborers,  not  to  increase  them.  On  economic 
grounds  we  have  reason  to  doubt  whether  giant  farms  are  suited  to 
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our  conditions.  In  America  they  are  now  being  broken  up,  while  we 
have  quite  enough  evidence,  from  the  published  results  of  small 
holdings,  that  volume  of  output  and  quality  of  product  do  not 
necessarily  depend  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  area  cultivated  as  a 
unit.  In  an  old  country  what  is  needed  is  intensive  cultivation,  the 
most  careful  attention  to  the  peculiarities  of  each  separate  field. 
This  is  best  attained  by  farms  of  moderate  size  cultivated  by  persons 
having  a  direct  personal  interest  in  getting  continuously  the  largest 
and  most  marketable  product  out  of  the  soil. 

Graduated  Farms. 

While,  however,  as  has  been  said,  small  farms  must  form  the 
basis  of  our  new  organization,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  the  farms 
need  be  small.  Even  at  present  a  competent  farmer  with  plenty  of 
capital  and  a  reasonable  rent,  who  employs  scientific  methods  and 
adapts  his  knowledge  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  market  can  and 
does  make  farming  pay,  and  with  the  increase  of  the  agricultural 
population,  the  labor  question  would  be  to  some  extent  solved.  It  is 
also  most  desirable  to  avoid  that  monotony  of  rural  society  which 
would  result  from  holdings  of  uniform  size,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  maximum  of  capacity  would  be  satisfied  by  a  farm 
only  large  enough  to  occupy  a  man  and  his  family  and,  perhaps,  one 
or  two  assistants.  The  term  "small  farm"  is  itself  incapable  of  sharp 
definition  ;  according  to  the  crop  and  method  of  culture  it  may  be 
anything  from  20  to  1 50  acres.  From  all  points  of  view,  not  least 
from  the  social,  the  sanest  ideal  is  that  of  a  graduated  style  of  land 
division,  resting  firmly  on  a  broad  basis  of  small  farms  and  rising 
above  into  larger  holdings  of  different  sizes  such  as  will  give  employ- 
ment to  all  grades  of  agricultural  talent. 

Land  Nationalization. 

Our  ultimate  aim  is  to  bring  the  whole  of  the  land  into  national 
ownership,  but  before  we  buy  we  want  to  know  what  would  be  a 
fair  price  after  allowing  for  fair  wages  to  the  laborer  and  fair  profits 
to  the  farmer,  and  we  do  not  want  to  have  all  the  land  of  the 
country  on  our  hands  before  we  are  quite  sure  what  we  are  going 
to  do  with  it  and  have  acquired  the  skill  and  knowledge  necessary 
for  its  management.  In  this  matter  we  must  proceed  gradually. 
Nor  do  we  contemplate  administration  from  Whitehall.  Agri- 
culture is  precisely  the  thing  which  demands  local  management 
and  control.  The  function  of  the  central  government  is  to  assist  the 
local  authorities  with  its  credit,  to  superintend  their  financial  arrange- 
ments, and  to  conduct  the  scientific  study  of  agriculture. 

Constructive    Measures. 
Statutory  Agricultural  Committees :  Constitution. 

At  present  we  have  the  germ  of  local  administration  in  the  Small 
Holdings  Committee,  which  every  county  council  is  bound  by  statute 
to  form.     But  the  urban  as  well  as  the  rural  areas  are  concerned  with 
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agriculture  ;  their  supplies  of  eggs,  poultry,  vegetables,  fruit,  butter, 
cheese  and,  above  all,  of  milk  may  well  come  from  their  own  neighbor- 
hood, and  the  utilization  of  the  land  immediately  bordering  on  their 
margins  is  of  prime  importance  to  them.  Consequently,  we  propose 
the  constitution  in  each  county  council  area  of  a  statutory  Agri- 
cultural Committee  composed  of  members  of  the  county  council 
and  of  all  borough  councils  within  its  geographical  area.  To  this 
joint  committee  will  be  entrusted  the  management  of  all  the  lands 
which  may  be  acquired  from  private  owners.  A  smaller  area  than 
a  county  would  hardly  give  us  the  requisite  choice  among  men 
of  ability,  but  to  the  parish  councils  might  be  delegated  certain 
minor  functions  at  the  will  of  the  committee.  It  must  also  be 
made  possible,  by  the  grant  of  suitable  subsistence  and  travelling 
allowances,  for  any  qualified  man  to  take  part  in  this  work,  and 
not  merely  the  man  with  a  horse  and  trap  who  at  present  has 
almost  a  monopoly  of  county  government.  When  the  new 
system  has  got  thoroughly  to  work  and  its  possibilities  become 
clearer,  it  may  become  advisable  to  link  up  these  committees  into 
larger  areas,  as  has  been  proposed  in  other  branches  of  local  ad- 
ministration. But  at  first  it  will  be  better  to  begin  at  as  many 
points  as  possible,  and  to  conciliate  and,  as  it  were,  circumvent,  rural 
conservatism  by  sticking  to  known  areas.  The  expenses  of  the 
committee  would  be  a  charge  on  the  rents  received,  though,  per- 
haps, at  first  there  might  be  a  small  charge  on  the  rates  for  starting 
the  machinery. 

Powers   and   Terms   of  Compulsory   Purchase. 

The  Committee  would  have  power  to  acquire  land  compulsorily. 
If  a  fair  rent  had  already  been  fixed,  then  the  purchase  would 
proceed  on  the  lines  of  securing  to  the  vendor  his  net  income,  that 
is,  the  rent,  less  the  expenditure  of  about  one-fourth  on  repairs  and 
improvements,  which  is  necessary  to  keep  the  land  in  a  lettable 
condition.  If  such  a  rent  has  not  been  fixed,  then  its  ascertainment 
would  form  a  preliminary  to  purchase.  It  is  not  proposed  to  buy 
out  at  full  price  a  landlord  whose  rent  comes  from  the  sweating  of 
the  farmer  and  the  laborer.  Nor  would  cash  necessarily  pass.  All 
that  we  are  bound  to  do  is  to  guarantee  to  the  vendor  the  income 
he  could  derive  from  the  land  under  fair  conditions.  This  would 
mean  the  creation  of  a  new  national  stock,  the  interest  on  which 
would  be  a  first  charge  on  the  net  produce  of  the  land.  Regulations 
would  also  have  to  be  adopted  to  secure  to  an  owner  who  wished  to 
retain  his  residence  sufficient  land  to  preserve  the  amenities  of  his 
house  ;  and  he  should  also  be  entitled  to  require  that  the  committee 
should  purchase  a  whole  estate,  and  not  "  pick  the  eyes  "  out  of  his 
property.  The  central  government  would  come  in  as  a  guarantor  of 
the  stock,  and,  before  its  sanction  was  given  to  the  issue,  it  would 
have  to  satisfy  itself  that  the  purchase  was  made  on  proper  terms. 
It  also  goes  without  saying  that  we  expect  that  the  incomes  of  the 
expropriated  landlords  would  be  liable  to  that  heavy  and  differential 
taxation  to  which  we  hope  that  all  idle  drawers  of  rent  and  interest 
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will  be  subjected  in  the  near  future.  A  precedent  for  the  national 
resumption  of  land  can  be  found  in  the  law  of  New  Zealand,  under 
which  up  to  March,  1904,  131  estates,  aggregating  615,255  acres, 
have  been  recovered  at  a  cost  of  over  ^2,939,155.  There  are  now 
2,745  tenants  on  the  subdivided  area,  and  the  profit  to  the  State, 
after  paying  interest  on  the  purchase  loan  and  cost  of  administration, 
exceeds  ^50,000  a  year.  In  addition  an  estate  of  some  80,000  acres 
has  been  taken  over  under  the  land  tax  assessment  law  and  is 
returning  a  good  profit.  If  it  were  thought  desirable  to  experiment 
on  a  somewhat  large  scale  before  embarking  on  a  policy  of  com- 
pulsory purchase,  we  might  try  the  small  farm  principle  on  the 
Crown  lands  (69,500  acres)  and  the  estates  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  (279,000  acres).  There  it  could  be  tested  on  a 
variety  of  soils  and  under  very  diverse  conditions.  There  are  also 
about  650,000  acres  of  glebe  lands  which  might  at  once  be  placed 
under  local  administration. 

Terms   of  Leasing. 

The  Committee  would  next  have  to  divide  the  land  into  farms 
according  to  the  demand,  and  these  might  vary  in  extent  from  small 
accommodation  holdings  for  village  tradesmen  and  others  who 
wished  to  carry  on  some  land  culture  in  addition  to  their  ordinary 
occupations  up  to  any  size  for  which  a  reliable  tenant  could  be 
obtained  ;  but  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  number  of  settlers  on 
the  land  would  always  be  kept  prominently  in  view.  It  would  not 
be  the  primary  aim  of  the  Committee  to  settle  on  the  land  the  "  un- 
employed" or  men  who  had  been  failures  in  every  rank  of  life.  Its 
object  would  be  to  pick  men  who  understood  agriculture,  and 
preferably  those  with  some  capital.  Some  heavy  expenditure  would 
be  required  to  equip  the  holdings  with  the  necessary  buildings, 
fences,  and  roads.  Tenancies  would  be  granted  for  seven  years,  or 
for  twenty-one  years,  revisible  at  periods  of  seven  years,  so  that  the 
tenant  might  not  be  able  to  appropriate  the  unearned  increment  of 
the  land  ;  but  it  should  also  be  clearly  understood  that  a  satisfactory 
tenant  would  not  be  arbitrarily  disturbed  in  his  holding.  At  the 
same  time,  no  mercy  would  be  extended  to  a  bad  cultivator ;  and 
when  a  tenant  left  his  holding,  either  by  the  efflux  of  time,  or  for 
any  other  reason,  he  would  have  no  tenant  right  to  dispose  of,  but 
would  only  be  entitled  to  compensation  for  unexhausted  improve- 
ments, and  to  a  fair  settlement  of  accounts  as  between  himself  and 
the  Committee.  Rents  would  be  fixed  and  disputes  settled  by 
the  independent  Agricultural  Court,  which  would  also  continue  the 
regulation  of  agricultural  wages.  Exploitation  of  the  economically 
weak  must  not  be  permitted  even  to  a  communal  authority.  It 
would  be  within  the  power  of  the  Committee  to  rent  farms  to  co- 
operative associations  of  laborers,  if  satisfied  as  to  their  industrial 
and  financial  capacity.  Arrangements  might  also  be  made  whereby 
a  town  could  run  its  own  dairy  farm  or  farms,  since  this  is  probably 
the  only  way  in  which  a  municipality  can  be  sure  of  an  uncon- 
taminated   supply   of    milk.     Further,   the   Committee    should    be 
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encouraged,  or,  perhaps,  directed,  to  establish  labor  colonies  of 
different  classes  on  which  persons  unemployed  through  stress  of 
trade  might  obtain  useful  employment,  and  the  surplus  population 
of  the  towns  might  be  restored  to  physical  efficiency  and  put  in  the 
way  of  earning  their  living. 

Stocking  the   Farms. 

It  is  a  more  novel  proposal,  but  one  probably  necessary,  to  suggest 
that  the  Committee  might  aid  its  tenants  in  stocking  their  farms. 
We  are  not  without  precedents.  The  Irish  Board  of  Agriculture 
grants  loans  at  three  per  cent,  to  creameries  for  the  purchase  of 
Pasteurizing  plant  on  the  collective  bond  of  the  members.  The 
Congested  Districts  Board  of  Ireland  provides  fishermen  with  boats 
on  periodical  payments,  and  between  the  5th  August,  1891,  and  the 
31st  March,  1904,  spent  ;^i  13,894  in  buying  horses,  asses,  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  poultry,  implements,  etc.,  for  resale  to  its  tenants. 
New  Zealand  in  1894,  Victoria  in  1890  and  1896,  New  South  Wales 
in  1899  and  1902,  passed  Acts  allowing  advances  to  settlers  on  mort- 
gage, while  West  Australia  in  1894  and  1896,  South  Australia  in 
1895,  and  Queensland  in  1901  established  land  banks  with  State 
loans  to  promote  the  occupation,  cultivation,  and  improvement  of 
agricultural  lands.  We  may  also  mention  the  advances  made  to 
landlords  under  the  Drainage  and  Improvement  Acts,  and  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Royal  Commission  that  public  money  should 
be  advanced  to  owners  *'  for  the  purpose  of  agricultural  improve- 
ments "  at  a  fair  rate  of  interest.  ^^4,000,000  were  advanced  by  the 
Exchequer  under  the  early  Drainage  Acts.  We,  therefore,  contem- 
plate that  an  Agricultural  Committee  should  encourage  the  union  of 
its  tenants  into  agricultural  associations  to  which  it  should  make 
advances  on  the  collective  guarantee  of  the  members  for  the  purpose 
of  stocking  farms.  The  Committee  would  borrow  the  money  from 
which  to  make  loans  on  a  national  guarantee,  the  interest  being  a 
first  charge  on  the  capital  of  the  farms.  In  this  way  the  difficulty  of 
allotting  the  loan  among  the  component  bodies  of  the  Committee 
would  be  small.  The  risk  in  any  case  would  not  be  great.  Respon- 
sibility for  making  the  advances  to  individuals  would  lie  with  the 
association,  which  would  be  bound  in  self-defence  to  see  to  it  that 
the  borrower  was  of  good  character.  In  this  way  we  would  follow 
the  excellent  example  of  the  Continental  associations,  and  it  is 
worth  noting  that  the  moral  character  of  the  villagers  generally 
improves  where  there  is  an  association  so  that  they  may  qualify  for 
a  loan.  It  is  better  that  the  Committee  should  make  advances  to 
such  an  association  rather  than  stock  the  farms  itself,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  additional  security,  but  on  account  of  the  impulse 
given  to  co-operation.  The  farmers  could  also  utilize  these  associa- 
tions for  the  joint  purchase  of  seeds,  manures,  etc.,  and  also  for  sale 
of  farm  produce.  One  specialty  of  farm  capital  is  that  much  of  it  is 
only  used  for  a  brief  part  of  the  year  and  lies  idle  during  the  rest, 
such  as  reapers,  etc.,  which  are  also  too  costly  for  the  small  man. 
Aided  by  loans  from  the  Committee,  an  association  might  purchase 
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such  machines  and  hold  them  in  common  property,  letting  them  out 
in  rotation  among  the  members.  The  improvement  of  our  cattle 
and  sheep  herds  might  also  be  furthered  by  the  common  ownership 
of  pedigree  bulls  and  rams  in  the  same  way. 

Marketing  the   Produce. 

The  Agricultural  Committees  might  still  further  assist  the  farmers 
by  helping  to  organize  the  sale  of  their  produce.  To  some  extent 
this  would  be  done  by  the  extension  of  light  railways  and  motor 
services  in  order  to  improve  the  means  of  communication  and  trans- 
port. The  Post  Office  might  also  institute  an  agricultural  parcels 
post.  But  even  after  everything  had  been  done  in  this  way,  and  even 
after  railway  rates  had  been  reduced  as  a  result  of  nationalization, 
much  would  remain  to  be  done  before  railway  transport  was  organ- 
ized in  the  cheapest  possible  fashion.  Once  again  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  affords  us  a  precedent,  for  it  for  some  years  bought 
fish  from  the  fishermen  on  the  West  Coast  of  Ireland,  cured  them, 
and  arranged  for  their  sale  in  Manchester  ;  when  it  had  proved  to  the 
private  fish-dealers  that  a  lucrative  trade  was  possible  it  retired 
from  the  business. 

A  beginning  might  be  made  by  getting  municipal  supplies  from 
the  communal  tenants — the  grain,  dairy  and  vegetable  products  for 
the  workhouses  and  industrial  schools,  fodder  for  the  municipal 
horses,  and  the  horses  themselves  might  be  bred  on  the  communally 
owned  farms.  If  the  milk  supply  is  municipalized  that  would  afford 
an  opportunity  for  further  integration.  The  government  might  buy 
their  remounts  direct  from  the  farmers,  sending  good  stallions  into 
the  different  districts,  or  might  even  start  large  horse  farms.  The 
War  Office  and  Admiralty  might  also  arrange  for  supplies  of  butter, 
cheese,  bacon  and  vegetables  from  the  county  tenants.  Some  things 
might  also  be  done  for  the  supply  of  the  general  market.  Working 
through  the  agricultural  associations  the  Agricultural  Committees 
might  make  advances  for  the  starting  of  creameries,  and  might  super- 
vise the  grading  and  standardizing  of  butter  and  cheese.  The 
certificate  of  the  Irish  Board  of  Agriculture  is  valued  by  the  Irish 
tenants,  and  has  had  good  results  in  improving  the  quality  of  the 
products.  Packing  and  forwarding  agencies  might  be  started  in 
various  centres,  to  collect  agricultural  produce,  grade  it,  and  forward 
it  to  the  markets  in  quantities  large  enough  to  secure  the  best  terms 
from  the  railway  companies.  From  each  agency  collectors  might 
tour  the  neighboring  districts  in  regular  circuits,  collecting  eggs,  etc., 
from  the  farn>ers  and  cottagers.  The  L.  and  N.W.  Railway  Company 
collects  ducks  in  the  Aylesbury  district  in  its  own  carts  and  sends 
them  to  London.  The  low  value  of  much  British  farm  produce 
is  due  to  imperfect  grading  and  careless  packing,  defects  which 
would  be  remedied  at  the  agency.  The  expenses  incurred  would, 
of  course,  form  a  first  charge  on  the  prices  obtained.  Co-operative 
jam  factories  might  also  be  set  up  in  fruit-growing  counties.  The 
natural  sale  area  of  any  rural  district  is  the  towns  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  and  the  Committees  would  turn  their  attention  to  obtaining 
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proper  market  facilities  in  these  by  establishing  sale  agencies. 
Negotiations  might  also  be  opened  up  with  co-operative  stores  for 
the  supply  of  agricultural  produce  to  be  re-sold  to  their  members. 
The  general  principle  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  that  the  market  is  large 
enough  to  allow  all  British  growers  to  dispose  of  all  their  produce 
provided  it  is  of  the  same  quality  and  cheapness  as  foreign  produce, 
and  that  consequently  it  is  their  business  to  co-operate  in  order  to 
secure  the  best  terms  of  sale  instead  of  entering  into  foolish  com- 
petition with  each  other. 

We  need  not  be  disappointed,  however,  if  not  much  produce 
comes  into  the  market  from  the  smaller  classes  of  holdings,  especially 
those  where  the  occupiers  follow  some  other  avocation  as  well. 
Mr.  Winfrey,  writing  of  the  small  holdings  in  Spalding,  says  :  "  The 
tenant  is  well  aware  that  his  best  policy  is >  not  to  sell  at  all,  but 
consume  as  much  as  possible  of  his  produce  in  the  form  of  potatoes, 
vegetables,  home-baked  bread,  home-fed  bacon  and  home-grown 
broad  beans,  not  to  name  a  couple  of  domestic  fowls  occasionally  on 
Sunday  for  dinner.  In  this  way  he  avoids  selling  his  produce  in  a 
bulk  at  a  low  figure,  and  having  to  buy  bread  and  meat.  His  table 
can  generally  be  well  stocked  with  plain  food  from  the  land,  leaving 
his  wages  free  for  other  purposes.  Straw,  too,  is  a  great  convenience. 
It  makes  possible  the  Christmas  fat  pig."  Such  small  holders  would 
particularly  profit  from  the  collecting  agencies  suggested  above. 
Poultry  rearing  is  best  undertaken  as  an  adjunct  to  other  farming  ; 
to  devote  an  acre  or  two  of  a  small  farm  to  bush  or  tree  fruit,  or  to 
early  vegetables,  is  generally  a  safe  source  of  good  profit.  But  the 
cost  of  getting  the  goods  to  market  often  destroys  all  the  grower's 
gain.  The  institution  of  a  daily  motor  goods  service  connecting  a 
small  farm  district  with  the  nearest  town  or  a  suitable  railway  station, 
consequently,  commends  itself  to  us  as  not  only  convenient  to  the 
grower  but  also  advantageous  to  the  public. 

So  far  we  have  discussed  what  the  State  can  do  to  put  land, 
capital  and  a  market  within  reach  of  the  agriculturist.  One  thing 
still  remains — skill — and  the  State  can  aid  in  its  provision. 

Educating  the   Agriculturist. 

Beginning  at  the  bottom,  education  in  country  districts  must  be 
aimed  more  directly  than  it  is  to-day  at  fitting  the  children  for  a 
rural  life.  We  will  make  no  truce  with  the  proposal  to  supply 
farmers  with  cheap  child  labor  in  the  guise  of  a  seasonal  half-time 
system  on  the  plea  that  if  boys  are  not  applied  early  to  farm 
labor,  they  will  abandon  the  land.  When  a  career  on  the  land 
is  offered  to  the  agricultural  laborer's  son,  it  will  be  found  that 
a  good  education,  if  not  entirely  bookish,  will  fit,  and  not  unfit, 
him  for  his  work.  This  is  even  more  true  of  middle  class  education, 
so  lamentably  faulty  in  country  districts.  Continuation  school  work 
in  agricultural  subjects  might  also  be  tried  for  the  benefit  of  lads 
who  have  left  school.  Existing  agricultural  colleges  are  doing  good 
work,  but  there  should  be  more  of  them  ;  and  their  instruction 
should   be   brought   within    the   reach    of    the   small   holder,    who 
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might  be  able  to  take  a  special  course,  but  could  not  afford  much  in 
fees.  In  other  ways  technical  instruction  might  be  brought  to  the 
doors,  as  it  were,  of  the  farmers.  Already  some  county  councils 
send  travelling  dairies  round  the  countryside  to  instruct  dairy 
workers  ;  but  this  tends  to  perpetuate  the  private  dairy,  whereas  the 
future  lies  with  the  co-operative  dairy  of  the  Danish  stamp.  Agri- 
cultural organizers  and  instructors  might  be  employed  who,  by 
personal  visits,  or  by  holding  quite  small  meetings,  might  give  the 
farmers  much  useful  instruction  and  information,  and  help  to  keep 
them  up  to  date  both  as  regards  markets  and  the  application  of 
science  to  agriculture.  The  formation  of  farmers'  clubs,  shows,  agri- 
cultural societies,  and  the  vivification  of  those  now  existing,  would 
help  to  this  end.  In  agricultural  research  we  are  lamentably  behind 
every  other  country,  our  colonies  included.  We  have  relied  on  the 
munificence  of  a  few  individuals,  and  lately  on  the  enterprise  of  the 
universities.  This  is  a  matter  of  the  most  urgent  importance.  To 
take  but  one  example,  the  future  of  British  wheat  farming  will  turn 
largely  on  the  possibility  of  evolving  by  cross  fertilization  a  new 
wheat  combining  the  good  baking  qualities  of  Canadian  wheat  and 
the  large  cropping  qualities  of  British  wheat.  Our  State  contri- 
bution to  this  object  has  been  ;^ioo.  Such  misguided  parsimony 
must  cease.  The  main  duty  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the 
future  must  be  the  purveying  of  information,  and  it  must  be  given 
funds  to  enable  it  to  become  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  at  present 
the  intelligence  department  of  rural  Britain.  Among  other  insti- 
tutions bearing  upon  this  work,  it  must  organize  a  research  depart- 
ment in  which  the  best  agricultural  talent  that  can  be  obtained  will 
be  constantly  at  work  on  the  improvement  of  agricultural  methods 
and  processes  and  the  solution  of  urgent  agricultural  problems. 

The  Agriculturist  of  the  Future. 

Many  writers  dilate  upon  the  dulness  of  rural  life,  and  to  the 
agricultural  laborer  it  must  be  dull  enough.  Underpaid,  underfed, 
badly  housed,  with  little  pleasure  in  the  present  and  scant  hope  for 
the  future,  and  with  a  tradition  of  oppression  from  all  the  classes 
above  him — the  liberty  and  the  squalid  attractions  of  the  great 
town  easily  overpower  the  few  ties  that  bind  him  to  the  country." 
This  is  the  kind  of  life  we  desire  to  change.  Give  him  a  decent 
wage,  decent  food,  a  decent  house,  security  from  the  interference  of 
squire,  farmer  and  parson  in  his  private  affairs,  and,  above  all,  a  real 
chance  of  bettering  himself,  and  we  shall  see  a  new  style  of  agri- 
cultural worker.  There  is  something  in  the  *'  magic  of  property," 
above  all  of  property  in  oneself. 

Much  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  the  housing  problem  is 
solved,  not  merely  the  house  accommodation  but  the  grouping  of 
the  houses.  The  large  farm,  which  some  look  to  for  the  salvation 
of  agriculture,  with  its  isolated  farmhouse  (or  perhaps  an  absentee 
farmer  in  a  town  some  miles  away),  staffed  by  a  few  shepherds  or 

*  Sec  Fabian  Tract  No.  iiS,  "The  Secret  of  Rural  Depopulation.'* 
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engineers,  does  not  sound  as  if  likely  to  add  much  to  the  gaiety  of 
rural  life.  When  the  local  authority  builds  cottages  for  laborers  it 
must  build  them  neither  in  isolated  ones  or  twos  about  a  farm  nor 
yet  in  close  conglomerations  in  some  marshy  hollow,  but  in  loose 
clusters,  surrounded  with  gardens,  interspersed  with  the  bigger 
houses  of  the  larger  farmers.  The  dwelling  houses  of  the  small 
farmers  might  be  in  the  same  or  similar  groups,  while  the  farm 
buildings  were  on  the  holdings  some  distance  away  but  yet  within 
easy  reach.  In  this  way  a  chain  of  associated  life  would  run  through 
the  countryside.  With  the  revival  of  agriculture  would  come  also 
the  revival  of  the  small  towns  which  at  present  decay  with  the  decay 
of  rural  industry.  In  this  way,  in  a  real  and  practical  sense,  the 
towns  would  be  "  spread  over  the  country,"  and  a  stimulus  given  to 
the  decentralization  of  manufacture.  Round  their  suburbs  would 
run  a  ring  of  farms,  and  within  their  precincts  many  of  the  workers 
on  the  nearer  large  holdings  might  reside.  The  outer  village-clusters 
would  be  closely  connected  with  them  by  motor  services  and  light 
railways.  In  all  these  ways  the  best  elements  of  town  and  country 
life  would  be  interfused.  The  rural  districts  would  be  more  closely 
settled,  and  while  the  general  health  of  the  nation  would  be  im- 
proved, dulness  and  apathy  would  be  eliminated  from  country  life. 

Summary. 

To  sum  up  :  the  breakdown  of  private  enterprise  in  agriculture 
has  left  us  with  landlords  and  farmers  impoverished,  with  agricul- 
tural laborers  earning  less  than,  or  just  over,  subsistence  wages. 
Much  capital  has  been  lost,  the  agricultural  population  has  declined 
to  a  dangerous  degree.  There  is  no  organization  for  the  supply  of 
our  growing  town  markets,  everywhere  is  chaos,  while  the  foreign 
producer  every  day  gains  ground  by  superior  organization.  It  is 
necessary  for  the  State  to  interfere,  partly  to  secure  the  better 
utilization  of  our  national  resources,  partly  to  increase  our  agricul- 
tural population.  We  must  look  forward  to  five  and  twenty  years  of 
resolute  effort  ;  prosperity  cannot  be  restored  in  a  day.  The  class 
most  needing  protection,  the  laborers,  must  be  dealt  with  first  in 
order  to  raise  them  to  a  decent  level  of  comfort.  A  living  wage 
must  be  secured  to  them  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  farmers'  rents 
must  be  fixed  at  a  fair  level.  An  Agricultural  Court  must  be  set  up 
in  each  county  to  regulate  wages  and  fix  rents.  Continental  success 
in  agriculture  depends  on  co-operation,  and  that  in  turn  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  peasant  proprietor  system.  That  system  for  sundry 
reasons  cannot  be  adopted  here,  but  its  advantages  can  be  obtained 
through  security  of  tenure.  The  small  farm  system  should,  there- 
fore, form  the  basis  of  our  reconstruction,  free  play  being  left  for  a 
graded  system  of  farms  where  possible.  In  each  county  an  Agri- 
cultural Committee  should  have  compulsory  power  to  acquire  land 
and  let  it  out  to  tenants,  chiefly  small  holders.  It  should  have 
power  to  advance  capital  to  individuals  on  the  collective  guarantee 
of  its  tenants,  and  it  should  be  its  duty  to  organize  the  collection  of 
farm  produce  and  its  disposal  in  the  market. 
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All  the  evidence  we  possess  points  to  the  probability  that  in  this 
way  we  should  increase  our  agricultural  population,  and  thereby 
ameliorate  many  town  problems.  Yet  it  is  risky  and  certainly 
revolutionary,  but  that  is  always  the  case  when  order  has  to  be 
brought  out  of  chaos.  The  process,  however,  will  be  gradual,  not 
catastrophic,  and  as  it  goes  on  the  rural  dwellers  will  learn  that 
county  government  is  not  something  outside  them,  but  that  it  is 
themselves,  concerned  with  their  interests,  flourishing  with  their 
prosperity,  decaying  in  their  adversity.  When  this  lesson  has  been 
learned,  the  development  will  proceed  swiftly  and  harmoniously  to 
the  desired  end. 
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State    Control    of    Trusts* 


The  common  use  of  the  term  "  Trust "  is  not  marked  by  any  scientific 
precision  but  rather  conveys  an  abusive  by-meaning.  Here  we  shall 
use  it  to  denote  all  organizations  designed  to  control  competition, 
whatever  be  their  form,  and  whether  intended  to  be  temporary  or 
permanent  in  duration.  It  thus  includes  not  only  the  huge  amal- 
gamations of  many  businesses,  where  the  original  firms  are  replaced 
by  one  permanent  company,  but  also  the  temporary  syndicates, 
associations,  or  kartells,  where  the  associated  manufacturers  bind 
themselves  by  private  penalties  for  specific  objects  for  definite  periods 
of  time,  but  otherwise  retain  their  separate  individuality.  Whether 
they  are  simple  associations  to  fix  rates  of  discount  and  terms  of 
delivery,  or  price  associations,  or  syndicates  to  pool  output,  or  asso- 
ciatiations  to  concentrate  the  sale  of  the  products  of  the  combining 
firms,  these  terminable  associations  are  marked  by  the  surrender  of  a 
progressively  increasing  share  of  independence,  of  freedom  to  com- 
pete. At  last,  with  the  amalgamation,  we  have  the  complete  extinc- 
tion of  competition. 

The   Abolition    of  Trusts. 

Such  a  thorough  reversal  of  the  industrial  principle,  whereby 
the  benefits  of  improvements  passed  to  the  consumer  through  the 
rivalry  of  competing  producers,  could  hardly  be  received  with  favor  ; 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  first  impulse  has  been  to  prohibit 
the  new  development  as  dangerous  to  the  community.  Destructive 
legislation  has  completely  failed.  In  Austria  kartells  have  some- 
times disguised  themselves  as  scientific  associations  in  order  to  evade 
the  law.  In  the  United  States  anti-trust  legislation  has  been  volu- 
minous and  futile  ;  when  the  original  "  trust "  form  was  declared 
illegal  it  gave  way  to  the  company  form,  which  so  far  has  shown 
itself  impregnable.  The  Sherman  Act  of  1890  and  the  supple- 
mentary Act  of  1894  forbid  all  combinations  in  restraint  of  inter- 
state or  foreign  or  import  trade,  all  attempts  at  monopoly  of  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  and  all  contracts  intended  to  restrict 
competition  in  or  increase  the  prices  of  imported  articles.  Twenty- 
seven  States  and  territories  have  passed  laws  against  monopolies, 
and  fifteen  have  anti-monopoly  articles  in  their  constitutions,  while 
others  rely  on  the  common  law.  In  the  Addyston  Pipe  case  of  1899 
the  combination  of  manufacturers  in  different  States  to  fix  prices 
was  declared  illegal  under  the  Sherman  Act,  and  similar  combina- 
tions within  a  State  have  been  suppressed  by  State  laws.  Even 
then  a  verbal  understanding,  "  a  gentleman's  agreement,"  remains 
unaffected,  even  though  it  is  as  tyrannous  as  that  of  the  six  Chicago 
packing-houses,  the  so-called  "  Beef  Trust."     The  large  amalgama- 

*  Reprinted,  with  somt-  alterations,  from  the  Xew  Liberal  Review^  September,  1903 


tions  have  escaped  unscathed;  except  that  in  Illinois  in  i8q9,  on 
the  petition  of  several  shareholders  in  the  American  Glucose  Co., 
an  agreement  to  sell  out  to  a  new  corporation,  the  Glucose  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  was  set  aside  so  far  as  concerned  the  American 
Glucose  Co. 

Trusts   and   Railways. 

The  direct  attack  having  thus  failed,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
destroy  trusts  by  removing  their  supposed  causes.  The  Final  Report 
of  the  Industrial  Commission  of  the  United  Stales  says  :  ''There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  earlier  times  special  favors  from  railroads  were  a 
prominent  factor,  probably  the  most  important  factor,  in  building  up 
some  of  the  largest  combinations."  In  order  to  prevent  such  dis- 
crimination the  Inter-state  Commerce  Act  of  1887  was  passed,  pro- 
hibiting the  combination  of  railroads  for  the  pooling  of  freight  or  to 
prevent  through  shipment  of  goods.  It  also,  to  quote  the  above 
report,  "places  upon  inter-state  carriers  a  prohibition  against  unjust 
or  unreasonable  rates  and  against  unjust  discrimination,  but  other- 
wise leaves  them  as  free  as  they  were  at  common  law  to  make  special 
contracts  looking  to  the  increase  of  business,  to  classify  traffic,  to  ad- 
just and  apportion  rates  so  as  to  meet  the  necessities  of  commerce, 
and  generally  to  manage  their  own  business  in  their  own  way.  The 
commission  appointed  under  the  Act  is  not  authorized  to  fix  rates. 
....  But  its  powers  as  thus  defined  are  not  extensive,  and  perhaps 
the  criticism  of  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  is  justified,  that  '  it  has  been 
shorn  by  judicial  interpretation  of  authority  to  do  anything  of  an 
effective  character.' "  President  Roosevelt  now  proposes  legislation 
to  prevent  secret  rebates  and  unjust  rates,  but  he  has  to  face  the 
vehement  opposition  of  the  millionaire  party,  and  there  is  no  secu- 
rity that  the  administration  of  the  new  law  will  be  more  efficient 
than  that  of  the  old.  Preferential  railway  rates  may  favor  the 
growth  of  trusts,  but  their  absence  does  not  prevent  it,  as  is  shown 
by  the  spread  of  combination  in  Germany  where  the  railroads  have 
been  nationalized,  and  in  Britain  where  discrimination  is  illegal. 

Causes   of  Combination. 

The  most  popular  view  of  the  origin  of  trusts  is  that  which 
declares,  with  Mr.  Havemeyer  of  the  Sugar  Trust,  that  "  the  tariff  is 
the  mother  of  trusts.''  In  one  sense  this  is  true,  where  the  industry 
itself  has  been  created  by  a  protective  tariff,  but  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion it  is  incorrect.  Some  of  the  most  successful  American  trusts, 
like  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  owe  nothing  to  the  tariff,  and  our 
own  British  combinations  have,  of  course,  grown  up  under  free  trade. 
The  truth  about  the  tariff  is  that  it  creates  the  home  industry,  and 
by  making  high  profits  possible  behind  its  protective  wall  attracts  an 
unnecessary  number  of  manufacturers  into  the  trade,  whose  violent 
competition  produces  such  a  state  of  things  that  combination  is  the 
only  outcome. 

There  are  two  main  causes  of  combination,  the  attempt  to  escape 
trom  the  consequences  of  excessive  competition,  and  the  desire  to 
realize  the  economies  of  large-scale  production.     From  their  opera- 


tion  we  cannot  escape,  and  we  must,  therefore,  regard  the  limitation 
of  competition  as  a  natural  development  culminating  in  the  pro- 
duction of  private  monopoly,  either  complete  or  partial.  Such 
monopoly  is  marked  by  the  unified  control  of  business  over  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  industrial  field,  and  is  specially  directed 
towards  prices.  Only  the  socialist  welcomes  this  result,  and  he  only 
because  he  sees  himself  in  the  position  desired  by  the  Roman  tyrant 
who  wished  that  all  his  enemies  had  but  one  neck.  It  is  not 
enough  to  dismiss  the  problem  with  the  dictum  that  public  mono- 
poly must  supersede  private  monopoly.  For  such  a  conclusion  the 
public  mind  is  not  yet  prepared,  nor  is  the  State  machinery  at 
present  fitted  to  cope  with  industrial  administration.  If  we  believe 
that  in  the  end  industry  must  be  managed  by  the  State,  we  must 
prepare  the  way  by  the  gradual  development  of  control  ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  hold  that  the  organization  of  industry  must  remain 
in  private  hands,  we  must  purge  it  of  manifest  evils.  In  either  case 
we  must  guide  our  action  by  the  endeavor  to  maintain  the  advan- 
tages of  the  unified  control  of  industry,  and  these,  over  and  above 
the  usual  economies  of  a  large  business,  are  the  prevention  of  the 
waste  of  competition,  the  specialization  of  plants,  the  better  organi- 
zation of  talent,  the  application  of  all  the  expert  knowledge  in  a 
trade  to  every  establishment  in  the  trade,  and  the  better  organiza- 
tion of  sales. 

Trusts   and   Prices. 

Apart  from  any  injury  which  may  be  done  to  the  State  in  its 
corporate  capacity,  there  are  four  classes  of  persons  who  may  be 
damaged  by  a  trust  — the  rival  producers,  the  consumers,  the 
employees,  and  the  investors.  With  the  first  of  these  we  are  only 
concerned  so  far  as  an  injury  to  them  may  lead  to  greater  loss  to 
the  consumer,  or  where  the  methods  of  competition  offend  against 
the  public  sense  of  honesty.  Their  interests  and  those  of  the 
consumer  can  be  treated  together  in  relation  to  the  general  policy 
of  trusts  with  regard  to  prices.  The  common  belief  about  trusts  is 
that  they  exist  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  up  prices,  and  every  rise  in 
the  price  of  an  article  produced  by  a  trust  is  regarded  as  an  exercise 
of  their  malignant  power.  The  advance  which  almost  invariably 
follows  the  establishment  of  a  trust  is  adduced  in  support  of  this 
belief,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  comparison  is  made  with  prices  so 
low  as  to  be  unprofitable.  An  increase  in  such  circumstances  is 
quite  as  justifiable  as  one  motived  by  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  raw  mate- 
rials. Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  hope  of  securing 
higher  prices  is  one  of  the  chief  inducements  to  combination,  and 
the  extent  to  which  this  can  be  done  requires  our  attention.  The 
law  of  monopoly  price  is  that  the  monopolist  will  charge  not  the 
highest  price,  but  the  price  which  will  call  forth  the  demand  pro- 
ductive of  the  large>t  net  revenue.  The  maximum  profit,  being 
thus  a  function  of  two  variables,  may  be  produced  by  different  com- 
binations of  these,  but  the  motive  which  will  cause  the  monopolist 
to  prefer  a  larger  supply  at  a  lower  price  to  a  smaller  supply  at  a 
higher  price  is  the  fear  of  creating  competition.     Mr.  Havemeyer 


put  the  matter  quite  bluntly  to  the  American  Industrial  Commission 
when,  after  declaring  that  he  did  "  not  care  two  cents  for  your 
ethics,"  he  said  :  *'  As  a  business  proposition  it  is  right  to  get  all  out 
of  business  that  you  possibly  can.  If  you  get  too  much  of  a  profit, 
you  get  somebody  in  competition."  The  monopolist  price  will  be 
higher  than  that  which  will  produce  the  ordinary  profit  gained 
under  the  rule  of  free  competition.  Thus  Mr.  Archbold,  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  when  asked,  "  By  virtue  of  your  greater 
power  you  are  enabled  to  secure  prices  that  on  the  whole  could  be 
considered  steadily  somewhat  above  competitive  rates  ? "  replied, 
*'Well,  I  hope  so.  Undoubtedly  there  is  an  ability,  and  when  that 
ability  is  unwisely  used  it  is  sure  to  bring  its  own  defeat."  The 
degree  to  which  competition  is  capable  of  reducing  the  power  of  a 
trust  is  strictly  limited.  The  possibility  of  effective  competition 
depends  largely  on  the  amount  of  capital  which  is  required  ;  thus, 
for  example,  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  new  firm  to  compete  with  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation.  And,  so  long  as  the  trust  con- 
tinues to  manufacture  a  necessary  portion  of  the  supply  it  can  obtain 
its  own  price  for  it,  though  all  the  time  outside  producers  are 
marketing  all  their  product  at  a  lower  price.  Thus,  the  Durham 
Coal  Sales  Association  in  1894  was  able  to  maintain  the  price  of 
Association  gas-coal  at  sixpence  a  ton  above  that  offered  by  the  non- 
associated  collieries.  Nor,  except  in  exceptional  cases,  can  reliance 
be  placed  on  a  shrinkage  in  demand,  or  in  a  shifting  of  demand  from 
the  trust-produced  article  to  an  alternative  article.  The  slowness  of 
the  American  coal  consumers  to  use  soft  coal  instead  of  anthracite 
for  domestic  purposes,  even  under  the  pressure  of  the  ruinous  prices 
of  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1902,  well  exemplifies  the  conser- 
vatism of  the  consuming  public.  A  trust  can  more  quickly  take 
advantage  of  a  rising  market  and  offer  a  longer  resistance  to  a  fall 
than  a  number  of  separate  establishments  can.  It  is  also  not  under 
the  same  compulsion  to  give  away  in  reduced  prices  the  savings 
resulting  from  improvements  in  manufacture  ;  in  fact,  the  possibility 
of  retaining  these  extra  profits  is  the  great  inducement  for  a  trust  to 
seek  better  methods,  and  the  Sugar  Trust  avowedly  for  years 
retained  such  profits,  for,  as  Mr.  Havemeyer  said,  "  it  was  none  of 
the  public's  business,"  and  when  prices  were  lowered  that  was 
"business  policy  again,  and  not  philanthropy." 

It  is  diflficult  to  estimate  how  far  there  may  have  been  an 
increase  in  prices  due  to  trusts,  or  how  far  that  has  been  hurtful. 
From  the  Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Labor  for  1901,  for  Massa- 
chusetts, it  appears  that  between  1897  and  1902  the  cost  of  living 
for  the  working  classes  had  risen  15*37  P^r  cent.,  i.e.^  food  11 '16  per 
cent.,  clothing  r6o7,  rent  52*43,  fuel  and  lij^'ht  9*78,  the  expenditure 
on  sundries  in  each  year  being  put  at  the  same  proportion  of 
income.  These  increases  represent  the  movements  in  retail  prices, 
the  rise  in  wholesale  prices  being  36  per  cent.,  and  both  are  higher 
than  the  increase  in  general  wages,  which  between  1897  and  1901 
was  66  per  cent.  In  Germany  the  kartells  have  shown  them- 
selves guilty  of  far  greater  extortion  ;  it  is  enough  to  quote  the 
sugar  kartell.     Some  have  tried  to  measure  the  loss  to  home  con- 
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sumers  by  a  comparison  of  prices  charged  to  home  and  foreign 
customers;  thus  American  shipbuilders  were  paying  $1*65  for  steel 
which  at  the  same  time  was  exported  to  be  sold  in  England  at  95 
cents,  while  during  the  last  two  years  the  English  iron  trade  has 
been  disorganized  by  German  iron  dumped  on  our  markets  at  or 
below  cost  price.  This  practice  is  defended  by  the  assertion  that  the 
lower  average  cost  of  production  of  the  larger  output  enables  the 
quantity  sold  at  home  to  be  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  otherwise 
could  be  afforded.  It  is  also  the  natural  device  of  every  manufacturer 
who  tries  to  get  a  footing  in  a  new  market,  or  in  one  where  he  meets 
with  strong  competition,  or  when  he  has  a  surplus  to  dispose  of,  and 
is  used  by  associations  in  free  trade  as  well  as  in  protected  countries. 
Thus,  Messrs.  Denny  and  Co.  say*  that  the  Scottish  Plate-makers' 
Association  is  prepared  to  sell  boiler-plates  abroad  at  £1  per  ton 
below  the  home  price.  On  the  other  hand  a  trust  or  kartell  dealing 
in  raw  or  semi-manufactured  materials  may,  by  selling  abroad  at  low 
prices,  injure  a  home  trade  which  works  up  these  same  articles  into 
the  finished  product  ;  thus  the  Gerresheim  Glassworks  proprietors 
complained!  in  1901  that  their  trade  was  falling  off  because  their 
foreign  competitors  could  get  German  coal  at  a  lower  rate  than  they 
had  to  pay.  Obviously,  the  crux  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  justice  or 
otherwise  of  the  home  price.  An  important  point  is  that  the  greatest 
sinners  in  the  way  of  prices  are  not  the  great  amalgamations,  but  the 
looser  associations,  syndicates,  or  kartells.  A  comparison  of  the  range 
of  prices  during  the  earlier  iron  and  steel  pools  in  the  United  States, 
or  of  the  price  policy  of  the  German  kartells,  with  the  more  conserva- 
tive conduct  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  enough  to 
establish  this  fact.  Indeed  a  temporary  organization,  just  because  it 
is  temporary,  must  force  up  prices  and  make  hay  while  the  sun 
shines,  while  a  permanent  combination  must  take  longer  views. 
Nowadays  all  the  American  trust  magnates  profess  their  belief  in  low 
prices. 

Tariffs  and   Prices. 

Before  dealing  with  the  normal  regulation  of  prices  we  must  first 
touch  on  any  artificial  conditions  which  strengthen  the  power  of 
trusts.  The  chief  of  ihese  is  unquestionably  a  protective  tariff.  It 
is  that  which  enabled  Mr.  Schwab  to  obtain  $27  for  steel  rails  costing 
$16  a  ton.  In  Britain  we  have  not  had  to  complain  of  trusts  raising 
prices  because  we  have  had  the  foreign  producer  to  fall  back  on. 
The  "  infant  industry  "  plea  no  longer  holds  good  over  large  tracts  of 
industry,  and  it  is  admitted  that  those  iron  and  steel  products, 
the  labor-cost  of  which  is  low,  no  longer  require  a  protective  duty  in 
America.  We  do  not  need  to  take  the  extreme  view  that  the  full 
amount  of  the  import  duty  is  always  added  to  the  cost  of  production 
and  so  levied  from  the  consumer  ;  how  much  will  be  added  will 
depend  upon  the  interaction  of  the  duty  and  other  coincident  factors 
tending  to  reduce  prices.  In  Germany  the  tariff  seems  to  be  very 
fully  utilized,  but  in  America  it  is  not  to  the  same  degree;  thus  the 
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price  of  tinplate  in  the  States  has  gradually  approximated  to  the 
price  abroad.  Dr.  Grunzel,  the  secretary  of  the  Central  Union  of 
Austrian  Manufacturers,  puts  the  whole  case  very  simply  :*  "  An 
industry  organized  in  kartells  can  exploit  a  protective  tariflf  better 
than  one  not  so  organized,  and  therefore  can  do  with  a  lower  import 
duty." 

One  particular  method  of  effecting  tariff  changes  can,  however, 
not  be  approved,  that  set  forth  in  a  Canadian  Act  of  1887.  If  the 
Governor  believes  that  prices  have  been  unduly  raised  owing  to  the 
operations  of  a  trust,  he  may,  after  causing  an  inquiry  to  be  held  by 
a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  reduce  or  suspend  the  import  duties 
on  the  articles  in  question.  In  virtue  of  this  Act,  the  tax  on  im- 
ported printing  paper  was  reduced  from  25  to  15  per  cent,  ad 
7'alorem  in  February,  iqo2.  Similar  powers  have  been  conferred  by 
the  Tariff  Act  recently  passed  by  the  Parliament  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth.  This  method  throws  the  whole  tariff  policy  into 
doubt  and  confusion,  and  thereby  inflicts  serious  injury  on  trade  ; 
and  since  production  by  trusts  now  extends  over  a  very  wide  range 
of  commodities,  it  has  the  grave  constitutional  defect  of  removing 
the  most  important  industrial  questions  from  the  legislative  to  the 
administrative  branch  of  the  Government.  The  same  objection 
applies  to  the  introduction  of  anti-trust  clauses  in  commercial 
treaties.  If  a  tariff  is  to  be  altered  at  all,  it  should  be  altered  at 
proper  intervals,  after  due  notice,  and  not  too  frequently,  instead  of 
in  a  sporadic  and  irregular  fashion. 

We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  where  a  tariff  exists  the  surest 
way  of  preventing  extortionate  prices  is  to  lower  or  abolish  the 
import  duties,  and  that  where  trusts  exist  in  a  free  trade  country, 
there  are  the  strongest  reasons  against  adopting  a  protectionist 
policy.  Trusts  we  can  put  up  with  when  modified  by  foreign  com- 
petition ;  protection  we  might  endure,  if  domestic  competition  kept 
down  prices  ;  but  both  together  are  too  much  for  any  nation.  We, 
in  this  country,  have  already  experienced  what  monopoly  meant 
during  the  coal  boom. 

Unfair   Competition. 

There  are  certain  forms  of  price  policy  which  are  commonly 
adopted  in  the  competitive  world  without  doing  very  much  harm, 
but  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  trust,  become  instruments  of  tyranny. 

There  are  three  ways  [says  Professor  J.  B.  Clark.f]  in  which  a  trust  can  crush 
an  efficient  competitor.  The  rival  may  be  producing  goods  cheaply,  and  he  may  be 
the  man  who  rwrmally  ought  to  survive;  and  yet  the  trust  may  ruin  him.  It  may 
make  use  of  the  "Jactors'  agreement,"  by  which  it  gives  a  special  rebate  to  those 
merchants  who  handle  only  its  own  goods.  It  may  be  resort,  secondly,  to  the  local 
cutting  of  prices,  whereby  the  trust  enters  its  rival's  special  territory  and  sells  goods 
there  below  the  cost  of  producing  them,  while  sustaining  itself  by  means  of  higher 
prices  charged  in  other  portions  of  its  own  field.  Again,  the  trust  may  depend  on  the 
cutting  of  the  price  of  some  one  variety  of  goods  which  a  rival  producer  makes,  in 
order  to  ruin  him,  while  it  sustains  itself  by  means  of  the  higher  prices  which  it  gets 
for  goods  of  other  varieties. 
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The  most  familiar  example  of  the  tyranny  of  rebates  is  given  by 
the  shipping  rings,  which  have  thereby  inflicted  enormous  injury  on 
British  trade.  Merchants  shipping  goods  to  South  Africa  by  inde- 
pendent vessels  not  only  lose  all  of  the  lo  per  cent,  rebate  granted 
for  exclusive  patronage  of  the  ring  which  they  may  have  earned, 
but  are  also  charged  double  or  quadruple  rates  for  any  shipments 
they  may  be  compelled  to  make  by  "  ring  "  vessels.  Messrs.  Denny 
and  Co.,  of  Glasgow,  again,  recently  reported  an  attempt  made  to 
force  shipbuilders  to  deal  only  with  the  Platemakers'  Association,  by 
refusing  supplies  to  those  dealing  with  outside  firms.  This  tyran- 
nical conduct  only  drove  Messrs.  Denny  to  Germany.  Other 
charges  are  that  *'  the  Associated  Boiler-makers'  ring  .  .  .  while 
holding  out  for  inflated  prices  for  boiler-plates,  was  underselling  in 
the  ship-plate  market."  *  In  America  the  rebate  policy  was  one  of 
the  most  effective  weapons  of  the  Tobacco  Trust,  and  differential 
prices  were  freely  charged  by  it,  as  well  as  by  the  Petroleum,  Salt, 
and  Photographic  Trusts. 

The  United  States  Industrial  Commission  recommended  : 

That  stringent  laws  be  enacted  by  the  Congress  and  the  several  State  legis- 
latures, making  both  penal  and  criminal  the  vicious  practice  of  discriminating 
between  customers,  and  cutting  rates  or  prices  in  one  locality  below  those  which 
prevail  generally,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  local  competition  ;  and  that  such  laws 
should  give  to  any  person  damaged  the  right  to  sue  for  and  recover  prescribed 
penalties,  and  make  it  the  duty  of  prosecuting  officers  to  proceed  against  the 
ofifenders. 

Professor  Clark  also  urges  the  desirability  of  penalizing  these 
practices,  and  seeing  the  extremely  great  difficulty  of  enforcing 
such  laws,  he  advises  that  the  commission  of  any  one  of  these 
offences  should  be  held  proof  of  monopoly,  thus,  according  to  the 
common  law  of  the  United  States,  leading  to  the  outlawry  of  the 
trust.  His  object  is  to  keep  alive  the  effective  competition  of 
efficient  producers  and  to  give  reality  to  potential  competition, 
which  to-day  are  neutralized  by  the  unfair  advantages  of  the 
trusts.  In  this  way  he  hopes  to  prevent  monopoly  and  to  escape 
from  the  ultimate  nationalization  of  industry.  Even  those  who  do 
not  share  his  hopes  must  agree  that  it  is  more  consonant  with  the 
interests  of  the  community  that  the  trusts  should  develop  solely 
through  their  efficiency  as  producers  and  not  by  the  brute  power 
of  their  wealth,  and  must  therefore  share  his  condemnation  of  trust 
tyranny.  But  in  prohibiting  those  practices  our  whole  view  of 
industry  is  changed.  It  is  no  longer  a  means  for  securing  the  private 
gain  of  the  individuals  engaged  in  it,  but  the  performance  of  a 
public  service  which  requires  all  persons  to  be  treated  alike,  and 
makes  the  managers  responsible  to  the  public  for  their  whole  conduct. 
To  enforce  such  prohibitory  laws  would  demand  the  most  persistent 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  in  view  of  the  many  forms 
which  evasion  can  take  the  best  we  can  say  is  that  enforcement  is  not 
absolutely  impossible.  In  the  matter  of  shipping  rebates,  the  situa- 
tion is  much  simpler  than  elsewhere.  The  case  is  made  out  for  their 
prohibition,  and  we  have  additional  weapons  at  hand  in  the  grant  of 
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postal  and  naval  subsidies.  Already  in  the  Cunard  subsidy  it  has 
been  made  a  condition  that  the  company  is  "  not  to  unduly  raise 
freights  or  to  give  any  preferential  rates  to  foreigners." 

Anti-Trust   Combinations. 

When  we  have  pared  off  these  excrescences  of  price  policy,  we 
have  still  to  face  the  fact  that  trusts  can  keep  prices  somewhat  above 
competitive  rates,  and  we  may  anticipate  that  they  will  prefer  a 
steady  "squeeze"  in  this  way  to  sudden  raids  on  the  public  purse.  A 
trust  can  be  met  by  combination  among  its  customers,  who  are  thus 
able  to  oppose  a  unified  demand  to  a  unified  offer,  or  even  to  under- 
take manufacture  co-operatively  for  themselves.  The  Austrian  glass 
and  soap  workers  in  1897  started  a  co-operative  soda  factory  in 
opposition  to  the  soda  kartell,  and  in  1901  the  mere  threat  of  such 
action  enabled  the  millers  to  win  concessions  from  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  jute  kartell.  Early  in  1902,  the  Union  of  Austrian  Manu- 
facturers, wearied  of  the  monopoly  of  the  coal  commission  houses, 
started  an  agency  of  their  own,  Gerich  and  Co.,  to  purchase  coal  and 
coke  as  directed  by  the  Union,  to  be  sold  to  members  at  a  price  just 
enough  to  cover  expenses.  Last  year  a  syndicate  of  Clyde  ship- 
builders started  a  nut,  bolt  and  rivet  works  in  opposition  to  the 
Scottish  Rivet,  Nut  and  Bolt  Co.,  an  amalgamation  including  most 
of  the  firms  in  the  trade,  but  it  has  not  been  a  success.  A  more  sig- 
nificant experiment  is  the  Piece  Dyeing  Trade  Board  of  Bradford, 
constituted  last  spring  of  an  equal  number  of  representatives  of  the 
Bradford  Dyers'  Association  and  of  the  merchants,  their  customers, 
the  latter  appointed  by  the  Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce.  An 
independent  umpire  or  chairman  is  provided  for,  and,  while  the  mer- 
chants agree  that  the  Association  is  entitled  "  to  a  first  preference  in 
respect  of  dyeing  work,"  it  is  stipulated  "that  any  difference  or 
matter  of  dispute  arising  between  the  Association  and  their  customers 
shall,  if  not  capable  of  settlement  between  the  parties,  be  referred  to 
the  committee  for  their  arbitration,  and  their  decision  shall  be  final." 
In  all  these  arrangements,  however,  the  interests  of  the  ultimate 
consumer  are  left  out  of  sight,  and  it  might  well  be  that  if  an  industry 
were  controlled  by  a  chain  of  trusts  each  strong  enough  to  hold  the 
others  at  bay,  they  would  come  to  an  understanding  which  would 
work  to  the  detriment  of  the  final  purchaser,  for  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  the  relations  between  the  trusts  are  every  day  be- 
coming closer. 

The  establishment  of  a  counter-trust  might  be  a  comparatively 
easy  matter  in  the  case  of  manufacturers  who  work  up  semi-manu- 
factured products,  but  it  is  much  more  difficult  among  wholesale 
dealers  and  almost  impossible  among  retailers,  whose  interests  are 
too  diverse  and  whose  relations  with  each  other  are  too  uncertain  to 
permit  of  effective  joint  action.  In  the  retail  trade  the  tendency  is 
to  frame  agreements  with  the  manufacturers  and  wholesale  houses 
to  fix  retail  prices  which  are  enforced  by  the  boycott  of  undercutters. 
Abundant  examples  of  such  agreements  in  this  country  may  be  found 
in  the  drug,  grocery,  and  baking  trades,  and  the  tobacco  retailers  are 
still  trying  to  secure  a  similar  arrangement.      Naturally  the  interests 
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of  the  manufacturers  and  retailers  are  alone  considered  in  these 
alliances.  To  some  extent  the  consumer  can  and  does  find  a  defence 
in  the  co-operative  movement.  Yet  though  co-operators  have  gained 
great  benefits  from  their  mutual  support  and  will  in  future  gain  even 
greater,  the  movement  is  not  strong  enough  to  defeat  the  trusts  and 
revolutionize  the  industrial  system.  Trusts  spread  faster  than  co- 
operation, which  is  practically  confined  to  the  factory  workers,  and 
though  the  capital  engaged  in  co-operative  production  is  large,  it  is 
only  a  drop  compared  to  the  industrial  capital  of  the  country.  The 
co-operative  stores  can  cope  with  the  retailers  even  though,  as  at 
present,  some  manufacturers  withhold  their  goods,  but  they  cannot 
get  control  of  the  sources  of  raw  material,  and  the  heavy  lines  of 
manufacture  are  quite  out  of  their  sphere. 

Regulation   of  Prices. 

In  the  final  resort  we  come  to  the  State  regulation  of  prices. 
To  do  so  we  must  take  a  great  leap  in  advance  of  public  opinion, 
and  even  after  having  performed  that  feat  we  are  still  in  the  midst 
of  difficulties.  No  Government  department  could  possess  the  know- 
ledge requisite  to  enable  it  to  fix  prices  in  a  number  of  industries 
differing  in  all  their  circumstances.  Only  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  course  of  the  markets,  to  be  acquired  only  from  daily  work 
in  each  trade,  could  give  that  capacity.  Besides,  it  is  a  safe  assump- 
tion that  the  best  talents  in  any  industry  would  be  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  that  industry,  and  that  only,  at  best,  second-rate  abilities 
would  be  available  to  exercise  such  important  judicial  functions  as 
are  involved  in  the  fixing  of  prices.  One  might  almost  say  that 
State  management  of  industry  would  be  simple  compared  with  the 
fixing  of  prices.  Many  of  the  trusts  could  even  now  be  taken  over 
by  the  State  with  as  little  dislocation  as  followed  on  the  nationali- 
zation of  the  telegraphs.  "  We  might  even  add,"  says  Professor 
W.  J.  Ashley,*  ''  that  in  the  case  of  the  Standard  Oil  monopoly,  the 
development  has  already  reached  a  point  at  which,  on  the  purely 
economic  and  administrative  side,  there  could  be  little  objection  to 
the  Government  taking  over  the  business — if  only  there  were  a 
Government  politically  capable  of  the  task."  Perhaps  the  Wall 
Paper  Manufacturers'  Association  and  the  Fine  Cotton  Spinners' 
and  Doublers'  Association  approximate  to  the  same  condition.  The 
problem  is  made  little  easier  if  we  seek  to  limit  prices  by  limiting 
the  rate  of  profit,  though  there  are  precedents  in  our  dealings  with 
gas  companies.  Herr  R.  E.  May  of  Hamburg  is  a  strong  advocate  t 
of  the  limitation  of  profit  to,  say,  seven  per  cent.,  and  to  meet  the 
objection  that  this  would  sterilize  progress,  he  would  allow  an 
additional  one  per  cent,  where  improvements  had  been  introduced, 
deducting  a  like  amount  where  no  effort  had  been  made  at  develop- 
ment. The  administrative  difficulties  would  be  immense  in  deciding 
what  was  admissible  as  an  improvement,  and  in  coping  with  juggles 
as  to  capitalization,  depreciation,  and  reserves,  nor  must  the  doubtful 
result  on  the  money  market  of  such  fixing  of  profit  be  overlooked. 

*  Sufvers,  Historic  and  Economic,  p.  387. 
f  Das  Grundgesetz  der  Wirthschaftskrisen. 
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Supervision    of  Trusts. 

It  thus  seems  conclusive  that  the  State  can  only  effectively 
regulate  prices  by  assuming  the  management  of  industry,  but  never- 
theless some  attempt  at  regulation  may  be  anticipated.  The  plan 
most  likely  to  work  well  is  that  sketched  out  by  Dr.  Grunzel,  and  as 
it  comes  from  a  believer  in  combination,  and  an  official  of  a  manu- 
facturers' association,  it  is  worthy  of  attention.  He  deals  only  with 
kartells  or  syndicates,  not  with  amalgamations,  and  he  would  compel 
them  all  to  be  registered  and  to  file  their  statutes  with  a  State 
department.  Registration  would  confer  on  kartells  full  legal  capacity, 
including  the  power  to  sue  members  for  breach  of  contract,  which 
they  cannot  do  at  present  in  Austria,  Britain  or  America. 

The  supervising  department  would  be  empowered  to  hear  all 
complaints  and  to  take  cognizance  of  all  acts  contrary  to  the  public 
interest  ;  it  would  have  the  right  to  conduct  enquiries  and  to  call 
for  explanations  ;  and  if  the  offending  kartell  did  not  amend  its 
ways  its  would  be  struck  off  the  register  and  thus  cease  to  be 
legalized.  The  same  procedure  might  be  extended  to  amalgama- 
tions, though  Dr.  Grunzel  does  not  go  so  far,  for,  though  an 
amalgamation  cannot  be  dissolved  like  a  kartell,  it  could  be  refused 
the  aid  of  the  law  courts  in  enforcing  contracts,  as,  for  instance,  has 
happened  to  illegal  combinations  in  Illinois.  We  may  find  a  prece- 
dent in  our  own  Railway  Commission,  though  experience  of  that 
body  shows  that  while  effective  in  repressing  injustice  or  excess,  this 
method  might  be  inoperative  in  dealing  with  rates  or  prices  which 
inflicted  injury  on  the  community,  as  apart  from  individuals.  Con- 
trol would  be  strengthened  by  the  constitution  in  different  industries 
of  arbitration  courts,  with  the  help  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
similar  to  the  Piece  Dyeing  Trade  Board.  The  shipping  industry 
would  certainly  seem  to  afford  a  good  case  for  experiment  in  this 
direction.  The  alternative  to  State  supervision  of  kartells  or 
associations  is  that  we  must  rely  for  the  prevention  of  monopoly  or 
oppression  on  dishonorable  members  who  break  their  agreements. 
That  happens  often  enough,  but  it  does  not  conduce  to  a  high 
moral  tone  in  industry.  It  is  only  the  abuse  of  combination  which 
requires  to  be  suppressed  ;  combination  itself  is  to  be  welcomed  as 
leading  to  improved  industrial  organization  and  the  contract  of  com- 
bination should  be  enforceable  like  any  other. 

Trusts  and  the  W^orkers. 
As  with  prices  so  with  wages,  the  power  of  the  trust  seems  at 
first  to  be  absolute.  A  great  corporation  could  lock  out  a  section 
of  its  men  permanently  if  it  could  keep  its  other  works  going  ;  it 
could,  and  sometimes  does,  move  a  branch  from  one  town  to 
another  and  so  has  an  effective  weapon  of  punishment  at  hand ; 
even  in  the  ordinary  process  of  concentration  it  inflicts  suffering  by 
the  closing  of  unnecessary  works;  the  terror  of  the  "black  list"  is 
multiplied.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  American  anthracite  strike 
has  shown  that  public  opinion  can  force  even  a  trust  to  give  way, 
and  there  is  also  the  certainty  that  it  would  not  be  economically 
advantageous  to  force  down  wages,  since  without  high  wages  the 
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care  and  skill  cannot  be  secured  which  are  needed  in  the  handling 
of  expensive  and  complicated  machinery.  Lastly,  the  working  man 
has  a  much  keener  sense  of  his  interests  as  an  employe  than  the 
consumer  has  of  his  interests  as  a  consumer,  and  a  trust  would  think 
twice  before  carrying  out  an  anti-labor  policy  which  would  send  the 
workers  flocking  to  the  polls  to  vote  for  anti-trust  candidates.  So  far  as 
American  experience  goes  the  fears  of  an  anti-labor  campaign  scarcely 
seem  justified.     The  final  report  of  the  Industrial  Commission  says  : 

The  evidence  before  the  Commission  indicates  that  the  great  majority  of  the  com- 
binations recognize  trade  unions  and  deal  with  their  representatives  in  fixing  the  wage- 
scale  and  conditions  of  labor So  far  there  seems  to  be  no  indication  that  the 

combinations  are  attempting  to  lower  the  wages  of  working  men.  The  attention  of 
the  Commission  has  not  been  called  to  a  single  instance  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  combinations  to  reduce  wages  generally.  In  fact,  the  combinations  have,  appar- 
ently, raised  wages  as  willingly  as  individuals,  and  given  their  employees  privileges  of 
all  kinds  with  no  more  he-^itation.  The  investigation  made  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  shows  that  combinations  have  raised  wages  slightly  more  than  other  employers 
of  labor  in  the  same  industry. 

Too  much  must  not  be  deduced  from  these  facts,  for  American 
trusts  have  only  experienced  prosperity,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  in  a  period  of  depression  they  would  not  use  to  their  own 
advantage  that  stronger  strategic  position  which  concentration  gives 
them.  That  is  all  the  more  to  be  feared  in  Britain,  since,  as  one  of 
our  judges  has  said,  it  is  now  almost  impossible  to  conduct  a  strike 
without  illegality.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  for  the  State  to 
guarantee  the  minimum  standard  of  life  just  as  it  prescribes  a  mini- 
mum standard  of  safety,  and  to  provide  for  the  scientific  settlement 
of  industrial  disputes  by  arbitration.  For  these  purposes  it  is  urgently 
necessary  that  the  trade  unions  should  increase  their  membership,, 
and  devote  their  energies  to  political  action.  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Baer,  the  president  of  the  Reading  Company,  assured  us  during  the 
American  anthracite  strike  that  "  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
laboring  man  will  be  protected  and  cared  for,  not  by  the  labor 
agitators,  but  by  the  Christian  men  to  whom  God  in  His  infinite 
wisdom  has  given  the  control  of  the  property  interests  of  this 
country,"  but  on  the  whole  the  working  classes  will  probably  prefer 
to  supplement  this  fatherly  care  by  the  protection  of  the  State. 

Protection   of  Investors. 

The  investor  in  bubble  companies  is  scarcely  an  object  for  much 
pity,  and  many  would  consider  that  the  losers  from  over-capitalized 
trusts  have  little  claim  on  public  sympathy.  Yet  it  is  to  the  public 
interest  that  industry  should  have  a  sound  financial  basis,  and  that 
commercial  confidence  should  not  be  shaken  by  the  frequent  collapse 
of  water-logged  businesses.  The  late  Lord  Russell's  stinging  de- 
nunciations of  company-promoting  frauds  and  questionable  practices 
are  not  yet  forgotten.  In  the  United  States  the  position  is  much 
worse,  for  there  the  law  does  not  require  the  disclosure  of  the 
amount  of  purchase  money,  assets,  earning  capacity,  or  promoters' 
profits. 

The  larger  combinations  usually  issue  to  their  stockholders  once  a  year  an  annual 
report  regarding  the  business.  This  report,  however,  is  frequently  in  terms  so  general 
that  it  is  difficult  to  learn  much  regarding  actual  conditions.      This  secrecy  in  promo- 
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lion,  combined  with  very  large  capitalization,  gives  a  great  advantage  to  directors  and 
officers  of  the  combination  and  others  associated  with  them  in  knowing  the  value  of 
the  shares.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  in  manv  instances  the  promoters  of  com- 
binations have  been  able  to  unload  large  blix:ks  of  stock  at  prices  far  above  their 
values,  as  shown  by  later  experience. 

But  the  Industrial  Commission  Report  continues,  "it  is  probable 
that  the  period  of  the  most  excessive  capitah'zation  of  corporations 
has  passed,"  for  bankers  and  investors,  warned  by  experience,  are  in- 
sisting on  ''  more  and  more  information."  This  improvement  comes 
too  late  for  a  large  number  of  heavily  over-capitalized  trusts  which  at 
the  first  breath  of  adversity  will  pass  into  the  hands  of  receivers  and 
be  reconstructed.  Afterwards,  like  the  American  railroads  which 
have  gone  through  the  same  process,  they  may  become  sound  and 
prosperous.  Meantime,  the  attempt  to  earn  dividends  on  an  inflated 
capital  tends  to  keep  up  prices. 

The  American  ideal  at  present  seems  to  be  to  bring  their  joint - 
stock  company  laws  up  to  the  British  level.  The  Industrial  Com- 
mission recommended  : 

That,  to  prevent  over-capitalization,  the  several  State  legislatures  enact  laws  similar 
to  the  anti-stock-watering  laws  of  Massachusetts  ;  also  to  provide  for  State  supervision  of 
all  public  service  corporations,  with  power  to  recommend  or  regulate  rates  for  service, 
and  to  pass  upon  the  public  need,  desirablity,  or  exigency  of  any  proposed  new  service. 

These  laws  require  that  stock  must  only  be  issued  for  cash  or  for 
value  in  actual  property,  and  the  directors  must  obtain  from  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Corporations  a  certificate  that  he  is  "  satisfied 
that  the  valuation  given  within  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  valuation 
for  the  property  described."  The  value  of  patents  would  appear  to 
be  admissible  in  such  valuation,  but  not  that  of  goodwill  or  trade 
marks.  Yet  this  exclusion  would  seem  to  be  unfair,  since  goodwill, 
if  reasonable,  measures  earning  capacity,  and  would  only  serve  to 
send  up  market  prices  above  par.  To  get  a  State  valuation  of  good- 
will does  not  appear  feasible,  and,  where  ordinary  stock  which 
includes  goodwill  is  taken  by  the  vendors,  it  is  unnecessary.  It  is 
enough  to  require  that  all  information  should  be  given  necessary  to 
enable  the  investor  to  protect  himself,  and  then  to  ask  that  he 
should  exercise  reasonable  caution  in  his  investments.  If,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  English  Sewing  Cotton  Co.,  investors  are  ready  to  pay 
^457,000  for  the  goodwill  of  businesses  that  are  admittedly  "in 
serious  difficulties,"  it  is  difficult  for  any  law  to  protect  them.  The 
only  other  proposal,  beyond  the  adoption  of  the  British  law  made  by 
the  Industrial  Commission  to  ensure  publicity,  was  that ''  the  larger 
corporations — the  so-called  trusts — should  be  required  to  publish 
annually  a  prpperly  audited  report  .  .  .  such  report  and  audit 
under  oath  to^be  subject  to  Government  inspection"  in  order  to 
bring  to  light  any  irregularities  or  illegalities.  To  this  there  can  be 
no  objection — there  is  an  American  precedent  in  the  State  inspec- 
tion of  banks— but  under  the  Companies  Act  of  1900  auditors  in 
Britain  have  already  very  full  powers  and  very  serious  responsi- 
bilities. In  fact,  the  main  alteration  in  our  law  required  to  make  it 
fully  applicable  to  trust  evils  is  that  it  should  be  compulsory  on  pro- 
moters to  disclose  all  expenses  and  proceedings  leading  up  to  the 
flotation  of  the  company. 


Trusts   and   the    State. 

When  all  possible  laws  have  been  passed  to  prevent  excessive 
prices,  to  protect  the  worker,  and  to  safeguard  the  investor,  so  that 
the  trust  is  left  to  rely  on  skill  in  management  and  on  business 
advantages,  its  development  will  be  slower  but  for  that  very  reason 
the  more  sure.  Under  such  circumstances  the  relations  between 
the  trusts  and  the  State  become  of  great  importance,  because  we  are 
then  confronted  by  the  alternatives  of  private  monopoly  and  public 
monopoly.  At  the  best  private  monopoly  can  only  be  a  benevolent 
despotism  ;  at  the  worst  it  may  be  a  grinding  tyranny,  even  though 
its  slaves  are  well  fed.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  joint-stock 
company  system  as  exhibited  in  trusts  leads  to  any  widespread  redistri- 
bution of  wealth;  at  most  the  investing  classes  have  turned  their 
attention  from  gold  mines  and  Turkish  bonds  to  industrials.  The 
Industrial  Commission  could  find  no  evidence  that  wealth  in  the 
States  was  better  distributed  than  before  the  trust  period,  and  if  in 
the  United  Kingdom  we  are  scarcely  likely  to  see  the  production  of 
such  a  very  wealthy  group  as  in  America,  the  concentration  of  busi- 
nesses has  given  a  very  much  greater  power  to  the  comparatively 
small  class  of  men  who  own  the  largest  blocks  of  stock.  So  long  as 
he  gets  his  dividends  the  small  shareholder  will  never  interfere  with 
the  directors  except  to  urge  them  to  the  extraction  of  still  greater 
profits.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  wealth  will  make  a  strong  effort  to 
capture  the  national  administration  ;  it  has  ability,  it  has  leisure,  it 
has  prestige,  and  it  is  at  present  in  occupation.  We  do  not  need  to 
look  for  the  coarse  and  worn-out  methods  of  bribery,  but  for  the 
more  subtle  processes  by  which  the  '*  interests  " — banking,  shipping, 
railway,  etc. — secure  so  large  a  proportion  of  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation to-day,  and  for  the  vehement  efforts  which  gas,  tramway, 
water,  and  electric  monopolies  make  to  influence  municipal  elec- 
tions. As  in  the  parallel  case  of  the  liquor  traffic  so  with  the  trusts, 
it  would  not  be  surprising  if  a  strong  public  feeling  should  grow  up 
that  the  only  efficient  control  was  public  management.  Additional 
impetus  would  be  given  to  that  feeling  if,  as  some  suppose,  the 
private  monopolies  secure  of  their  field. ceased  to  trouble  about 
improvements.  A  preliminary  step  to  protect  the  State  against  the 
aggression  of  the  over  wealthy  class  would  be  the  special  taxation  of 
the  rich.  That  is  already  admitted  in  our  taxation  system,  and  the 
Industrial  Commission  advised  the  levying  of  a  small  graduated  tax 
on  the  gross  earnings  of  companies.  On  this  it  is  only  to  be  said 
that  the  special  taxation  of  an  industry  or  of  a  particular  method  of 
conducting  an  industry,  not  in  itself  objectionable,  does  not  seem 
justifiable.  The  only  discrimination  which  should  be  made  in 
taxation  is  between  earned  and  unearned  incomes.  When  that 
principle  is  conceded  taxation  is  an  excellent  method  of  taking  for 
the  State  a  portion  of  that  wealth  which  is  created  by  our  common 
social  activity. 

The  operations  of  foreign  trusts  have  a  special  concern  for  the 
countries  with  which  they  trade.  A  threatened  domestic  industry 
can  only  be  protected  by  itself  combining  against  the  foreigner.  So 
much  we  learned  from  the  Tobacco  War.     Even  where  a  foreign 
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trust  dumps  its  surplus  product  in  a  country  at  cost  price,  the  home 
corporation  could  probably  meet  it  by  availing  itself  of  the  best 
methods  of  production  and  the  economies  of  combination,  by  reduc- 
ing prices  temporarily  as  the  Gas  Strip  Association  did  in  1902,  or, 
like  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Co.,  by  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
country.  The  first  duties  of  the  State  in  aiding  domestic  industries 
against  outsiders  should  be  to  ensure  efficiency  by  providing  a  suit- 
able education  for  all  the  industrial  classes  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
to  prevent  the  hampering  of  commerce  either  by  the  railway  com- 
panies or  by  shipping  rings.  If  the  German  Government  makes 
itself  a  partner  with  private  industry  by  granting  low  freights  for  ex- 
port over  the  national  railways,  then  in  the  long  run  we  shall  find 
ourselves  compelled  to  do  with  the  railways  what  we  have  done  with 
the  telegraphs,  and  work  them  as  a  national  system.  If  we  cannot 
grasp  the  idea  that  commerce  and  industry  are  no  longer  merely 
individual  undertakings,  but  predominantly  national  services,  we 
shall  neither  understand  the  significance  of  recent  changes  nor  the 
real  character  of  the  problems  of  the  near  future.  So  long  as  a  nation 
is  to  exist  as  a  nation  it  cannot  endure  servitude  to  a  foreign  trust 
and  the  disappearance  of  necessary  industries.  A  protective  tariff  is 
so  favorable  to  individual  as  opposed  to  national  interests  that  it  is 
naturally  the  first  crude  method  of  defence  proposed,  but  rather  than 
protect  our  industries  against  the  efficient  foreigner  we  want  to  force 
them  up  to  his  level  ;  in  the  long  run  it  is  only  efficiency  that  is 
dangerous.  The  Cunard  subsidy  plan,  where  the  Government  lends 
capital  on  conditions  as  to  moderation  in  rates  and  efficiency  in 
service,  is  a  safer  precedent,  but  with  participation  in  the  risks  of 
capital  should  go  too  participation  in  management. 

The  international  war  of  trusts  may  lead  to  two  other  results 
calling  for  State  intervention.  It  may  end,  like  the  Tobacco  War, 
in  the  division  of  territory,  thus  destroying  the  safety  valve  of  foreign 
competition,  or  in  amalgamation.  In  either  case  the  possibilities  of 
tyranny  are  enhanced.  There  is  no  effective  defence  against  an  inter- 
national trust,  except  nationalization,  for  formal  dissolution  of  the 
union  would  probably  result  only  in  the  substitution  of  an  equally 
objectionable  and  far  less  vulnerable  private  understanding.  Public 
opinion  turns  inevitably  towards  the  replacement  of  private  initiative 
by  national  control,  and  nothing  would  hasten  that  development 
more  rapidly  than  either  the  parcelling  out  of  the  world  among  the 
trusts  or  the  appearance  of  many  large  international  organizations. 
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Municipalization  by  Provinces 


The  first  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  appointed  to  consider 
the  Reform  of  Local  Government^  presented  to  the  Society  on 
26th  May  J  igoSj  by  Wm.  Sanders,  L.C.C,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee^  and  subsequently  adopted. 


Industries  and  Local  Government  Areas. 

With  the  growth  of  municipal  enterprise  it  has  become  obvious  that 
the  development  of  the  collective  control  of  the  economic  life  of 
society  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  capacity  of  the  community  to 
adapt  its  local  government  machinery  to  changing  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions.  Much  of  the  existing  machinery  in  England  was 
created  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  conditions  widely  different 
from  those  of  to-day,  and  for  exercising  powers  far  narrower  in  scope 
than  those  which  are  now  imposed  upon  it  by  legislation,  or  which 
the  community  demands  that  it  should  acquire.  Local  authorities 
are  given  duties  to  perform,  or  are  allowed  to  assume  duties,  without 
due  consideration  of  their  fitness  for  the  responsibility.  Thus 
experiments  in  municipal  activities  are  entered  upon  under  unfavor- 
able circumstances  which  preclude  the  possibility  of  complete  success, 
whereby  opportunities  are  given  to  the  anti-Collectivist  to  vaunt 
the  superior  advantages  of  private  enterprise. 

One  of  the  first  points,  if  not  the  first  point,  to  be  considered  in 
connection  with  any  further  extension  of  the  powers  of  municipali- 
ties, or  of  the  collective  organization  of  industry  in  any  form,  is  that 
of  the  area  over  which  a  municipal  or  other  local  governing  authority 
should  govern.  Under  the  old  conception,  or  want  of  conception,  of 
the  duties  of  local  government  authorities  this  appeared  to  be  a 
matter  of  small  importance,  although  in  connection  with  main  roads 
and  sewers  it  was  sometimes  borne  in  mind  by  the  legislators.  When 
a  local  authority  was  appointed  to  deal  solely  with  paving,  it  was  a 
matter  of  minor  importance  whether  it  should  have  authority  to 
pave  fifty  yards  of  the  Strand  only,  or  the  whole  of  the  streets  and 
roads  of  London.  But  when  the  community  proceeds  to  provide 
through  its  own  administrative  machinery  water,  gas,  electric  light 
and  power,  means  of  communication,  educational  facilities,  and  many 
other  services,  and,  moreover,  must  compete  with  private  under- 
takings, the  promoters  of  which  are  anxious  and  willing  for  a 
consideration  to  relieve  the  community  of  the  burden,  the  question 
of  area  becomes  of  paramount  importance. 


Tramways  and  Light  Railways. 

This  can  be  seen  at  once  in  the  case  of  tramways  and  light  rail- 
ways. There  is  no  existing  government  area  which  is  generally 
suitable  for  the  effective  and  profitable  management  of  a  publicly 
owned  tramway  system.  Unless  a  town  council  can  persuade 
the  neighboring  local  authorities  to  agree  to  some  arrangement 
under  which  joint  action  can  be  taken  for  ownership  and  control, 
a  dwarfed  and  crippled  public  service  is  created,  comparing  un- 
favorably in  reality,  as  well  as  in  the  public  mind,  with  a  privately 
owned  system  which,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  can,  within  wide  bound- 
aries, run  where  it  listeth.  The  town  council  unit  as  a  tramway 
area  is  obviously  inadequate  in  the  crowded  centres  of  the  North  ; 
the  county  council  area,  although  less  open  to  objection,  would  not 
be  wholly  satisfactory.  For  instance,  an  efficient  tramway  service  for 
London  and  the  surrounding  district  ought  to  extend  over  country 
governed  by  the  five  county  councils  of  London,  Middlesex,  Surrey, 
Essex  and  Kent,  and  many  county  boroughs  within  their  bound- 
aries. This  area  is  served  at  present  by  disconnected,  incomplete 
systems,  partly  under  public  and  partly  under  private  ownership.  In 
the  existing  dismembered  condition  of  the  metropolitan  and  extra- 
metropolitan  tramway  service,  it  is  impossible  for  the  community  to 
secure  the  full  advantages  of  this  form  of  transit  in  either  convenience 
or  economy.  The  big  centres  of  population  in  the  Midlands  and  the 
North  suffer  in  the  same  way,  and  provide  equally  convincing  evidence 
of  the  imperative  need  for  the  establishment  for  transit  purposes  of 
new  authorities  having  control  over  areas,  the  boundaries  of  which 
might  in  no  case  be  coterminous  with  those  of  existing  local  govern- 
ment areas. 

Municipal  Electricity  and  Industrial  Progress. 

Another  service  which,  in  order  to  be  economically  administered 
under  public  ownership,  requires  new  authorities  and  areas  is  the 
provision  of  electric  light  and  power.  The  municipal  electric  light 
and  power  works  now  in  being  were,  in  many  cases,  prematurely 
born,  and,  unless  they  can  be  given  room  to  expand  beyond  the 
limits  which  now  confine  them,  they  are  likely  to  become,  not  only 
horrible  examples  of  the  failure  of  public  enterprise,  but  also  serious 
obstacles  to  industrial  advance.  The  metropolis  offers  a  striking 
example  of  the  failure  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  area  in  rela- 
tion to  the  generation  and  supply  of  electricity.  The  metropolitan 
borough  councils  were  made  the  authorities  for  this  purpose,  and 
several  of  them  have  erected  generating  stations  and  laid  down  their 
own  self-contaitied  systems.  The  limitations  of  the  usefulness  of 
their  parochial  installations  are  now  obvious.  For  instance,  the 
Battersea  Borough  Council  approaches  a  railway  company  with  an 
offer  to  light  a  huge  goods  station  with  municipal  electricity.  The 
goods  station  lies  on  the  confines  of  the  Battersea  Borough  Council's 
area,  and  unfortunately  a  small  part  of  the  station  to  be  lighted  is 
within  the  borders  of  a  neighboring  borough  council  which  has  sold 
to  a  private  company  its  powers  to  supply  electricity.  This  company 


refuses  to  come  to  terms  with  its  Battersea  rival,  and  the  railway 
company  naturally  declines  to  have  two  installations  on  its  premises, 
with  the  result  that  the  Battersea  Borough  Council  loses  an  excellent 
customer  and  the  railway  company  has  to  set  up  its  own  more 
expensive  installation.  Many  other  instances  of  this  kind  could  be 
given,  showing  the  administrative  difficulties  which  arise  through 
the  piecemeal  system  of  managing  municipal  electric  light  and  power 
in  the  metropolis. 

Area  and  Cost  of  Production. 

But  administrative  difficulties  are  small  matters  compared  with 
unnecessary  costliness  of  production  arising  from  the  adoption  of  the 
view  that  the  ancient  boundaries  of  the  authority  of  an  ecclesiastical 
institution  enclose  an  area  which  is  convenient  as  a  unit  for 
the  production  and  distribution  of  electric  energy.  A  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  has  now  (1905)  discovered  the  foolishness  of 
Parliament  in  not  recognizing  that  London  should  have  had  one 
authority  for  this  purpose.  The  private  syndicates  that  are  asking 
power  to  supply  the  whole  of  the  metropolis,  or  large  portions 
thereof,  can  bring  overwhelming  proof  from  the  North  of  England, 
where  such  syndicates  produce  electricity  in  bulk,  that  they  could 
bring  about  a  considerable  saving  in  the  cost.  The  London  County 
Council  ought  to  have  been  the  authority  for  electric  light  and 
power  purposes.  Not  only  would  the  administrative  difficulties 
have  been  far  less,  and  the  economy  secured  which  the  companies 
promise,  but  London  could  have  been  lighted  in  a  far  more  efficient 
manner.  The  poorer  districts,  which  are  now  often  neglected  in 
this  respect,  could  have  been  better  served,  without  extra  local 
expense,  by  means  of  an  equalized  lighting  rate  over  the  whole  of 
the  metropolis,  and  by  the  equalized  distribution  of  the  surpluses 
accruing  from  the  districts  with  a  large  number  of  private  profit- 
giving  consumers.  Moreover,  with  the  London  County  Council  as 
the  authority,  further  economy  would  arise  from  use  of  the 
generating  stations  to  make  electricity  both  for  tramway  and  other 
purposes  and  for  supplying  light. 

But  even  the  London  County  Council  area  does  not  offer  the  most 
advantageous  sphere.  The  movements  and  aggregations  of  popula- 
tion pay  no  heed  to  municipal  landmarks,  not  even  to  those  fixed 
for  the  L.C.C.  London,  as  a  unit  for  a  well-organized,  publicly 
owned  transit  service,  already  stretches  from  Uxbridge  on  the  west 
to  Upminster  on  the  east,  and  from  Potter's  Bar  on  the  north  to 
Purley  on  the  south  ;  and  the  area  of  the  public  authority  dealing 
with  electricity  should,  in  the  main,  coincide  with  that  dealing  with 
transit  facilities.  An  authority  controlling  a  province  of  this  magni- 
tude would  have  been  able  not  only  to  supply  the  power  for  tramways, 
lighting,  factories  and  workshops,  but  should  have  had  the  monopoly 
right  to  supply  the  tubes  and  the  railways  that  are  now  electrifying 
their  local  lines.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  important 
step  that  this  would  have  been  in  further  co-ordinating  the  control 
of  transit  services. 


The  great  centres  of  population  throughout  England  present  the 
same  problems  in  respect  of  area  as  London.  The  case  of  the  Birm- 
ingham tramway  fight,  in  which  the  city  was  hampered  and  to  some 
extent  crippled  as  an  efficient  provider  of  means  of  transit  by  the 
action  of  surrounding  minor  local  authorities,  shows  the  need  that 
the  problem  of  local  government  area  be  dealt  with  on  other  than 
parochial  or  narrow  municipal  lines.  The  great  towns  of  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  Newcastle,  Nottingham,  Leeds,  etc.,  must 
be  considered  as  centres,  and  not  as  self-contained  units  for  all  local 
government  purposes. 

With  regard  to  the  supply  of  water  new  areas  and  authorities  are 
urgently  needed.  The  large  towns  through  their  greater  wealth  are 
able  to  annex  the  best  water-bearing  districts  to  the  potential  if  not 
to  the  yet  actual  detriment  of  the  smaller  towns  and  villages. 

Direct  Employment  and  Wider  Areas. 

Then  there  is  the  complex  question  of  the  direct  employment  of 
labor  by  the  local  authorities  in  those  forms  of  industry  in  which 
under  private  enterprise  steady,  continuous  demand,  with  corre- 
sponding regular  employment  is  seldom  found.  Here  again  popu- 
lation and  area  play  a  considerable  part  in  determining  whether 
municipal  undertakings  of  this  nature  can  be  carried  on  so  as  to 
ensure  greater  permanence  of  employment,  together  with  efficient 
and  economical  working.  It  is  of  course  easy  for  a  local  authority, 
with  a  small  population  and  area,  to  estimate  with  comparative 
certainty  the  number  of  men  it  will  permanently  require  to  make  up 
its  roads  and  keep  them  clean  ;  to  clear  away  dust  and  house  refuse 
and  the  like ;  and  therefore  to  employ  the  men  and  carry  out  the 
work  more  efficiently  than  a  contractor,  with  the  added  advantages 
of  affording  continuous  employment  with  a  fair  wage  to  the  men 
engaged.  But  in  connection  with  the  more  intricate  and  fluctuating 
work  of  building,  which  requires  a  well-organized  works  department 
with  expensive  plant  and  an  experienced  staff,  a  large  and  well- 
populated  area  is  indispensable  for  lasting  success.  The  metropolitan 
borough  council  area  is  too  small  for  a  works  department  which 
would  be  really  effective  in  adding  to  the  number  of  men  engaged 
continuously  in  profitable  employment.  Nor,  under  present  condi- 
tions, could  sufficient  work  be  found  to  keep  the  plant  in  use  long 
enough  to  repay  its  first  cost.  A  borough  council  may  build  a  bath 
and  wash-house,  a  library,  a  coroner's  court,  lavatories,  electric 
power  station,  stables  for  its  horses,  a  town  hall,  houses  and  shops 
for  the  working  classes,  and  a  disinfecting  station  ;  but  when  these 
have  been  erected  it  has  no  more  building  to  be  done.  It  cannot 
do  work  for  another  public  body  nor  for  private  customers.  When 
it  approached  the  end  of  its  career  as  a  useful  institution  there  might 
arise  a  tendency  to  make  work  for  the  works  department  because  it 
was  there  and  because  men  were  unemployed,  regardless  of  consider- 
ation whether  the  proposed  buildings  were  really  required.  The 
most  satisfactory  way  of  collectivizing  the  building  trade,  as  far  as 
London  is  concerned,  would  be  to  give  the  London  County  Council 


power  to  undertake  contracts,  through  its  works  department,  for 
any  local  authority  in  the  metropolis  at  cost  price.  This  would 
tend  to  enlarge  the  number  of  workmen  continuously  employed  in 
building,  because  arrangements  could  be  made  between  the  local 
authorities  and  the  L.C.C.  to  postpone  work  not  of  an  urgent  nature, 
if  the  works  department  and  the  building  trade  generally  were  busy, 
until  a  slacker  period  arrived.  Conversely,  in  slack  times  work 
might  be  pushed  forward  by  a  similar  arrangement.  Owing  to  the 
never-ceasing  demand  for  schools,  fire  stations,  asylums,  and  working 
class  houses,  the  L.C.C.  is  never  likely  to  find  that  its  works  depart- 
ment has  become  superfluous.  The  London  County  Council  might, 
under  the  plan  suggested,  agree  to  take  over  and  run  as  local  depots 
and  workshops  any  premises  with  plant  for  building  already  estab- 
lished by  a  borough  council.  For  the  provinces  the  same  principle 
could  be  applied  by  giving  a  large  municipality  the  power  to  carry 
out  building  work  for  neighboring  authorities. 

Housing  and  Existing  Municipal  Boundaries. 

In  the  administration  of  the  Housing  Acts  it  is  often  found  that 
the  existing  municipal  areas  are  far  from  satisfactory.  Even  London, 
in  spite  of  the  considerable  amount  of  land  still  unbuilt  upon  in  its 
southern  portion,  is  now  compelled  to  go  over  the  border  in  order  to 
find  space  at  a  reasonable  price  for  its  working  class  estates.  Now, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  creation  of  purely  working  class  commun- 
ities is  an  altogether  unsatisfactory  way  of  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  housing.  The  policy  of  the  London  County  Council  has,  however, 
been  adopted  mainly  through  the  pressure  of  circumstances  over 
which  it  had  no  control.  It  has  had  no  voice  in  determining  the 
development  of  the  city  itself,  nor  of  the  outer  ring  which  is  as  much 
London  for  administrative  purposes  as  is  the  precinct  of  the  Savoy. 
If  the  Council  had  possessed  the  power  wielded  by  some  German 
municipalities,  it  might  not  only  have  directed  the  growth  of  London 
as  we  know  it,  but  have  automatically  extended  the  metropolis,  as 
the  suburbs,  such  as  Tottenham,  Croydon,  and  East  Ham,  came  into 
existence  ;  and  at  the  same  time  have  modified  the  intensity  of  the 
concentration  of  the  poor  into  districts  such  as  South  West  Ham, 
by  decreeing  what  use  should  be  made  of  the  land  when  it  became 
ripe  for  building  purposes.  As  things  are,  when  the  London  County 
Council  goes  outside  its  boundary  to  provide  accommodation  for  the 
working  classes,  it  is  met  by  the  active  and  passive  resistance  of  the 
local  authority.  The  Croydon  Town  Council  naturally  objects  to  the 
erection  of  a  working  class  estate  at  Norbury,  and  its  objection  takes 
the  form  of  declining  to  pass  the  plans  for  the  houses  unless  the 
said  plans  conform  to  building  regulations  which,  although  no  doubt 
eminently  reasonable,  are  quite  at  variance  with  those  approved  by 
the  L.C.C.  Building  Act  Committee.  The  dispute  which  then  takes 
place  between  London  and  Croydon  causes  delay,  expenses  of  modi- 
fying plans,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  wasteful  friction  and 
irritation.  The  capital  charges  of  the  housing  scheme  accumulate 
without  any  return  in   revenue,  and   a   promising   experiment   in 


municipal  brick-making  on  the  sites  of  the  scheme  is  almost  ruined. 
Again,  an  outside  suburban  authority  may  adopt  a  standard  of  assess- 
ment or  rating  on  a  housing  scheme  which  completely  upsets  the 
calculations  as  to  rent  made  by  the  authority  providing  the  houses, 
in  order  to  discourage  the  building  of  working  class  houses  by  another 
local  body.  The  L.C.C.  has  also  had  experience  of  this  form  of  diffi- 
culty. The  Council  has  projected  a  large  housing  estate  in  the  area 
of  the  Tottenham  Urban  District  Council.  At  first  blush  it  would 
be  thought  that  this  scheme  would  be  welcomed  by  Tottenham 
because  it  would  lead  to  an  increase  of  the  rateable  value  of  the 
district.  But  Tottenham  has  good  reason  for  not  rejoicing  at  this 
growth  of  bricks  and  mortar  promoted  from  outside.  The  houses  are 
to  be  small,  and  will  be  occupied  by  the  working  classes.  Now,  the 
working  classes  have  large  families,  as  a  rule,  and  the  children  require 
education.  Tottenham  Urban  District  Council  is  the  local  education 
authority,  levying  a  rate  for  educational  purposes  nearly  as  high  as 
that  of  East  Ham,  and  the  Council  is  under  the  impression,  and  the 
impression  is  probably  a  correct  one,  that  the  addition  to  the 
ordinary  rateable  value,  which  the  London  County  Council  housing 
scheme  would  bring,  would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
charge  upon  the  rates  for  educational  and  other  purposes.  The 
Tottenham  District  Council,  evidently  to  get  even,  declined  to 
allow  the  London  County  Council  to  compound  the  rates,  which  is 
the  usual  custom  in  connection  with  small  houses,  and  also  assessed 
the  houses  already  built  at  a  higher  figure  than  was  warranted  by 
the  rent  fixed  by  the  L.C.C.  The  L.C.C.  was  compelled  to  fix  a 
rent  less  rates,  the  latter  being  paid  by  the  tenant  direct  to  the 
Tottenham  authority,  a  system  which,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
state,  does  not  add  to  the  popularity  among  the  working  classes 
of  municipally  owned  houses — especially  when  the  assessment  is 
higher  than  therent  justifies — no  matter  how  comfortable  or  other- 
wise satisfactory  the  dwellings  may  be.  The  L.C.C.  is  still*  at 
loggerheads  with  Tottenham  District  Council  on  this  matter,  and 
the  development  of  the  estate  is  delayed  and  becoming  more  ex- 
pensive through  this  inter-local,  unfriendly  act  on  the  part  of  the 
latter.  These  instances  in  connection  with  municipal  housing  have 
been  given  at  length,  because  it  had  been  thought  that  if  a  housing 
authority  were  given  power  to  go  outside  its  borders  to  erect 
dwellings  for  its  working  class  citizens,  a  great  step  would  be  gained 
in  the  solution  of  the  housing  problem.  It  is,  however,  evident 
that  if  a  municipality  is  given  the  power  to  create  its  suburbs,  it 
should  receive^he  local  control  of  them  ;  and,  moreover,  the  control 
should  be  given  before  the  suburb  has  reached  an  advanced  stage 
of  self-consciousness.  The  extension  of  local  government  areas  for 
housing  purposes  does  not,  however,  entail  the  creation  of  new 
authorities.  This  form  of  extension  differs  from  the  kind  which  is 
necessary  for  the  administration  of  such  public  services  as  transit, 
electricity  and  water. 

♦  October,  1905. 
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The  New  Heptarchy. 

Taking  these  three  services — or  rather  two,  reckoning  transit 
and  electricity  as  one — it  will  be  necessary,  in  endeavoring  to  devise 
new  authorities  and  new  areas  for  their  administration,  to  drop  the 
idea  that  they  should  remain  municipal  services  in  the  narrowest 
sense  of  the  term  municipal.  They  should  not  become  even  county, 
but  provincial  services.  It  may  be  that  in  connection  with  the 
water  supply,  or  with  the  supply  of  electricity,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  best  administrative  areas  will  be  created  by  following  the 
Hegelian  historical  spiral  until  we  arrive  at  a  stage  with  regard  to 
the  division  of  the  country  vertically  above  the  period  of  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy,  and  make  a  halt  there.  But  whether  seven  or  more 
provincial  water  boards,  and  seven  or  more  transit  and  electricity 
boards  are  formed  is  immaterial,  provided  the  provincial  principle 
is  applied  to  those  areas  where  narrow  municipal  boundaries  are 
cramping  the  growth  of  the  collective  control  of  industry. 

Voluntary  Federation  of  Local  Authorities. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  new  areas  and  authorities  could 
be  called  into  existence  by  a  system  of  municipal  federation  without 
compulsory  legislation.  For  instance,  a  large  city,  say  Birmingham, 
might  arrange  with  neighboring  authorities  to  form  a  joint  committee 
to  run  a  transit  and  electricity  scheme,  or  a  water  supply.  This  has 
already  been  done  in  one  or  two  cases  in  connection  with  the  latter 
service.  This  method,  it  is  urged,  would  safeguard  local  autonomy 
and  disarm  the  antagonism  of  municipalities  to  all  proposals  which 
aim  at  relieving  them  of  any  of  their  duties.  These,  however, 
are  the  strongest  arguments  that  can  be  brought  in  favor  of 
leaving  local  authorities  to  decide  whether  for  certain  purposes 
they  should  or  should  not,  be  linked  up.  The  chief  defect  of  such 
a  system  is  that  it  is  only  likely  to  be  adopted  in  very  few  cases. 
A  joint  committee  of  the  voluntary  kind  would  be  formed  only  in 
those  instances  where  all  the  districts  represented  on  the  com- 
mittee would  be  equally  benefited  by  co-operation.  Where  a 
thickly  populated  city  stood  to  lose  for  a  time  by  combining  with 
its  thinly  populated  suburbs  in  a  transit  and  electricity  scheme,  or  a 
water  supply,  the  city  council  would  naturally  decline  to  federate 
with  the  suburban  local  authorities.  Again,  local  jealousy  would 
come  into  play,  especially  in  relation  to  profits,  and  this  would  be  a 
barrier  to  joint  action.  It  is  hopeless  to  expect  an  effective  linking 
up  of  areas  except  by  legislation,  which  will  not  make  allowance  for 
purely  parochial  considerations. 

A  National  Survey. 

(a)  To  Define  Boundaries  of  Enlarged  Municipalities. 

In  order  to  bring  the  New  Heptarchy  into  existence  it  will  be 
necessary  to  create  by  legislation  the  preliminary  power  of  creation. 
Even  the  business  of  widening  the  boundaries  of  a  municipality  can 
only  be  done  at  present  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  each  case. 
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bill  for  this  purpose  may  be  thrown  out  for  some  petty  local  reason, 
over-riding  for  the  moment  the  real  interests  of  a  divided  com- 
munity, which  for  municipal  purposes  ought  to  be  a  unit.  Liverpool 
and  Bootle,  Manchester  and  Salford,  Birmingham  and  the  surround- 
ing borough  and  urban  district  councils — not  to  speak  of  London, 
with  its  belt  of  corporations  and  district  councils,  which  ought  never 
to  have  been  called  into  being  as  entirely  separate  and  independent 
bodies— all  bear  witness  to  the  want  of  guiding  principles  in  English 
local  government,  especially  in  relation  to  area. 

To  bring  about  speedily  a  reform  in  this  connection  on  national 
instead  of  on  piecemeal  lines,  a  commission  should  be  appointed  by 
Parliament  to  make  a  survey  of,  and  an  inquiry  into,  the  working  of 
the  whole  of  England's  municipal  and  local  government  institutions 
and  machinery.  A  precedent  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  body  will 
be  found  in  the  Royal  Commission  which  was  appointed  in  1833  to 
inquire  into  municipal  institutions,  and  on  whose  report  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  Act  of  1835  was  based.  The  proposed  com- 
mission would  have  to  keep  two  main  objects  in  view.  First,  to 
ascertain  what  municipal  areas  required  enlarging  in  the  interests  of 
good  government.  We  can  imagine  this  commission,  supposing  it 
be  not  composed  of  men  imbued  with  a  craven  fear  of  great  muni- 
cipalities, reporting  in  favor  of  the  inclusion  within  the  county 
boundary  of  London  of  the  municipal  boroughs  of  Hornsey,  West 
Ham,  East  Ham,  Bromley,  Croydon  and  Wimbledon  ;  the  urban 
districts  of  Chiswick,  Acton,  Willesden,  Hendon,  Finchley,  Totten- 
ham, Walthamstow,  Leyton,  Barking,  Erith,  Bexley,  Foots  Cray, 
Chisiehurst,  Beckenham,  Penge,  The  Maidens  and  Coombe,  Ham 
and  Barnes  ;  and  the  rural  districts  of  Croydon  and  Bromley.  These 
local  government  areas  touch  the  boundary  of  the  existing  County 
of  London,  but  they  do  not  exhaust  the  list  of  districts  which 
could  with  advantage  be  included  in  a  new  County  of  London.  It 
would  also  advise  the  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  municipalities 
of  Manchester  and  other  great  cities  over  much  larger  areas  than 
they  now  govern.  Even  cities  like  Norwich,  and  small  towns  of 
the  type  of  Guildford,  which  do  not  at  this  moment  display  any 
startling  signs  of  expansion,  should  be  given  room  to  stretch,  for  it 
is  impossible  to  forecast  the  future  of  any  aggregation  of  population. 
The  rise  of  a  new  industry,  or  an  improvement  in  the  means  of 
communication,  may  bring  about  an  increase  of  population  with 
surprising  swiftness,  which  would  cause  the  town  to  flow  over  its 
original  confines,  and  lead  to  the  springing  up  of  independent 
suburbs  that  later  might  be  come  obstacles  to  the  welfare  of  the 
town,  and  ultimately,  as  in  the  case  of  East  Ham,  find  the  financial 
burdens  of  municipal  independence  more  than  they  could,  or  ought 
to,  bear. 

In  fusing  areas  there  would  be  a  large  amount  of  work  in  the 
adjustment  of  rates,  of  the  payment  of  interest  on  capital  or  debt 
borrowed  for  local  purposes,  and  in  settling  other  financial  ques- 
tions;  but  as  this  adjustment  has  been  carried  out  with  comparative 
ease  in  the  complicated  situation  which  arose  from  the  merging  of 
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several  vestries  into  one  metropolitan  borough  under  the  London 
Government  Act  of  1899,  as  well  as  in  numerous  instances  of 
municipal  extensions,  this  work  would  not  prove  a  serious  difficulty. 
With  regard  to  the  areas  absorbed,  where  they  were  of  considerable 
extent,  as,  for  instance,  the  extra-metropolitan  districts  already 
referred  to,  they  would  retain  a  part  of  their  identity  and  separate 
powers.  West  Ham,  East  Ham,  and  the  rest  would  become  metro- 
politan borough  councils,  and  their  electors  would  send  representa- 
tives to  the  London  County  Council.  In  the  cases  of  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  other  provincial  cities,  the  areas  taken  in  by  them 
could  be  dealt  with  in  one  of  two  ways.  If  they  were  small  addi- 
tions to  the  city,  their  separate  powers  would  be  abolished  and  they 
would  become  wards  of  the  city.  But  if  it  were  found  necessary  to 
bring  in  a  number  of  fairly  large  areas,  it  might  be  advisable  to  adopt 
the  system  now  peculiar  to  London,  that  is,  to  create  a  Manchester 
County  Council,  and  a  number  of  borough  councils  subordinate  to  it 
with  powers  over  narrowly  local  matters,  such  as  libraries,  street 
sweeping,  local  drains,  etc.  This  scheme  would  naturally  involve 
the  application  of  the  principle  of  equalization  of  rates  to  the  whole 
of  the  new  county  council  area.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
Prussian  Government  is  considering  the  adoption  of  the  London 
County  Council  and  borough  council  system  in  the  creation  of  a 
larger  capital  out  of  Berlin  and  the  surrounding  townships. 

(3)  To  Create  and  Define  Areas  of  New  Provincial 

Boards. 

The  other  and  more  important  object  of  the  survey  and  enquiry 
would  be  to  map  out  England  into  suitable  areas  for  the  administra- 
tion of  what  we  have  entitled  provincial  services.  Obviously  this 
would  be  a  task  ot  great  magnitude,  and  would  require  the  assistance 
of  a  corps  of  experts.  In  deciding  upon  the  areas  for  the  provincial 
transit  and  electricity  boards  the  commission  would  have  to  take 
into  consideration  the  existing  tramway  and  light  railway  systems 
and  supplies  of  electrical  energy,  and  the  opportunities  for  future 
development ;  likewise  the  possibilities  of  the  inauguration  of  motor 
car  services  both  for  passenger  and  goods  traffic ;  for  the  transit  and 
electricity  boards  would  have  to  be  given  power  to  institute  other 
means  of  transit  besides  those  associated  with  flanged  wheels  and 
rails.  The  centre  of  each  area  should  be  a  great  city  such  as  London, 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  Liverpool  or  Newcastle.  In  the  case  of 
the  water  boards  consideration  would  have  to  be  given  to  the  sources 
of  supply,  the  natural  catchment  areas,  watersheds,  the  distribution 
of  population  and  the  estimated  rate  of  its  increase.  It  is  probable  that 
the  area  under  the  control  of  a  water  board  would  have  to  be  made 
extremely  large.  Assuming  that  the  commission  held  that  the 
water  board  having  London  for  its  centre  should  be  restricted  in  its 
right  to  take  water  from  the  Thames,  and  be  compelled  finally  to  go 
to  Wales  for  its  supply,  it  might  be  found  necessary  to  make  a 
province  for  water  purposes  extending  from  the  hills  of  South  Wales 
to  the  eastern  limit  of  London  all  placed  under  the  control  of  one 
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board.  One  strong  reason  for  this  would  be  to  ensure  that  the  satis- 
faction of  the  existing  and  probable  water  needs  of  the  towns  and 
villages  between  the  metropolis  and  the  source  of  supply  were  pro- 
vided for ;  another  reason  would  be  the  securing  to  the  towns,  and 
especially  the  villages,  along  the  lines  of  the  aqueduct  or  water 
mains,  of  service  on  the  same  terms  as  London,  so  that  they  would 
not  be  compelled  to  pay  a  profit  as  a  customer  to  an  outside 
authority. 

The  commission  would  not  be  required  to  bring  every  part  of 
England  under  the  control  of  either  of  the  two  kinds  of  boards. 
At  the  same  time  the  areas  mapped  out  would  not  be  final,  but  it 
would  be  understood  that  they  could  be  extended  or  contracted 
according  to  the  necessity  for  rearrangement  arising  from  the  drift- 
ing of  population,  or  from  the  amalgamation  of  existing  water, 
transit  or  electricity  services.  The  aim  should  be  to  make  the  areas 
as  elastic  and  the  administrative  machinery  as  flexible  as  possible. 

Constitution  of  the  Provincial  Boards. 

In  forming  the  new  boards  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  disturb 
■existing  local  governing  bodies  in  any  way.  The  members  of  the 
boards  must  be  elected  by  the  various  local  authorities  within  the 
area  under  its  control.  This  process  of  formation  would  be  a  linking- 
up  of  areas  and  not  the  creation  of  new  ones.  It  would  be  simplicity 
itself.  For  instance,  assuming  that  the  commission  took  the  common- 
sense  view  already  expressed  that  the  transit  and  electricity  board 
area  for  London  and  district  should  embrace  not  only  the  county  of 
London  but  the  greater  portion  of  Essex,  Middlesex,  Surrey  and 
Kent.  In  that  case  the  transit  and  electricity  board  would  be  elected 
by  the  county  councils  of  the  five  counties,  with  the  addition  perhaps 
of  representatives  from  urban  sanitary  authorities  within  the  area. 
This  system  of  linking  up  would  enable  part  of  one  county  to  be 
within  the  area  of  one  board  and  part  within  another,  as  would  most 
likely  be  necessary  in  the  North,  especially  in  the  case  of  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire.  The  proportion  of  representatives  allotted  to  each 
county  council  and  urban  sanitary  authority  would  be  based  either 
upon  population  or  rateable  value.  It  might  be  found  desirable  for 
the  boards  to  co-opt  a  certain  number  of  experts,  and  power  to  do 
this  should  be  given  them. 

To  the  transit  and  electricity  board  thus  elected  would  be  trans- 
ferred all  the  property  in  transit  facilities  owned  publicly  within  its 
area,  together  with  all  liabilities  attached  thereto.  It  would  also  be 
given  the  powers,  possessed  by  its  constituent  bodies,  of  laying  down 
new  tramway  and  light  railway  systems,  and  of  acquiring  those 
under  private  control,  together  with  fresh  powers  of  the  kind  already 
mentioned  for  running  motor  services  and  the  like.  Financial  ad- 
justments would  have  to  be  made,  as  in  the  case  of  the  extension  of 
municipal  boundaries.  These  would  chiefly  relate  to  the  allocation 
of  profits,  a  matter  which  will  be  touched  upon  presently.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  water  boards  would  be  similar  to  that  of  the  transit 
b  oards. 
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New  Powers  for  the  Local  Government  Board. 

The  report  of  the  commission  framed  on  these  lines  should  form 
the  basis  of  a  bill  giving  power  to  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
carry  into  effect  the  recommendations  set  forth.  A  bill  of  this  kind 
would  naturally  arouse  great  opposition  on  the  grounds  that  it  con- 
ferred too  much  power  upon  a  State  department,  and  that  it  violated 
the  independent  rights  of  the  municipahties.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
no  House  of  Commons  could  give  sufficient  time  to  deal  with  the 
whole  of  the  enormous  mass  of  detail  involved  in  the  proposals  we 
are  discussing  ;  nor  would  it  be  a  proper  tribunal  even  if  the  neces- 
sary time  were  available.  The  feelings  of  the  great  municipahties 
might  be  appeased  if  they  could  be  brought  to  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  bill,  in  the  clause  dealing  with  the  extension  of  municipal 
boundaries,  would  most  likely  give  them  compensation  in  the 
shape  of  larger  territory  for  the  loss  of  complete  autonomy  over 
tljeir  transit,  water  and  electricity  enterprises.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
no  method  of  creating  the  new  areas  and  authorities  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  on  national  lines  appears  to  be  possible,  except  that  of 
asking  Parliament  to  settle  principles  and  leaving  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  the  details  of  this  revolutionary  reconstruction 
of  our  local  government. 

Assuming  the  bill  embodying  our  suggestions  to  have  become 
law,  the  Local  Government  Board  would  have  to  create  a  special 
department  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  Act  into  operation  and 
of  supervising  its  working.  Whenever  it  appeared  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  that  an  extension  of  the  area  under  the  control 
of  one  of  the  new  boards  required  modification,  it  should  have 
power  to  issue  an  Order  equivalent  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  now 
necessary  to  secure  the  enlargement  of  a  municipality.  Such  an 
order  would  be  issued  when  it  was  found  desirable  to  extend  the 
area  of  a  transit  and  electricity  or  other  board,  or  to  transfer  a 
portion  of  the  area  of  one  board  to  another.  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  should  not  be  expected  to  wait  until  it  was  approached 
by  a  locality  before  it  took  action,  but  should  be  constantly  endeavor- 
ing to  make  municipal  boundaries  and  the  areas  of  the  boards 
correspond  to  the  maximum  of  efficiency  in  administration.  It  is 
interesting  at  this  point  to  note  that  the  Unemployed  Workmen 
Act,  1905,  gives  power  to  the  Local  Government  Board  "  for  facili- 
tating the  co-operation  of  any  body  or  committee  having  powers 
under  this  Act  for  any  area  with  any  other  body  or  committee,  or 
with  any  local  authority,  and  the  provision  of  assistance  by  one  such 
body  or  committee  to  another."  (Sec.  4,  i,  i.)  This  is  a  faint 
foreshadowing  of  the  idea  of  the  power  the  Local  Government  Board 
ought  to  possess  in  relation  with  the  whole  of  local  government. 

Financial  Arrangements. 

As  the  two  new  boards  which  have  been  dealt  with  will  be 
engaged  in  forms  of  public  business  which  are  likely  to  yield  a 
surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure,  the  question  of  the  disposal  of 
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the  profits  will  have  to  be  considered.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  transference  of  the  tramway  system  from  the 
control  of  the  existing  tramway  authority,  such  as  the  London 
County  Council  or  the  Manchester  City  Council,  to  that  of  a  pro- 
vincial Transit  and  Electricity  Board  will  be  a  financial  one.  Most  of 
the  large  tramway  authorities  are  able  to  relieve  the  rates  to  some 
extent  from  the  surplus  accruing  from  their  lines.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  guarantee  for  a  period  at  least  that  this  subsidy  to  the  rate- 
payer shall  not  be  lost  through  the  merging  of  a  municipal  trading 
concern  into  a  provincial  undertaking.  The  ultimate  aim,  however, 
of  the  administrators  of  the  new  boards  should  be  to  make  little  or 
no  profit.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  run  a  large  business  so  that 
the  revenue  shall  just  square  with  the  proper  expenditure.  In 
order  to  insure  against  loss  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  surplus. 
This  should  be  used  whenever  possible  to  improve  and  extend  the 
undertaking  which  has  earned  it  rather  than  to  relieve  the  ordinary 
rates.  The  adoption  of  the  principle  of  subsidising  the  rates  out  of 
overcharges  on  public  services  leads  to  a  false  standard  of  judgment 
as  to  the  success  or  failure  of  those  services.  Should  a  Transit  and 
Electricity  Board  fail  at  any  time  to  keep  its  expenditure  within  its 
income,  and  be  compelled  to  come  upon  the  rates  to  make  up  the 
deficiency,  the  rate  to  meet  it  should  be  levied  equally  over  the 
whole  of  the  area  under  the  control  of  the  board.  Water  Boards, 
however,  need  never  fall  back  on  such  assistance,  as  their  charges 
can  always  be  regulated  to  cover  their  outgoings. 

From   Province  to  Nation. 

The  establishment  of  a  system  of  provincial  boards  as  here  indi- 
cated does  not  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  co-ordination  of  area  in 
connection  with  local  government  and  the  collective  control  of 
industry.  In  course  of  time  it  will  be  found  possible  to  carry  the 
development  a  stage  further,  and  from  the  Provincial  Boards  to  elect 
National  Boards,  which  would  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
Provinces  as  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  does  to  the  various 
societies  which  are  its  component  parts.  For  instance,  a  National 
Board  elected  from  the  provincial  Transit  and  Electricity  Boards 
might  be  empowered  to  carry  on  the  work  of  building  rolling  stock  by 
direct  employment  in  its  own  workshops  for  the  whole  of  the  publicly 
owned  transit  services  of  the  country.  It  might  also  start  factories 
for  the  manufacture  of  tramway  rails  and  motor  cars.  It  could 
undertake  the  work  of  constructing  plant  of  all  kinds  for  publicly 
owned  electric  Jight  and  power  installations.  Various  local  autho- 
rities build  their  own  vans,  carts,  and  waggons,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  tramcars  could  not  be  built  in  a  public  workshop  with 
equal  ease.  A  similar  National  Board  composed  of  representatives 
from  the  Water  Boards  might  manage  the  manufacture  of  water 
pipes  and  pumping  machinery,  and  run  an  engineering  department 
for  the  construction  of  reservoirs,  pumping  stations,  filtering  beds, 
and  so  forth.  Given  space  and  elasticity,  the  Provincial  Boards 
might   evolve   numerous  activities,  just  as   the  railway  companies 
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have  grown  from  being  simply  the  providers  of  an  iron  road  into 
engine  and  other  rolHng  stock  builders  and  owners,  hotel  keepers, 
bakers  and  confectioners,  printers,  electric  apparatus  makers,  and 
the  direct  employers  in  many  trades  which  would  seem  at  first  to 
have  no  relation  whatever  with  carrying  persons  and  goods  from 
one  place  to  another.  Every  development  of  this  kind  on  the  part 
of  a  private  undertaking  means  the  strengthening  of  its  hold  upon 
industry.  On  the  other  hand,  similar  developments  on  the  part  of 
.public  authority  lead  to  the  extension  of  the  power  of  society  over 
its  own  economic  life. 

Method  of  Election. 

The  increased  responsibility  and  work  which  will  be  thrown  upon 
local  government  by  the  creation  of  the  new  boards  bring  up  the 
question  of  the  type  of  representative  and  official  required  for  suc- 
cessful administration,  and  how  they  are  to  be  harnessed  to  the 
public  service.  The  discussion  of  this  highly  important  matter  does 
not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  pamphlet,  but  it  will  be  dealt  with 
in  another  upon  the  whole  question  of  the  reform  of  the  local  govern- 
ment official  service."'  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  idea  of  direct  election 
to  ad  hoc  authorities  (which  the  new  boards  would  be)  as  the  best 
way  to  secure  the  best  representatives  for  that  authority,  is  no  longer 
held  by  those  who  appreciate  the  complexities  of  modern  local  gov- 
ernment. Direct  election  for  the  new  boards  would  mean  the  mul- 
tiplication of  electoral  contests  in  which  the  public  already  display 
too  little  interest.  Provided  that  the  citizens  of  the  enlarged  muni- 
cipalities and  of  the  county  councils  and  other  authorities  responsible 
for  the  selection  and  election  of  the  members  of  the  boards  took 
sufficient  interest  in  municipal  affairs  to  elect  efficient  persons  in  the 
first  instance,  indirect  election  would  not  fail  to  give  satisfactory 
results. 

Flexibility  and  Expansiveness  in   Administration. 

The  reforms  and  changes  here  sketched  out,  revolutionary  though 
they  may  appear,  will  probably  receive  attention  sooner  than  may  be 
expected.  The  unjust  incidence  of  some  forms  of  local  taxation — 
arising  from  the  segregation  of  the  community  into  cities  of  the  well- 
to-do  and  warrens  of  the  poor — is  sure  to  bring  the  subject  of  the 
extension  of  municipal  boundaries  to  the  front.  The  discussion  of 
this  question  is  bound  to  lead  to  the  consideration  of  other  aspects 
of  the  working  of  local  government  machinery.  If  the  community 
is  wise  enough,  when  that  time  comes,  to  insist  that  its  organized 
life  should  be  made  as  flexible  and  expansive  as  that  of  private  enter- 
prise, then  the  rate  of  speed  in  the  direction  of  collective  control  of 
industry  will  be  increased.  If  it  remains  tied  to  rigid  and  cramping 
forms  of  social  organization,  experiments  in  collectivism  are  liable 
to  be  incomplete  and  the  results  unconvincing  to  the  average 
citizen,  who  will  always  be  prone  to  overlook  the  difficulties  which 
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hamper  the  work  of  local  authorities  and  to  magnify  the  small  mis- 
takes they  may  commit.  The  first  necessity  of  a  publicly  controlled 
industry  or  service  is  that  of  every  infant,  namely  room  to  grow. 
The  needed  space  can  be  given  by  the  adoption  of  the  Heptarchic 
idea  of  local  government  in  place  of  that  which  is  associated  with  the 
parish  pump. 
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The    Abolition    of    Poor    Law 
Guardians. 


The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  appointed  to  consider 
the  Reform  of  the  f^or  Law^  presented  to  the  Society  on 
8th  December^  ^P^5,  ^y  Edward  R.  Pease,  the  Secretary  oj 
the  Committee^  and  subsequently  adopted. 


The  Anarchy  of  Local  Government. 

The  growth  of  English  Local  Government,  like  that  of  the  Par- 
liament and  the  Cabinet,  has  been  controlled  by  chance  or  the 
necessities  of  the  moment,  and  the  result  has  been  an  absence  of 
system  which  at  times  has  led  to  intolerable  confusion. 

Of  late  this  ancient  chaos  has  yielded  to  the  need  for  order,  and 
within  the  past  two  decades  a  series  of  reconstructive  measures  have 
reformed  many  old  abuses  and  have  placed  the  greater  part  of  our 
local  government  on  a  comparatively  sound  basis. 

The  first  of  these  steps  towards  reorganization  was  made  by  the 
Local  Government  Act  of  1888,  which  established  county  councils. 
Since  that  date  the  rest  of  the  local  authorities  of  England  have 
been  overhauled  and  reconstituted,  except  the  municipal  boroughs, 
which  had  been  reformed  at  a  much  earlier  period  (1835)  ;  the  City 
of  London,  which  remains  a  venerable  relic  of  mediaeval  methods 
combined,  in  fact,  with  a  certain  measure  of  modern  efficiency  ;  and 
the  boards  of  guardians. 

It  is  true  that  their  electoral  machinery  was  brought  up  to  date 
in  1894,  but  in  other  respects  their  constitution  was  practically 
unaltered. 

The  chief  peculiarities  of  the  guardians  are  two.  They  are,  with 
insignificant  exceptions,  the  only  remaining  ad  hoc  elected  bodies, 
that  is,  elected  to  perform  one  function  of  government.  And 
secondly,  the  areas  they  control  are  the  only  ones  which  bear  no 
fixed  organic  relation  to  the  other  areas  of  local  government. 


The  Origin  of  Poor  Law  Unions. 

This  irregularity,  like  the  other  anomalies  of  our  system  of 
government,  is  due  to  historical  causes,  and  to  the  necessity  in 
English  politics  for  reform  instead  of  revolution.  Our  political 
architects  are  bound  to  build  upon  the  old  foundations  and  to  re- 
adapt  designs  drafted  in  remote  ages. 

The  unit  of  local  government  is  generally  the  parish,  which 
varies  in  size  according  to  the  density  of  population  in  the  days  of 
the  Saxons,  modified  by  occasional  piecemeal  alterations  in  later 
centuries.  By  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  43rd  Elizabeth  each  parish  was 
made  responsible  for  its  own  poor.  During  the  eighteenth  century 
certain  parishes  were  incorporated  for  poor  law  purposes,  and  about 
924  other  parishes  were  united  into  67  incorporations  under  Gilbert's 
Act  of  1782.  By  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834,  unions  of 
the  remaining  parishes,  13,536  in  number,  were  constituted  through- 
out the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  ;  but  as  the  Gilbert  incor- 
porations were  unions  of  parishes  often  not  contiguous,  the  task  of 
uniting  the  remainder  into  other  unions  of  convenient  area  was 
difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible.  Thus  it  came  about  that  a 
union  of  parishes,  formed  originally  for  poor  law  purposes  only,  bore 
no  necessary  relation  to  the  other  existing  local  boundaries.  Cor- 
porate towns  with  a  keen  sense  of  civic  solidarity  were  split  up 
between  two  or  three  unions,  and  the  fragments  were  cemented  to 
adjoining  rural  parishes  otherwise  in  no  respect  organically  or 
naturally  connected  with  them.  Even  the  ancient  boundaries  of 
the  counties  were  not  respected,  and  unions  still  exist  composed  of 
parishes  in  two  and  even  three  administrative  counties. 

A  certain  rearrangement  has  since  been  made,  but  the  confusion 
to  a  great  extent  remains  ;  and  the  results  of  it  are  in  many  respects 
more  unfortunate,  since  other  important  duties  besides  the  care  of 
the  poor  have  in  later  years  been  laid  on  the  guardians. 

The   Relation  of  Unions   to  other  Local  Government 

Areas. 

At  present  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  is  divided  into 
unions  of  parishes  for  poor  law  purposes.  In  a  few  cases,  chiefly  in 
London,  the  guardians  control  but  a  single  parish.  This  is  not 
strictly  a  "union,"  but  the  distinction  is  only  technical,  and  we  shall 
use  the  word  union  as  meaning  the  area  of  a  board  of  guardians, 
whether  covering  many  parishes  or  only  one. 

The  following  table,  kindly  supplied  to  us  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  shows  how  these  unions  were  distributed  in  July,  1905, 
in  relation  to  other  local  government  areas  : — 
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Poor  Lav\'  Unions*  in  England  and  Wales  (including  London).! 


London 

Rest  of 
England 

and 
Wales 

England 
and  Wales 
(including 

London) 

Number  of  unions  wholly  composed  of 
rural  parishes 

Number  of  unions  co-extensive  with  or 
included  in  a  single  borough  or  other 
urban  district 

Number  of  unions  consisting  of  rural 
parishes  together  with  one  (or  more) 
complete  boroughs  or  other  urban 
districts           

Number  of  unions  consisting  of  parts 
of  one  (or  more)  boroughs  or  other 
urban  districts,  together  with  other 
urban  or  rural  parishes 

Number  of  unions  not  included  above 

25 
6 

tlI4 

t3i 

§377 

II79 
II13 

+  114 

*377 

1179 
19 

Total  number  of  poor  law  unions 

31 

+614 

f645 

♦  Poor  law  unions  include  separate  parishes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  boards  of 
guardians. 

•f  Excluding  the  Isles  of  Scilly. 

X  Including  thirteen  unions,  each  of  which  forms  part  only  of  the  borough  in 
which  it  is  situated. 

§  Including  Dudley  Union,  which  contains  a  small  area  not  technically  urban. 

II  Including  fourteen  unions  which  comprise  wholly  urban  areas. 

11  Each  of  these  unions  comprises  the  whole  of  two  or  more  boroughs  or  other 
urban  districts. 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  in  about  seventeen  per  cent, 
of  the  cases  the  area  managed  by  the  board  of  guardians  precisely 
coincides  with  that  managed  by  the  rural  district  council.  In  these 
cases,  it  will  be  recollected,  the  guardians  and  the  rural  district 
councillors  are  the  same  persons,  elected  both  to  manage  local 
government  and  to  take  care  of  the  poor. 

In  another  Category  of  unions,  forming  nearly  nine  per  cent,  of 
the  whole,  the  area  of  the  guardians  coincides  with  or  is  included  in 
that  of  a  local  sanitary  authority,  whether  metropolitan  or  other 
borough,  or  an  .urban  district  council. 

In  the  remaining  cases,  forming  nearly  seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  in  number,  the  problem  of  reconstruction  is  more  com- 
plicated, because  it  involves  a  readjustment  of  areas. 


The  Duties  of  the  Guardians, 

Until  1894  the  guardians  had  many  duties  in  addition  to  the 
care  of  the  poor.  At  present  they  are  the  authority  for  administer- 
ing the  Vaccination  Acts  and  (except  in  London)  the  Infant  Life 
Protection  Act  (against  baby  farming)  ;  they  appoint  the  local  regis- 
trars for  births  and  deaths,  and  provide  (often  at  the  workhouse  !} 
the  local  offices  for  civil  marriage  ;  and  they  are  responsible  for  the 
poor  rate  assessment  upon  which  practically  all  local  rates  are  based. 

The  assessment  is  made  by  the  overseers,  but  on  the  assessment 
committee  of  the  guardians  falls  the  duty  of  revising  the  list,  and  of 
hearing  and  determining  appeals  by  objectors.  Municipal  boroughs 
can  make  their  own  assessment  for  their  own  rate,  but  in  practice  the 
power  is  not  often  exercised. 

This  complex  system  leads  actually  to  waste.  Each  parish  {e.g.^ 
in  Hull,  where  there  are  ten  parishes)  has  its  separate  establishment 
for  rate  collection. 

It  is,  however,  needless  to  labor  the  point.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  guardians,  elected  as  they  are  for  the  care  of  the  poor,  should 
not  have  left  to  them  other  small  but  important  duties  of  a  totally 
different  character.  Whether  the  care  of  the  poor  should  or  should 
not  be  transferred  to  another  local  authority,  it  will  scarcely  be 
denied  that  the  remnant  of  other  local  governing  duties  still 
retained  by  the  guardians  should  be  handed  over  to  the  authority 
elected  for  the  general  purposes  of  local  government. 

During  the  session  of  1904  the  Government  introduced  an 
excellent  Bill  transferring  the  duties  of  valuation  for  the  purposes  of 
the  rates  from  the  guardians  to  the  county  authorities,  but  owing  to 
want  of  time  it  was  not  passed.*  The  proposals  of  this  Bill  will  no- 
doubt  in  due  time  become  law,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  argue 
that  the  Vaccination  and  Infant  Life  Protection  Acts,  which  belong 
to  the  domain  of  public  health,  should  be  transferred  to  the  local 
sanitary  authority  in  each  area. 

The  remaining  duties  of  the  guardians  are  the  care  of  the  poor. 

The  Four  Stages  of  Poor  Law  Philosophy. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  discuss  the  machinery  of  the  poor 
law,  and  not  the  principles  of  poor  law  administration. +  But  the 
urgency  of  the  proposed  reform  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
inability  of  existing  boards  of  guardians  to  keep  abreast  of  modern 
social  science,  and  to  explain  this  a  brief  sketch  of  the  four  periods  of 
poor  law  philosophy  is  necessary.  Other  stages  of  thought  there 
were  of  great  historic,  but  of  little  present  political  importance, 
which  for  our  purposes  may  be  disregarded. 

*  A  Bill  to'amend^the  Law  with  respect  to  Valuation  Authorities,  etc.  No.  166.- 
26  April,  1904. 

t  For  the  latter  see  Fabian  Tract  No.  54,  "  The  Humanizing  of  the  Poor  Law." 


I.  The  Profitable  Workhouse  Plan. 

The  idea  of  the  Elizabethan  poor  law  was  that  the  community, 
besides  giving  relief  to  the  old  and  the  impotent,  should  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  unemployed  to  work,  and  at  an  early  date  work- 
houses were  built  expressly  for  the  purpose  their  name  implies. 
During  the  next  two  hundred  years  the  genuine  "workhouse" 
emerges  at  intervals  always  with  high  hopes,  which  were  always 
doomed  to  disappointment.  Then,  as,  indeed,  often  now,  it  was 
widely  believed  that  the  community  could  and  should  provide 
material  and  opportunity  to  work  for  those  who  could  not  find  it  for 
themselves,  and  that  labor  so  organized  would  be  profitable  not 
merely  to  the  character  of  the  worker,  but  also  in  the  commercial 
sense  of  the  word.  The  expected  profit  was  never  permanently 
realized,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  this  idea 
was  replaced  by  another. 

2.  The  "Rate  in  Aid  of  Wages." 
This  second  dominant  idea,  originated  in  the  eighteenth  century^ 
was  systematized  by  the  "  Speenhamland  Act  of  Parliament "  of 
1795,  and  prevailed  up  to  1834,  not  indeed  universally,  but  very 
widely,  especially  in  the  southern  counties.  It  gave  rise  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  community  should  guarantee  to  the  poor  a  minimum 
income,  and  by  the  Speenhamland  Act  (a  plan  drawn  up  by  the  jus- 
tices of  Berkshire,  and  widely  adopted  elsewhere)  this  was  graduated 
by  a  sliding  scale  according  to  the  price  of  wheat  and  the  size  of  the 
recipient's  family.  The  wages  paid  by  the  farmers  were  supple- 
mented out  of  the  rates  to  produce  the  total  family  income  adjudged 
necessary  according  to  this  scale. 

The  abuses  to  which  this  system  gave  rise  were  extraordinary. 
The  services  of  paupers,  that  is,  laborers,  were  sold  by  auction  to  the 
farmers  ;  unemployed  men  were  maintained  doing  useless  work,  not 
in  times  of  exceptional  distress,  but  habitually  and  constantly.  The 
premium  put  on  idleness  and  incapacity  by  the  arrangements  of 
society  was  preposterous.  Reform  was  urgent,  and  it  came  with  a 
rush. 

3.  The  Self-sufficiency  of  Individualism. 

The  reaction  against  the  premature  and  inexpert  collectivism 
01  the  old  poor  law  led  inevitably  to  the  extreme  individualism  of 
the  Amendment  Act  of  1834.  Its  principle  was  that  each  indivi- 
dual ought  to  be  made  to  undertake  the  whole  responsibility  for  his 
own  maintenance  and  that  of  his  family.  In  order  to  enforce  this 
principle,  the -*^  workhouse  test"  was  introduced,  that  is,  the  guardians 
were  empowered  to  refuse  outdoor  relief  and  thus  to  compel  the 
destitute  to  come  into  the  workhouse.  In  the  case  of  the  able- 
bodied  they  were  generally  required  to  enforce  this  rule.  Further,, 
it  was  provided  that  life  in  a  workhouse  must  be  made  less  "eligible" 
than  that  of  the  worst-paid  class  of  labor  outside. 

The  reform  had  even  greater  results  than  its  advocates  antici- 
pated.    At  the  time  and  in  the  circumstances  this  stern  and  even. 
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cruel  system  may  have  been  necessary.  It  was  intensely  unpopular, 
but  it  undoubtedly  reformed  great  evils  and  arrested  a  disease  which 
might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  moral  health  of  the  community. 

But  its  peculiar  work  is  done.  Two  generations  of  severity 
have  burnt  the  disgrace  of  pauperism  into  the  hearts  of  the  poor. 
The  time  is  long  forgotten  when  the  agricultural  laborer  demanded 
■out- relief  as  a  regular  supplement  to  his  wages  ;  when  working  class 
people  who  brought  up  families  without  assistance  from  the  rates 
■were  recorded  and  even  rewarded  as  persons  of  exceptional  merit. 
Instead  of  this,  a  tradition  of  shame  and  degradation  and  disgust 
has  become  so  firmly  established  that  the  poor  frequently  prefer 
actual  death  by  starvation  to  the  bare,  but  real,  comfort  of  the 
modern  workhouse. 

The  new  school  carried  its  principle  to  an  absurd  length.  Its 
adherents  honestly  believed  that  agricultural  laborers  on  ten 
shillings  a  week  should  be  encouraged  to  spare,  from  the  support  of 
their  families,  sufficient  to  endow  their  own  old  age,  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  discouraged  from  early  marriages  and  large  families. 
The  able  men  who  designed  and  administered  the  new  poor  law 
were  clever  enough  to  discover  that  pauperism  was  not  due  to  over- 
population,* but  the  Malthusian  spectre  oppressed  the  thoughts  of 
most  intelligent  people  of  the  Mid- Victorian  period.  Hence  followed 
two  inferences  which  in  course  of  time  became  dogmas. 

The  first  was  that  the  workhouse  must  not  be  made  too  com- 
fortable, nor  out-relief  given  too  freely  even  to  the  old,  lest  the 
workers  be  weakened  in  the  practice  of  that  rigid  thrift  by  which 
alone  their  independence  in  old  age  could — it  was  vainly  hoped — be 
secured.  Moreover,  economy  in  public  money  was  the  great  Liberal 
doctrine.  Retrenchment  came  second  to  peace  and  before  reform. 
Expenditure  under  the  old  poor  law  was  undoubtedly  far  too  lavish, 
and  he  was  esteemed  the  virtuous  guardian  who  withstood  all  tempt- 
ation to  sanction  indulgences  which  meant  money  from  the  rates, 
and  the  supposed  demoralization  of  the  working  classes.  The 
Charity  Organization  Society  arose  to  crystallize  this  inference  into 
adamantine  maxims,  and  to  enforce  it  at  innumerable  conferences. 
What  wonder  that  the  average  guardian  was  gradually  drilled  into  a 
system  under  which  the  aged  had  to  choose  between  starvation  on 
half  a  crown  a  week  out-relief  and  the  penal  servitude  of  the  work- 
house ;  that  the  children  were  cooped  up  within  the  workhouse 
itself  or  herded  in  barrack  schools,  and  driven  to  start  in  life  with 
the  minimum  of  general  education  and  no  training  for  anything  save 
the  lowest  grades  of  unskilled  labor. 

Secondly,  it  was  believed  that  in  the  multitude  of  children  there 
was  social  danger,  and  also,  an  idea  yet  more  strange  and  baseless, 
that  the  unskilled  and  uneducated  laborers  would  marry  earlier  and 
breed  more  recklessly  if  they  were  assured  that  the  poor  law  would 
make  a  liberal  provision  for  their  children  in  case  of  the  illness  or 
>death  of  the  father.     Late   marriages,  few  children,  and  constant 

•  Nicholls'  History  ofthi  Poor  liw.     Vol.  III.     By  T.  Mackay.     Chapter  IX. 
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saving ;  teetotalism,  regular  attendance  at  church  or  chapel,  and  a 
steady  refusal  to  waste  time  and  energy  on  political  agitation  or  trade 
unionism  and  the  strikes  it  was  believed  to  promote,  these  (together 
with  a  cheerful  acquiescence  in  such  wages  as  it  pleased  the 
employers  to  pay),  all  blended  and  suffused  with  the  roseate  blessings 
of  free  trade  (in  labor  as  well  as  goods),  were  confidently  believed  by 
well-meaning  middle  class  reformers  to  be  certain  to  secure  for  every 
laborer  an  honest  ''  village  blacksmith  "  life  of  steady  work  and  a 
happy  Darby  and  Joan,  rose-covered-cottage  old  age. 

Lastly,  the  distinction  now  universally  recognized  between  the 
pauper  and  the  temporarily  unemployed  worker  was  unknown,  for- 
gotten, or  ignored.  Thanks  to  the  teaching  of  Marx,  it  is  now 
admitted  that  unemployment,  sometimes  caused  by  trade  depression 
and  always  accompanying  changes  in  industry,  is  a  chronic,  though, 
perhaps,  slowly  diminishing  social  disease  ;  that  it  is  really  different 
in  character  from  permanent  pauperism  ;  and  that  its  remedy  is 
neither  to  degrade  the  unemployed  mentally  and  physically  by  idle- 
ness and  starvation,  nor  to  drive  them  into  demoralizing  association 
with  the  pauper  class,  and  into  unwholesome  familiarity  with  the 
meagre  methods  of  outdoor  and  indoor  poor  relief. 

The  period  of  triumphant  individualism  was  short  lived.  Its 
theories  did  not  correspond  with  facts.  The  expected  millennium 
came,  perhaps,  to  the  capitalists,  but  by  no  means  to  the  workers. 
The  spirit  of  protest  awakened  by  Robert  Owen  ;  voiced  by  Dickens 
and  Maurice  and  Kingsley  ;  revived,  when  almost  silenced,  by  the 
Socialists  of  our  own  day,  has  at  last  defeated  and  almost  destroyed 
the  hard  doctrinaire  individualism  which  once  seemed  so  complac- 
ently invincible.  In  recent  years  public  opinion,  under  the  guidance 
of  accepted  authorities,  has  undergone  a  total  change,  and  a  fourth 
idea  is  now  dominant. 

4.  Communal  Provision  adapted  to  special  needs. 

That  saving  is  an  impossible  panacea  for  the  old  age  poverty  of 
the  veterans  of  labor  has  been  admitted  almost  without  a  dissenting 
voice  by  the  House  of  Commons  and  by  all  political  parties,  who  are 
pledged  to  old  age  pensions  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  And  in 
this,  England  is  but  following  the  example  of  more  progressive 
countries.  As  for  children,  their  lack  and  not  their  superabundance 
is  what  is  now  deplored  ;  and  it  is  beginning  to  be  recognized  that 
the  true  interests  of  the  State  require  us  to  provide  the  best  possible 
upbringing  and  education  for  those  children  for  whom  the  State  is 
the  official  foster-parent. 

Finally,  the'tJnemployed  Workmen  Act  of  1905  clearly  endorses 
the  principle  that  the  poor  law  is  not  a  proper  remedy  for  the  evils 
of  unemployment,  and  has  created  machinery  by  which  an  attempt 
is  for  the  first  time  made  to  assist  unemployed  workmen  without 
connecting  them  with  the  disgraceful  associations  and  disabilities  of 
the  poor  law.  The  dominant  idea  now  is  communal  provision  for 
every  class  according  to  its  needs.  But  the  evil  traditions  of  1834 
still  widely  prevail  amongst  guardians,  and  are  upheld  by  a  small 
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but  influential  clique  who  still  actually  style  themselves  the  reform 
party  ! 

Reorganization  of  the  machinery  of  the  poor  law  is  necessary  for 
many  reasons,  but  perhaps  the  chief  is  that  here  indicated.  We 
want  a  poor  law  revolution  in  order  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
out  of  date  ideas  which  still  dominate  too  many  of  our  guardians. 

We  want,  in  fact,  to  adopt 

The  New  Broom  Method. 

Local  government  in  England  is  often  old-fashioned,  but  seldom 
venerable.  Some  sentiment  attaches  to  our  ancient  municipal  cor- 
porations, and  to  parishes  with  memorials  dating  from  the  middle 
ages,  but  the  whole  complex  system  of  urban  and  rural  district 
councils  and  metropolitan  boroughs,  and,  above  all,  of  poor  law 
unions  with  their  undignified  officials  and  their  barrack-workhouses, 
is  estimable  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  useful. 

Now  recent  experience  has  shown  that  the  old  adage,  "  The  new 
broom  sweeps  clean,"  has  a  very  real  application  to  the  machiner}^  of 
local  government.  Bodies  like  vestries  and  boards  of  guardians 
acquire  ugly  vices  with  age,  and  their  evil  habits,  their  anti-social 
traditions,  become  uneradicable.  It  was  not  entirely  superior  virtue 
or  greater  ability  in  the  county  and  borough  councils  that  rendered 
their  substitution  for  the  old  school  boards  so  beneficent  a  revolution. 
It  was  due  in  part  to  the  revolution  itself:  the  mere  break  in  tradi- 
tion :  the  substitution  of  a  new  set  of  persons,  new  officials,  new 
methods,  for  the  ancient  fossilized  routine.  The  turning  of  the  old 
London  vestries  into  metropolitan  boroughs,  in  many  cases  a  change 
of  name  with  scarcely  an  alteration  in  function,  has  proved  a  thorough 
justification  of  this  revolutionary  proposal.  It  is  not  perhaps  practic- 
able to  enact  that  every  local  authority  shall  be  re-named  and  re- 
constituted at  intervals  of  thirty  years,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
obliged  to  reconstruct  its  routine  and  begin  a  new  tradition  on  up-to- 
date  lines.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule 
that  there  is  a  presumption  against  the  efficiency  and  modernity  of 
any  piece  of  government  machinery  which  has  run  without  complete 
overhauling  for  more  than  a  generation. 

Now  of  all  the  departments  of  local  government  that  need  over- 
hauling, the  poor  law  is  undeniably  the  worst.  Some  seventy  years 
have  passed  since  the  boards  of  guardians  as  we  now  know  them 
were  constituted.  For  good  and  sufficient  reasons  their  vitality  was 
sapped  from  the  first  by  the  rigid  control  of  the  central  government. 
A  sickly  and  unpopular  youth  has  led  to  an  untimely  old  age  which 
is  neither  wise  nor  venerable.  The  guardians  of  the  poor,  in  their 
function  as  guardians,  are  hated  by  the  poor  and  disliked  by  the  rich. 
Their  duties  are  the  wholly  benevolent  ones  of  providing  for  those 
unfortunates  who  cannot  look  after  themselves.  But  however  the 
individuals  may  be  esteemed,  the  institution  is  disliked  and  distrusted 
by  the  class  it  is  designed  to  benefit,  and  by  all  other  classes  as  well. 

It  is  clearly  time  that  the  ancient  fabric  of  the  poor  law  should  be 
handed  over  to  the  house-breakers. 
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Shall  the  Guardians  be  Abolished  ? 
A  revolution  such  as  we  contemplate  does  not  necessarily  mean 
the  abolition  of  the  guardians.  A  large  part  of  the  changes  which 
have  transformed  English  local  government  have  taken  the  form  of 
reconstruction  and  the  giving  of  fresh  life  to  antiquated  organiza- 
tions. But  there  are  many  reasons,  both  general  and  special,  why 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  poor  law  as  it  stands  at  present  should 
be  thrown  out  on  the  political  scrap-heap. 

**Ad  Hoc"  Election. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  principle 
of  electing  persons  for  a  particular  function  is  a  bad  one.  The  busi- 
less  of  the  elected  person  is  not  any  speciality,  but  administration.  In 
practice  it  is  found  that  the  average  competent  man  or  woman  of  affairs, 
the  prominent  citizen  with  wide  general  experience  of  life,  administers 
all  and  any  departments  of  government  better  than  the  amateur 
expert,  too  often  a  crank  or  a  doctrinaire  dogmatist,  who  gets  him- 
self elected  to  a  body  (such  as  the  departed,  school  boards  or  the  still 
surviving  boards  of  guardians)  which  is  concerned,  in  the  main,  with 
only  one  department  of  administration.  Experts  are  excellent  ad- 
visers but  prejudiced  and  partial  judges.  Specialists  make  good 
servants  but  bad  masters.  The  elected  person,  who  acts  as  master, 
should  sit  in  judgment  on  the  plans  and  proposals  of  his  officers,  and 
should  check  the  theories  of  the  enthusiast  with  the  wider  outlook 
of  the  plain  man. 

Next  there  is  the  existing; 

Confusion  of  Areas. 

Nothing  is  more  repellent  to  the  ordinary  citizen,  anxious  to 
understand  and  participate  in  his  local  affairs,  than  the  hideous  con- 
fusion of  areas  which  prevails  over  large  districts,  chiefly  owing  to 
the  disconnection  between  the  union  and  the  other  departments  of 
local  government.  Apart  from  the  poor  law,  our  system  of  parish, 
district,  borough,  and  county  councils  is  now  fairly  simple. 
Cutting  into  and  across  this  system  come  the  poor  law  unions, 
lumping  together  portions  of  a  county  borough  with  a  rural  district 
from  which  they  are  otherwise  wholly  distinct,  and  carrying  on 
their  own  activities  without  relation  to  the  parishes  of  which  they 
are  composed  or  the  counties  and  boroughs  of  which  they  form  a 
part.  How  can  the  busy  citizen  be  expected  to  concern  himself  in 
the  election  of  a  body  of  whose  area  he  is  probably  ignorant,  and 
whose  business  is  almost  entirely  the  care  of  the  poor,  a  class  in 
which  he  hopes  and  believes  that  he  will  never  have  any  direct  per- 
sonal interest  ?     The  result  is  the 

Decay  of  Elections. 

Over  the  general  policy  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor  no  political 

controversies  rise  in  any  sense  equivalent  to  those  which  usually 

distinguish  liberals,  conservatives  and  socialists,  and,  in  the  town 

and  county  council  elections,  the  progressive  or  labor  party  and  the 
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moderates  or  conservatives.  In  the  case  of  the  guardians  there  is 
very  rarely  any  general  difference  of  policy  between  any  two  sections 
of  the  community.  All  electors  agree  that  the  poor  must  be  looked 
after  with  humanity  and  care,  and  that  everything  possible  must  be 
done  for  their  benefit  consistent  with  a  due  regard  for  the  pockets  of 
the  ratepayers.  The  few  debateable  questions  of  poor  law  adminis- 
tration, turning  mainly  on  the  freedom  with  which  outdoor  relief  is 
given,  are  too  abstruse  to  interest  the  average  elector.  Hence  in 
the  elections  of  poor  law  guardians  one  of  three  things  happens. 

Either  the  election  is  used  as  an  occasion  for  the  recognized  poli- 
tical parties  to  practise  their  electoral  machinery  and  to  test  their 
strength.  The  liberals,  conservatives,  and,  perhaps,  labor  men  or 
socialists,  put  up  candidates  with  programs  practically  indistinguish- 
able, and  seek  to  win  a  victory  for  free  trade,  or  protection,  or  labor 
or  socialism,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  their  place  such  contests  are 
important,  but  they  do  not  in  practice  appreciably  affect  the  admin- 
istration of  the  poor  law. 

Or,  secondly,  the  election  may  be  fought  out  on  personal  lines : 
for  some  private  reason  Mr.  A  attempts  to  win  a  seat  at  the  expense 
of  Mr.  B.  But  most  commonly  the  election  is  a  farce.  No  one 
knows  of  or  heeds  the  dates  announced,  except  the  sitting  member 
and  one  or  two  local  wire-pullers.  Either  the  retiring  member  is  re- 
elected, or  else  somebody  is  selected  to  succeed  him,  who  alone  is 
nominated.  Not  one  elector  in  500  is  aware  that  the  signature  of 
one  or  two  papers  has  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  guardian  of 
the  poor  for  the  next  three  years. 

In  London,  for  example,  from  particulars  given  in  the  Charity 
Organization  Review  for  October,  1905,  we  learn  that  in  the  1904 
election,  in  27  out  of  the  31  unions  for  which  returns  were  obtained, 
122  wards  were  contested,  and  in  115  there  was  no  contest  at  all. 
In  the  contested  wards  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  electors  went  to 
the  poll.  Assuming  that  the  unsuccessful  candidates  polled  nearly 
half  the  votes  cast,  we  may  say  that  the  guardians  of  London  were 
chosen  by  some  6^  per  cent,  of  the  electorate.  This  is  popular  elec- 
tion reduced  to  a  farce.  Nevertheless  the  London  guardians  deal 
with  more  important  business  than  any  in  the  country. 

Old  Age   Pensions. 

Another  special  reason  for  the  abolition  of  the  guardians  and  of 
the  distinctive  character  of  the  poor  law  will  arise  whenever  an 
attempt  is  made  to  prepare  a  practical  Old  Age  Pensions  Bill.  Par- 
liament in  England,  when  it  faces  the  question,  will  legislate  on  the 
lines  already  adopted  wherever  old  age  pensions  are  now  the  law, 
that  is,  it  will  award  the  pensions  to  those  who  need  them,  and  can 
make  good  use  of  them,  and  to  no  others.  It  may  be  assumed,  there- 
fore, that  any  Bill  must  proceed  on  the  lines  of  the  House  of 
Commons  Committee  Report  of  1899  and  of  the  New  Zealand 
pensions  law,  and  not  on  the  lines  of  absolutely  universal  pensions 
promoted  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth  and  others.  When  it  is  recollected 
that  in  quite  round  figures  the  former  project  will  cost  at  first 
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;^i 0,000,000  a  year  and  the  latter  ^20,000,000,  it  is  fairly  obvious  that 
the  former  scheme  will  at  any  rate  precede  the  latter.  It  is  true  that 
the  importance  of  these  sums  is  quite  imaginary,  as  we  are  at  present 
allowing  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  to  go  annually  in  unearned 
incomes  ;  and  an  adjustment  of  the  income  tax  could  easily  produce 
the  twenty  millions  without  hardshipping  any  industrious  person  in 
the  community  ;  but  for  the  moment  we  must  take  the  British 
House  of  Commons  as  it  is,  and  assume  that  a  ten-million  plan  will 
be  preferred  to  a  twenty-million  plan,  and  that  pensions  will  not  be 
provided  for  those  who  do  not  need  them,  or  who,  through  infirmity 
of  character,  could  not  be  trusted  to  make  the  intended  use  of  them. 
Old  age  pensions  are  merely  a  modern  form  of  poor  relief.  The 
working  classes  demand,  with  extreme  insistence,  that  these  pensions 
should  be  wholly  dissociated  from  the  obnoxious  poor  law.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  House  of  Commons  Committee  points  out  the 
absurdity  of  setting  up  a  new  machinery  for  administering  pensions, 
and  thus  creating  two  distinct  authorities  for  the  two  alternative 
forms  of  relief,  between  which  there  would  be  endless  confusion  and 
waste  both  of  energy  and  of  money.  The  committee,  therefore,  re- 
ported that  pensions  must  be  administered  by  the  poor  law  authority. 
Yet  anyone  even  moderately  acquainted  with  working  class  opinion 
knows  that  to  entrust  old  age  pensions  to  the  guardians  would  be  so 
unpopular  as  to  wreck  the  whole  scheme.  The  obvious  and  only 
solution  of  this  difficulty  is  the  abolition  of  the  poor  law  as  a  separate 
department  of  local  government. 

Unemployment. 

A  similar  difficulty  meets  us  in  connection  with  unemployment. 
Here  again  we  have  two  sets  of  authorities,  one  charged  with  giving 
relief  to  the  poor,  and  forbidden  by  law  to  give  it  as  wages  for  work 
done  ;  another  able  to  pay  wages  and  willing  to  find  work,  but 
unable  to  co-ordinate  that  work  with  the  special  needs  of  the  un- 
employed workers,  because  it  has  no  concern  with  the  relief  of 
destitution. 

Hence  by  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905,  a  clumsy  joint 
machinery  has  been  devised,  the  best  perhaps  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  but  costly  and  inefficient,  and  lacking  in  proper  powers. 

Feeding  School  Children. 

This  suggests  a  third  social  problem,  which  the  proposed  change 
will  simplify.  The  provision  of  meals  for  underfed  children  in 
elementary  schools  is — like  the  provision  of  gratuitous  schools  them- 
selves— yet  another  form  of  relief  of  the  poor,  which  public  opinion 
utterly  objects  to  treat  as  within  the  sphere  of  the  hated  poor  law. 

Women  and  Guardians. 

An  objection  frequently  made  to  the  abolition  of  the  guardians  is 
that  women  are  not  at  present  eligible  as  county  and  borough  coun- 
cillors, and,  though  eligible,  are  in  fact  but  rarely  elected  as  urban 
district  councillors.    It  will  be  said  that  the  change  will  diminish  the 
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opportunities  of  public  service  now  open  to  women,  and  will  tend  to 
remove  them  from  work  for  which  they  have  special  qualifications. 

In  fact,  the  present  relation  of  women  to  boards  of  guardians  is 
thoroughly  unsatisfactory,  and  drastic  changes  of  some  sort  are  in  any 
case  urgently  called  for. 

The  vast  majority  of  those  poor  whose  guardians  we  are  con- 
sidering are  women,  children,  sick,  and  aged.  Able-bodied  men 
form  but  a  fraction  of  the  indoor  population  of  our  workhouses, 
and  out-relief  to  able-bodied  men  is  in  most  places  illegal.  The 
guardians  are,  therefore,  guardians  of  exactly  those  classes  of  whom 
women  by  nature,  by  training,  by  universal  custom  are  the  proper 
caretakers.  It  would,  therefore,  appear  to  be  obvious  that  no  board 
of  guardians  should  be  permitted  to  act  without  a  substantial 
number  of  women  members.  The  number  of  guardians  forming  a 
board  varies  considerably.  Welwyn  has  only  eight  elected  members 
and  Louth  has  102,  but  the  average  is  probably  about  thirty-five. 
In  an  average  board  five  women,  one-seventh  of  the  whole,  is  the 
minimum  which  common  sense  would  allow  to  represent  the  female 
half  of  the  community  in  controlling  matters  in  respect  of  which 
most  men  are  largely  ignorant  and  altogether  incompetent. 

From  very  full  (though  not  quite  exhaustive)  returns  furnished  by 
the  Women's  Local  Government  Society,  it  appears  that  in  only 
64  out  of  645  unions  are  there  as  many  as  five  women  guardians.  In 
307  other  boards  there  are  four  women  guardians  or  fewer  ;  in  very 
many  cases  there  is  only  one  ;  and  on  no  fewer  than  274  boards  there 
is  no  woman  at  all,  and  a  board  exclusively  formed  of  men  has  sole 
control  of  the  women  and  children,  sick  and  old,  under  its  charge. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  the  ad  hoc  system 
does  not  work  properly.  Instead  of  3,200  women  guardians,  the 
least  there  ought  to  be,  there  are  only  about  1,034.  This  is  partly 
owing  to  the  difficulties  and  unpleasantnesses  of  elections,  which 
women  do  not  care  to  face  ;  partly  because  guardians  are  elected 
parish  by  parish  or  w^rd  by  ward,  and  it  is  not  the  business  of  any 
one  parish  or  ward  to  see  that  the  board  as  a  whole  is  constituted 
with  a  due  proportion  of  women. 

Co-option  of  Women. 

The  electoral  system  having  proved  a  failure,  the  obvious  remedy 
is  to  require  the  co-option  of  a  proper  proportion  of  women  on  every 
poor  law  authority. 

Objection  is  made  to  co-option  on  two  grounds,  first,  that  it  is 
undemocratic,  and  secondly,  that  co-opted  members  hold  positions  of 
inferiority  in  influence  and  authority  to  the  direct  representatives  of 
the  electors. 

In  reply  to  the  former  objection  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
democracy  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  only  a  means  to  an  end,  that 
end  being  the  good  government  of  the  nation,  and  in  less  degree,  the 
education  of  the  people  in  the  management  of  their  aflfairs.  In  this 
particular  respect,  the  election  of  an  adequate  number  of  women 
guardians,  the  crude  democracy  of  direct  election  has  failed. 
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But  it  is  wrong  to  describe  co-option  as  undemocratic.  The 
antithesis  of  democracy  is  autocracy  or  oligarchy  :  it  is  rule  by 
some  other  authority  than  that  of  the  people.  Whether  the  ruler  is 
chosen  by  the  electors  direct,  or  by  their  elected  representatives,  is  a 
matter  of  detail.  Co-option  is  only  an  alternative  form  of  democratic 
government,  which  is  better  adapted  for  some  purposes  than  the 
commoner  form  of  direct  election. 

Secondly,  it  is  sometimes  said  that  co-opted  members  have  less 
authority  than  elected  members.  Here,  we  think,  some  confusion 
has  arisen  between  co-opted  and  ex-officio  members.  Until  a  few 
years  ago  justices  of  the  peace  were  exofficio  members  of  boards  of 
guardians.  They  attended  as  representatives  of  nobody,  and  as  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  quite  other  duties. 
Naturally  their  authority  was  less  than  that  of  their  elected  colleagues. 
But  co-opted  members  do  not,  as  a  rule,  thus  stand  in  lower  estima- 
tion than  their  fellows.  Aldermen  of  the  old  municipal  corporations 
and  of  the  new  county  councils  are  co-opted  just  as  we  propose 
women  should  be  on  the  poor  law  authority.  In  dignity  and  prece- 
dence they  rank  in  front  of  the  directly  elected  councillors  :  in 
authority  and  in  activity  they  certainly  do  not  take  a  second  place. 

The  Solution  of  the  "Woman  Question. 

Our  proposal  is  this.  In  the  first  place,  women  should  at  once 
be  made  eligible  as  county  and  borough  councillors,  both  in  London 
and  throughout  the  country.  That  would  give  them  the  right  to 
be  directly  elected  to  the  authority  which  would  do  the  poor  relief  as 
well  as  the  other  public  business.  Secondly,  every  such  authority 
should  be  required  to  make  up  by  co-option  the  number  of  its  women 
members  to  a  minimum  of  five. 

The  alderwomen  thus  co-opted  should  not  sit  exclusively  for 
poor  law  purposes.  Now  that  local  authorities  control  education, 
women  are  required  not  only  on  the  education  committee  but  on  the 
ultimate  authority,  whether  county,  borough  or  large  district  council. 

It  is  now  time  to  formulate 

Our   Proposals. 

1.  All  boards  of  guardians  to  be  abolished. 

2.  Assessment  business  to  be  transferred  from  the  guardians  to 

the  county  and  county  borough  councils. 

3.  The  local  sanitary  authority  to  be  made  the  authority  for  the 

Vaccination  and  Infant  Life  Protection  Acts,  and  for  the 
making  of  rates. 

4.  The  county  and  county  borough  to  become  the  authority  for 

the  indoor  poor :  to  have  charge  of  all  institutions,  whether 
workhouses  or  special  schools,  asylums,  almshouses,  cottage 
homes,  hospitals  and  labor  colonies  ;  and  the  cost  of  these 
to  be  placed  on  the  county  rate. 

5.  The  local  sanitary  authority  (that  is,  the  urban  and  rural  dis- 

trict councils  and  the  borough  and  metropolitan  borough 
councils)  to  be  the  authority  for  administering  out-relief. 
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6.  The  cost  of  poor  relief  to  be  raised  as  follows :  For  the  institu- 

tional poor  in  charge  of  the  county  or  county  borough 
council,  over  the  county  or  county  borough  area.  For 
out-relief  to  the  aged  (over  sixty),  for  medical  relief,  and 
for  the  permanently  incapacitated  of  any  age  who  can  best 
be  treated  at  home,  over  the  same  area.  For  other  out-relief, 
over  the  area  of  the  minor  local  authority  awarding  it. 

7.  In  London,  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  to  be  abolished 

Effects  of  these  Changes. 
I.  Further  Equalization  of  the  Rates. 

One  of  the  chief  evils  of  the  present  system  of  small  rating  units 
is  the  inequality  of  the  poor  rate  in  the  645  unions.  Where  poverty 
is  most  prevalent,  and  fewest  rich  people  live,  there  those  just  above 
the  poverty  line  are  rated  most  highly  for  the  support  of  their 
scarcely  more  unfortunate  neighbors. 

If  our  proposal  were  adopted,  the  number  of  areas  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  poor  rate  would  be  reduced  from  645  to  134,  that  is,  the 
sixty-three  administrative  counties,  including  London,  and  the 
seventy-one  county  boroughs. 

Even  this  amount  of  equalization  would  be  imperfect,  since  the 
problem  of  such  purely  working  class  county  boroughs  as  West 
Ham  would  still  remain ;  but  we  have  elsewhere  urged  *  that  the 
boundaries  of  London  and  other  cities  should  be  enlarged  to  include 
all  their  suburbs,  whether  rich  or  poor.  The  only  part  of  the  poor 
rate  not  equalized  will  be  such  out-relief  as  is  not  given  to  the  aged 
and  the  permanently  incapacitated. 

2.  Equalized  Out-relief. 

The  object  of  the  division  of  out-relief  into  two  classes  is  obvious. 
Out-relief,  if  only  to  make  it  geographically  accessible  to  the  destitute, 
must  be  administered  by  the  local  sanitary  authority.  In  county 
boroughs  the  distinction  is  without  a  difference,  since  the  local 
sanitary  authority  and  the  county  are  the  same.  In  counties 
(including  London)  the  local  sanitary  authority  (that  is  the  non- 
county  boroughs,  the  metropolitan  boroughs  and  the  district  councils) 
must  themselves  administer  out-relief  because  the  county  is  too  large 
an  area  for  its  council  effectively  to  control  so  detailed  a  service  as 
the  management  of  out-relief  in  each  locality.  Relief  to  the  aged 
and  the  permanently  incapacitated  should  be  charged  to  the  county, 
because  such  relief  should  be  liberally  given,  and  no  such  premium 
must  be  placed  on  indoor  as  opposed  to  outdoor  relief,  as  would  be 
the  case  if  the  former  were  charged  on  the  county  at  large  and  the 
latter  on  the  area  of  the  administering  body. 

Under  existing  conditions  a  reasonable  degree  of  liberality  to  the 
aged  and  the  permanently  incapacitated  should  be  encouraged,  and 
there  is  absolutely  no  reason  to  drive  them  into  costly  and  objection- 
able institutions.     If  the  relieving  authority  administers  funds  pro- 

•  Fabian  Tract  No.  125,  "Municipalization  by  Provinces." 
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vided  not  by  its  own  district  alone,  but  by  the  county  as  a  whole. 
such  liberality  will  be  promoted. 

Other  forms  of  out-relief  demand  far  more  careful  scrutiny.  In 
such  cases  the  relief  granted  should  be  regulated  by  rules,  and  even 
within  those  rules  should  be  levied  on  the  district  which  the  autho- 
rity represents,  because  too  great  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  the 
distribution  of  public  funds  to  those  who  are  incapacitated  neither 
by  age  nor  by  permanent  illness  or  infirmity. 

3.  Further  Attenuation  of  the  Law  of  Settlement. 

Parochial  responsibility  for  the  poor  was  quickly  found  to  involve 
a  law  of  settlement,  which  for  a  full  century  almost  turned  English 
laborers  into  serfs  attached  to  the  soil.  Endless  litigation  amongst 
the  parishes  yielded  a  rich  harvest  to  the  lawyers,  and  no  other  ad- 
vantage whatsoever,  until  the  law  was  gradually  relaxed.  Until  1866, 
however,  each  parish  paid  separately  for  its  own  poor.  At  that  date 
union  rating  was  introduced,  and  inter-parochial  settlement  problems 
ceased.  But  still  much  time  and  money  is  wasted  by  each  of  the 
645  unions  corresponding  with  any  others  wherein  their  paupers  are 
located. 

Under  the  proposed  system  the  indoor  settlement  cases  will  be 
reduced  at  least  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  separate  authorities, 
that  is,  as  645  is  to  134  or  by  nearly  four-fifths. 

Simplification  of  Local  Government  Areas. 

With  the  abolition  of  poor  law  unions,  the  regulation  of  our 
areas  of  local  government  would  approach  completion.  England 
would  then  be  divided  up  as  follows  : 

1.  Into  administrative  county  and  county  borough  areas.     In  the 

latter    the    county   borough   council   would    be   the   local 
authority  for  all  purposes. 

2.  Administrative   county   areas  would   be   divided   into   uiban 

areas   (non-county   boroughs,    urban   districts  and   metro- 
politan boroughs)  and  into  rural  districts. 

3.  Of  these  the  rural  districts  alone  would  be  further  divided  into 

parishes. 
The  areas  of  parliamentary  electoral  districts  and  those  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  including  the  licensing  of  public-houses 
would  not  at  present  exactly  correspond  with  these  divisions.  Co- 
ordination of  these  is  desirable,  and  will  no  doubt  take  place,  but 
the  problem  is  by  no  means  so  urgent. 

Simplification  of  Function. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  many  examples  of  the  present  con- 
fusion of  function  between  existing  authorities  which  will  be  removed 
or  reduced  by  the  present  proposal. 

Education  of  Children. 
The  county  and  county  borough  council  is,  almost  everywhere, 
the  chief  authority  for  education,  but  pauper  children  are  educated 
at  the  expense  of  the  guardians,  who  often  do,  and  always  should, 
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arrange  with  the  county  councils  to  teach  these  children  in  the 
public  elementary  schools.  Such  arrangements,  with  the  consequent 
payments  between  two  authorities,  will  be  no  longer  required.  The 
many  thousands  of  State  children  in  the  separate  poor  law  schools 
would  be  brought  into  the  common  educational  system.  Another 
matter  of  complex  negotiations  between  guardians  and  education 
authorities  is  necessitated  by  the  recently  introduced  system  of  the 
provision  of  food  for  indigent  children  at  the  instance  of  the  educa- 
tion authority  but  by  the  poor  law  authority. 

Persons  of  Unsound  Mind. 

County  councils  have  to  provide  asylums  for  the  insane  and  to 
pay  for  some  of  the  inmates,  while  the  guardians  pay  for  the  others. 

Sanitation. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  sole  control  of  the  local  sanitary 
authority,  but  medical  relief,  that  is  the  provision  of  medical  advice 
for  the  very  poor,  is  furnished  by  the  guardians.  When  they  adopt 
the  severe  policy  of  reducing  all  relief  to  a  minimum  or  of  treating 
medical  relief  as  a  loan,  the  poor  are  discouraged  from  seeking 
prompt  professional  advice  in  cases  of  disease  apparently  slight, 
which  yet  may  be  infectious,  and  thus  the  guardians  by  their  parsi- 
mony set  at  naught  the  best  laid  schemes  of  the  sanitary  authorities 
to  stamp  out  zymotic  diseases  by  early  notifications  and  prompt 
removals  to  their  hospitals. 

Hospitals.   ^ 

Here,  again,  are  two  competing  authorities  with  any  amount  of 
overlapping.  For  the  very  poor  the  guardians  provide  infirmaries. 
For  the  less  poor  the  local  sanitary  authority  builds  infectious  dis- 
ease hospitals,  and  according  to  modern  medicine  very  few  common 
diseases  are  now  left  in  the  non-infectious  category.  For  these  few, 
and  for  accidents,  though  urban  sanitary  authorities  may  and  ought 
to  supply  the  need,  private  charity  provides  a  host  of  competing  in- 
stitutions with  disastrous  results  in  economy  and  often  in  efficiency. 

Unemployed. 

Finally,  for  the  unemployed,  parliament  has  recently  enacted  the 
creation  of  a  new  and  cumbrous  joint  authority,  consisting  of  dele- 
gates from  the  guardians  and  other  local  authorities,  to  undertake 
work  which  it  could  not  entrust  to  the  administrators  of  the  hated 
poor  law,  and  yet  which  could  not  be  done  without  their  co-operation. 

The  Relief  of  the  Poor. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  present  report  to  deal  with  the  changes  in 
the  administration  of  relief  which  would  naturally  and  easily  follow 
on  the  adoption  of  our  proposals.  We  have  only  space  for  the 
briefest  outline. 

Indoor  Relief. 

The  transfer  to  county  and  county  borough  councils  of  the  com- 
plete oversight  of  the  institutions  in  which  the  indoor  poor   are 
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maintained  will  lead  at  once  to  a  fuller  system  of  classification.  In 
place  of  a  number  of  workhouses,  each  with  its  little  inefficient 
departments  devoted  to  a  few  grades  or  classes  of  the  poor,  a  quite 
elaborate  system  will  be  possible,  each  type  of  poor  being  housed  in 
a  separate  institution  adapted  as  to  staff  and  regimen  to  the  needs  of 
the  inmates.  At  the  same  time  care  must  be  taken  to  respect  the 
feelings  of  those,  especially  amongst  the  aged,  who  desire  not  to  be 
removed  to  an  unnecessary  distance  from  their  old  homes,  and  thus 
to  be  deprived  of  visits  from  their  relatives  and  friends. 

Outdoor  Rklief. 

The  total  number  of  authorities  concerned  in  the  arduous  and 
difficult  task  of  awarding  out-relief  will  be  increased  by  the  scheme 
we  propose,  as  urban  districts  and  non-county  boroughs  now 
usually  forming  parts  of  a  union  together  with  contiguous  rural 
parishes,  will  in  future  look  after  their  own  areas  themselves.  In 
county  and  metropolitan  boroughs  the  number  of  cases  to  be  con- 
sidered is  very  large,  and  possibly  some  modification  of  the  plan 
already  in  operation  in  one  of  the  unions  of  Manchester  will  be 
widely  adopted.  The  guardians  draw  up  a  very  elaborate  and  care- 
fully thought  out  scheme  of  classification  of  all  possible  cases,  and 
decide  on  the  form  and  amount  of  relief  to  be  granted  to  each  class. 
The  decision  on  the  evidence  of  the  class  to  which  each  applicant 
belongs  is  entrusted  in  the  main  to  a  well-paid  superintendent  reliev- 
ing officer,  accompanied,  in  all  cases,  by  a  member  of  the  board,  as 
the  stipendiary  is  assisted  by  the  local  justices  of  the  peace.  This 
method  secures  a  much  better  "standardizing"  of  the  cases,  with  far 
more  uniformity  of  treatment,  whilst  it  greatly  decreases  the  labor 
of  the  elected  persons,  guardians  at  present,  councillors  in  the  future. 
Other  innovators  favor  an  adaptation  of  the  "Elberfeld"  plan,  by 
which  the  services  of  volunteer  committees  are  systematically  enlisted 
to  examine  and  report  on  applicants  for  relief. 

Casuals. 

The  care  of  casuals  has  no  real  connection  with  the  provision  for 
the  resident  poor.  The  one  is  properly  local ;  the  other  is  essentially 
non-local.  It  is  impossible  here  to  sketch  more  than  an  outline  of 
this  complex  and  difficult  subject.  Briefly  it  may  be  said  that  much 
of  the  supervision  of  the  casual  should  everywhere  be  formally  trans- 
ferred to  the  police,  as  in  many  places  it  is  already.  In  rural  dis- 
tricts whole  classes  of  crimes  are  committed  almost  exclusively  by 
tramps,  and  any  change  which  gave  the  police  official  knowledge  of 
them  would  bfe  to  the  good.  In  rural  districts  the  police  should 
issue  orders  to  tramps  entitling  them  to  a  night's  shelter  in  the 
casual  ward  ;  and  for  the  casual  who  is  not  a  tramp,  but  a  workman 
in  search  of  work,  railway  tickets  and  ultimately  a  separate  organiza- 
tion of  rest  houses,  in  connection  either  with  his  trade  union  or  the 
local  labor  bureau,  should  be  provided.  The  habitual  casual  is  an 
inevitable  product  of  the  fluctuations  in  employment  involved  by 
our  competitive  industrial  system ;  and  it  is  idle  to  blame  him  or  to^ 
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"hope  to  get  rid  of  him  whilst  that  S3^stem  lasts ;  but  it  is  none  the 
less  necessary  to  look  very  sharply  after  him,  if  only  to  rescue  his 
-children  from  the  morally  destructive  effect  of  his  way  of  life.  And 
no  sentimental  fancies  about  the  joys  of  the  open  road  and  the 
simple  happy-go-lucky  life  of  the  careless  wanderer  should  blind  us 
to  the  fact  that,  as  a  class,  the  tramp  is  considered  an  unqualified 
nuisance  by  those  dwellers  in  the  country  who  have  most  experience 
•of  his  habits. 

The  Saving  to  the  Rates. 

The  startling  feature  of  poor  law  administration  during  the  past 
decade  has  been  its  steadily  risingcost  per  person  relieved.  Thegrowing 
humanitarianism  of  the  age  seems  to  have  conquered  the  guardians 
^wiih  a  rush,  and  the  expenditure  on  poor  relief  has  gone  up  by  leaps 
.andbounds.  Where  this  money  is  properlyspentongivinggreater  com- 
fort to  the  aged,  better  care  to  the  sick,  more  education  to  the  children, 
it  is  all  to  the  good,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  a  spirit  of 
strange  lavishness  has  not  led  the  guardians  into  unnecessary  expendi- 
ture on  useless  buildings  and  needless  officials.  We  can  only  here 
refer  the  reader  to  a  careful  study  of  this  problem,  by  Miss  Edith 
Sellers,  published  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  Review  for  September, 
1905,  under  the  title  of  "  How  the  Guardians  Spend  their  Money." 

It  is,  however,  fairl}^  certain  that  the  centralization  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  poor  in  the  hands  of  administrators  accustomed  to  large 
-scale  business  would  tend  both  to  economy  and  to  efficiency. 

The  system  so  commonly  in  vogue  of  compelling  the  unwilling 
aged  to  enter  the  workhouse  by  the  refusal  of  out-relief  is  satis- 
factory to  the  self-styled  reform  school  of  poor  law  guardians,  but 
is  eminently  unsatisfactory  to  the  ratepa^^er,  who  has  to  pay  the 
heavy  cost  of  this  unnecessary  board  and  lodging  of  the  unwilling 
and  unhappy  veteran. 

Diminution  of  Central  Control. 

One  probable  result  of  the  proposed  changes  would  be  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  detailed  control  of  the  Local  Government  Board  over 
the  doings  of  the  authorities  which  look  after  the  poor.  The  cause 
of  this  anomaly  in  our  system  of  local  government  was  clear  enough. 
When  every  parish  was  an  autonomous  and  practically  irresponsible 
poor  law  authority,  abuses  gradually  grew  to  an  enormity  almost  un- 
paralleled in  our  history.  In  order  to  reform  them  the  government 
deliberately  adopted  the  new  broom  policy  we  have  already  advo- 
cated. But  they  did  not  trust  the  guardians  whom  they  created 
much  more  than  the  parochial  authorities  which  they  abolished. 
A  uniform  and  severe  regimen  was  necessary  to  cure  the  social 
disease  which  had  assumed  in  various  districts  very  different  forms. 
Vehement  local  opposition  was  rightly  anticipated  to  the  proposals 
which  parliament  had  almost  unanimously  adopted.  Resisters  of 
new  laws  were  the  reverse  of  passive  seventy  years  ago,  and  local 
autonomy  would  have  been  helpless  to  withstand  their  violence. 
The  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  the  predecessors  of  the  Local  Govern- 


ment  Board,  were  given  therefore  almost  autocratic  power  to  issue 
Orders  having  the  force  of  law,  both  to  unions  in  general  and  to 
particular  places,  and  to  interfere  in  every  detail  of  appointment  and 
dismissal  of  officials,  of  capital  and  ordinary  expenditure,  and  of  the 
actual  treatment  of  the  poor.  This  power  was  necessary  at  the  time, 
not  only  to  shelter  the  guardians  from  unpopularity,  to  protect  the 
officials  and  to  ensure  the  systematic  carrying  out  of  the  new 
principles,  but  also  to  shield  the  poor  from  penurious  and  incon- 
siderate guardians. 

This  power  has  been  generally  used  in  a  humane  and  intelligent 
spirit.  But  it  is  no  longer  necessary,  or,  at  any  rate,  will  no  longer 
be  so  when  the  care  of  the  poor  forms  one  of  the  normal  functions 
of  local  government.  Such  control  as  is  exercised  by  the  Board  of 
Education  over  the  educational  affairs  will  be  enough  and,  perhaps, 
more  than  enough.  Town  and  county  councils  will  not  require  to 
have  their  every  appointment  and  every  expenditure  considered  and 
passed  upon  by  a  central  government  department.  The  advantage 
of  this  change  will  be  great.  Central  government  supervision  means 
delay,  and  delay  involves  inefficiency  and  expense  and  waste  of 
energy.  The  time  for  stereotyped  methods  is  past.  Subject  to 
the  strict  maintenance  of  a  national  minimum — and  this  it  is  the 
business  of  the  central  government  to  enforce — we  want  experiment 
and  variety. 

Extinction  of  Pauperism. 

But  perhaps  the  chiefest  gain  of  all  will  be  the  complete  extinc- 
tion of  "  pauperism."  This  is  the  object  of  the  self-styled  "poor  law 
reform  party  "  ;  this  aim  we  share  with  them,  but  we  seek  it  by 
means  wholly  different  from  theirs. 

At  present,  according  to  law,  there  are  two  distinct  classes  of 
Englishmen,  citizens  and  paupers,  the  independent  and  the  depen- 
dent, the  rulers  and  the  ruled.  But  in  fact  both  the  theory  and  the 
practice  of  the  law  have  broken  down.  Modern  social  and  political 
economy  tells  us  that  the  real  line  of  demarcation  is  between  those 
who  do  or  have  done  service  to  the  community  which  is  an  adequate 
return  for  what  they  receive  from  the  community,  and  those  waste- 
ful, even  criminal,  classes,  both  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom,  who 
live  idly  at  the  expense  of  the  rest.  The  scientific  distinction  is 
between  workers  and  drones,  not  between  citizens  and  paupers. 

In  practice,  too,  the  old  distinction  has  disappeared.  Medical 
relief  no  longer  carries  the  disqualifications  of  pauperism.  Gratu- 
itous schooling  is  no  longer  pauperism.  Treatment  in  infectious 
disease  hospitals- at  the  cost  of  the  poor  rate  is  not  pauperism.  Free 
vaccination  is  not  pauperism.  Unemployment  relief  under  the  Act 
of  1905  is  specially  designed  to  keep  its  recipients  clear  of  the  hated 
poor  law.  Old  age  pensions,  a  proposal  universally  approved,  is  to  be 
another  form  of  out-relief  which  is  not  to  make  the  recipient  a 
pauper.  The  modern  principle,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  communal 
provision  adapted  to  special  needs.  This  provision  must  not  neces- 
sarily involve  any  stigma  or  electoral  disqualification, 
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The  old  category  of  pauper  must  henceforth  be  superseded  by  two 
new  categories.  On  the  one  side  are  the  aged,  the  temporarily  un- 
employed, the  children,  whether  orphans  or  those  rescued  by  the 
State  from  incompetent  parents,  and  the  sick.  By  all,  save  the 
hardest,  these  are  already  held  blameless.  They  must  be  cared  for 
by  the  community  according  to  their  several  needs.  On  the  other 
side  are  those  whose  destitution  is  caused  merely  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  idle  and  incompetent ;  those  who  are  a  tax  on  the  community, 
for  which  they  never  have  done  a  fair  share  of  work  and  never  will. 
They  must  be  dealt  with  under  some  form  of  the  criminal  law,  since 
society  will  soon  recognize  to  the  full  that  to  live  without  working  is 
a  crime.  In  sociology  it  is  as  meaningless  to  make  into  one  class  all 
persons  unable  to  support  themselves  without  recourse  to  the  rates 
as  it  would  be  in  zoology  to  group  together  in  one  order  all  species — 
birds  and  bats  and  butterflies— which  are  able  to  support  themselves 
in  the  air. 

What  is  wanted,  what  these  proposals  will  facilitate,  is  to  wipe 
from  the  statute  book  the  whole  business  of  poor  law  and  pauperism. 
The  elaborate  statistics  which  the  Local  Government  Board  prepares 
with  such  diligence,  and  which  the  Charity  Organization  experts 
summarize  with  such  satisfaction,  have,  in  truth,  little  or  no 
meaning,  because  they  lump  together  persons  and  classes  properly 
unrelated. 

Pauperism  must  be  broken  up  into  its  component  parts.  Each 
class  of  State-aided  poor  must  be  treated  according  to  its  needs. 
The  aged  veterans  of  labor  must  be  kept  in  comfort  in  their 
declining  years.  The  sick  must  be  cured  with  all  the  resources  of 
medical  and  surgical  art.  The  children  must  be  brought  up  to  be 
skilled  and  intelligent  citizens.  The  weak-minded  and  incompetent 
must  be  dealt  with  in  farm  colonies  and  in  such  other  ways  as  are 
adapted  to  make  the  best  of  them.  Finally,  the  deliberately  idle 
must  be  set  to  hard  labor,  and  their  social  vice,  if  it  may  be,  sweated 
out  of  them. 

Already  attempts  are  being  made  to  work  on  these  lines,  but 
they  are  rendered  half-hearted  and  uncertain  because  all  these 
different  classes  are  subject  to  one  poor  law,  and  their  different 
needs  and  deserts  are  to  be  met  merely  by  more  or  less  complete 
"  classification  of  paupers."  The  ordinary  guardian  and  poor  law 
official  regards  them  all  as  varieties  of  the  same  species,  possessing  in 
the  main  common  qualities,  ruled  by  one  law,  and  divided  from  the 
rest  of  mankind  by  a  gulf  which  must  be  rendered,  as  far  as  may  be, 
impassable. 

The  application  of  any  rational  system  of  classification  no  doubt 
gives  rise  to  endless  difficulties  in  individual  cases.  Whether  idle- 
ness and  consequent  poverty  is  a  fault  or  a  misfortune,  whether  a 
man  should  be  held  criminally  responsible  because  his  brain-power 
seems  to  be  insufficient  to  keep  him  steady  at  any  kind  of  work, 
these  problems  in  a  thousand  forms  confront  everyone  who  attempts 
to  lay  down  rules  for  the  control  of  other  men.  But  in  practice  they 
must  be  faced,  and  they  are  faced.     Some  conclusion  is  arrived  at, 
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illogical,  perhaps,  and  indefensible  on  any  cut-and-dried  scheme  of 
science  or  religion.  Still  a  solution  which  takes  into  account  the 
facts  is  always  better  than  the  absence  of  any  attempt  to  arrive  at  a 
solution  at  all. 

It  may  be  hard  to  determine  in  particular  cases  whether  a  man 
is  more  helped  by  sternness  or  sympathy  in  the  pass  to  which  incom- 
petence has  reduced  him.  But  it  is  clear  that  an  attempt  at  decision 
IS  better  than  the  present  system  of  lumping  together  the  worn-out 
worker  and  the  man  who  will  not  work  under  the  common  designa- 
tion of  pauper.  The  abolition  of  guardians,  then,  involves,  sooner 
or  later,  the  abolition  of  the  law  they  administer  as  a  separate  depart- 
ment of  government,  and  the  consequent  extinction  of  pauperism  as 
a  thing  in  itself.  This  alone  would  be  a  sufficient  justification  of  the 
reforms  we  have  outlined. 
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Socialism  and  Labor  Policy. 


The  return  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  twenty-nine  members 
pledged  to  independence  is  the  greatest  political  experiment  the  wage- 
'  earners  of  Great  Britain  have  ever  made.  But  it  is  an  experiment. 
On  it  they  have  spent  time,  money,  hard  work  and  fine  enthusiasm. 
If  it  is  to  be  of  permanent  value  to  them,  much  more  time,  much 
more  money,  much  harder  work  and  much  more  enthusiasm  will 
have  yet  to  be  spent.  It  rests  with  the  elected  representatives  of 
Labor  to  make  the  experiment  a  success,  and  to  convince  the  workers 
in  the  constituencies  that  their  earnings  and  their  energy  have  not 
been  drawn  upon  for  nothing,  or  for  next  to  nothing. 

It  is  the  very  urgent  duty,  therefore,  of  the  small  Labor  Party  in 
the  present  House  of  Commons  to  prove  to  the  exploited  classes 
that  it  is  well  worth  their  while  to  put  forth  further  effort  to- 
make  that  small  party  a  large  one ;  large  in  the  near,  predominant 
in  the  far,  future.  In  short,  to  win  the  great  mass  that  has  so  far 
not  supported  Labor  candidates,  the  Labor  Party  must  justify  its 
existence  in  the  eyes  of  the  little  few  who  have.  Only  by  so  doing 
can  odd  seats  be  gained  for  Labor  during  the  life  of  the  present 
parliament  and  a  great  and  a  much  more  decisive  victory  be  achieved 
at  the  next  general  election. 

The  one  thing  sure  in  politics  is  reaction.  After  the  flow  follows 
always  the  ebb.  In  the  case  of  this  great  Liberal  triumph  the 
reaction  will  come  soon  ;  it  will  be  violent ;  it  will  gain  volume  and 
impetus  from  time.  By  the  nature  of  things  it  will  be  a  reaction 
against  Liberalism  ;  but  there  is  no  such  necessary  reason  why  it 
should  be  also  a  reaction  against  Labor.  At  by-elections  and  at  the 
next  general  election  Liberal  seats  will  inevitably  fall,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  inevitable,  nor  need  it  be  likely,  that  Labor  seats  should  share 
in  the  catastrophe.  Nay,  further,  there  is  no  sound  reason  why  the 
misfortunes  of  either  of  the  other  parties  should  not  be  Labor's 
opportunity.  The  Labor  party  will  be  hurt  by  the  reaction  just  in 
so  far  as,  in  the  eyes  of  the  electorate,  it  is  identified  with  the  party 
against  whom  the  reactionary  forces  are  directed.  By  just  so  much 
as  it  has  proved  itself  to  be  independent  of  and  distinct  from  that 
party  will  it  be  safe.  But  independence  of  itself  will  not  suffice. 
Only  by  a  wise  and  prudent  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  forceful  policy 
of  the  Labor  Party  now  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  seats  won  at 
the  last  election  may  be  held  for  ever.  The  present  position  of 
Labor  was  won  by  Hope  ;  it  can  be  secured  and  strengthened  only 
bv  Realization.  A  party  in  parliament  can  be  held  together,  kept 
vital,  only  by  a  policy — not  by  vague  aspirations  and  foggy  ideas— 


but  by  a  policy.  A  policy  implies  something  more  than  a  desire 
to  obtain  certain  definite  legislation.  It  implies  strategy,  initiative, 
Criticism  and  opposition.  These,  to  be  effective,  must  be  based  upon 
some  principle  either  of  attack  or  of  defence  or  of  both.  Labor  to- 
day is  essentially  aggressive;  its  policy  is  a  policy  of  attack.  The 
object  of  its  hostility  is  Capitalistic  Monopoly  in  all  its  forms,  and 
the  winning  for  those  who  work  of  every  penny  which  now  goes 
into  the  pockets  of  those  who  idle.  A  stupendous  undertaking 
truly,  but  that  and  nothing  less  than  that  is  the  objective  of  the 
Labor  Party. 

Nothing  is  gained,  though  much  may  be  lost,  by  concealment^ 
subterfuges,  reticences.  The  Labor  Party  is  a  party  against  the 
Landlord  and  the  Capitalist. 

It  is  also  a  trustee  of  the  interests  of  a  great  historic  Empire,  an 
Empire  which,  if  it  is  worthily  to  develop,  must  be  transformed  into 
a  great  democratic  Commonwealth. 

In  an  Empire  such  as  ours  a  member  of  parliament  is  called  upon 
daily  to  direct  his  criticism  upon  every  sort  of  political  issue  concern- 
ing every  sort  of  interest.  Thus  it  is  impossible  for  him,  however 
hard  set  may  be  his  will,  to  isolate  himself  or  his  activities  to  the 
furtherance  of  any  one  sectional  interest  how  great  soever  the  section 
or  its  interests  may  be.  A  member  of  an  Imperial  parliament,  he  is 
an  Imperialist  in  spite  of  himself.  What  is  true  of  an  individual 
member  is  more  true  of  a  party.  A  party  which  concerns  itself  with 
sectional  interests  only  will  soon  cease  to  be  a  party  ;  it  will  de- 
generate into  a  group,  and  as  such  it  cannot  hope  to  receive  serious 
backing  in  the  country.  The  average  elector  cares  for  many  things 
which  lie,  or  appear  to  lie,  outside  his  own  narrow  economic  interests. 
He  cares  for  the  Colonies,  and  he  wishes  to  keep  and  to  increase 
their  friendship  and  their  goodwill.  He  cares  (though  not  so  much 
as  he  should)  for  India  and  those  other  of  our  dependencies  in  the 
government  of  which  strictly  democratic  methods  are  not  immediately 
practicable.  He  recognizes  that  there  is  such  a  place  as  South  Africa, 
and  he  realizes  more  acutely  than  he  was  wont  to  do  that  South 
Africa  is  upon  occasion  capable  of  costing  a  great  deal  of  money  and 
some  blood.  He  is  anxious,  now  and  then,  about  national  security, 
security  from  foreign  invasion,  security  for  the  commerce  on  which 
his  livelihood  depends,  for  the  ships  that  bring  his  daily  bread  from 
across  the  seas.  The  Fiscal  controversy  has  borne  in  upon  him  the 
fact  that  his  daily  bread  does,  and  is  likely  to  continue  to,  come  to 
him  from  across  the  seas.  Even  foreign  affairs  are  not  altogether 
beyond  his  ken,  for  he  is  conscious,  though  not  perhaps  fully,  that 
'*  Foreign  PoHcy  "  is  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  in  distant  lands. 

If  the  average  man  is  to  be  won  over,  the  Labor  Party  must 
concentrate  an  intelligent  and  a  broad-minded  criticism  upon  every 
question  touching  all  or  any  of  these  many  and  varied  interests  of 
the  average  elector.  The  average  elector  is  a  most  potent  person. 
It  is  he  who  turns  minorities  into  majorities  and  majorities  into 
minorities,  and  he  it  is  who  in  the  last  resort  must  decide  the  future 
of  the  Labor  Party. 


Nevertheless,  inasmuch  as  the  present  Administration  owes  its 
majority  very  largely  to  the  discontent  of  the  masses  with  the 
Unionist  Ministry  and  to  their  consequent  revolt,  we  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  in  the  early  sessions  of  this  parliament  something  will 
be  done  by  the  Government  towards  conciliating  and  placating  the 
workers,  and  that  many  opportunities  will  arise  for  the  development 
of  a  true  Labor  policy  and  for  furthering  the  economic  interests  of 
those  who  work. 

Therefore,  we  here  set  out  what,  upon  the  several  questions  here- 
under mentioned,  should  be  the  policy  of  Labor  as  contrasted  with 
the  policy  of  historic  and  traditional  Liberalism. 

Financial  Policy. 

For  the  last  ten  years  the  Liberal  cry  has  been  Retrenchment ;  to 
the  Liberal  expenditure  is  an  evil  thing ;  he  views  the  growth  of  it 
with  timid  distaste.  To  the  Liberal  the  best  of  all  governments  is 
that  which  spends  the  least  money  and  imposes  the  fewest  taxes. 
To  the  Socialist  taxation  is  the  chief  means  by  which  he  may 
recover  from  the  propertied  classes  some  portion  of  the  plunder 
which  their  economic  strength  and  social  position  have  enabled 
them  to  extract  from  the  workers  ;  to  him  national  and  municipal 
expenditure  is  the  spending  for  common  purposes  of  an  ever-increas- 
ing proportion  of  the  national  income.  The  degree  of  civilization 
which  a  state  has  reached  may  almost  be  measured  by  the  proportion 
of  the  national  income  which  is  spent  collectively  instead  of  indivi- 
dually. To  the  Socialist  the  best  of  governments  is  that  which 
spends  the  most. 

The  only  possible  policy  is  deliberately  to  tax  the  rich  ;  especially 
those  who  live  on  wealth  which  they  do  not  earn  ;  for  thus  and  thus 
only  can  we  reduce  the  burthen  upon  the  poor. 

A  just  Income  Tax  will  be  based  upon  two  principles  ;  it  will  be 
graduated  according  to  ability  to  pay,  and  it  will  discriminate  between 
incomes  which  cease  with  the  death  or  illness  of  the  earner  and  those 
which  remain,  whether  the  owner  live  or  die.  The  former  is  recog- 
nized already  by  our  system  of  abatements  and  exemptions.  Between 
the  latter  and  a  Liberal  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stand  the  tra- 
ditions of  Liberalism  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  ghost.  It  is  our  duty  to 
insist  that  the  professional  man,  the  shopkeeper  and  the  clerk  shall 
be  treated  on  a  different  footing  from  that  of  the  landlord,  the  house- 
owner  and  the  possessor  of  stock. 

But  in  English  politics  successful  ends  must  have  moderate 
beginnings.  Such  a  beginning  might  be  an  income  tax  of  2s.  6d.  in 
the  £,  The  existing  exemptions  and  abatements  would  be  continued, 
and,  in  addition,  a  new  abatement  of  one-third  would  be  allowed  on 
earned  incomes  and  a  further  abatement  of  one-third  on  incomes  not 
exceeding  ;^5,ooo  a  year.  Thus,  all  who  earned  their  incomes  up  to 
;^5,ooo  a  year  would  pay  less  income  tax  than  at  present — lod. 
instead  of  is  Earned  incomes  above  that  would  be  taxed  at  is.  8d. ; 
uneirned  incomes  above  ;^5,ooo  a  year  would  pay  2s.  6d.  in  the  £ ; 
below  ;f  5,000  a  year  is.  8d. 
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It  appears  from  the  tables  that  persons  earning  over  jCSi^oo  a 
year  and  firms  with  over  ^10,000  a  year  represent  one-fifth  of  the 
total  of  earned  incomes,  and  we  may  assume  that  prett\-  much  the 
same  ratio  holds  good  for  incomes  that  are  unearned.  The  estimate 
is,  at  least,  moderate,  for  it  takes  no  account  of  incomes  partly  earned 
and  partly  unearned  which  would  probably  raise  many  above  the 
;f  5,000  limit.  A  thorough  examination  of  all  income  tax  assess- 
ments is  a  needful  preliminary  to  a  satisfactory  budget.  Taking 
1903-4,  the  last  year  for  which  there  are  complete  figures,  the 
adoption  of  our  plan  would  have  produced  ;^"47, 600,000,  a  surplus  of 
;^i 6,850,000  over  the  produce  of  a  shilling  duty. 

The  Estate  Duty  might  be  handled  upon  similar  principles. 
While  we  recognize  that  in  a  civilized  state  the  millionaire  is  a 
harmful  superfluity,  we  would  touch  gently  savings  intended  for  the 
support  of  the  testator's  wife  and  young  family.  At  present  the 
millionaire  pays  a  poor  eight  per  cent.  ;  but  every  "  estate  "  is  taxed 
except  those  which  do  not  realize  more  than  ;^ioo  net.  We  propose 
to  relieve  from  Death  Duties  all  estates  up  to  ;^  1,000  ;  estates 
between  ^1,000  and  ;^io,ooo  would  pay,  as  they  do  now,  three  per 
cent.,  but  a  new  abatement  of  ;^i,ooo  would  be  allowed.  Estates 
between  ^^  10,000  and  ;^2 5,000  would  pay  four  per  cent.,  as  at 
present,  but  beyond  that  grade  the  rate  would  rise  by  increments  of 
one  per  cent,  instead  of  half  per  cent.,  and  estates  between  ^500,000 
and  ;^i, 000,000  would  be  charged  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  instead 
of  seven  and  a  half,  and  estates  exceeding  ^1,000,000  fifteen  per  cent, 
instead  of  eight. 

Taking  the  average  of  the  last  eight  years,  56,506  estates  instead 
of  14,786  would  be  relieved  from  the  duty;  on  15,651  the  tax  would 
be  reduced;  on  2,261  it  would  remain  the  same;  and  on  1,598  it 
would  be  increased.  Where  the  old  scale  produced  £ 1 2,700,000,  or  4*8 
per  cent,  on  the  capital  taxed,  the  new  scale  would  yield  ^15,800,000, 
or  67  per  cent,  on  the  capital  taxed.  The  gain  to  the  nation  is  thus 
;f3, 1 00,000. 

These  suggestions  are  doubtless  confiscatory ;  and  that  is  why  they 
should  recommend  themselves  to  a  Labor  Party.  But  even  so,  tht 
confiscation  is  of  a  timorous  and  a  slow-footed  sort.  The  average 
British  millionaire  dies  worth  about  ;^2, 770,000,  on  which  the  death 
duty  would  be  ;^4i  5,500,  leaving  the  agreeable  nest-egg  of  ^^2,254,500 
to  the  heirs.  Even  if  we  assume  that  the  inheritance  passes  to  one 
person  only,  so  as  to  be  subject  to  the  highest  rate  of  duty,  it  would 
not  be  until  five  more  lives  had  passed  that  it  would  be  reduced  to  a 
pitiful  milliorL  The  most  patient  Labor  Party  might  not  unreason- 
ably  demand  something  a  trifle  more  revolutionary  than  this. 

The  Excise  licences  give  us  a  fruitful  source  of  further  income. 
The  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  is  exceedingly  profitable.  It  is  a 
State-created  monopoly,  and  the  monopolists  make  the  most  meagre 
returns  for  their  privileges.  A  brewer  pays  only  £1  per  annum  foi 
his  licence  ;  a  distiller  ^^lo  los. ;  a  publican  from  £4.  los.  to  j^6o 
according  to  his  rental.  Brewers  and  distillers  might  be  charged  on 
a  graduated  scale,  and  retailers  might  be  dealt  with  on  the  high 


licence  system.  If  the  brewers',  distillers^  and  publicans*  licences 
worked  out  at  an  average  of  ;^ioo  ea<:h,  and  the  licences  of  beer 
sellers  and  dealers  in  spirits,  beer  and  wine  increased  in  some  pro- 
portional ratio,  we  could  allow  for  a  diminution  of  one  quarter  in 
the  number  of  publicans,  one  half  in  the  number  of  beer  houses,  and 
still  gain  more  than  ;^7, 500,000  from  the  ten  chief  licences. 

The  relations  between  local  and  national  finance  need  remodelling, 
and  the  first  step  is  the  withdrawal  of  all  the  existing  grants  in  aid. 
It  is  imperative  that  something  should  be  done  towards  equalizing 
local  burthens  out  of  national  funds,  since  that  is  the  most  con- 
venient method  of  obtaining  contributions  for  local  purposes  from 
personal  property,  and  a  district  is  not  rich  or  poor  on  account 
of  its  own  merits  or  faults  but  by  virtue  of  the  place  it  takes  in 
the  national  structure.  Grants  in  aid  should  not  be  given  merely 
to  ease  the  burthen  on  particular  classes,  but  should,  like  the 
education  grant,  be  made  to  encourage  efficiency.  Poor  relief, 
education,  police,  and  main  roads  are  the  chief  local  services  of  a 
national  character,  and  a  substantial  part  of  each  should  be  paid  for 
by  the  nation.  Half  the  cost  of  poor  relief,  education,  police,  and 
one  fourth  of  the  expenses  of  the  highway  authorities  would  absorb 
some  ^20,000,000  against  the  ^^  16,000,000  more  or  less  contributed 
to-day. 

This  additional  grant  of  ^^4,000,000  would  be  a  substantial  aid  to 
the  ratepayers  of  the  poorer  districts,  but  it  would  leave  the  prob- 
lem of  local  taxation  still  unsolved.  Those  who  finally  gain  most  by 
local  expenditure,  the  freeholders  of  the  district,  contribute  nothing 
directly  to  the  local  expenses.  To  lay  them  under  contribution  by  a 
direct  rate  must  be  our  first  aim. 

But  not  only  has  a  town  a  claim  on  the  unearned  increment 
created  by  its  citizens  and  annexed  by  the  landowners,  the  nation 
also  has  a  claim  of  its  own.  A  town  owes  to  the  nation  a  rent  based 
on  its  advantages  of  position,  its  mineral  resources,  etc.,  an  advantage 
which  can  be  roughly  measured  by  the  rate  of  increase  of  its  site 
value.  A  further  rate  on  site  values  graduated  in  the  same  way  as 
the  rate  for  local  purposes,  should  be  levied  at  the  same  time  and 
paid  over  to  the  Exchequer. 

To  sum  up.  We  propose  to  raise  an  additional  ;^i 6,850,000 
from  the  income  tax,  ^3,100,000  from  death  duties,  ^7,500.000 
from  licences,  a  total  of  ^^27,450,000.  The  coal  and  sugar  duties  are 
presumably  marked  for  destruction,  thereby  reducing  taxation  by 
^8,000,000.  At  present  a  worker's  family  of  five  pays  in  tea,  sugar, 
beer  and  tobacco  duties,  even  if  we  allow  the  man  an  inadequate 
two  ounces  of  tobacco  a  week  and  a  ridiculous  half-pint  of  beer  a 
day,  a  sum  very  nearly  equivalent  to  8d.  in  the  ^  on  a  wage  of  30s. 
a  week.  To  reduce  the  tea  duty  again  to  4d.  is  to  make  no  extra- 
vagant concession,  and  would  absorb  about  ^'2,300,000.  Additional 
grants  to  local  authorities  would  take  another  ^4,000,000.  Thus 
we  should  be  left  with  ;^  13, 150,000  besides  what  would  be  raised 
by  the  tax  on  ground  landlords :  so  the  obstacle  in  the  path  of  old 
age  pensions  disappears. 


The  Right  to  Work. 

The  Liberals  state  vap^uely  that  they  propose  to  "do  something 
for  the  unemployed."  That  will  not  do  for  the  Socialists.  Our 
method  is  prevention  rather  than  cure.  The  only  way  to  prevent 
an  able-bodied  person  from  becoming  unemployed  is  to  provide 
him  with  work.  Everyone  should  have  a  legal  right  to  an  oppor- 
tunity of  earning  his  living  in  the  society  in  which  he  has  been 
born  ;  but  no  one  should  or  could  have  the  right  to  ask  that  he  shall 
be  employed  at  the  particular  job  which  suits  his  peculiar  taste  and 
temperament.  Each  of  us  must  be  prepared  to  do  the  work  which 
society  wants  doing,  or  take  the  consequences  of  refusal.  There 
is  here  no  question  of  "making  work,"  or  of  "finding  work,"  or  of 
recalling  to  earth  those  ghosts  of  national  workshops  which  so  appal 
the  soul  of  Mr.  John  Morley.  There  are  slums  to  clear,  houses  to 
build,  land  to  redeem,  and  waste  places  to  afforest.  To  get  this  work 
done  there  is  need  of  armies  of  workers,  engaged  not  temporarily  to 
tide  over  a  depression,  but  permanently  to  complete  an  undertaking, 
the  amount  undertaken  swelling  or  diminishing  each  year  according 
to  the  state  of  trade.  These  armies  must  consist,  not  of  society's 
failures  paid  less  than  a  fair  wage,  but  of  men  capable  of  earning  a 
high  one.  Other  workers  would  then  naturally  be  drawn  into 
municipal  manufacturing  departments  to  provide  their  fellows  with 
all  the  needs  of  decent  life,  and  thus  not  only  should  we  provide 
employment  for  numbers  to  whom  the  ordinary  relief  works  can 
bring  no  relief,  but  we  should  strike  a  deadly  blow  at  the  sweater. 
To  guard,  by  these  methods,  against  unemployment  is  the  beginning 
of  the  national  organization  of  labor  and  of  the  end  of  the  capitalist 
system. 

The  first  step  towards  the  realization  of  this  proposal  is  the  pro- 
vision of  funds  to  enable  the  municipalities  to  carry  them  out,  and 
by  proper  administrative  provisions  to  ensure  that  the  administrators 
neither  muddle  nor  neglect  their  business. 

The  Decay  of  Rural  England. 

The  disease  is  patent  and  admitted.  It  is  on  the  question  ot  the 
proper  remedies  that  opinions  diverge. 

A  survey  of  the  conditions  in  Hungary,  Germany,  Denmark,  and 
other  countries  where  agriculture  progresses  rather  than  decays, 
convinces  us  that  the  real  remedy  for  empty  fields,  decayed  villages, 
French  eggs  and  Danish  butter  is  the  organization  of  scientific  and 
technical  education  and  of  co-operation  in  production  and  sale.  The 
Danish,  Hungarian  and  German  farmers  have  seen  for  themselves  the 
value  of  education  and  co-operation,  and  throughout  their  countries 
they  have  made  a  remarkable  net-work  of  agricultural  colleges  and 
travelling  lecturers  and  village  classes  for  technical  instruction.  They 
have  founded  agricultural  banks  for  the  lending  of  capital  and  co- 
operative supply  associations  for  the  purchasing  of  machinery  and 
manures.  They  have  their  own  insurance  companies.  They  make 
their  butter  and  cheese  at  co-operative  factories  fitted  with  the  most 
modern  apparatus  :  they  combine  for  the  sale  of  eggs  and  market 


garden  produce.    The  English  farmer  does  none  of  these  things^ 
He  pays  his  rent  (when  he  can)  and  goes  under. 

We  propose  that  the  salvation  of  rural  England  shall  be  the  work 
of  the  nation,  for  it  is  national  danger  and  national  calamity  that  w& 
have  to  face.  We'  propose  that  every  county  council  shall  have  a 
committee  to  organize  agriculture,  just  as  it  now  has  a  committee 
to  organize  educ?tion.  There  is  already  a  statutory  Small  Holdings 
Committee  of  each  county  council.  This  committee  should  be 
developed  until  it  becomes  a  body  authorized  to  do  all  that  the 
councillors  and  their  co-opted  experts  deem  needful  for  the  furtherance 
of  agricultural  prosperity.  The  committee  must  be  empowered  to 
buy  land  to  be  leased  to  small  holders  with  perfect  security  of  tenure ; 
and  to  advance  stock  and  implements  on  reasonable  terms  and  on 
reasonable  security.  Further,  it  must  lead  the  way  by  starting  dairy 
factories  for  the  production  of  butter  and  cheese  and  the  handling  of 
milk.  In  unison  with  the  Education  Committee  it  must  organize 
lectures  and  classes  on  agricultural  subjects  throughout  the  area* 
Overseeing  and  stimulating  the  county  councils  must  come  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  giving  grants  in  aid  when  necessary,  issuing  a  man 
damus  compelling  a  lethargic  council  to  action. 

The  Drink  Trade. 

On  few  questions  are  the  Liberal  and  Socialist  policies  so  sharply 
divergent  as  they  are  on  that  of  the  supply  of  alcoholic  liquors. 

In  the  grey  dawn  of  the  early  Victorian  era  a  Benthamite  Radical^ 
with  the  prejudices  current  among  his  kind,  against  State  control,, 
and  in  favor  of  direct  popular  action,  devised  the  scheme  of  local 
veto  ;  the  scheme  by  which  the  licences  to  sell  liquor  might  be 
refused  by  a  referendum  vote  of  the  electors.  The  shade  of  that 
Benthamite  Radical  still  dominates  the  Liberal  party. 

Since  early  Victorian  days  political  science  has  made  some  small 
advance,  and  it  is  now  recognized  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  district 
especially  debauched  by  drink  are  not  the  best  judges  as  to  whether 
facilities  for  drinking  are  or  are  not  excessive.  Wherever  drunken- 
ness is  rampant  local  veto  is  a  dead  letter,  and  experiments  withbut 
number  have  shown  that,  compared  with  the  way  in  which  public*] 
houses  are  managed,  the  mere  number  of  them  is  of  small  account.^ 
But  the  grandmothers  of  the  temperance  party  stick  to  their  ancient 
nostrum.  The  researches  and  warnings  of  Rowntree  and  Sherwell  go 
for  naught.  The  cry  is  still  for  local  veto,  not  because  its  advocates, 
can  prove  that  it  would  make  for  sobriety,  but  because  they  are  too* 
old  or  too  slow  witted  to  be  pervious  to  any  more  modern  idea. 
r  People  get  drunk  at  public-houses,  they  say  .  .  .  shut  up  the 
public-houses  and  people  can't  get  drunk.  Unfortunately,  all  experi- 
ence shows  that  in  populous  places  immediately  the  lawful  sale  of 
drink  is  stopped  an  unlawful  sale  begins. 

f  Trust  the  people,  they  cry,  and  the  cry  has  a  pleasantly  democratic^ 
sound.  But  when  it  is  suggested  that  if  the  people  may  be  trusted 
to  forbid  the  sale  of  drink,  they  may  be  trusted  also  to  manage  it,, 
the  ardent  democrats  demur.     They  will  not  trust  the  people^ 


Neither  by  an  elected  council  nor  a  semi-official  company  will  they 
permit  the  people  to  have  any  hand  whatever  in  managing  the 
accursed  thing. 

That  middle  class  prohibitionists  should  support  local  veto  is  not 
surprising.  They  hate  public-houses.  They  have  no  use  for  them. 
They  have  comfortable  dining-rooms,  dry  wme  cellars  and  luxurious 
clubs,  and  local  veto  would  enable  them  to  clear  out  public-houses 
from  the  rich  residential  districts  where  they  dwell.  But  that  many 
Labor  politicians,  keen  to  resent  class  measures,  should  support  a 
plan  which  wherever  it  has  been  tried  has  been  worked  by  the  rich 
majority  regardless  of  the  needs  of  the  poor  minority,  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  a  little  queer. 

The  drink  trade  is  too  profitable  and  too  perilous  to  be  left  to- 
the  heedless  greed  of  private  enterprise.  Already  it  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Licensing  Act  of  1904  that  future  monopoly- value 
^created  by  the  limitation  of  licences  must  be  secured  for  public  ends. 
That  principle  must  be  applied  to  old  licences  as  well  as  to  new.  The 
private  trader  must  no  longer  be  suffered  to  push  his  trade  to  the 
detriment  of  the  public  and  to  wax  rich  on  his  customers'  excess. 
Adulteration,  if  it  exist,  and  at  any  rate  the  sale  of  ill-matured  spirits,, 
must  no  longer  tempt  the  publican  hard  pressed  by  the  big  and 
extortionate  brewer. 

Public  control,  real  trust  in  the  people  and  their  representatives^ 
is  the  Socialist  solution  of  the  problem.  Management  by  public 
authorities,  in  the  public  interest,  where  the  salesman  is  a  salaried 
official ;  where  those  who  make  the  regulations  are  themselves  re- 
sponsible for  keeping  them,  is  the  right  way  to  minimize  the  evils  of  a 
dangerous  but  a  necessary  trade.  If  some  prefer  the  half-way-house 
of  company  control,  after  the  manner  of  the  Public  House  Trust 
companies  and  the  Gothenburg  system,  the  plan  would  have  our 
tempered  support.  But  we  regard  it  as  a  superfluous  safeguard  and 
a  needless  complication. 


vf 


Poor-Law   Reform. 

The  only  way  in  which  to  reform  the  Poor  Law  is  to  abolish  it. 
At  present  it  is  a  separate  department  of  government.  It  is  subject 
to  specially  minute  control  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  which 
Issues  ukases  with  the  binding  force  of  law.  It  is  administered  by 
specially  elected  boards  of  guardians.  Its  subjects  are  called  paupers,, 
and  are  deprived  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  whether  they  are  veterans 
of  labor  or  incorrigible  rogues. 

This  rubbish  should  be  swept  away.  It  is  out  of  date,  irrational 
and  unpopular.  It  pleases  neither  the  well-to-do  who  pay  the  piper 
taor  the  paupers  who  dance  to  the  dismal  tune. 

The  pressing  need  is  for  a  new  classification.  The  aged,  the  sick 
and  the  children,  victims  of  accident  or  of  a  wrong  system  of  wealth 
distribution,  should  be  cared  for,  not  under  a  special  poor  law,  but 
as  part  of  the  regular  duty  of  the  people's  representatives.  All 
legal  disqualifications  by  poor  relief  must  go.  Old  age  pensions  will 
provide  for  somej  grouped  alms-houses  for  others.    The  childrea 
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must  be  educated  and  fitted  to  take  their  part  in  the  industrial  life 
of  the  nation.    The  sick  must  be  properly  cared  for. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  idle,  the  wasters,  the  unemployable  must 
be  dealt  with  in  farm  colonies  and  by  any  such  other  means  as  will 
give  them  some  chance  of  becoming  decent  citizens. 

These  wide-reaching  reforms  can  be  obtained  only  by  abolishing 
the  boards  of  guardians  with  their  old-fashioned  notions,  their  fossil- 
ized routine,  their  traditions  of  doling  out  insufficient  relief,  and  of 
making  workhouses  more  hateful  than  prisons.  The  control  of  in- 
door relief  must  be  given  to  the  counties  and  county  boroughs ; 
and  out  relief  under  adequate  rules  should  be  the  business  of  district 
councils  and  small  boroughs. 

Old  Age   Pensions. 

These  reforms  will  make  easier  the  local  arrangements  for  old  age 
pensions.  The  old  age  pension  system  must  be  administered  by  the 
local  authority,  and  the  authority  which  manages  other  forms  ot 
public  assistance  to  aged  persons  must  be  the  authority  which  deals 
with  old  age  pensions. 

A  scheme  of  universal  pensions,  payable  through  the  post  office, 
is  said  to  be  immediately  impracticable,  because  of  its  cost.  We 
have  already  shown  that  such  is  not  the  case.  The  money  is  there 
ready  to  our  hands.     All  that  is  lacking  is  the  will  to  grasp  it. 

Bread  and  Education. 

When  party  politicians  talk  of  the  education  question  the  ques- 
tion to  which  they  refer  is  not,  how  can  the  nation's  children  best  be 
educated,  but  how  can  the  rival  claims  of  the  religious  denominations 
be  adjusted  with  the  least  risk  of  disaster  to  the  adjusters?  To  a 
Labor  Party  the  education  problem  must  mean  something  other 
than  this. 

The  present  government  owes  much  to  the  Nonconformist  revolt 
against  the  Education  Acts  of  1902-3.  Its  revision  of  the  Acts  is 
naturally  (as  regards  religious  instruction)  a  revision  in  accord  with 
the  views  of  Nonconformity.  Now  the  Labor  Party  has  no  hostility 
to  the  Nonconformist,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  has  no  special  bias 
in  his  favor.  The  classes  for  whom  the  Labor  Party  is  trustee  include 
persons  of  every  shade  of  religious  belief  or  disbelief  from  that  of  the 
Vatican  to  that  of  the  secular  hall.  The  Labor  Party,  therefore, 
should  seek  to  remove  the  real  grievances  of  any  of  tlJese  persons, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  should  not  allow  imaginary  grievances  to 
obstruct  the  proper  education  of  the  people. 

Socialists  have  no  sympathy  with  the  quaint  individualist  super- 
stition that  it  is  wicked  to  make  a  man  pay  for  public  institutions 
unless  he  individually  approve  of  everything  that  is  done  in  them. 
But  they  may  well  recognize  that  the  rural  Nonconformist  who  is 
compelled  by  law  to  send  his  children  to  a  school  with  a  "  Catholic 
atmosphere"  h\s  a  real  ground  of  complaint ;  so  also  have  Anglicans, 
Roman  Catholics,  Agnostics  and  Jews  against  the  proposal  to  establish 
and  endow  one  form  of  religious  teaching  to  the  exclusion  of  all  pthejs. 
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The  only  reasonable  and  final  solution  of  the  religious  difficulty 
which  has  so  long  obstructed  educational  progress  is  to  confine  the 
education  given  at  the  public  expense  in  all  State-supported  schools 
to  secular  subjects,  and  leave  the  Churches  to  provide  for  religious 
instruction  either  inside  or  outside  schools. 

These  quarrels  of  the  sects,  though  of  great  practical  importance 
to  party  politicians,  are  but  of  minor  significance  to  Socialists.  That 
food  should  precede  education  is  the  order  of  common  sense.  Unless 
children  are  fed,  and  fed  properly,  it  is  useless  and  cruel  to  try  to 
teach  them.  "  Bare  subsistence  diet  becomes  starvation  diet  when 
mental  and  bodily  work  are  added."  It  is  the  duty  of  a  Labor  Party 
to  stiffen  its  lips  and  ask  for  what  it  really  wants.  Let  us  leave  to 
Liberal  and  Conservative  statesmen  to  try  the  impotent  half  measures 
— to  feed  only  such  children  as  are  on  the  point  of  death  from  starva- 
tion, or  those  whose  parents  are  willing  to  write  themselves  down  as 
destitute,  or  to  make  futile  attempts  to  recover  pennies  by  police- 
court  summonses.  Let  us  ask  for  a  national  minimum  of  feeding  as 
a  necessary  corollary  to  our  already  established  minimum  of  education. 

It  is  only  by  proper  as  distinguished  from  merely  sufficient  feed- 
ing that  the  physique  of  the  race  can  be  built  up  and  the  vigor  of  its 
manhood  secured.  Proper  food,  eaten  amidst  decent  surroundings, 
is  a  more  important  part  of  child  education  than  a  knowledge  of 
vulgar  fractions,  and  neither  proper  food  nor  decent  surroundings 
are  available  to  millions  of  children  at  their  parents'  tables  in  our 
present  industrial  life  ;  nor  will  they  be  for  years  to  come,  until  tens 
•of  thousands  of  "homes"  have  been  ruthlessly  destroyed  and  human 
dwelling-places  have  been  erected  on  their  sites.  Moreover,  children 
must  be  instructed  how  to  eat  as  well  as  how  to  cipher.  The  demand 
of  Labor  for  State  feeding  is  not  based  exclusively  upon  the  hungry 
child ;  though,  if  yeasty  consciences  are  to  count  as  a  factor  in 
politics,  we  may  as  well  see  to  it  that  the  Nonconformist  conscience 
shall  not  be  satisfied  by  the  exclusion  of  denominational  teaching 
unless  at  the  same  time  the  Socialist  conscience  is  quieted  by  the 
legal  abolition  of  child-torture. 

Meanwhile  neither  religious  differences  nor  practical  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  feeding  the  children  must  be  allowed  to  obstruct,  or  even 
to  delay,  the  organization  of  additional  secondary  and  university 
education,  both  literary  and  technical.  This  is  not,  as  is  too  often 
imagined,  a  question  which  affects  only  the  aristocratic  and  richer 
middle  classes.  They  can  themselves  easily  provide  higher  education 
for  their  own  children  ;  but  only  by  public  provision  and  control 
can  the  same  opportunities  be  opened  up  to  the  children  of  the  poor. 
An  Education  Bill  worthy  the  support  of  a  Labor  Party  must 
provide  for  largely  increased  expenditure  in  the  organization,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  people,  of  those  grades  and  branches  of  educa- 
tion hitherto  reserved  almost  exclusively  for  the  children  of  the  rich. 

~>4     Trade  Unions  and  the  Law. 
Even  though  the  right  to  strike  and  to  picket  be  restored  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  the  position  of  the  Trade  Unions  will  be  dubious 
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and  unsatisfactory.  The  power  of  the  employer  to  boycott  and  to- 
blacklist  will  be  unimpaired,  and  the  resources  of  legal  art,  always  at. 
the  disposal  of  wealth,  will  be  ransacked  for  weapons  to  be  used 
against  the  wage-earner.  By  means  of  the  strike  the  workman  can 
improve  his  condition  only  at  the  risk  of  dislocating  industry  and  of 
imperilling  the  very  existence  of  his  family.  The  strike  is  a  method 
of  barbarism  ;  and  the  right  to  strike  is  a  survival  of  the  individualist 
view  of  society  which  looked  upon  trade  disputes  as  private  matters 
between  employers  and  employed.  For  Socialists,  industry  and  in- 
dustrial affairs  are  the  intimate  concern  of  the  nation.  We  propose 
to  bring  industrial  disputes  under  the  authoritative  arbitration  of  the 
State.  We  aim  at  the  establishment  of  fixed  minimum  standards  of 
wages  and  conditions  of  employment  by  means  of  collective  agree- 
ments between  employers  and  employed  enforced  by  the  whole 
power  of  the  law.  In  other  words,  we  would  adapt  to  Great  Britain 
the  labor  legislation  which  is  so  successful  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  Given  for  each  trade  a  board  of  representatives  of 
employers  and  employed  with  a  chairman  chosen  from  among  the 
trained  official  arbitrators  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  working  on  the 
instruction  that  it  was  not  to  allow  the  degradation  of  the  standard 
of  comfort,  strikes  would  be  useless  and  unnecessary.  Every 
question  which  can  arise  between  capital  and  labor,  wages,  piece 
rates,  overtime,  hours,  conditions  of  work,  non-unionist  labor,  rights 
of  union  officials,  is  solved  peacefully  at  the  Antipodes.  If  we  have 
the  will  we  have  the  power  to  achieve  the  same  results  here.  These 
are  the  true  lines  of  advance ;  the  reversal  of  the  Taff  Vale  judgment 
is  but  an  incident  in  the  campaign. 


The  Minimum  Wage. 

Of  far  greater  urgency  and  importance  is  the  need  for  a  minimum 
wage  by  law.  In  spite  of  the  declaration  of  the  Liberal  Ministry  of 
1892-5  that  the  State  should  be  a  model  employer,  large  numbers  of 
workers  in  the  public  service  are  still  in  receipt  of  a  wage  too  small 
to  keep  them  physically  efficient.  The  "fair"  or  "standard"  wages 
clauses  in  government  contracts  do  not  protect  from  sweating  the 
workers  in  those  occupations  where  combination  is  weak  or  non- 
existent. Every  worker  in  a  civilized  state  must  receive  a  wage 
high  enough  to  give  him  the  food,  clothing  and  house-room  neces- 
sary to  physical  health  and  efficiency,  and  nothing  short  of  that  can 
be  accepted  by  a  Labor  Party  in  earnest.  The  researches  of  Mr. 
Charles  Booth  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Rowntree  make  it  deplorably  probable 
that  there  are  some  five  millions  of  men,  women  and  children  living 
in  families  whose  wage  is  below  this  minimum.  The  wage-earners 
of  these  families  are  engaged  in  trades  which  suffer  from  the  blight 
of  sweating  in  its  many  forms.  The  one  effective  and  speedy 
remedy  for  this  evil  is  to  make  employment  under  sweating  condi- 
tions penal. 

The  first  step  towards  this  end  should  be  the  determination  of  a 
real  minimum  of  food,  clothing  and  housing  by  an  authority  ap- 
pointed by  the  government.    The  money  equivalent  of  this  mini- 
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mum,  in  its  variations  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  could  be 
settled  by  town  and  county  councils.  Then  the  government  should 
be  pressed  to  put  its  own  house  in  order  by  the  institution  of  a 
minimum  wage  in  the  public  service  throughout  the  kingdom.  A 
Minimum  Wages  Bill  should  follow,  bringing  all  sweated  trade! 
within  the  scope  of  the  law,  and  punishing  all  employers  who,  aftei 
a  certain  date,  pay  less  than  the  legal  minimum.  For  settling  piece- 
work rates  in  conformity  with  the  minimum  wage,  the  proportion 
of  boy  and  girl  labor  to  be  employed,  and  similar  trade  questions, 
special  boards  should  be  appointed.  For  the  due  enforcing  of  the 
law  there  would  be  required  a  staff  of  factory  and  workshop  in- 
spectors. 

An  effective  Minimum  Wage  Act  would  be  a  complex  measure, 
and  one  at  first  difficult  to  administer  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  measures  equally  complex,  dealing  with  wages  and  fixing  in- 
dustrial minima,  both  direct  and  indirect,  are  in  successful  operation 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  There  is  no  good  ground  for  fear 
that  we  are  less  capable  than  are  our  colonies  of  framing  and  admin- 
istering industrial  laws.  One  thing  is  certain  :  five  million  persons 
insufficiently  organized,  improperly  fed,  clothed  and  housed,  can 
never,  by  voluntary  action,  raise  the  material  standard  of  their  life. 
The  one  remedy  for  their  lamentable  state  is  larger  incomes  ;  the  one 
effective  means  of  obtaining  that  remedy  is  a  national  legal  minimum 

wage.  ,-^The  State  and  the  Railways. 

The  reorganization  of  the  means  of  transit  is  second  in  importance 
only  to  the  readjustment  of  production  itself;  for  of  production 
transit  is  a  vital  part.  He  who  says  transit  says  railways,  for  rail- 
ways have  become  the  King's  highway.  The  private  companies  to 
whom  the  nation  stupidly  entrusted  the  control  of  transit  in  days 
gone  by  have  failed  to  prove  themselves  worthy  of  the  trust.  They 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  times,  and  they  treat  us  as  though  they 
had  an  absolute  and  perpetual  property  in  their  lines.  The  nation 
must  now  make  good  its  right  to  the  railed  highways.  It  is  idle  to 
manufacture  goods  which  cannot  be  efficiently,  cheaply  and  quickly 
conveyed  to  the  consumer.  A  network  of  transit  facilities  must  be 
organized  by  the  State,  which  will  carry  boots  from  Northampton  to 
Nigeria  as  swiftly  and  with  as  little  boggling  as  the  Post  Office 
carries  the  letters.  Every  form  of  transit,  tramways,  canals,  railways 
or  ships,  comes  rightly  and  inevitably  within  the  purview  of  a  Labor 
policy.  The  loss  occasioned  by  bad  railway  management  is  enormous, 
and  until  the  railways  are  nationalized  we  shall  still  be  bled. 

The  transfer  j)f  the  railways  to  the  State  is  not  a  matter  of  stu- 
pendous difficulty  or  of  alarming  expense. 

The  nominal  capital  ofBritish  railways  in  1902  was  ^1,2 16,000,000. 
Of  this  189  millions  was  watered  stock,  the  net  nominal  capital  being 
just  over  1,000  millions.  This  nominal  capital  does  not  represent 
either  the  money  actually  subscribed  by  the  first  shareholders  or  the 
capital  profitably  expended,  or  the  market  value  of  the  railway  as  a 
going  concern,  or  even  its  earning  capacity.    In  taking  over  the  rail- 
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ways  the  nation  should  pay  no  respect  either  to  the  fancy  or  to  the 
stock  values,  but  only  to  the  proportion  to  which  the  shareholders 
are  honestly  entitled.  An  equitable  basis  of  purchase  may  be  found 
in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Act  of  1844,  which  enables  the  Treasury  to  buy 
out  the  shareholders  of  lines  built  since  that  date  at  25  years'  pur- 
chase, calculated  on  the  earnings  of  the  previous  three  years.  The 
price  of  the  railways  need  not  be  an  insuperable  or  even  a  serious 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  national  possession  of  the  means  of  transit. 

We  must  not  stop  at  the  railway  termini  at  our  ports.  Just  as 
the  goods  must  be  carried  in  national  railways,  so  in  course  of  time 
must  they  be  transferred  to  a  national  mercantile  marine ;  and  sooner 
or  later,  at  every  port  to  which  British  ships  carry  their  merchandise, 
a  government  agent  will  arrange  that  exchange  of  goods  which  is  the 
very  essence  of  international  trade. 

The  control  of  the  foreign  trade  is  as  important  and  as  necessary 
to  the  community  as  the  control  of  the  home  trade  ;  for,  although 
our  home  trade  is  ten  times  greater,  our  relations  with  foreign  coun- 
tries depend  largely  upon  our  commerce.  The  consular  service  in 
the  future  must  be  so  developed  that  our  international  exchange 
shall  strengthen  our  good  relations  with  the  foreigner,  and  shall  not 
be,  what  they  too  often  are  now,  a  constant  source  of  peril  and 
provocation. 

To  Fight  is  to  Win. 

At  the  present  moment  the  Labor  Party  fills  a  place  in  the  public 
mind  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  actual  electoral  achievement, 
notable  though  that  is.  It  is  treated  with  almost  exuberant  polite- 
ness by  the  opposition  ;  it  is  patted  on  the  back  by  the  Liberal 
chiefs  ;  it  forms  the  principal  topic  of  the  political  leader  writers  of 
both  parties ;  it  looks  like  becoming  the  spoiled  darling  of  parliament. 
So  far  as  the  government  is  concerned  it  would  seem  as  though  the 
Labor  members  have  only  to  ask,  to  have.  All  goes  as  merrily  as  a 
marriage  bell. 

No  one  who  knows  and  appreciates  the  strength  of  the  forces 
which  Socialism  is  challenging  is  in  the  least  likely  to  be  deluded  by 
the  immediately  apparent  rosiness  of  the  outlook.  The  Labor  Party 
in  the  House  of  Commons  is  as  yet  not  disliked  only  because  as  yet 
it  is  not  feared.  Until  it  has  made  itself  both  disliked  and  feared  it 
will  be  far  short  of  having  fulfilled  the  objects  of  its  very  existence. 
It  is  not  saying  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  very  near  future  the 
measure  of  the  Labor  Party's  effectiveness  will  be  its  unpopularity  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Acrimonious  as  are  the  feelings  often 
evoked  by  political  controversies,  they  are  urbanity  itself  as  compared 
with  the  passions  aroused  over  economic  issues.  The  limits  of 
Liberal  concession  must  needs  soon  be  reached.  The  Liberal-Labor 
candidate  is  but  a  transient  phenomenon  of  our  time,  and  with  his 
disappearance  the  storm  will  break. 

To  mince  matters,  to  seek  to  conceal  or  only  to  half  reveal  the 
facts  were  mischievous  as  well  as  stupid.  Inasmuch  as  nothing  short 
of  an  economic  revolution  can  vitally  or  permanently  improve  the 
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wage-earners*  condition,  it  is  at  an  economic  revolution  that  a  Labor 
Party  must  aim,  and  a  revolution  is  none  the  less  a  revolution  because 
it  takes  years  or  even  decades  in  the  accomplishing.  Years  and 
decades  of  hard  work,  of  tireless  activity,  of  small  triumphs  and  dis- 
maying defeats  lie  before  the  Labor  Party  inside  and  outside  the 
walls  of  parliament,  and  they  must  be  years  and  decades  of  revolu- 
tionary activity  and  of  nothing  less  than  that.  In  the  course  of  a 
revolution  somebody  must  needs  suffer  in  mind,  body  or  estate. 
Thanks  to  our  constitutional  system  and  to  our  widely  extended 
franchise  Labor  can  work  out  its  own  salvation  without  injury  either 
to  the  sanity  or  to  the  skins  of  those  who  shall  seek  to  hinder  it. 
But  the  estates  must  be  attacked,  and  attacked  with  vigor  and 
despatch.     A  Labor  policy  which  hurts  nobody  will  benefit  no  one. 

Meanwhile,  the  Labor  members  in  the  House  of  Commons  would 
do  well  to  avail  themselves  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  of  the  con- 
ciliatory temper  discovered  on  the  government  and  opposition 
benches  ;  confident  that  such  concessions  as  they  can  extort  will  be 
due  much  more  to  fear  of  their  potentiality  than  to  belief  in  their 
power.  They  can  always  be  outvoted,  but  their  supporters  in  the 
constituencies  cannot,  and  practical  politicians  are  acute  enough  to 
see  that  a  thoughtless  snub  to  Labor  in  parliament  is  more  than  likely 
to  be  followed  by  an  accession  to  its  ranks  in  the  country.  That  is 
by  far  and  away  the  most  hopeful  aspect  of  the  present  position  of 
Labor.  Defeat  by  the  mere  weight  of  numbers  inside  the  House  will 
do  well  nigh  as  much  as  success  itself  to  recruit  its  forces  outside.  It 
stands  to  win  as  much  by  disappointment  as  by  hope. 

The  Labor  representatives  already  elected  are  after  all  little  more 
than  pioneers  in  the  campaign  of  Socialism  against  Capital.  It  is  in 
the  constituencies  that  the  work  worth  doing  must  be  done.  Nothing 
short  of  a  political  earthquake  is  likely  to  drive  the  present  adminis- 
tration from  office.  Surprises  there  may  be  in  store  for  us,  but  the 
repeal  of  the  Septennial  Act  will  not  be  one  of  them.  There  lie 
before  us,  then,  we  may  be  sure,  six  years  in  which  to  organize  a  vic- 
tory compared  to  which  the  successes  of  1906  should  be  but  the 
smallest  affair  of  outposts.  In  the  course  of  these  years  (and  of 
nature)  seats  will  fall  vacant.  There  will  be  few  of  them  which  a 
prudently  chosen  Labor  candidate  will  not  have  at  least  some  chance 
of  filling,  a  chance  that  will  be  immeasurably  improved  if  only  it  be 
made  clear  to  the  wage-earners  of  the  constituency  that  every  Labor 
member,  out  of  670,  sent  to  parliament  is  one  more  nail  driven  into 
the  coffin  of  the  Capitalist  system. 

Once  more^it  must  be  insisted  :  the  policy  of  Labor  is  the  policy 
of  Socialism  ;  the  majorities  of  Labor  candidates  at  the  polls  will 
have  real  and  lasting  value  just  in  as  far  as  they  have  been  achieved 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  Socialist  idea ;  it  is  thanks  to  the  spread 
of  that  idea  among  the  workers  in  the  past  ten  years  that  we  are  at 
long  last  enabled  with  truth  to  declare  that,  although  Capitalism  is 
not  yet  dead,  the  feet  of  the  young  men  who  are  to  carry  it  out  to 
burial  are  already  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
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The  Case  for  a  Legal  Minimum  Wage. 


In  a  discussion  of  the  institution  of  a  National  Legal  Minimum 
Wage  there  is  no  need  to  deal  with  the  fascinating  but  abstract  sub- 
ject of  the  right  of  the  State  to  interfere  with  the  conditions  under 
which  persons  employ,  or  are  employed.  The  development  of  factory 
legislation  and  its  effects  upon  national  life  and  industry  have  settled 
the  question  as  to  the  limits  of  State  regulation  in  this  sphere  once 
and  for  all  by  proving  that  experience  alone  can  shew  where  these 
limits  ought  to  be  fixed.  The  only  real  criticism  to  which  industrial 
legislation  is  now  subjected  is  not  on  the  ground  of  principle  but  on 
the  practical  question  of  effectiveness  in  points  of  detail,  and  such 
criticism  leads  to  continual  demands  being  made  for  the  extension  of 
legislation  to  secure  a  standard  minimum  of  leisure  and  safety  for  an 
increasing  number  of  the  workers. 

State  Minima. 

But  not  only  in  matters  of  safety  and  leisure  has  the  State 
assumed,  with  general  approval,  the  duty  of  fixing  a  standard. 
All  normal  children,  and  many  who  are  abnormal,  are  legally  required 
in  the  interests  of  national  mental  eflSciency  to  receive  a  minimum 
of  instruction  ;  every  person  is  supposed  to  be  compelled  to  conform 
to  a  certain  sanitary  minimum  ;  and  in  housing  the  State  is 
gradually  feeling  its  way  to  the  enforcement  of  a  minimum  of 
health  and  comfort.  These  measures,  aiming  at  the  protection  of 
the  masses  from  the  evil  effects  of  anarchic  industrial  conditions, 
are,  however,  limited  to  a  considerable  extent  in  their  utility  by  the 
failure  of  the  State  to  secure  suflScient  remuneration  to  those 
industrial^  employed.  There  appears  to  be  a  superstition  held  by 
economists  and  politicians,  even  by  those  who  have  no  prejudice 
against  State  regulation  in  itself,  that  the  cash  relation  between 
employer  and  employed  is  so  sacred  that  to  interfere  with  it  by  law 
is  to  commit  the  unpardonable  economic  and  political  sin.  More- 
over, it  was  thought  that  the  worker  would  become  educated  through 
compulsory  Education  Acts  ;  healthy  through  Public  Health  Acts  ; 
comfortably  housed  through  Housing  Acts ;  and  that  the  inevitable 
result  of  this  education,  health  and  comfort  would  be  increased  mental 
and  physical  efficiency  capable  of  effecting  a  dead  lift  in  wages  all  round. 
This  expectation  has  not  been  realized,  as  may  be  easily  gathered  from^ 
recent  welUknown  enquiries  into  social  conditions.  It  is  glaringly 
apparent  that  an  alarming  proportion  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  State  by  indirect  and  partial  means  to 
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raise  the  standard  of  life,  do  not  receive  sufficient  wages  to  provide 
for  a  healthy  physical  existence.  The  researches  of  Mr.  Charles 
Booth  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Rowntree  indicate  that  it  is  probable  that 
at  least  twelve  millions  of  our  population  are  living  just  on  or 
below  a  level  of  bare  subsistence.  This  estimate  appears  to  be  so 
well  founded  that  a  responsible  politician,  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  to  wit,  adopted  it  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
return  of  the  Liberal  Party  to  power.  It  is  true  that  according  to 
Mr.  Rowntree  a  good  deal  of  this  degrading  poverty  arises  from  the 
careless  and  unscientific  expenditure  of  incomes,  which,  if  carefully 
and  scientifically  expended  would  be  just  sufficient  to  maintain 
physical  efficiency.  The  class  which  suffers  through  this  cause 
would  not  be  directly  assisted  by  the  enforcement  of  a  legal 
minimum  wage  of  the  kind  we  shall  discuss,  but  below  it  there  is 
another  class  which  does  not  receive  enough  to  maintain  physical 
efficiency,  no  matter  how  wisely  the  family  expenditure  may  be 
regulated.  Nothing  but  a  rise  in  family  income  can  help  this  lower 
dass. 

Wages  Clauses  in  Public  Contracts. 

In  spite  of  the  protests  of  old-fashioned  economists  against  the 
legal  regulation  of  wages,  the  State,  both  central  and  municipal,  has 
begun  to  act  upon  the  principle  that  no  sweating  or  underpayment 
must  be  allowed  in  its  direct  or  indirect  service.  The  adoption  by 
public  bodies  of  a  ''  standard,"  "  fair,"  "  agreed,"  or  "  trade  union 
rates  of  wages  clause  in  forms  of  tender  for  their  work  is  un- 
doubtedly a  small  step  in  the  direction  of  the  regulation  of  wages  by 
the  State,  even  though  it  may  be  simply  a  public  endorsement  of  a 
private  agreement  arrived  at  between  employers  and  a  trade  union. 
And  when  a  municipal  body  goes  further  and,  finding  that  there  is 
no  "  standard,"  "  fair,"  "  agreed,"  or  **  trade  union  "  rate  in  a  par- 
ticular trade,  proceeds  to  fix  a  minimum  wage  for  members  of  that 
trade  when  it  is  engaged  upon  public  work,  either  directly,  or 
through  the  medium  of  a  contractor,  a  longer  and  still  more 
important  step  in  the  same  direction  has  been  taken,  and  the 
infringement  of  the  right  of  free  contract  in  matters  of  wages 
becomes  extremely  flagrant.  The  London  County  Council  for 
several  years  has  fixed  minimum  rates  to  be  paid  by  contractors 
who  carry  out  its  tailoring  work  ;  and,  recently,  the  companies  who 
take  the  contracts  for  keeping  clean  the  acres  of  glass  in  London's 
educational  and  other  public  buildings  have  been  bound  by  the 
Council  to  pay^a  minimum  rate  per  hour  to  the  men  engaged  upon 
the  work.  Along  these  lines  something  has  been  done  to  help  weak 
and  unorganized  sections  of  labor  to  attain  a  higher  standard  of 
comfort.  But  there  are  strict  limitations  to  the  efficacy  of  wage 
clauses  in  contracts  for  public  work.  It  is  very  difficult  in  an  occu- 
pation which  is  either  badly  organized  or  wholly  without  a  trade 
organization  to  make  certain  that  the  clauses  are  observed.  In 
those  trades  where  unionism  is  strong  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
contractor  to  try  to  get  round  the  labor  conditions  of  his  contract 


can  be  more  or  less  effectively  checked.  Where  unionism  is  either 
absent  or  weak  the  way  of  the  transgressing  contractor  is  easy. 
Moreover,  the  number  of  persons  employed  directly  or  indirectly 
upon  municipal  or  State  work  under  regulated  conditions,  while 
increasing,  is  at  present  comparatively  small,  and  although  the 
number  of  contractors  who  carry  out  such  work  is  large  the  regu- 
lated conditions  do  not  apply  to  all  their  employees  but  only  to 
those  engaged  in  executing  the  public  contracts.  Hence  we  find 
that  the  tailoring  contractor  to  the  London  County  Council  will  pay 
the  minimum  rate  for  the  Council  work  ;  but  it  is  understood  that 
the  worker  who  is  given  a  park-keeper's  suit  to  make  up  is  com- 
pelled to  balance  the  advantage  in  wages  accruing  therefrom  by 
taking  a  certain  quantity  of  other  work  for  her  employer's  private 
customers  at  a  far  lower  rate  of  pay  than  the  County  Council's 
minimum.  To  parody  the  showman's  classic  phrase,  what  she  gains 
on  the '  regulated  municipal  uniform  she  loses  on  the  unregulated 
private  overcoat. 

Therefore,  although  the  introduction  of  wage  clauses  and  the 
fixing  of  minimum  rates  in  connection  with  public  work  are 
extremely  desirable  and  useful  they  do  not  promise  to  be  either 
efficient  or  speedy  as  a  means  of  improving  the  lot  of  those  for 
whom  an  immediate  rise  in  income  is  the  only  salvation.  They  are 
mentioned  here  simply  as  illustrations  of  the  fact  often  overlooked, 
that  the  State,  in  spite  of  the  serious  warnings  of  economists,  has 
begun,  if  only  in  a  very  tentative  way,  to  take  an  intelligent  interest 
in  the  terms  of  the  cash  nexus  between  employer  and  employed. 

Obsolete  and  Modern  Economic  Theory. 

"  All  generous  minds,"  says  the  most  genial  of  American  essayists, 
"  have  a  horror  of  what  are  commonly  called  facts."  One  need  not 
possess  a  very  generous  mind  to  have  a  horror  of  what  used  to  be 
called  political  economy.  It  is  now  happily  banished  to  Saturn  ; 
but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  genuine  economic  science  has  been 
banished  with  it.  The  Saturnian  economy  was  the  economy  or 
middle  class  professional  life,  in  which  every  man  is  his  own  employer 
and  capitalist,  absurdly  applied  to  modern  industrial  civilization  by 
college  professors.  It  misled  the  nation  on  every  practical  issue  ; 
and  it  would,  if  it  could,  prevent  the  enactment  of  a  minimum  wage 
law  by  giving  yet  another  mistaken  verdict  against  it.  Those  who 
are  desirous  of  learning  in  detail  the  arguments  in  support  of  such  a 
verdict,  and  also  how  they  may  be  effectively  demolished,  are  referred 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb's  Industrial  Democracy.  But  the 
professors  still  protest.  They  were  against  the  Factory  Acts  ; 
against  the  prevention  of  capitalist  exploitation  of  children  of  tender 
years  ;  against  the  fencing  of  dangerous  machinery  ;  against  trade 
combinations  of  the  working  people  ;  in  a  word  against  the  whole 
trend  of  modern  industrial  and  social  legislation.  Against  the  enact- 
ment of  a  minimum  wage  law  they  reason  as  they  taught  the  indi- 
vidualistic opponents  of  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill  to  reason  sixty  years 
ago.     They  urge  that  the  cost  of  production  would  be  increased  in 
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the  industries  where  the  minimum  wage  was  enforced,  and  that 
therefore  they  would  inevitably  shrink  or  collapse  owing  to  the  falling 
off  in  the  demand  for  their  products  which  would  result  from  the 
rise  in  price  caused  by  the  increased  cost  of  production.  This  would 
tend  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  and  the  last  stage  of  the 
sweated  worker  would  be  worse  than  the  6rst.  This  argument  is 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  industries  referred  to  can  only 
exist  by  the  employment  of  sweated  labor.  The  practical  opposition 
to  the  abolition  by  legislation  of  insanitary,  unsafe,  and  unnealthy 
factories  and  workshops,  and  to  the  State  prevention  of  excessive  over- 
working of  women  and  children  was  based  upon  similar  assumptions. 
"The  cotton  industry  will  be  ruined,"  said  the  Lancashire  millowner 
in  effect,  backed  up  by  the  economic  professors,  "if  it  is  compelled  to 
bear  the  expense  of  making  decent  the  places  in  which  the  manufacture 
is  carried  on."  Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1855  against 
a  Bill  for  the  compulsory  fencing  of  machinery,  John  Bright  said 
that  if  the  Bill  passed  he  would  advise  his  partners  to  shut  up  their 
mills  because  the  legislature  would  not  allow  them  to  employ  their 
hands  at  a  profit.*  Needless  to  say  there  was  still  a  handsome 
dividend  to  be  drawn  from  the  cotton  industry  after  the  cost  of 
fencing  machinery  had  been  met  ;  and  the  Lancashire  mills  are  still 
open,  thereby  shewing  scant  respect  for  college-made  economics. 
We  know  now  that  the  effect  of  stopping  competition  in  wages  at 
the  expense  of  the  vitality  of  the  workers  is,  to  quote  from  Industrial 
Democracy^  to  concentrate  it  upon  efficiency.  A  minimum  wage 
would  continue  and  intensify  that  salutary  concentration.  Doubtless 
a  number  of  the  weakest  and  least  efficient  workers  would  then  be 
excluded  from  employment  where  formerly  they  had  been  able  to 
keep  themselves  partially  alive  by  their  sweated  and  inefficient  labor, 
inefficient  because  underpaid.  This  result  instead  of  being  deplored 
should  be  welcomed.  It  would  draw  attention  to  the  urgent  need 
for  the  State  to  take  in  hand  the  problem  of  the  unemployable — a 
problem  which  arises  mainly  through  the  absence  of  a  national  mini- 
mum wage.  Even  if  some  occupations  were  unable  to  bear  the  cost 
of  a  minimum  wage  it  would  obviously  be  a  national  benefit  for  them 
to  disappear  rather  than  to  continue  by  living  upon  the  life  capital  of 
the  nation. 

Wages  Law  in  New  Zealand. 

Before  going  further  into  detail  with  regard  to  the  proposed  law 
it  will  be  well  at  this  stage  to  consider  an  important  practical 
objection,  namely,  that  although  it  might  be  possible  to  draft  on 
paper  a  satisfactory  Minimum  Wage  Bill,  and  even  get  it  passed,  the 
Act  would  break  down  in  practice  owing  to  the  immense  difficulties 
which  would  arise  in  its  administration.  It  is  urged  that  the  work 
of  calculating  and  fixing  the  minimum  wage  rate  and  of  inspection 
for  the  prevention  of  evasion  would  be  so  vast  and  minute  that  the 
wit  of  man  could  not  devise  machinery  capable  of  coping  with  it. 

•  Simpson,  Many  Memories  of  Many  People^  pp.  263-264  ;  quoted  by  Prof.  Dicey 
in  Law  and  Opinion  in  England. 


When,  however,  we  turn  to  Australasia,  we  find  laws  in  operation 
there  demanding  a  system  of  administrative  organization  more  com- 
plex than  would  be  required  in  connection  with  a  minimum  wage 
law  founded  on  the  cost  of  living.  The  New  Zealand  Arbitration 
Acts,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  the  institution  of  legal  minimum 
rates  of  wages  on  the  basis  of  what  each  trade  arbitrated  upon  will 
bear,  entails  upon  the  members  and  officials  of  the  Conciliation 
Boards  and  the  Court  of  Arbitration  a  vast  amount  of  labor  in 
settling  multitudinous  points  of  great  difficulty  which  would  not 
arise  here  under  a  minimum  wage  law.  Some  idea  of  what  those 
labors  have  been  may  be  formed  from  the  following  quotation  from 
State  Experiments  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand^  by  the  Hon. 
William   Pember  Reeves  : 

"  The  trades  that  have  come  under  the  awards  of  the  tribunals 
have  been  those  of  the  bootmakers,  seamen,  goidminers,  coalminers, 
printers,  tailors,  millers,  carpenters,  plumbers,  painters,  moulders, 
drivers,  saddlers,  tailoresses,  dressmakers,  sawmillers,  engineers,  iron- 
workers, furniture- makers,  bakers,  confectioners,  butchers,  grocers* 
assistants,  and  others  of  less  importance.  The  questions  arbitrated 
upon  have  already  included  most  of  the  hard  nuts  which  students  of 
labor  conflicts  know  so  well.  Among  them  are  hours  of  labor, 
holidays,  the  amount  of  day  wages,  the  price  to  be  paid  for  piece- 
work, the  proportion  of  apprentices,  the  facilities  to  be  allowed  to 
trade  union  officials  for  interviews  with  their  men,  the  right  of 
employers  to  engage  non-unionists,  or  to  discharge  or  refuse  to 
engage  unionists,  the  conduct  of  unionists  in  refusing  to  work  side 
by  side  with  '  free  laborers,'  and  pressure  exerted  by  employers  to 
induce  them  to  join  a  private  benefit  society." 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  hardness  of  the  nuts  mentioned  by  Mr.  Reeves, 
they  have  been  successfully  cracked  without  any  serious  strain  upon 
the  machinery  provided  for  the  purpose,  or  any  strong  or  widely- 
spread  dissatisfaction  arising  with  the  methods  adopted. 

State  Action  in  Victoria. 

Again,  the  Shops  and  Factories  Act  of  the  State  of  Victoria, 
Australia,  which  so  far  is  the  boldest  experiment  entered  upon  for 
the  stamping  out  of  sweating  and  industrial  parasitism,  necessitates 
an  elaborate  system  of  enquiry  and  inspection  in  each  trade  brought 
under  the  Act.  The  measure,  besides  being  one  for  the  regulation 
of  factories  and  shops  on  the  ordinary  lines,  also  contains  clauses 
which  make  it  an  actual  minimum  wage  law,  and  accordingly 
deserves  special  attention. 

The  Act  as  passed  in  1896  provided  for  the  appointment  of  special 
boards  to  fix  wages  and  piecework  rates  for  persons  employed  either 
inside  or  outside  factories  in  making  clothing  or  wearing  apparel  or 
furniture,  or  in  breadmaking  or  baking,  or  in  the  business  of  a 
butcher  or  seller  of  meat.  Special  boards  might  be  appointed  for 
any  process,  trade  or  business  usually  or  frequently  carried  on  in  a 
factory  or  workroom,  provided  a  resolution  had  been  passed  by 
either  House  of  Parliament  declaring  it  to  be  expedient  to  appoint 


such  a  board.  The  special  boards  were  to  consist  of  not  less  than 
four  or  more  than  ten  members  and  a  chairman,  and  to  hold  office  for 
two  years.  Half  the  members  (elected  as  prescribed)  were  to  be 
representatives  of  employers  and  half  of  employees.  If  the  em- 
ployers' or  employees'  representatives  were  not  elected  the  Governor 
in  Council  was  given  the  power  to  appoint  representatives.  He 
was  also  empowered  to  fill  all  vacancies.  The  members  of  a  board 
might  elect  a  chairman  (not  being  one  of  such  members);  if  they  did 
not  elect  a  chairman  the  Governor  in  Council  might  appoint  one. 
The  members  of  these  boards  were  to  be  paid  los.  per  full  day, 
5s.  per  half  day,  the  chairman  £\  per  day  with  travelling  allowances. 
A  board  might  fix  either  time  rates  or  piecework  rates,  or  both  ; 
must  also  fix  the  hours  for  which  the  rate  of  wages  was  determined, 
and  the  payment  for  overtime,  and  in  fixing  wages  might  take  into 
consideration  the  nature,  kind,  and  class  of  work,  and  the  mode  and 
manner  in  which  the  work  was  to  be  done,  the  age  and  sex  of  the 
workers,  and  any  matter  which  might  be  prescribed  by  regulation. 
A  board  could  settle  the  proportion  of  apprentices  or  improvers  to  be 
employed  in  any  process,  trade,  or  business,  and  the  wage  to  be  paid 
to  them  ;  and  in  fixing  such  wage  might  consider  age,  sex  and 
experience.  The  determination  of  a  special  board  was  to  apply  to 
every  city  and  town  and  might  be  extended  by  the  Governor  in 
Council  to  any  borough  or  shire  or  part  of  a  shire.  A  board  could 
determine  that  manufacturers  might  be  allowed  to  fix  piecework 
rates  based  on  the  minimum  wage.  That  is  to  say,  the  board,  after 
fixing  time  wages  itself,  might  leave  it  to  employers  to  pay  a  fair 
equivalent  to  their  pieceworkers.  The  Chief  Inspector  might,  how- 
ever, challenge  any  rate  so  paid,  and  the  employer  might  have  to 
justify  it  before  the  board. 

The  Success  of  the  Victorian  Act. 

The  boards  set  up  for  the  baking,  clothing,  bootmaking,  shirt- 
making,  and  underclothing  trades,  in  spite  of  intricate  complications, 
found  it  possible  to  arrive  at  determinations  which  have  given  gen- 
eral satisfaction.  The  furniture  trade  board  had  the  most  onerous 
task,  as  certain  sections  of  the  trade  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese, 
whose  idea  of  honoring  Factory  Acts  of  this  kind  is  to  contravene 
them.  Though  collusion  between  Chinese  masters  and  their  Chinese 
workpeople  to  outwit  the  inspector  in  matters  of  wages  and  hours 
was  glaringly  obvious,  the  cunning  of  the  yellow  man  was  too  often 
superior  to  that  of  the  representative  of  the  law  when  it  became  a 
question  of  securing  legal  proof  that  the  regulations  had  been  broken. 
Yet  even  here  sweating  has  been  checked  to  a  very  great  extent,  and 
the  conditions  of  the  trade  in  1901  were  reported  as  far  superior  to 
those  prevailing  before  the  establishment  of  the  wages  board. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  alleged  tendency  of  a  minimum 
wage  to  become  the  maximum  has  not  shown  itself.  In  May.  1902, 
the  Chief  Inspector  asserted  that  whereas  in  the  clothing  trade,  in 
1901,  the  minimum  wage  for  adult  males  was  45s.  per  week,  the 
average  paid  was  53s.  6d.     For  adult  temales  the  minimum  was  20s., 
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the  average,  22s.  3d.     He  instanced  similar  differences  in  the  boot, 
furniture,  and  shirtmaking  trades. 

Owing  to  the  favorable  results  of  the  working  of  these  six  boards, 
twenty-six  other  trades  have  been  brought  under  the  operation  of 
the  Act — amongst  others,  the  aerated  water  trade,  artificial  manure 
making,  bedstead  making,  brassworking,  brewing,  brickmaking, 
coopering,  dressmaking,  jam-making,  ironmoulders,  pastrycooks, 
plate-glass  making,  stonecutting,  tinsmithing,  woodworking,  etc.,  etc. 

By  the  end  of  1904  determinations  had  been  made  by  the  above 
32  boards,  except  in  the  case  of  the  tinsmiths,  where  the  fixing  of 
piecework  rates  caused  delay.  In  all  cases  rises  in  wages  had  been 
made,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  the  staff  of  inspectors  reported  that 
the  decisions  of  the  boards  had  been  acted  upon  without  any  serious 
friction  taking  place.  In  two  industries  only  does  it  appear  that 
trouble  arises.  One  is  the  furniture  trade,  which  suffers  from  the 
blight  of  yellow  labor.  According  to  the  Chief  Inspector's  report  01 
December,  1904,  a  case  of  evasion  by  a  white  firm  engaged  in  the 
furniture  trade  was  discovered,  and  the  employer  was  compelled 
to  hand  over  to  his  underpaid  workmen  the  sum  of  ^^40  each.  It 
should  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  a  weakness  of  the  Act  is  that 
no  provision  appears  to  be  made  for  punishing  the  men  as  well  as  the 
employers  in  a  case  of  collusion.  The  other  of  the  two  troubled  trades 
is  that  of  dressmaking.  Here  dissatisfaction  has  been  caused  by  the 
low  minimum  wage  fixed  by  the  board,  which,  following  the  example 
of  all  the  other  boards,  based  its  award  upon  the  principle  of  giving 
what  the  trade  would  bear. 

In  1903  a  court  was  created  in  order  that  appeals  against  the 
determinations  of  the  wages  boards  might  be  heard.  By  December, 
1904,  only  one  case  had  come  before  the  court — an  appeal  by  the 
employers  in  the  artificial  manure  industry  against  a  decision  fixing 
a  minimum  wage  of  40s.  6d.  The  employers  were  successful,  the 
award  being  reduced  to  36s.  This  dearth  of  employment  for  the 
Appeal  Court  may  fairly  be  taken  as  further  evidence  that  the  Act 
is  working  smoothly. 

The  Victorian  Act,  1896,  was  intended  as  an  experiment  to  be 
tried  for  three  years  only.  In  1899  it  was  amended  slightly  and 
extended  for  two  years  plus  a  session  of  parliament.  In  1902,  when 
a  sudden  dissolution  of  the  Victorian  parliament  endangered  it,  an 
Act  was  got  through  again  extending  its  life,  this  time  until  1905. 
The  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  in  Dec.  1904,  reported  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  Act  being  made  a  permanent  one.  Last  year  (1905)  the 
Act  was  again  renewed.* 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  successful  working  of  Australasian 
laws  affecting  wages  and  dealing  with  complicated  and  minute  de- 
tails, throws  no  light  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  similar  laws 
would  be  practicable  in  England,  because  the  population  of  Austral- 
asia is  less  than  one-tenth  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  objec- 
tion is  easily  disposed  of.     Melbourne,  Manchester  and  Birmingham 

•  For  further  details  of  Australasian  Labor  laws  see  Fabian  Tract  No.  83. 


have  practically  the  same  population :  five  hundred  thousand  each. 
The  notion  that  the  experience  of  Melbourne  is  useless  as  a  guide 
to  Manchester  is  flatly  contrary  to  common  sense.  The  two  cities 
resemble  each  other  far  more  closely  than  Shrewsbury  resembles 
Sheffield. 

The  Proper  Basis  of  a  Minimum  Wage  Law. 

So  far  we  have  been  discussing  the  objections  to  State  inter- 
ference with  wages,  and  to  the  fixing  of  any  kind  of  minimum  wage 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  We  now  have  to  consider  the  form  such  an 
Act  would  take  in  this  country. 

The  Act  should  aim  at  the  fixing  and  enforcement  of  a  wage 
sufficient  to  enable  our  workers  to  be  maintained  in  healthy  exist- 
ence. Therefore,  the  wage  should  be  calculated  on  what  the  worker 
requires  for  physical  health  and  efficiency,  and  not  on  what  the  trade 
will  bear.  The  latter  method,  obviously  resulting  in  the  fixing  of 
different  minimum  rates  for  each  trade,  would  come  under  the  head 
of  wage  regulation,  which,  in  the  interests  of  industrial  peace,  may  be 
extremely  desirable,  but  is  something  quite  apart  from  the  establish- 
ment and  enforcement  of  a  national  minimum  wage  in  the  interest? 
of  physical  and  industrial  efficiency.  The  minimum  wage  would 
not  replace  "  standard  "  or  "  trade  union  "  rates  where  these  were 
the  higher  amount. 

In  the  second  place  the  law  must  be  national :  that  is,  must  apply 
to  the  whole  country  in  order  that  no  district  shall  undersell  another 
in  the  labor  market  at  the  cost  of  national  vitality.  Thirdly,  since 
the  last  condition  cannot  be  fulfilled  by  equal  money  wages  all  over 
the  country,  the  Act  must  be  drafted  on  the  assumption  that  it  is 
possible  to  determine  a  national  minimum  of  real  wages  :  that  is  to 
say  such  a  wage  as,  worked  out  in  its  cash  equivalent  will  equalize 
all  local  variations  in  cost  of  living. 

Relative  Wages  of  Men  and  Women. 

The  necessity  for  fixing  a  lower  wage  for  women  than  for  men 
raises  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  equitable 
solution  of  the  problem  ;  and  it  must  be  said  at  once  that  it  is  a 
difficulty  which  cannot  be  fairly  adjusted  without  bringing  the  Poor 
Law  to  the  aid  of  the  Minimum  Wage. 

The  reason  for  paying  men  more  highly  than  women  is  that 
under  our  marriage  institutions  the  man  is  the  woman's  paymaster 
for  her  domestic  work.  This  domestic  work,  including  childbearing 
and  the  rearing^  of  children,  is  onerous,  dangerous,  and  absolutely 
indispensable  to  society.  But  the  woman  is  not  directly  paid  for  it : 
she  is  given,  instead,  a  legal  claim  on  her  husband's  means,  name, 
and  status.  Therefore  it  is  admitted  that  the  man,  having  to  support 
another  adult  and  their  children,  must  receive  a  wage  sufficient  to 
maintain  these  several  persons,  whilst  the  woman  is  regarded  indus- 
trially as  a  single  woman,  needing  only  enough  to  support  herself. 

The  objections  to  such  an  arrangement  are  obvious.  Some  men 
are  not  married,  and  are  therefore  receiving  family  wages  for  single 
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life.  What  is  far  worse,  some  women  are  widows  with  children  ;  and 
these  women  are  receiving  the  wages  of  a  single  adult,  and  starving 
a  family  on  it. 

To  novices  in  political  science  it  may  seem  simple  to  establish 
two  wages,  one  to  be  paid  to  married  and  the  other  to  single  workers. 
But  in  competitive  commerce  such  solutions  are  Utopian.  If  married 
men  cost  more  in  the  labor-market  than  single  ones,  employers  would 
never  employ  a  married  man  where  a  single  one  was  available  ;  and 
the  married  men  would  thus  tend  to  be  driven  out  of  the  market  by 
the  single  ones.  The  same  would  be  true  of  women.  Further,  if 
women  and  men  were  paid  at  the  same  rates,  men  would  always  be 
employed  in  preference  to  women  wherever  possible,  because,  fairly 
or  unfairly,  male  labor  is  considered  industrially  superior  to  female. 
The  demand  for  "equal  wages  for  men  and  women"  is  perfectly  well 
known  to  trade-unionists  as  a  device  for  keeping  women  out  of 
men's  trades.  Any  attempt  to  maintain  two  prices  in  the  labor- 
market  for  the  same  article,  or  to  maintain  the  same  price  for  two 
different  qualities  of  the  same  article,  must  fail,  because  nobody  will 
buy  at  the  higher  price  when  he  can  get  what  he  wants  at  the  lower, 
and  nobody  will  take  second  quality  when  he  can  get  first  quality 
for  the  same  money.  Therefore,  whilst  the  present  competitive 
system  of  employment  by  competing  private  enterprises  prevails, 
the  industrial  minimum  wage  must  conform  to  three  conditions : 
(a)  It  must  be  lower  for  women  than  for  men ;  (b)  all  men  must  have 
the  same  minimum  wage,  and  all  women  the  same  minimum  wage  ; 
(c)  the  man's  wage  must  be  enough  to  support  a  family,  and  the 
woman's  to  support  a  single  independent  adult. 

This  leaves  the  problem  of  the  bachelor  and  the  widow  with  chil- 
dren unsolved,  just  as  they  are  left  unsolved  by  our  present  system. 

The  case  of  the  bachelor  may  be  disregarded  for  two  reasons  ; 
(a)  if  the  minimum  wage  secures  enough  to  the  married  man,  it  is 
no  evil,  but  only  a  negligible  inequity,  to  let  the  bachelor  have  a 
little  more  than  enough  ;  (b)  the  practice  of  working  men  at  present 
shows  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  not  find  that  they  can  provide 
themselves  with  domestic  service  and  companionship  more  cheaply 
as  bachelors  than  by  marriage. 

The  case  of  the  widow  cannot  be  set  aside  in  this  way.  Nothing 
can  be  more  deplorable  than  the  position  of  a  woman  who,  in  addition 
to  industrial  work,  has  to  be  both  father  and  mother  to  a  family,  and 
yet  can  get  only  the  wages  of  an  underpaid  single  person.  It  is  im- 
possible for  her  to  maintain  her  health  and  self-respect  under  such 
circumstances.  When  her  children  grow  up  they  are  more  likely  to 
join  "  the  residuum,"  and  become  a  heavy  charge  on  the  community, 
than  to  add  to  its  resources.  She  must  be  rescued  from  this  miser- 
able and  mischievous  condition.  But  a  minimum  wage  law  alone 
cannot  rescue  her,  though  it  alone  can  make  her  rescue  possible. 
The  only  way  of  meeting  her  case  is  to  give  her,  as  a  matter  of  right, 
sufficient  assistance  from  public  funds  to  enable  her,  with  the  aid  or 
free  public  schools,  and  free  meals  in  them,  to  make  up  her  income 
to  the  standard  for  heads  of  families.    There  is  no  element  of  charity 
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in  this.  The  death  of  her  husband  has  cut  off  the  payment  made 
through  her  husband  for  her  services  to  society  in  bearing  and  rear- 
ing children  ;  and  the  continuation  of  this  payment  through  another 
channel  is  no  more  than  her  due. 

One  of  the  weightiest  arguments  in  favor  of  a  minimum  wage 
law  is, that  it  would  make  such  an  arrangement  workable  for  the  first 
time.  Without  such  a  law,  the  widow's  allowance  would  be  used,  as 
soldiers'  pensions  now  are,  to  cheapen  her  labor  and  drag  down  the 
wages  of  her  competitors  to  the  level  of  what  starving  widows  could 
be  driven  to  accept  in  addition  to  their  allowances.  That  is  what 
happened  in  the  case  of  the  old  parish  allowances  which  were  so 
ruthlessly  cut  off  under  the  Poor  Law  of  1834.  Wages  went  down  ; 
outdoor  relief  went  up  ;  and  employers  got  labor  at  the  expense  of 
the  rates,  with  results  that  were  morally  and  industrially  ruinous. 
But  the  merciless  and  inconsiderate  cutting  off  the  allowances  alto- 
gether without  making  other  provision  for  the  widow  was  not  a 
remedy  :  it  was  a  catastrophe  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  our  present 
problem  of  the  unemployable  and  our  physical  deterioration  scare. 
The  cruelties  of  the  new  Poor  Law  have,  m  their  own  way,  been  as 
great  a  failure  as  the  indulgences  of  the  old  one.  They  stand  to-day 
condemned  as  perhaps  the  most  disastrous  of  the  many  practical 
blunders  produced  by  the  application  of  individualist  economics  to 
social  problems.  Had  the  reformers  of  that  day  looked  at  the  situa- 
tion from  a  social  point  of  view,  they  would  have  placed  the  workers 
behind  the  bulwark  of  a  legal  minimum  wage  instead  of  abandoning 
them  to  the  horrors  of  unrestrained  competition  in  a  market  where 
sordid  selfishness  was  deliberately  worshipped  as  a  divine  ordinance 
for  insuring  the  spontaneous  welfare  of  the  human  race. 

Public  provision  for  widows  with  families  will  raise  no  difficulty 
whatever  when  it  has  a  minimum  wage  for  women  as  its  fulcrum. 
Instead  of  a  rate  in  aid  of  wages,  it  will  become  a  form  of  State 
endowment  of  motherhood  and  orphanage.  As  such  it  might  well 
have  terrified  the  politicians  of  seventy  years  ago,  who  were  in  the 
first  panic  of  an  unprecedented  increase  of  population.  But  to-day 
we  are  in  the  first  panic  of  a  most  alarming  diminution  of  our  birth- 
rate ;  and  anything  that  promises  to  relieve  the  family  anxieties 
which  have  so  powerfully  spread  the  artificial  restriction  of  the 
population  since  1880  is  on  that  account  alone  highly  desirable. 

It  only  remains  to  note  that  the  funds  for  such  allowances  should 
not  come  from  local  rates  or  be  connected  with  any  stigma  of 
"  pauperism."  The  burden — or  rather  the  investment,  for  it  would 
pay  us  enormously  in  national  health — is  essentially  a  national  and 
not  a  local  one  ;  and  its  fittest  source  is  taxation  of  rent,  interest 
and  industrial  profits. 

The   Unemployable. 

A  minimum  wage  law  cannot  help  the  unemployable.     On  the 

contrary,  we  must  frankly  face  the  fact  that  it  will  increase  their 

numbers  at  first.     For  in  competitive  commerce  unemployable  is 

not  an  absolute  but  a  relative  term.     A  man  who  is  employable 
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at  twelve  shillings  a  week  may  be  unemployable  at  twenty-four.  A 
woman  who  is  employable  at  four  shillings  a  week  may  be  unemploy- 
able at  twelve.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  who  is  actually  employed 
at  eighteen  shillings  may  be  quite  employable  at  twenty-four,  and  a 
woman  actually  employed  at  twelve  quite  employable  at  eighteen. 
That  is,  if  their  employer  had  either  to  raise  their  wages  or  refuse 
to  employ  them  at  all,  he  would  raise  their  wages  and  be  content 
with  less  profit.  Consequently  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  all  the 
workers  who  are  now  receiving  less  than  the  legal  minimum  would 
be  thrown  out  of  employment.  But  some  of  them  would.  Our 
social  anarchy  has  created  not  only  an  absolutely  unemployable  class, 
but  a  class  just  above  them  which  is  commercially  only  just  worth 
employing  at  starvation  wages  in  busy  times.  If  the  employers  had 
to  pay  these  a  standard  subsistence  wage,  however  modest,  they 
would  discharge  them  at  once  and  add  them  to  the  ranks  of  the 
absolutely  unemployable.  What  is  more,  there  are  whole  industries 
dependent  on  sordidly  cheapened  labor  which  would  be  wiped  out 
by  the  minimum  wage.  And  there  would  be  indignant  letters  to  the 
press  from  benevolent  persons  shocked  by  individual  cases  of  poor 
men  and  women  deprived  of  their  Httle  wage  and  flung  into  destitu- 
tion, with  much  furious  clamor  from  the  sweated  trades  and  their 
landlords  and  shareholders.  But  the  destruction  of  the  trades  which 
subsist  only  by  sweating  is  one  of  the  beneficent  results  which  the 
minimum  wage  is  expressly  devised  to  accomplish.  And  it  is  far 
cheaper  for  the  nation  to  deal  with  the  unemployable  as  destitute 
persons  by  wisely  adapted  poor  law  methods  than  to  allow  them  to 
drag  down  decent  workers  to  their  level  by  their  competition  in  the 
labor  market.  Besides,  it  must  be  remembered  that  whereas  under 
the  present  system  there  is  a  constant  supply  of  unemployables  pro- 
duced by  abject  poverty  and  the  physical  and  moral  deterioration  it 
creates,  a  minimum  wage  would  abolish  this  poverty  and  so  cut  off 
the  supply.  We  should  have  only  one  generation  of  ordinary  unem- 
ployables to  deal  with.  When  they  died  out,  we  should  only  have  the 
casual  imbeciles  and  criminals ;  and  even  these  would  be  enormously 
reduced  in  number,  as  they  too  are  largely  poverty  products. 

There  is  another  most  important  deduction  to  be  made  from  the 
total  of  temporary  destitution  to  be  apprehended  from  the  first 
effects  of  a  Minimum  Wage  Law.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  all  the  direct  recipients  of  starvation  wages  are  starved.  A 
large  number  of  them  are  well-fed  and  even  blooming  lasses  who  are 
really  supported  at  home  by  their  parents,  but  are  willing  to  work 
in  a  factory  for  the  sake  of  five  or  six  shillings  a  week  pocket-money 
and  the  comparative  gaiety  of  factory  life.  The  father,  having  to 
support  the  girl  in  any  case  out  of  his  earnings,  is  glad  to  have  her 
demands  for  money  not  only  stopped,  but  actually  replaced  by  a 
contribution  of  a  few  shillings  to  the  housekeeping.  It  seems  an 
excellent  arrangement  to  all  immediately  concerned ;  but  it  involves 
incalculable  social  mischief.  Not  only  is  the  woman,  when  she  has 
to  support  herself  wholly,  or  is  perhaps  left  a  widow  with  several 
children,  compelled  by  the  competition  of  the  girls  to  starve  on  five 
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or  six  shillings  a  week ;  but  the  trade  at  which  she  is  working  is  not 
a  genuinely   self-supporting   one:   it  is  parasitic  on  the  trades  in 
which  the  fathers  of  the  girls  work,  and  produces  all  the  industrial 
and  social  evils  which  recent  economic  investigations  have  brought 
home  to  parasitic  trades.     If  this  practice  were  defeated  by  a  Mini- 
mum Wage  Law,  the  girls  would  not  be  deprived  of  their  livelihood, 
but  simply  sent  back  to  their  families  with  the  prospect  of  re-entering 
industrial  life  later  on  with  a  sufficient  wage  secured  by  law.     And  the 
temptation  to  the  parents  to  rely  to  some  extent  on  their  children's 
earnings,  either  by  resisting  reductions  of  wage  less  determinedly,  or 
working  less,  or  spending  more  in  questionable  ways — a  tendency 
which  sometimes  ends  in  the  reduction  of  the  wages  of  a  whole  family 
to  the  sum  formerly  earned  by  the  father  alone — would  be  removed. 
In  short,  much  of  the  loss  of  employment  and  the  bankruptcy  of 
parasitic  trades  which  the  enactment  of  a  Minimum  Wage  Law 
might  involve  would  be  blessings  in  a  very  thin  disguise.     But  as 
to  the  unemployables,  however  light-heartedly  we  may  look  forward 
to  a  future  when  they  shall  have  disappeared,  we  must  not  forget 
the  first  effect  of  the  law  will  be  to  throw  more  of  them  on  our 
hands,  and  that  they  must  not  be  left  to  starve.     As  social  invalids^ 
they  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  some  of  the  known  forms  of 
disciplined  colonies  for  unemployables  ;  cured,  reformed  or  trained 
as  far  as  is  possible,  and  treated  with  as  much  consideration  as  the 
nature  of  their  case  permits. 

In  fixing  the  relative  wages  of  men  and  women,  regard  must  be 
had  to  the  fact  that  family  life  costs  much  less  per  head  than  single 
life.  If,  for  instance,  it  were  calculated  that  thirty  shillings  a  week 
would  be  a  sufficient  minimum  for  a  family  of  five  persons,  it  would 
by  no  means  follow  that  six  shillings  a  week  would  suffice  for  a  single 
woman.  A  woman  with  six  shillings  a  week  could  live  decently  on 
it  only  by  getting  received  into  a  family  ;  and  this  would  reproduce 
the  evils  of  parasitic  trade  exactly  as  if  she  were  a  daughter.  Her 
wage  must  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  needs  of  a  single  adult 
living  independently  without  any  other  resources.  It  will  then  be 
found  that  the  difference  between  the  man's  wage  and  the  woman's 
will  be  much  less  than  at  present,  and  will  probably  be  scarcely  more 
than  sufficient  to  protect  women  from  having  to  compete  with  men 
in  the  labor  market  at  equal  wages. 

Finally,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  in  dealing  with  the  wages  of 
women,  that  the  possibility  of  eking  out  insufficient  wages  by  occasional 
or  systematic  prostitution  is  always  present,  and  that  there  are  trades 
in  which  the  employers  have  as  little  scruple  in  taking  this  into 
account  in  the  wages  they  offer  as  a  hotel-keeper  has  in  taking  tips 
into  account  in  the  wages  he  pays  a  waiter.  And  as  the  hotel 
practice  has  the  effect  of  making  it  compulsory  on  a  waiter  to  accept 
tips  if  he  is  not  prepared  to  starve,  so  women  may  be,  and  sometimes 
are,  compelled  to  resort  to  prostitution  to  keep  themselves  alive. 
Their  minimum  wage  should,  therefore,  be  sufficiently  high  to  save 
them  from  so  demoralizing  an  alternative,  and  even  from  having  to 
escape  from  it  by  contracting  clearly  undesirable  marriages. 
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The  Real  Minimum  Wage. 

The  first  provision  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Law  would  be  one  for 
the  ascertainment  of  the  minimum  of  food  and  clothing  necessary 
for  the  healthy  subsistence  of  {a)  an  average  family,  reckoned  as 
consisting  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  three  children  ;  and  (b)  an  adult 
woman  Uving  by  herself.  This  could  be  made  the  duty  of  either 
a  Special  Commission  appointed  for  the  purpose,  or  of  the  Labor 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  researches  recently  con- 
ducted by  the  Labor  Department  into  working  class  budgets  would 
form  an  admirable  basis  for  the  prosecution  of  the  necessary 
enquiries.  The  task  would  not  be  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  Mr. 
B.  S.  Rowntree,  in  his  book  on  Poverty  in  York,  goes  very  carefully 
into  the  matter,  and  has  drawn  up  tables  of  the  minimum  amount 
of  food  needed  for  adults  and  children  for  the  maintenance  of  merely 
physical  efficiency.  He  bases  his  estimates  upon  the  results  of  the 
scientific  experiments  of  Professor  Atwater,  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  of  Dr.  Dunlop,  who  made  a  series  of  studies  upon 
the  dietaries  of  prisoners  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Rowntree's  tables  follow 
in  some  respects  the  dietaries  for  paupers  framed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  ;  but  they  are  not  so  generous,  nor  would  they 
cost  as  much.  His  figures  as  to  the  amount  of  poverty  which  festers 
under  the  shadow  of  York  Minster,  have  been  criticized  as  exagge- 
rated, but  no  one  will  accuse  him  of  asking  for  a  highly  luxurious 
diet  as  a  minimum.  The  question  of  clothing  and  indispensable 
household  necessities  would  be  less  easy  to  settle.  Mr.  Rowntree 
bases  his  estimate  upon  enquiry  among  those  who  know  what 
poverty  means,  and  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  an  adult  cannot 
be  decently  and  fairly  warmly  clad  under  6d.  per  week,  nor  a  family 
of  five  under  2s.  3d.  per  week.  Household  necessities  (including 
fuel)  he  estimates  at  2s.  8d.  per  family  per  week. 

The  investigations  which  would  be  made  by  the  suggested  special 
Commission  or  by  the  Labor  Department  might  lead  to  a  higher 
standard  being  fixed.  It  could  hardly  be  put  lower.  The  Postmen's 
Federation,  in  making  elaborate  calculations  in  connection  with  this 
subject  some  time  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  the  Postmaster- 
General  that  many  of  their  number  were  unable  to  maintain  physical 
well-being  on  the  wage  they  received,  naturally  took  a  less  modest 
basis  than  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Rowntree.  Its  figures  total  up  to 
50  per  cent.  more. 

The  minimum  of  food,  clothing  and  indispensable  household 
necessities  having  been  determined,  the  law  would  enact  that  the 
national  minimum  wage  in  its  two  categories  should  provide  for 
these,  plus  the  rent  of  house  room  complying  with  the  legal  require- 
ments of  sanitation  and  accommodation. 

The  Minimum  Wage  in  Cash. 

The  translation  of  the  national  minimum  of  real  wages  into 
money  wages  according  to  the  local  variations  in  prices  and  rents, 
would  be  made  a  part  of  the  duties  of  county  councils  and  of  borough 
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and  urban  district  councils  with  populations  of  not  less  than  50,000. 
In  London  the  county  council  should  be  the  authority  for  thii 

purp'^se. 

There  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  in  regard  to  the  main 
items  of  the  real  wage,  local  variations  in  price  will  be  found  not 
to  be  very  great,  except,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  rent  and  rates. 
The  report  of  the  enquiries  made  by  the  Postmen's  Federation,  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made,  included  definite  returns  as 
to  the  cost  of  living  from  412  towns  throughout  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  these  show  that  the  prices  of  food  stuflfs  do  not  vary  to 
any  considerable  extent.  The  report  adds  that  although  an  article 
of  daily  consumption  may  be  cheaper  in  one  part  of  the  country, 
this  advantage  is  usually  counterbalanced  by  the  higher  cost  of 
another  article  of  common  use. 

By  way  of  illustration,  let  us  take  Mr.  Rowntree's  estimate.  In 
York,  where  rents  are  evidently  low,  the  money  wage  for  an  adult 
man,  reckoned  as  the  responsible  head  of  an  average  family,  works 
out  at  2  IS.  8d.  per  week.  The  rent  in  this  case  is  put  at  4s.  per  week. 
In  London,  house-room,  satisfying  legal  requirements  as  to  sanitation 
and  accommodation  for  an  average  fami/y,  could  not  be  obtained  for 
less  than  7s.  6d.  per  week.  Certain  is  it  that  it  cannot  be  built  for 
less.  This  would  bring  the  cash  minimum  wage  for  the  metropolis 
to  just  about  25s.,  which  robs  the  London  County  Council's  "  moral 
minimum"  of  24s.  of  its  austere  virtue.  These  figures  are  given 
simply  as  illustrations,  and  must  not  be  taken  as  representing  the 
amount  which  ought  to  be  fixed  as  the  minimum  cash  wage.  Mr. 
Rowntree's  budget  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter  would  most  likely 
be  rejected  as  being  far  too  meagre. 

Besides  the  duty  of  fixing  the  cash  minimum  wage  for  the  district, 
the  local  bodies  mentioned  should  be  given  the  authority  to  enforce 
it.  For  this  purpose  a  staff  of  local  inspectors  would  be  required.  It 
would  be  well  if  these  inspectors,  although  officials  working  under 
the  direction  of  the  local  authority,  were  appointed  and  dismissed 
only  with  the  sanction  of  the  Labor  Department,  which  should  also 
be  empowered  to  settle  the  qualifications  required  for  the  positions. 
A  certain  proportion  of  the  salaries  of  the  inspectors  should  be  paid 
out  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  as  a  return  for  the  powers  exercised 
by  the  Labor  Department  in  connection  with  these  officials. 

Trade  Boards. 

A  necessary  part  of  the  administrative  machinery  would  be  trade 
boards  in  each  acting  local  authorities'  area  for  each  trade  or  group 
of  trades.  The'constitution  of  these  boards  would  be  on  the  lines  of 
the  Special  Wages  Boards  of  Victoria — say  two  or  three  representa- 
tives of  the  employers  and  an  equal  number  of  the  employees,  with  a 
chairman.  As  the  workers  in  trades  within  the  scope  of  the  Mini- 
mum Wage  Law  would  in  the  main  be  without  enough  organization 
to  elect  representatives  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  local  authority 
to  nominate  them.  In  default  of  suitable  persons  inside  a  trade 
persons  of  ability  and  impartiality  should  be  chosen  from  outside. 
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The  chief  function  of  these  boards  would  be  to  translate  the  weekly 
minimum  wage  into  piecework  rates :  that  is  to  say  to  determine  the 
number  of  articles  to  be  made  or  the  quantity  of  work  to  be  done  in 
an  hour.  This  task  implicitly  involves  the  fixing  of  the  length  of 
the  normal  working  week.  There  would  be  little  difficulty  in  the 
case  of  factories  and  workshops  where  the  number  of  hours  is  already 
fixed  at  56  per  week,  but  in  domestic  workshops  it  is  impossible  to 
regulate  hours  of  labor.  Domestic  workshops  must  be  placed  on  an 
equality  with  factories  and  workshops,  unless  we  wish  to  put  a  pre- 
mium on  sweating  ;  and  the  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  enact  that  the 
boards  shall  convert  the  legal  weekly  wage  into  piece  rates  on  the 
basis  that  for  all  classes  of  factories  and  workshops  56  hours  constitute 
a  normal  week.  Whatever  the  minimum  wage  may  be  one-fifty-sixth 
of  it  will  be  an  hour's  pay,  and  what  the  boards  will  have  to  do  is  to 
fix  the  number  of  articles  to  be  made  in  an  hour. 

We  might  very  well  go  a  little  further  in  imitation  of  Victorian 
precedents  by  making  the  rates  for  homework  higher  than  those  paid 
for  work  done  in  the  employer's  workrooms,  and  thus  compensate 
the  homeworker  for  the  cost  of  rent,  light,  etc.  Incidentally  this 
would  help  to  drive  work  out  of  the  home  into  the  workshop.  In 
addition,  the  boards  would  deal  with  the  proportion  of  children  and 
young  persons  that  might  be  employed,  and  the  minimum  wages 
to  be  paid  to  them,  and  with  any  other  question  relating  to  hours 
of  labor  and  to  wages  arising  through  the  operations  of  the  Act 
and  not  already  covered  implicitly  or  explicitly  by  other  industrial 
legislation. 

These  determinations— to  use  the  term  adopted  in  Victoria — of 
the  trade  boards  would  be  sent  to  the  Labor  Department  for  ratifica- 
tion. Before  ratification  they  would  be  checked  by  the  Department 
for  the  purpose  of  amending  any  too  great  local  variations  in  working 
hours,  piecework  rates  or  other  details,  and  to  ensure  the  greatest 
possible  uniformity  in  the  minimum  conditions  of  any  widely  dis- 
tributed trade.  The  Labor  Department  should  also  be  empowered, 
in  conjunction  with  the  local  authority,  to  assist  in  drawing  up  a 
determination  when  a  trade  board  found  it  impossible  to  arrive  at 
an  agreement.  When  ratified  by  the  Labor  Department  the  deter- 
minations should  have  the  force  of  law,  and  any  employer  not  com- 
plying with  their  provisions  should  be  liable  to  a  heavy  fine  or 
imprisonment.  Where  collusion  between  employer  and  employed 
was  discovered  both  parties  should  be  punished  proportionately. 
Inspectors  would  have  the  power  to  inspect  the  wages  books  of  em- 
ployers, and  to  institute  proceedings  under  direction  of  the  local 
authorities  for  any  breaches,  or  suspected  breaches,  of  the  Act.  Home- 
work employers  must  now  keep  registers  of  the  names  and  addresses 
of  persons  so  employed  and  would  further  be  compelled  to  take 
receipts  for  wages,  showing  the  work  done  and  the  rate  paid.  The 
difficulties  of  enforcing  a  minimum  wage  for  homework  are  certainly 
formidable  ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  surmounted  in  Australasia. 
With  the  occupation  of  those  engaged  as  shop  assistants,  waiters, 
waitresses,  and  the  like,  or  as  domestic  servants,  the  complications  of 
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a  wage  paid  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  food  and  sleeping  accommo- 
dation, and  sometimes  clothing,  will  be  troublesome.  But  here,  as  in 
many  other  spheres  of  employment,  much  of  the  apparent  difficulty  in 
fixing  a  minimum  wage  arises  from  the  present  lack  of  systematization. 
By  means  of  the  trade  boards  it  should  be  possible  to  evolve  improved 
conditions  for  labor  even  out  of  the  chaos  of  sweating  in  cheap 
retail  drapery,  or  the  over-worked  life  of  the  general  slave  to  suburban 
snobbery  or  boarding-house  brutality. 

The  Minimum  Wage  Law  in  Operation. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  proposed  law  is  not  intended 
to  be  of  immediate  universal  application.  The  Act  would  have  to  be 
applied  gradually  but  systematically.  The  procedure  would  be  as 
follows :  Directly  the  minimum  of  real  wages  had  been  fixed  by  the 
Special  Commission,  or  the  Labor  Department,  the  county  council, 
borough  council,  or  urban  district  council,  as  the  case  might  be,  would 
transform  this  wage  into  a  local  cash  equivalent.  It  would  then 
appoint  its  inspectors,  who  would  enquire  into  the  conditions  of  the 
local  industries.  This  enquiry  would  not  take  up  much  time,  as 
sweated  industries  are  always  well  known.  Taking  the  trades  with 
the  worst  conditions  first,  the  local  authority,  acting  on  the  informa- 
tion and  advice  of  its  inspectors,  would  appoint  trade  boards  in  these 
occupations.  This  might  be  called  scheduling  a  trade  under  the 
Minimum  Wage  Act.  Directly  the  boards  were  appointed,  the  local 
authority  would  inform  the  Labor  Department  of  the  fact.  The 
Labor  Department  would  send  the  information  to  all  other  local 
authorities,  instructing  them  at  the  same  time  to  take  immediate 
steps  for  the  formation  of  trade  boards  in  these  scheduled  trades,  if 
any  existed  in  their  districts.  This  would  systematize  and  hasten 
the  work  of  arriving  at  determinations  applying  to  the  whole  country. 
Directly  such  a  determination  had  been  made,  public  notification 
would  be  given  of  the  date  when  it  would  come  into  operation.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  arrive  at  determinations  for  the  whole  area  of 
an  industry  before  action  was  taken  for  enforcement,  otherwise  those 
portions  of  the  country  in  which  local  authorities  neglected  or  delayed 
their  work  might  for  a  time  undersell  districts  in  which  local  authorities 
were  active  and  conscientious.  In  cases  of  undue  delay  or  culpable 
negligence  on  the  part  of  any  local  authorities,  the  Labor  Department 
should  have  the  power  to  apply  to  their  areas  the  determinations 
already  made  by  other  local  authorities. 

Proceeding  in  this  way  every  trade  could  be  brought  under  the 
operations  of  tKe  Act.  In  practice  there  might  be  no  necessity 
for  the  institution  of  trade  boards  in  some  industries  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  satisfactory  conditions  ;  and  these  industries  might 
not  therefore  be  scheduled.  Still  in  connection  with  nearly  every 
trade  or  group  of  trades  there  is  a  fringe  of  so-called  unskilled 
labor  which  is  not  receiving  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  healthy 
existence.  Hence  it  is  likely  that  few  occupations  would  remain 
outside  the  scope  of  the  Act  were  it  efficiently  administered. 
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Probable  Effects  of  the  Law. 

As  there  will  be  local  variations  in  the  minimum  cash  wage  owing 
chiefly  to  variations  in  rent  there  will  be  an  increasing  tendency  for 
industries — so  far  as  greater  cost  in  wages  is  not  compensated  by 
market  advantage,  or  proximity  to  sources  of  raw  material — to  move 
from  the  high  rent  to  the  low  rent  districts,  that  is  to  say,  from  the 
large  and  crowded  manufacturing  cities  to  the  small  town  or  to  the 
country.  Migration  of  this  kind,  which  is  already  going  on,  is  to  be 
welcomed  for  obvious  reasons.  Homework,  under  a  strict  administra- 
tion of  our  Minimum  Wage  Law,  would  tend  to  become  more  ex- 
pensive than  that  carried  on  in  the  factory,  and  this  handicapping  of 
domestic  industry  would  be  a  great  social  advantage.  The  institution 
of  the  trade  boards  would  bring  to  the  weakest  sections  of  the  workers 
a  sense  of  the  power  of  organization  and  combination  which,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  predict,  would  induce  them  to  use  the  minimum  wage 
as  a  stepping-stone  to  further  improvements  in  industrial  conditions. 
That  there  would  be  at  first  a  great  deal  of  friction  aroused  by  the 
minute  inspection,  especially  of  wages  books,  required  by  the  law,  is 
highly  probable.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  to-day  many  public 
bodies,  in  order  to  investigate  charges  of  breach  of  contract  in  matters 
of  wage  payments,  insist  upon  the  right  to  examine  the  books  of  firms 
who  carry  out  public  work.  The  higher  the  standing  of  the  firm 
the  less  trouble  there  is  in  exercising  this  right.  It  is  certain  that  in 
England,  as  in  Australia,  when  the  first  horror  of  the  shock  caused  by 
State  interference  with  the. cash  nexus  is  over,  the  better  employers 
will  heartily  welcome  the  means  of  ridding  themselves  of  the  com- 
petition of  those  who  employ  parasitic  labor. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  law  upon  our  foreign  trade,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sidney  Webb  have  shewn  that  the  abolition  of  parasitic  labor  would 
not  necessarily  lead  to  a  reduction  in  the  volume  of  our  export 
trade  ;  and,  moreover,  that  a  sweated  trade  will  not  be  lifted  from  its 
degraded  position  by  a  protective  tariff  on  the  products  of  a  foreign^ 
competing  trade.  But  with  the  institution  of  a  national  minimum 
wage  a  new  question  arises,  which  is  not  altogether  one  of  abstract 
economics.  Under  a  Minimum  Wage  Law  the  manufacture  of  goods 
in  England  under  sweated  or  parasitic  conditions  becomes  unlawful^ 
and  by  inference  the  sale  of  such  goods  ought  to  be  made  a  breach  of 
the  law  in  the  same  sense  as  selling  illicit  whiskey.  Therefore,  it 
follows  from  a  Minimum  Wage  Law  that  the  importation  of  goods 
made  under  sweated  conditions  abroad  must  be  prohibited.  The 
difficulty  of  deciding  what  is  the  foreign  equivalent  of  sweating,  and 
the  impossibility  in  many  cases  of  tracing  the  foreign  goods  through 
all  the  processes  of  their  manufacture,  are  obstacles  to  the  complete 
enforcement  of  such  regulations  ;  but  this  is  not  a  sufficient  reason 
for  abandoning  the  attempt. 

The  National  Dividend  Increased. 

What  is  the  number  of  persons  who  would  immediately  feel  the 
effects  of  the  enactment  of  a  legal  minimum  wage  ?     If  we  take  Mr. 
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Rowntree's  figures  with  regard  to  the  primary  poverty  in  York  as 
fairly  representative  of  the  whole  kingdom,  we  should  have  about 
five  millions  of  people  who  are  members  of  families  that  have 
incomes  insufficient  to  maintain  merely  physical  efficiency.  This 
is  the  class  that  breeds  the  weak,  the  unfit,  in  a  word  the  residuum. 
Many  of  its  members,  it  is  true,  would  not  be  capable  of  earning 
even  the  low  minimum  suggested  by  Mr.  Rowntree.  These  would 
become  the  unemployable.  To  the  others,  the  largest  proportion, 
an  increased  wage  would  give  the  increased  mental  and  physical 
vitality  which  are  a  nation's  real  capital.  The  manufacture  of  human 
wreckage  by  the  process  of  semi-starvation  would  be  in  great  part 
checked  and  controlled.  Indirectly  the  classes  above  this  lowest  would 
benefit.  There  would  be  a  gradual  growth  in  the  national  dividend, 
arising  from  the  greater  power  of  production  due  to  the  increase  of 
physical  efficiency,  and  the  share  of  each  grade  and  each  trade  in  I  he 
dividend  would  be  increased  accordingly.  A  Minimum  Wage  L;iw 
cannot  cure  the  evils  which  arise  from  the  foolish  spending  of  in- 
comes small  or  great,  but  it  would  act  as  a  palliative  of  those  evils 
which  arise  from  the  existence  of  incomes  that  are  insufficient  for 
the  barest  necessaries  of  life. 
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More   Books  to   Read.      3  ., 


PREFATORY     NOTE. 

The  following  list  of  books  is  a  supplement  to  the  fourth  edition  of 
*'What  to  Read"  (Tract  No.  29  ;  6d.  n.),  published  in  October,  1901. 
The  books  are  classified  under  almost  the  same  headings,  and  in  some 
cases  headings  are  inserted  without  books  in  order  to  indicate  that 
the  editors  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  earlier  list.  The  books  cata- 
logued consist  of  publications  since  October,  1901,  and  only  in  one 
or  two  cases,  for  special  reasons,  are  older  books  or  new  editions 
mentioned.  A  small  number  of  the  more  important  Blue-books 
are  added  at  the  end  of  the  sections  concerned. 

The  editors  cannot  pretend  to  have  read  or  examined  every  book 
in  the  list,  and  occasionally  they  may  have  placed  books  under  wrong 
headings,  owing  to  the  practice,  unfortunately  common  with  authors, 
of  using  misleading  or  vague  titles. 

The  books  selected  are  those  likely  to  be  required  by  Socialists 
and  Social  Reformers,  and  for  this  reason  the  completeness  of  the 
lists  greatly  varies.  For  example,  under  Free  Trade,  only  a  dozen 
volumes  are  named  out  of  the  hundreds  published,  whilst  under 
Socialism  all  books  of  any  permanent  importance  are  (or  should 
be)  included. 

Finally,  the  editors  desire  to  say  that,  although  on  the  subjects 
named  they  have  used  every  endeavor  to  mention  all  the  books  suit- 
able in  respect  of  price  and  contents  for  the  class  of  reader  contem- 
plated— that  is,  for  those  who  do  not  desire  very  recondite,  or,  unless 
absolutely  indispensable,  very  expensive,  books — they  cannot  hope 
that  there  are  no  omissions,  and  that  every  book  named  is  rightly 
included. 


^       INDEX    OF    AUTHORS. 

A — Acton,   II.      Acworth,   16.     Adams,  13.     Addams,  6.    Alden,  18.     Alston,   10. 

Amery,  15.     Andrews,  ii.     Armitage  Smith,  9.     Ashbee,  16.      Ashley,  P.,  9,  10. 

Ashley,  W.  J.,  9,  il,  12.     Ashley,  R.  L.,  15.     Atkins,  15.     Atkinson,  10. 
B— Bax,  16.     Best,  11.     Binns,  5.     Blackburn,  18,  19.      Bland,  17.      Blatchford,  16. 

Blauvelt,6.   Boies,  7.   BOhm-Bawerk,  8.    Bonn,  13.    Bosanquet,  10.    Boutmy,  15. 

Bowles,  9.      Bowley,  17.     Boyle,  9.      Brabrook,  9.      Bradshaw,  8.      Brooks,  i^. 

Bucher,  10.     Burton,  12. 


C— Cadbury,  19.      Cannan,  7.      CantHe,  15.      Carlile,   18.      Carpenter,  7.      Chap- 
man, 12.      Chappie,  15.      Chesterton,  15.     Chomley,  9.     Churchill,  5.     Clare- 
mont,  8.    Clarke,  12.    Collet,  19.    Collings,  13.     Cotton,  11.    Cox,  9,  13.    Crin- 
nell,  17.     Cummings,  7.     Cunningham,  W.,  9.  13.     Cunningham,  W.  (Dunferm- 
line), 16. 
D — Darby,  11.     Darwin,  14.      Dawson.  9,  10.     Day,  10.     De  Montmorency,  8.     De- 
vine,  15.   Dicey,  6.    Dickinson,  17.    Diosy,  10,    Disraeli,  5.    Dodd,  16.    Drage,  18. 
Dundee  Social  Union,  12.     Dutt,  12. 
E— Egerton,  12.     Eighty  Club,  15.     Eltzbacher,  10.     Ensor,  16. 
F— Ferri,  16.     Flux,  8.     Fox,  13. 

G — Geddes,  14.     Gent,  17.     Giffen,  8.     Gilman,  5.    Gladstone,  5.    Conner,  8.    Gor- 
don, 9.     Gorst,  6.     Goschen,  8.     Gray,  10. 
H — Haggard,  13.    Haldane,  6,  8.    Hamilton,  5.    Hand,  6.    Harrison,  10,  19.    Hart,  5. 
Haw,  II,  14,  17.       Henderson,  8.      Higgs,  15,  18.      Hillquit,  16.      Hinds,  6. 
Hirst,  9,  18.     Hobhouse,  15.    Hobson,  5,  9, 12, 17.     Hollander,  18.    Holyoake,  7. 
Horsfall,  II.     Howell,  18.     Hughes,  8.     Hunt,  11.     Hunter,  18.     Hutchins,  10. 
I — Ingram,  17.     Irvine,  12. 
J — Jaur^s,  17.     Jeans,  12.     Jebb,  13.     Jenks,  6. 
K— Keeble,  6.     Kelley,  17.     Kellor,  7.    Kidd,  10.    Kirkbridge,  18.    Knoop,  5.    Kro- 

potkin,  5,  10,  13. 
L — Lange,  14.     Laughlin,  7.     Law,  9.     Lawson,  12.     Lee,  10.     Lilly,  12.    Lloyd,  8. 

Loch,  14,  17.     Low,  12,  15.     Lushington,  8.     Lydston,  7. 
M — Macdonald,  8,  17,  19.     McCleary,  16.    Mackail,  5.    Mackenzie,  16.    McMillan  8. 
Marr,  11.      Martin,  13.      Maxwell,  10.      Meakin,  11.      Mercia,  7.      Meredith,  9. 
Merz,  II.    Meyer,  14,  16.    Millar,  14, 17.    Milnes,  13.    Money,  9,  17.     Monroe,  8. 
Moore,  13.     Morley,  5.     Morris,  5.     Murray,  13. 
N — Newman,  16.    Nicholson,  8,  9,  13.     Noel,  15. 

O — Oliver,  F.  S.,  5.  Oliver,  T.,  12.  Olivier,  12.   Oman,  16.   Ostrogorski,  15.   Owen,  5. 
P — Parsons,  II.    Passos,  18.    Paul,  ii.    Payne,  12.    Peaker,  6.    Pease,  7.    Penty,  17. 

Pigou,  5.     Plunkett,  13.     Podmore,  5.     Pratt,  14,  16,  18. 
R — Reason,  18.      Redlich,  10.      Reeves,  12.      Reid,  7.      Reinsch,  12.     Ripley,  18. 
Rogers,  A.  G.  L.,  14.     Rogers,  F.,  14.     Ross,  16.     Rowntree,  B.  S.,  12.     Rown- 
tree,  J.,  7.     Ruskin,  5.     Russell,  19.     Ryan,  ii. 
S— Saleeby,  17.     Samuel,  15.     Sanders,  15.     Seligmann,  8.     Sellers,  15.     Semett,  11 
Shadwell,  7,  12.    Shaw,  10.    Shaw,  G.  B.,  14.    Sherard,  6.    Sherwell,  7.    Sichell,  5 
Smart,  9,  14.     Smith,  19.     Smyth,  15.     Southwark  (Bp.  of),  19.     Spargo,  6, 
Speaker^  15.     Spelling,  16.     StefFens,  10.     Suthers,  14,  18.     Swann,  19. 
T — Tarbell,  18.     Tarde,  19.     Thompson,  11.     Tolstoi,  17.     Trevelyan,  6. 
U — Unwin,  11. 

V — Vinogradoff,  10.     Vynne,  13. 
W— Walker,  7-      Wame,  18.      Webb,  C,  7-     Webb,  S.,  8.      Webb,  S.  &  B.,  7,  10 
Westermarck,  15.     Whelpley,  9.     Wells,  10,  19.    Whitehouse,  14.    Whiteway,  7 
Whitman,  5.    Wilcox,  14.    Woodworth,  17. 
Y— Young,  13. 
Z— Zueblin,  14. 
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^ore   Books   to  IReab. 


The  abbreviation  n.  means  net.  Tr.  ^  translated. 

Government  publications,  which  can  be  obtained  of  the  Government  publishers, 
or  of  P.  S.  King  and  Son,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  London,  S.W.,  are 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  sections  concerned,  and  follow  a  thin  line. 


Anarchism. 

Hart,  W.  C.     The  confessions  of  an  anarchist.     iqo6,  Richards, 

2/6  n. 
Kkopotkin,  Peter.     The  conquest  of  bread.     1906,  Chapman, 

10/6  n. 

Arbitration — Industrial,  and  Conciliation. 

Oilman,  N.  P.     Methods  of  industrial  peace.     1904,  Macmillan, 

7/6. 
Knoop,    D.      Industrial    conciliation    and    arbitration.      1905, 

King,  7/6  n. 
PiGOU,   A.   C.      Principles  and   methods   of   industrial   peace. 

1905,  Macmillan,  3/6  n. 

Biographies  of  Socialists  and  Reformers. 

Churchill,  Lord  Randolph,  Life  of.     By  Winston  Churchill. 

2  vol.     1905,  36s.  n. 
Disraeli,  Isaac.     Disraeli  :   a  study  in  personality  and  ideas. 

By  Walter  Sichel.     1904,  Methuen,  12/6  n. 
Gladstone,  W.  E.,  Life  of.     By  John  Morley.     2  vol.     1906, 

Macmillan,  5s.  n.  each. 
Hamilton,  Alexander.     By  F.  Scott  Oliver.     1906,  Constable, 

12/6  n. 
Morris,  -Willl\m,  Life  of.     By  J.  W.  Mackail.     1902,  Long- 
mans, JOS.  n. 
Owen,   Robert.     A   biography.     By  Frank    Podmore.     1906, 

Hutchinson,  24s.  n. 
RusKiN,  John — social  reformer.     By  J.  A.  Hobson.     1904,  Nis- 

bet,  2/6  n. 
Whitman,  Walt,  Life  of.    By  Henry  B.  Binns.    1905,  Methuen, 

10/6  n. 


Children. 


GoRST,  Sir  J.  E.     The  children  of  the  nation  :  how  their  health 

and  vigor  should  be  promoted  by  the  state.    1906,  Methuen, 

7/6  n. 
Sherard,  R.  H.     The  child-slaves  of  Britain.     1905,  Hurst,  6s. 
Spargo,  J.     Bitter  cry  of  the  children  [American].     American 

academy  vol.  on  child  labor.     1906. 
Trevelyan,  Rev.  William  Pitt.     Some  results  of  boarding-out 

poor  law  children.     1903,  King,  2s.  n. 


Report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  international  congress  for  the 
welfare  and  protection  of  children,  held  in  London,  July 
1902.     King,  2/6  n. 

Employment  of  school  children.  Report  of  interdepartmental 
committee.     Cd.  849,  1902,  3d. 

Street  trading.  Report  of  interdepartmental  committee,  with 
evidence.     Cd.  1144,  1902,  1/8. 

Medical  inspection  and  feeding  of  (school)  children.  .  .  .  Inter- 
departmental committee  report.     Cd.  2779,  1905,  1/3. 

Feeding  of  school  children  in  Continental  and  American  cities. 
Return  relating  to  methods  adopted  in  great  Continental 
and  American  cities  for  dealing  with  underfed  children. 
Cd.  2926,  1906,  4jd. 

Board  of  education.  Reports  on  children  under  five  years  of 
age  in  public  elementary  schools.  .  .  .    Cd.  2726,  1906,  8|d. 

Citizenship. 

Addams,  Jane.    Democracy  and  social  ethics  [American].    1902, 

Macmillan,  5s.  n. 
Hand,  J.  E.  (ed.).     Science  in  public  affairs.     With  a  preface  by 

R.  B.  Haldane.     1906,  Allen,  5s.  n. 
Keeble,  S.  E.  (ed.).     Citizen  of  to-morrow.     A  handbook  on 

social  questions.     1906,  C.  H.  Kelly,  2s.  n. 
Peaker,  J.     British  citizenship.     1906,  Ralph  Holland,  2s. 

Communist  and  Co-operative  Experiments. 

Hinds,   Wm.   Alfred.      American    communities.       1902,   Ker 
^^  (Chicago). 

Constitutional  History,  British. 

Blauvelt,  Mary  T.     Development  of  cabinet  government  in 

England.     1902,  Macmillan,  6s.  n. 
Dicey,  A.  V.     Relation   between   law  and   public   opinion   in 

England  during  the  nineteenth  century.     1905,  Macmillan, 

10/6  n. 
Jenks,   E.      Parliamentary   England.      The   evolution    of   the 

cabinet  system.     (Story  of  the  nations.)     1903,  Unwin,  5s. 
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Co-operation. 

HoLYOAKE,  Geo.  J.     The  history  of  co-operation.    Revised  edn. 

1905,  Unwin,  21s. 
Webb,   Catherine.     Industrial    co-operation.     Co-op.   Union, 

Manchester,  2/6  n. 

Crime  and  Prison  Treatment. 

Boies,  H.  M.  Science  of  penology  :  defence  of  society  against 
crime.     1902,  Putnam,  15s.  n. 

Carpenter,  Edward.  Prisons,  police  and  punishment :  an  en- 
quiry into  the  causes  and  treatment  of  crime  and  criminals. 
1905,  Fifield,  2/6  n. 

Kellor,  F.  a.  Experimental  sociology :  delinquents.  1902, 
Macmillan,  8/6  n. 

Lydston,  Dr.  G.  F.  The  diseases  of  society  (the  vice  and  crime 
problem).     1905,  Lippincott,  15s.  n. 

Mercia,  C.     Criminal  responsibility.     1905,  Frowde,  7/6  n. 

Whiteway,  a.  R.  Recent  object  lessons  in  penal  science. 
1902,  Sonnenschein,  3/6  n. 

Currency,  Banking  and  Exchange. 

Laughlin,  J.  L.    Principles  of  money.    1903,  J.  Murray,  i6s.  n. 

Drink  Question. 

CuMMiNG,  A.  N.  Public  house  reform.  1902,  Sonnenschein, 
2/6. 

Pease,  E.  R.  The  case  for  municipal  drink  trade.  1904,  P.  S. 
King,  2/6  n. 

Reid,  G.  Archdall.  Alcoholism  :  a  study  in  heredity.  1901, 
Unwin,  6s.  n. 

Rowntree,  Joseph,  and  Arthur  Sherwell.  The  taxation  of 
the  liquor  trade.  Vol.  i.,  public  houses,  etc.  1906,  Mac- 
millan, 10/6  n. 

Public  control  of  the  liquor  traffic.     1903,  Richards, 

26  n. 

Shadwell,  Arthur.  Drink,  temperance  and  legislation.  1902, 
Longmans,  5s.  n. 

Walker,  J.  Commonwealth  as  publican  :  examination  of  Go- 
thenburg system.     1902,  Constable,  2/6  n. 

Webb,  Sidney  and  Beatrice.  The  history  of  liquor  licensing 
in  England.     1903,  Longmans,  2/6  n. 

Economics,  Early. 

Economic  Theory,  History  of. 

Cannan,  Edwin.  A  history  of  the  theories  of  production  and 
distribution.     1903,  King,  10/6  n. 


Economics,  Classical. 

Economics,  Modern. 

Bohm-Bawerk,  E.  B.  Recent  literature  on  interest.  Supple- 
ment to  Capital  and  interest.     1904,  Macmillan,  4/6  n: 

Claremont,  a.  W.  Pictures  in  political  economy.  1904, 
Richards,  3/6  n. 

Flux,  A.  W.  Economic  principles.  An  introductory  study. 
1904,  Methuen,  7/6  n. 

GiFFEN,  Sir  Robert.  Economic  inquiries  and  studies.  2  vol. 
1904,  Bell,  21S.  n. 

GoNNER,  E.  C.  K.     Interest  and  saving.     1906,  Macmillan,  3/6  n. 

GoscHEN,  The  Hon.  Viscount.  Essays  and  addresses  on  econ- 
omic questions.     1905,  Arnold,  15s.  n. 

Nicholson,  J.  S.    Elements  of  political  economy.     1904,  Black, 

.       7/6  n. 

Seligman,  Edwin  R.  A.  Principles  of  economics,  with  special 
reference  to  American  conditions.     1906,  Longmans,  9s.  n. 

Education. 

DE   Montmorency,  J.  E.  D.     State   intervention   in   English 

education  from  earliest  times  to  1833.     1902,  Clay,  5s.  n. 
Haldane,  R.  B.     Education  and  empire  :  addresses  on  certain 

topics  of  the  day.     1902,  Murray,  5s.  n. 
Hughes,  R.  E.     The  making  of  citizens  :  study  in  comparative 

education.     1902,  W.  Scott,  6s. 
McMillan,   M.     Education   through   the   imagination.     1904, 

Sonnenschein,  3/6. 
Monroe,  P.      Text-book  of  the  history  of  education.      1905, 

Macmillan,  5s.  n. 
Webb,  Sidney.     London  education.     1904,  Longmans,  2/6  n. 

Election  and  Registration  Law. 

Henderson,  A.,  M.P.,  and  J.  R.  MacDonald,  M.P.  Notes  on 
organization  and  the  law  of  registration  and  election.  1903, 
Labor  Party,  28  Victoria  Street,  London,  26  n. 

Lloyd,  J.  Seymour.  Elections  and  how  to  fight  them.  1905, 
Vacher,  3/6  n. 

Municipal  elections  and  how  to  fight  them.     1906, 

Vacher,  1/6  n. 

Lushington,  S.  G.  County  council  and  municipal  election 
manual.     2nd  edn.     1892,  Shaw,  7/6. 

Electoral  and  Legislative  Machinery. 

Emigration  and  Immigration. 

Bradshaw,  F.,  and  C.  Emanuel.  Alien  immigration  :  should 
restrictions  be  imposed  ?     1904,  Isbister,  2/6  n. 
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Emigration  and  Immigration — continued. 

Gordon,  Major  Evans.  The  alien  immigrant.  1903,  Heine- 
mann,  6s.  n. 

Whelpley,  J.  D.  The  problem  of  the  immigrant.  1905,  Chap- 
man, 10/6  n. 

Finance,  Public,  including  Rates  and  Taxation. 

Akmitage-Smith,    G.     Principles    and    methods    of    taxation. 

1905,  Murray,  5s.  n. 

Bowles,  T.  G.     National  finance.     An  imminent  peril.     1904, 

Unwin,  6d.  n. 
Boyle,  E.,  and  G.  Humphreys  Davies.     Principles  of  rating. 

1906,  Clowes,  20s.  n. 

Hirst,  F.  W.  A  preface  to  the  budget,  how  to  save,  how  to 
spend,  how  to  tax.     1905,  Speaker^  is.  n. 

Income  Tax.    Departmental  committee  on.    Cd.  2575,  1905,  3d. 
Graduated  income  taxes  in  foreign  countries.     Cd.  2587,  1905, 

in  colonies.     S.P.  196,  1905,  lod.  [1/5. 

in  Tasmania.     S.P.  282,  1905,  7d. 

Free  Trade,  Protection  and  International  Trade. 

Ashley,  W.  J.     The  tariff  problem.     1903,  King,  3/6  n. 
Ashley,   Percy.      Modern   tariff   history :    Germany,   United 

States,  France.     1904,  J.  Murray,  10/6  n. 
Chomley,  C.  H.     Protection  in  Canada  and  Australasia.     1904, 

King,  3/6  n. 
Cox,  H.     British  industries  under  free  trade.     Essays  by  experts. 

1904,  Unwin,  6s. 
Cunningham,  W.     The  rise  and  decline  of  the  free  trade  move- 
ment.    1904,  Cambridge  University  Press,  2/6  n. 
Dawson,  William  Harbutt.     Protection  in  Germany.     1904, 

King,  3/6  n. 
HoBSON,   John    A.      International    trade :    an    application    of 

economic  theory.     1904,  Methuen,  2/6  n. 
Law,  a.  Maurice.     Protection  in  the  United  States.     1904, 

King,  3/6  n. 
Meredith,  H.  O.     Protection  in  France.     1904,  King,  3/6  n. 
Money,  L.  G.  Chiozza.     Elements  of  the  fiscal  problem.     1903, 

King,  3/6  n. 
Nicholson,  J.  S.     History  of  the  English  corn  laws.      1904, 

Sonnenschein,  2/6. 
Smart,  William.    The  return  to  protection.     1904,  Macmillan, 

5s.  n. 

Friendly  Societies,  etc. 

Brabrook,  Sir  E.     Building  societies.     1906,  King,  is.  n. 
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Government,  United  Kingdom. — Central. 

Government,  United  Kingdom, — Local. 

Ashley,  Percy.     Local  government.     1905,  Jack,  is.  n. 
Local  and  central  government :  a  comparative  study 

of  England,  France,  Prussia,  and  the  United  States.     1906, 

Murray,  10/6  n. 
Atkinson,   Mabel.      Local    government   in   Scotland.      1904, 

Blackwood,  12/6  n.     (Remainder  sold  at  5s.) 
Lee,  W.  L.  M.     History  of  police  in  England.     1902,  Methuen, 

3/6  n. 
Maxwell,  R.  C.     English  local  government.     1905,  Dent,  is. 
Redlich,  J.     Local  government  in  England.     Edited  by  F.  W. 

Hirst.     2  vol.     1903,  Macmillan,  21s.  n.     Remainder  sold 

at  7/6. 
Shaw's  local  government  manual.     1905,  Shaw,  7/6. 
Webb,  Sidney  and  Beatrice.     English  local  government :  the 

parish  and  the  county.     1906,  Longmans,  i6s.  n. 

Government,  Foreign. 

Alston,  Leonard.  Modern  constitutions  in  outline.  1905, 
Longmans,  2/6  n. 

Dawson,  W.  H.  The  German  workman  :  a  study  in  industrial 
efficiency.     1906,  King,  6s.  n. 

Day,  Clive.  The  policy  and  administration  in  Java.  1904, 
Macmillan,  8/6  n. 

DioSY,  Arthur.     The  new  far  east.     1904,  Cassell,  3/6. 

Eltzbacher,  O.  Modern  Germany.  Her  poHtical  and  econ- 
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Home  Work  and  Sweating. 


Between  1886  and  1889  the  public  became  very  much  excited  over 
the  horrors  of  the  "  Sweating  System."  The  revelations  of  hideous 
suffering,  overwork  and  want  brought  home  for  a  brief  space  to  the 
minds  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  "  how  the  poor  live."  Grad- 
ually the  excitement  died  away  :  new  topics  absorbed  the  interest  of 
the  public  ;  and  of  Sweating  and  the  Sweating  System  we  heard 
little.  In  1906,  however,  the  Daily  News^  following  the  example  of 
a  philanthropic  society  at  Berlin,  arranged  an  exhibition  of  sweated 
industries.  Workers  were  shewn,  in  a  London  hall,  actually  manu- 
facturing match-boxes,  blouses,  etc.,  or  carding  hooks  and  eyes,  and 
so  forth  ;  and  though  for  obvious  reasons  neither  the  long  hours  of 
work  nor  the  insanitary  conditions  which  too  generally  characterize 
similar  employments,  could  be  permitted  or  represented  in  an  exhi- 
bition, full  explanatory  details  of  rates  of  pay,  cost  of  materials,  etc., 
were  given  to  visitors,  and  each  day  there  was  a  lecture  by  some 
person  qualified  to  describe  and  illustrate  not  only  the  seen  but  the 
unseen  side  of  sweating.  The  show  attracted  a  vast  deal  of  atten- 
tion. Pity  and  sympathy  were  freely  expressed  ;  but  along  with 
the  pity  was  mingled  a  note  of  sheer  bewilderment,  and  almost  daily, 
when  question-time  followed  the  lecture,  came  the  cry,  "  What  can 
be  done?  what  can  we  ourselves  do,  to  stop  it?"  The  present  Tract 
is  an  attempt,  not  to  revive  the  useless  public  excitement,  but  to  set 
plainly  before  the  workers  themselves — and  especially  before  the 
organized  Trade  Unionists,  who  can  do  most  to  bring  about  a  reform 
— the  actual  facts  as  to  Sweating,  and  the  way  in  which  it  can  be 
abolished. 

What  is  meant  by  the  Sweating  System. 

The  phrase,  the  Sweating  System  is  misleading.  All  experts  agree 
that  there  is  no  one  industrial  system  co-extensive  with,  or  invari- 
ably present  in,  the  Sweated  Trades.  Mr.  Booth  expresses  this  by 
saying  that  it  is  not  with  one  but  many  sweating  systems  we  have  to 
deal  :  Mr.  Schloss  says  that  no  sweating  system  whatever  is  discover- 
able ;  and  the  House  of  Lords  Committee,  whilst  reporting  that 
the  evils  complained  of  could  *'  scarcely  be  exaggerated,"  said  that 
they  had  been  unable  to  find  any  precise  meaning  attached  to  the 
phrase.  An  enquiry  into  sweating  resolves  itself,  therefore,  into  an 
enquiry  into  the  conditions  under  which  the  *'  sweated  industries  " 
are  worked.  Here  at  least  a  painful  and  striking  uniformity  is  met 
«ith,  and  accepting  it  as  a  starting  point,  the  Lords  Committee 
defined  Sweating  as  : — 

I. — Unduly  low  rates  of  wages. 

2. — Excessive  hours  of  labor. 

3. — Insanitary  state  of  the  workplaces. 


Mr.  Schloss  has  added  the  important  point,  taxing  of  working-power 
to  an  unreasonable  extent,  or  getting  sixpenny-worth  of  work  out  of 
fourpenny-worth  of  pay  ("  driving  ").  The  broadest  definition  we 
can  find  for  the  term  sweating,  is,  "  grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor.'^ 
Professor  Ashley*  has  given  us  a  new  and  vivid  phrase,  "  cheap  and 
docile  labor,"  which  helps  to  explain  the  special  characteristic  of 
sweated  industry.  Sweated  workers  are  sweated  because  either  by 
reason  of  sex,  age,  infirmity  or  want  of  organization  and  support, 
they  have  to  let  their  work  go  cheap.  They  are  compelled  by  need 
to  sell  their  labor  to  the  first  purchaser  who  will  take  it,  and  cannot 
make  conditions.  They  must  work  at  the  rates  of  pay  the  employer 
thinks  good  enough  for  them,  and  the  smallness  of  the  pay  auto- 
matically extends  the  hours  of  work. 

Sweating  is  no  new  thing.  It  occurs  usually  as  a  symptom  of  one  of 
two  kinds  of  industrial  change :  either  as  the  decay  of  a  handicraft  or 
as  an  extension  or  offshoot  of  the  factory  system.  Handloom  weaving 
is  an  instance  of  the  former  kind  that  will  occur  to  us  at  once.  Long 
before  machinery  was  introduced  we  find  the  scattered  weavers  suffer- 
ing from  their  lack  of  organization,  subject  to  continual  oppression 
by  the  factors  who  disposed  of  the  stuff.  Elizabeth's  ministers  were 
so  impressed  with  the  gravity  of  the  evil  that  they  drafted  a  bill  to 
"  avoid  deceits  done  by  Spinners  of  Woollen  yarn  and  Weavers  of 
Woollen  cloth,  and  to  increase  their  wages^  (S.  P.  Dom.  Eliz.  Vol. 
£44.)  In  more  recent  times  the  handloom  weavers  vainly  petitioned 
Parliament  to  revive  the  assessment  of  wages  in  their  trade.  In  181 5 
it  was  argued  before  Peel's  Committee  on  the  Employment  of  Chil- 
dren in  Cotton  Mills  that  it  was  unjust  to  limit  the  hours  of  children 
working  in  the  mills  while  the  handloom  weavers,  being  grievously 
underpaid,  often  had  to  keep  their  children  working  far  into  the 
night  to  make  up  a  living.  In  Germany  and  Austria  and  elsewhere 
the  decaying  handicraft,  or  Hausindustrie,  is  well  known  and  widely 
spread.  It  is  not  only  the  competition  of  hand  work  with  machinery 
that  cuts  down  the  rates  of  pay.  The  chain  making  at  Cradley 
Heath  shews  that  a  handicraft  can  be  grossly  underpaid  and  sweated, 
although  as  yet  no  machine  has  been  invented  to  do  the  work.  But 
in  England  the  sweated  industry  now  more  often  takes  the  form  of 
an  auxiliary  to  the  factory.  Tailoring,  clothing,  shirts,  blouses,  ties, 
shoes,  slippers  and  various  trifles  such  as  toys,  crackers,  match-boxes, 
instead  of  being  made  in  the  factory,  are  given  out  to  be  made  or 
partly  made  in  the  workers'  homes.  This  at  first  sight  seems 
mysterious,  for  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  factory  industry  (pro- 
duction on  a  large  scale)  has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again, 
in  theory  and  in  practice.  How  is  it  that  blouses  or  match-boxes 
continue  to  be  made  in  homes  if  they  could  be  better  and  more 
cheaply  made  in  a  factory  ? 

The  Reason  why  Sweating  Pays  the  Sweater. 

Although,  broadly  speaking,  the  factory  is  the  more  economical 
method,  yet  the  employment  of  home-workers  offers  an  advantage, 

*  Th'  Tariff  Pro    tm,  1903,  p.  no. 
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in  that  very  little  capital  is  needed  for  starting  or  extending  a  busi- 
ness, and  also  because  the  sweating  employer  or  contractor 
is  able  to  shift  some  of  the  cost  on  to  other  people's  shoulders. 
The  manufacturer  has  to  pay  rent  and  rates  for  his  factory  ;  the 
sweater  leaves  the  workers  to  pay  rent  for  themselves.  The  manu- 
facturer has  to  observe  Factory  Act  requirements  as  to  the  clean- 
ing, ventilation  and  sanitation  of  his  factory  ;  the  sweater  does  not 
trouble  about  the  condition  of  the  workrooms  to  which  he  gives  out 
work,  as  long  as  he  gets  the  work  done.  The  manufacturer  may  only 
employ  women,  children  and  young  persons,  for  a  certain  period  and 
within  certain  hours  ;  the  sweater's  hands  may  work  all  night  if  they 
and  he  see  fit.  But  there  is  another  circumstance  which  gives  the 
sweater  an  advantage,  or  apparent  advantage,  and  that  is  in  the  com- 
plete lack  of  organization  among  these  out-workers.  It  is  true,  no 
doubt,  that  factory  women  also  are  generally  unorganized,  but  the 
mere  fact  of  working  and  being  paid  together  helps  to  maintain  some 
sort  of  a  standard,  though  often  low  enough.  Out-workers  are  mostly 
very  poor  people,  scattered  about  in  their  little  homes,  knowing 
nothing  of  one  another  ;  sometimes  very  shy  and  shrinking  ;  they  are 
often  women  who  sorely  need  a  few  shillings  to  supplement  the  more 
or  less  irregular  earnings  of  the  head  of  the  house,  but  are  not  entirely 
dependent  on  their  own  industry.  If  they  ask  for  better  pay  or  at- 
tempt to  protest  against  a  reduction  of  rates,  there  is  one  answer  for 
them  ;  others  will  be  thankful  to  get  the  work.  Some  of  these  women 
get  a  little  charity  ;  many  have  poor  relief ;  some  have  husbands  who 
earn  i6s.  or  17s.  a  week  when  they  are  lucky  enough  to  be  in  work 
at  all.  Some  depend  entirely  on  their  wretched  trade,  and  their  case 
must  be  little  better  than  prolonged  starvation.  All  of  them  consti- 
tute however  a  force  of  "cheap  and  docile  labor"  which  can  be  made 
profitable  after  a  fashion,  though  it  can  obviously  be  applied  to  some 
industries  only.  Work  that  depends  on  delicate  or  costly  machinery, 
or  on  skilled  supervision  and  organization,  is  safe  from  any  competi- 
tion from  the  home.  But  the  needlework  trades  and  certain  small 
objects  that  can  be  made  with  little  skill,  boxes,  toys,  crackers,  etc., 
offer  a  field  to  the  enterprise  of  the  sweating  employer,  because  the 
work  can  so  easily  be  transferred  from  the  factory  or  shop  to  the 
home.  And  the  peculiarly  unfortunate  feature  of  this  competition 
between  the  two  industrial  modes  is  that  every  improvement  in  the 
Factory  Law  or  in  its  administration  tends  to  drive  work  out  of  the 
factory  into  the  home.  If  a  local  authority  resolves  to  adopt  a  higher 
standard  of  requirements  in  regard  to  "  suitable  and  suflScient  "  sani- 
tary accommodation,  the  occupier  of  a  workshop  may  decide  to  send 
away  women  and  give  them  work  to  do  at  home  ;  on  the  other  hand,^ 
stricter  inspection  of  out-workers  will  help  to  disgust  their  employer,^ 
who  will  think  he  would  rather  take  on  more  indoor  hands  than  be 
worried  over  the  infectious  diseases  of  people  he  knows  very  little 
about.  The  exact  effect  of  the  law  in  force  in  deciding  the  choice 
between  outdoor  and  indoor  employment  is  a  point  on  which  fuller 
information  is  much  needed.  But  one  thing  is  plain  ;  the  legal 
regulation  of  home  work  must  be  amended  and  extended  in  order  to 


do  away  with  the  unfair  advantage  obtained  by  the  employer  ;  other- 
wise the  benefit  of  the  Factory  Act  to  the  worker  will  in  certain 
industries  involve  the  giving  more  work  out  to  homes. 

Wages. 

The  unfair  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  sweater  is  of  two  kinds : 
first,  the  evasion  of  factory  legislation,  already  mentioned  ;  second, 
the  extreme  lowness  of  the  wages  paid.  Of  the  low  wages  so  much  has 
been  heard  lately  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  labor  the  point  fur- 
ther. We  may  take  a  few  instances  at  random  from  the  Daily  News 
Exhibition  Handbook. 

A.  Trouser  maker,  widow  with  4  children,  works  lo  or  12  hours 

a  day,  her  best  earnings  (exceptional)  are  los.  6d.  a  week ;  more 
often  3s.  or  4s.  ;  receives  parochial  relief. 

B.  Match-box  maker,  works  12  hours  a  day,  earns  on  an  average  less 

than  5s.  a  week.     Highest  earnings  8s.  2d.  for  a  full  week  in- 
cluding Sunday. 

C.  Button  carder.     Two  old  people  work  together,  earn  3s.  6d.  per 

week. 
Such  instances  could  be  multiplied  ad  nauseam.  The  Cradley 
Heath  chain  makers,  after  deducting  cost  of  fuel,  earn  only  5s.  to  6s. 
weekly  for  hard  work,  of  a  kind  really  skilled  in  its  way,  and  not  yet 
replaceable  by  machinery.  The  present  writer  has  personally  visited 
home  workers  in  London,  Birmingham  and  Cradley  Heath,  and  has 
met  with  one,  a  skilled  waistcoat  maker,  who  was  paid  a  living  wage. 
The  next  most  favourable  instance  was  that  of  a  remarkably  quick, 
capable  girl,  making  girls'  frocks,  lined  throughout  and  trimmed,  at 
8d.  each,  deducting  cost  of  cotton.  She  said  she  could  make  five  or 
even  six  a  day  on  occasion  ;  but  "  you  have  to  move  yourself  to  do 
it  "  ;  and  one  could  well  believe  it.  This  was  an  exceptionally  quick 
worker  ;  what  would  have  been  the  earnings  of  an  average  or  slow 
worker  ?  In  match-box  making  and  similar  wretched  trades,  about 
id.  per  hour  seems  to  be  what  the  piece  rates  yield.  The  lowest 
depths  of  all  perhaps  are  reached  by  workers  who  sew  hooks  and 
eyes,  buttons,  etc.,  on  cards.  Carding  hooks  and  eyes  I  have  found 
paid  at  I4d.  per  gross  cards  in  Birmingham.  The  employer  was 
threatening  to  reduce  the  price  to  lo^d.  for  there  were  middlewomen 
who  could  farm  the  work  out  to  "  very  poor  people,"  and  thus  cut 
the  recognized  price  of  I4d.  per  gross.  The  average  earnings  of 
women  in  this  work  are  only  about  3s.  3d.  weekly,  even  when  they 
work  long  hours.*  In  all  these  small  home  industries  the  wages 
appear  to  tend  steadily  downwards,  although  in  factory  work  women's 
wages  have  been  rising  for  a  considerable  period. f  The  explanation 
is  not  far  to  seek ;  whereas  the  factory  industry,  aided  not  only  by 
machinery  which  can  be  seen,  but  by  improvements  in  organization 
and  supervision  which  are  not  seen  (or  not  so  easily),  becomes  more 
efficient  and  produces  at  a  less  cost,  in  home  work  there  is  no  scope 

•  Daily  News  Handbook^  p.  39. 
t  See  G.  H.  Wood,  F.S.S.,  in  \\i^  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  ^  June,  1902. 
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for  these  improvements,  and  employment  is  given  to  "cheap  and 
docile  labor  "  only.  In  so  far  as  these  women  consent  to  take  lower 
and  lower  rates,  they  can  get  work. 

Sweating  is  not  ** cheap"  to  the  community. 

The  sweater,  as  we  have  seen,  may  squeeze  a  profit  out  of  such 
"  cheap  and  docile  labor,"  in  so  far  as  he  can  shift  the  cost  of  sub- 
sistence on  to  other  people,  or  compel  his  employees  to  do  with  wages 
insufficient  to  keep  them  in  health.  How  far  is  such  labor  really 
"  cheap  "  ?  The  cost  to  the  community  in  physical  deterioration 
and  poor  relief  is  impossible  to  estimate  in  £  s.  d.^  but  obviously  it 
must  be  considerable.  In  many  cases  the  children  are  pressed  into 
the  service,  and  set  to  sew  buttons  or  hooks  on  cards  as  soon  as  they 
come  in  from  school.  A  home  worker  will  tell  you  she  can  make 
so-and-so  per  week  "with  the  children  helping."  If  the  children  are 
too  young  to  work,  the  result  of  the  mother's  home  work  is  that  they 
are  neglected.  A  young  married  woman,  perhaps  with  a  recent  baby 
and  two  or  three  little  ones  beside,  tries  to  supplement  her  husband's 
irregular  or  scanty  earnings  by  taking  some  work  ;  finishing  babies' 
boots,  for  instance.  The  boots  thus  made  are  usually  hard,  stiff", 
wretched  little  things,  of  a  kind  no  baby  should  ever  wear  ;  mean- 
time the  worker,  tired,  dejected,  underpaid  and  underfed,  uses  all  her 
small  strength  to  make  a  few  pence  over  this  wretched  employment, 
and  has  little  energy  left  to  clean  her  room  or  care  for  her  own  chil- 
dren, who  stray  about  unwashed,  half-clothed,  and  neglected.  It  is 
impossible  to  imagine  a  more  deplorable  misdirection  of  energy.  Let 
illness  come,  and  the  possible  results  are  such  as  no  one  can  con- 
template without  a  shudder.  A  "notifiable"  infectious  disease  may 
perhaps  be  discovered  in  good  time,  if  the  inspector  is  watchful,  and 
stops  the  work  before  it  is  too  late  ;  but  we  are  coming  more  and 
more  to  realize  that  most  diseases  are  infectious,  and  that  tuberculous 
disease  is  especially  so.  The  germs  of  disease  or  vermin  may  and 
doubtless  often  are,  carried  from  one  poor  little  child  to  another  in 
the  shoes,  clothing  or  toys  made  under  these  conditions.  The  deteri- 
oration of  physique  that  must  result  in  children  brought  up  in  these 
miserable  surroundings  and  on  insufficient  food  is  so  evident  that  it 
needs  no  emphasis. 

"What  Has  Been  Done. 

Successive  enquiries  and  reports  have  brought  these  conditions 
before  the  public.  The  Commission  on  Children's  Employment, 
1863-7,  advised  the  extension  of  the  Factory  Act  to  homes  in  which 
certain  industries  were  carried  on.  But  no  government  has  had  the 
courage  to  take  such  a  step,  each  in  turn  having  been  daunted,  partly 
no  doubt  by  a  vague  dread  of  infringing  "  the  sanctity  of  the  home," 
but  still  more,  probably,  by  the  practical  difficulties  of  administer- 
ing such  an  Act.  The  law  in  regard  to  home  work  consists  of  a  few 
very  mild  provisions.  Lists  of  out-workers'  names  and  addresses 
must  be  kept  by  employers  or  contractors  in  certain  specified  trades, 
and  must  be  forwarded  to  the  district  or  town  council  (in  London 
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the  Metropolitan  Borough  Council)  and  the  names  and  addresses  of 
out-workers  residing  outside  the  borough  or  district  must  be  for- 
warded on  by  the  authority  to  the  authority  of  the  district  or  borough 
in  which  the  out-worker  resides.  Givinjr  out  work  to  be  done  in 
unwholesome  premises,  or  to  a  house  in  which  any  person  is  suffering 
from  an  infectious  disease,  is  punishable  by  fine,  unless  the  contractor 
can  plead  ignorance,  which  of  course  in  many  cases  he  can.  These 
regulations  are  not  strong  enough  to  fix  the  responsibility  for  the 
conditions  under  which  the  work  is  done  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
employer,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  even  as  they 
stand,  the  regulations  are  not  well  observed.* 

In  domestic  workshops,  viz.,  those  workshops  in  which  only  the 
members  of  a  family  are  employed,  the  hours  of  work  are  unregulated 
as  regards  women,  and  are  regulated  for  children  and  young  persons 
on  an  elastic  system,  by  which  the  number  of  hours  the  child  or 
young  person  may  work  is  restricted,  but  the  period  of  employment 
and  meal-times  need  not  be  stated,  save  only  that  work  must  cease 
at  night,  viz.,  between  9  p.m.  and  6  a.m.  Now  all  experience  tends  to 
show  that  a  regulation  of  hours  which  does  not  include  a  statement 
of  the  period  of  employment  is  very  nearly  illusory.  In  these  cases 
the  inspector  cannot  do  much  more  than  check  the  employment  or 
children  and  young  persons  at  night.  No  regulation  as  to  hours  ap- 
plies to  out-workers,  unless  the  out-worker  is  himself  an  employer  of 
a  child,  young  person,  or  woman,  as  sometimes  happens,  in  which 
case  the  work  place  is  a  "  workshop  "  and  as  such  is  under  the  Factory 
Act.  But  the  solitary  home-worker,  and  the  worker  whose  employ- 
ment is  '*  irregular  and  does  not  furnish  the  whole  or  principal  means 
of  living  of  the  family,"  may  work  any  hours  that  seem  to  them 
good. 

The  hours  of  work  of  out-workers  are,  however,  closely  bound  up 
with  the  question  of  wages.  The  employer  does  not  directly  compel 
them  to  work  long  hours,  but  he  exercises  compulsion  indirectly 
through  the  miserable  rates  of  pay.  Out-workers  would  not  work 
so  many  hours  if  they  could  get  a  decent  remuneration  without  so 
doing.  It  is  often  urged  by  religious  and  benevolent  persons  who 
are  shocked  when  these  facts  come  to  light,  that  the  purchasers 
of  wares  so  unjustly  made  are  guilty,  and  ought  to  satisfy  themselves 
that  goods  are  not  made  by  sweated  labor.  Can  pressure  be  brought 
to  bear  by  customers  to  ensure  better  wages  ? 

Consumers'  Leagues  and  Trade  Union  Labels. 

Private  consumers  cannot  exercise  much  influence.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  consumers'  leagues,  by  issuing  "  white  lists,"  can  do 
much  to  favor  the  good  employer,  for  the  reason  that  trade  is  so 
complicated  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  trace  the  production 

*  The  statistics  contained  in  the  Return  presented  to  Parliament,  No.  211  of 
1906,  shew  that  in  a  considerable  number  of  districts  little  use  has  been  made  by  the 
local  authorities  of  their  pow.-rs  under  the  home  work  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act. 
In  Ocrober,  1906,  the  Home  Office  issued  a  Memorandum  to  the  Clerks  of  Town  and 
Borough  Councils  urging  the  importance  of  thorough  administration. 


of  any  article  through  its  stages.  We  may  please  ourselves  with  the 
notion  that  Messrs.  Barkley  or  Whiterod,  or  whoever  it  is  we  prefer, 
is  "all  right,"  and  provides  seats  or  afternoon  tea  for  his  young 
people,  which  no  doubt  is  all  to  the  good  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  who 
can  trace  the  clothing,  the  jam,  or  the  toys  sold  by  Barkley  and 
Whiterod,  back  to  the  dealer,  and  thence  to  the  actual  makers  of  the 
goods,  who  may  be  scattered  all  over  England,  or,  indeed,  the  world  ? 
Consumers'  leagues  might  however  exercise  a  very  good  educational 
influence  by  agitation,  by  disseminating  instruction  among  their 
membjrs  and  the  public,  and  even  by  raising  the  standard  of  public 
opinion  on  the  two  points  of  {a)  paying  bills  regularly,  [b)  treating 
tradespeople  with  more  consideration  in  the  matter  of  giving  orders 
for  clothing,  etc.,  with  a  reasonable  time  allowed  for  carrying  them 
out.  In  both  these  ways  the  well-to-do  classes,  sometimes  from  hard 
callousness,  but  much  more  often  from  sheer  ignorant  thoughtlessness, 
help  to  tighten  the  pressure  of  competition  on  the  tradesman,  and 
through  him  on  the  workers,  and  here  there  is  a  real  field  for  the 
educating  influence  of  the  consumers'  league.  Again,  the  committees 
of  philanthropic  societies  and  religious  bodies  should  before  all  others 
see  that  their  own  hands  are  clean.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  thought 
that  bibles  are  frequently  stitched  and  folded  at  starvation  rates  of 
pay  ;  and  illegal  overtime  on  church  embroidery  before  festivals  has 
been  so  frequent  as  to  be  specially  mentioned  by  the  Chief  Lady 
Inspector.  The  committees  also  of  working-men's  clubs,  co-opera- 
tive societies,  friendly  societies  and  trade  unions  might  scrupulously 
pass  the  "  rat-shop  "  printer  by,  however  cheaply  he  may  offer  to  do 
the  work.  Some  good,  perhaps,  might  be  done  by  the  requirement 
of  a  label  on  goods  for  sale,  stating  that  the  goods  were  tenement 
made,  in  unhealthy  conditions,  or  the  reverse.  This  plan  has  been 
tried  in  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania,  it  is  said,  with  some  suc- 
cess ;  but  the  extreme  ease  with  which  a  label  can  be  forged  or  de- 
stroyed makes  the  provision  of  doubtful  value.  It  is  better  to  face 
the  fact  that  the  customer  is  for  the  most  part  powerless  to  ascertain 
where  or  how  his  purchases  have  been  produced  ;  and  though  the 
■*' education  of  demand"  may  do  a  little  to  check  sweating,  much 
cannot  be  hoped  from  it.  Much  sweating,  moreover,  is  carried  on 
not  for  the  supply  of  public  authorities  or  even  for  the  English  cus- 
tomer, but  for  export.  It  becomes  evident,  then,  that  only  the 
collective  authority  of  the  community  acting  through  its  organized 
representatives  can  take  effective  action. 

Protection  of  Home  Industries. 

Protection  of  home  industries  is  sometimes  urged  as  a  possible 
remedy  for  sweating.  The  evidence  collected  for  the  Berlin  exhibi- 
tion of  sweated  industries  shewed  however  that  sweating  is  quite  as 
rampant  in  protected  Germany  as  in  free-trade  England;  and  there 
are  colonies  of  home-workers  in  Chicago  and  New  York  where  even 
the  very  high  tariff  maintained  in  America  does  not  make  wages  or 
conditions  any  better  than  in  the  worst  parts  of  London.  Regulation 
of  sweating  would  do  far  more  for  trade  than  any  import  duty  on 
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manufactured  goods,  as  it  would  deprive  the  sweater  of  the  unfair 
advantage  he  now  gets  by  employing  "cheap  and  docile  labor"  in 
unregulated  workrooms,  and  more  custom  and  a  larger  share  of  the 
export  trade  would  then  go  to  the  traders  who  are  carrying  on  busi- 
ness honestly  under  fair  conditions. 

Alien  Immigration. 

Restraint  of  immigration  is  often  urged  as  a  remedy  for  sweating, 
but  the  Aliens  Act  of  1905  achieved  little  or  nothing,  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  even  a  much  more  drastic  Act  would  really  check  the 
evil.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  alien  population  is  com- 
paratively small,  though,  no  doubt,  in  one  or  two  districts  it  forms 
a  high  percentage.  Sweating  is  quite  equally  rampant  where  the 
alien  is  a  negligible  quantity.  There  are  practically  no  foreigners 
in  the  cutlery  or  nail  and  chain-making  industries,  yet  there  the 
sweater  flourishes.  Even  in  the  tailoring  trades,  the  competition 
of  destitute  foreigners  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  great 
mass  of  unskilled  and  unorganized  female  labor  which  crowds  the 
market.  The  removal  of  all  Jews  from  the  sweated  trades  would 
be  but  a  partial  and  temporary  relief.  The  evil  effect  of  the  Jew's 
competition  lies  in  the  characteristics  which  render  him  a  fit  subject 
for  the  pestilential  conditions  of  home  work :  he  overcrowds  whole 
districts  ;  his  standard  of  comfort  is  low  ;  and  his  ingenuity  has 
created  or  organized  new  industries  to  suit  the  circumstances.  In 
the  factory,  English  skilled  labor  has  the  preference  :  abolish  the 
conditions  that  now  specially  favor  the  demoralizing  competition  of 
the  Jew,  and  the  difficulty  will  be  got  over  without  an  impracticable 
policy  of  exclusion.  The  latest  factory  inspector's  report  from  New 
Zealand  (June,  1906)  says  that  though  there  has  been  a  considerable 
influx  of  labor  into  the  colony  of  late  years,  no  displacement  or  un- 
employment of  their  own  people  has  ensued.  Why  ?  Because  the 
system  of  employment  in  the  colony  permits  no  undercutting  in  wages^ 
and  "  thus  gives  to  those  possessing  knowledge  of  local  conditions 
and  requirements  advantage  over  the  visitor,  unless  the  latter  shows 
decidedly  superior  attainments." 

How  Wages  have  been  Raised. 

If  we  want  to  decide  how  to  raise  the  wages  of  sweated  workers 
we  are  fortunately  not  compelled  to  rely  on  theory  alone,  for  in  the 
colonies  of  Australasia  two  distinct  methods  of  regulating  wages  have 
been  in  operation  for  ten  or  eleven  years,  and  the  results  can  be 
studied  on  the  spot,  or  in  reports  issued  on  the  subject.  The  two 
methods  were  initiated  respectively  by  New  Zealand  in  1894  and  by 
Victoria,  Australia,  in  1896.  In  New  Zealand  the  machinery  designed 
for  the  prevention  and  settlement  of  labor  disputes  is  made  use  of 
to  abolish  sweating.  "  The  colony  was  divided  into  districts,  in 
each  of  which  a  local  board  of  conciliation  might,  if  petitioned  for» 
be  set  up,  composed  of  equal  numbers  of  masters  and  men,  with  an 
impartial  chairman.  At  the  request  of  any  party  to  an  industrial 
dispute,  the  district  board  was  to  call  the  other  parties  before  it,  and 
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hear,  examine  and  award.  As  soon  as  a  dispute  stood  referred  to  a 
board,  anything  in  the  nature  of  striking  or  locking-out  was  for- 
bidden. ...  A  board's  award,  however,  was  not  to  be  enforce- 
able by  law,  but  was  only  to  be  a  friendly  recommendation  to  the 
disputants.  In  case  these,  or  any  of  them,  refused  to  accept  it,  any 
party  might  appeal  to  the  court  of  arbitration,  or  the  conciliators 
themselves,  if  hopeless  of  effecting  a  settlement,  might  themselves 
send  a  case  thither."*  The  court  is  presided  over  by  a  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  it  rests  with  the  court  to  say  whether  the  award 
is  to  have  the  force  of  law  or  to  be  merely  in  the  nature  of  good 
advice.  If  it  is  to  have  legal  force,  it  must  be  filed  in  the  Supreme 
Court  and  then  it  has  the  weight  of  an  ordinary  submission  to  an 
award,  and  any  party  to  it  can,  by  leave  of  the  judge,  get  an  order 
exacting  a  penalty  for  breach  of  it.  Decisions  of  the  court  are 
binding  not  only  on  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  but  on  all  employers 
and  trade  unions  registered  in  the  trade,  and  since  1900  decisions  are 
equally  binding  on  anyone  entering  the  industry  regulated  by  them. 

For  present  purposes  we  are  concerned  with  this  New  Zealand 
measure,  not  as  a  means  of  settling  disputes,  but  for  the  regulation  of 
sweating.  The  basis  of  the  institution  is  trade  unionism,  and  it  might 
therefore  seem  as  if  it  could  effect  little  for  unorganized  workers, 
especially  women.  But  in  practice  it  has  done  much.  If  sweated 
workers  want  to  have  a  revision  of  the  conditions  of  their  work,  they 
have  but  to  file  a  statement  of  claim  in  the  office  of  the  nearest  con- 
ciliation board,  and  they  are  at  once  in  the  position  of  a  union. 
Working  women  have  invoked  the  aid  of  the  law  to  good  purpose. 
For  instance,  in  Auckland,  as  lately  as  1892,  it  had  been  found  im- 
possible to  establish  a  tailoresses'  union  or  a  fair  factory  log,  but 
under  the  Arbitration  Act  they  gained  an  increase  of  wages  estimated 
at  fifteen  per  cent.  The  latest  factory  inspector's  reports  from  New 
Zealand  state  that  the  Arbitration  Act  is  working  most  satisfactorily. 
The  wages  of  workers  have  been  increased,  and  employment  has 
become  more  regular. 

Inspectors  of  awards  have  been  recently  appointed,  and  these 
inspectors  are  often  able  to  settle  disputes  without  having  recourse 
to  the  courts  at  all,  and  in  cases  where  employees  have  been  sweated 
or  unfairly  paid,  the  payment  of  arrears  can  be  claimed.  The  report 
for  1904-5  says  that  295  informations  of  breach  of  contract  were  laid, 
of  which  232  were  won  by  the  workpeople.  Three  hundred  and 
twelve  cases  were  settled  without  having  recourse  to  the  courts,  and 
^1,463  of  back  wages  secured  for  the  workers,  besides  what  was 
obtained  at  arbitration.  In  1905-6,  ;^788  of  arrears  were  obtained 
for  the  workersi)y  the  inspector,  plus  ^1,153  obtained  under  award 
of  the  court. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  great  deal  is  done  by  agreement  and  adjust- 
ment. A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  arbitration  law  is  a  provision  for 
filing  in  the  Supreme  Courts  contracts  embodying  working  conditions 
agreed  upon  by  employers  and  unions.  These  documents,  called 
industrial  agreements,  are,  when  filed,  binding  for  the  period  men- 
*  Reeves,  StaU  Exptrimenis  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand^  Vol.  ii.,  p.  102. 
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tioned  in  them,  which  must  not  exceed  three  years.  Numbers  of 
these  agreements  are  voluntarily  entered  into,  and  the  arbitration 
court  sometimes  orders  the  parties  to  a  dispute  to  execute  an  indus- 
trial agreement. 

In  Victoria  wages  have  been  regulated  by  the  plan  of  having 
special  boards  for  each  trade,  consisting  of  equal  numbers  of  members 
elected  as  representatives  of  employers  and  employed,  with  a  chair- 
man elected  by  the  board.  A  board  may  be  appointed  to  fix  wages 
and  piece  rates  for  persons  employed  either  inside  or  outside  factories. 
It  must  also  fix  the  hours  for  which  the  rate  of  wage  is  fixed,  and  the 
rate  of  pay  for  overtime ;  and  in  fixing  wages  must  take  into 
consideration  the  nature,  kind  and  class  of  work,  the  age  and  sex  of 
the  workers,  and  any  matter  which  may  be  prescribed  by  regulation. 

This  Act  was  passed  in  1896  in  order  to  stamp  out  the  sweating 
which  had  been  shewn  to  exist  in  Melbourne  and  elsewhere  in 
Victoria.  It  has  met  on  the  whole  with  great  success,  and  the 
inspector's  reports  state  that  sweating  has  been  practically  stamped 
out.  South  Australia  followed  Victoria,  and  passed  a  Wages  Board 
Act  in  1900.  The  main  difference  between  the  two  methods  is  that 
in  the  case  of  New  Zealand,  the  unit  of  administration  is  the  district ; 
in  the  case  of  Victoria  it  is  the  trade.  In  the  former  case  the 
authority  injudicial ;  in  the  second  it  is  elective. 

Suggestions. 
I. — Sanitary  Regulation. 

Short  of  regulating  wages,  we  do  not  believe  that  any  real  or 
adequate  control  of  the  sweater  can  be  maintained.  But  undoubtedly 
efficient  sanitary  inspection  of  homes  used  as  workrooms  may  do 
some  good  indirectly,  in  that  it  protects  the  consumer  from  the  very 
real  danger  of  dirt  and  infection,  and  also  in  that  it  checks  the 
giving  out  of  work  in  some  degree,  and  is  likely  to  ensure  more  work 
being  done  in  factories  and  workshops,  "to  which  the  employer  has 
the  right  of  access  and  control."  Two  competing  suggestions  are 
now  before  the  public ;  these  are  known  respectively  as  the  Tennant 
Bill  and  the  Women's  Industrial  Council's  Bill,  the  latter  usually 
introduced  jointly  by  some  friends  or  members  of  the  Women's 
Industrial  Council  and  of  the  Scottish  Council  for  Women's  Trades. 
Mr.  Tennant's  Bill  aims  at  placing  the  responsibility  for  the  condi- 
tions under  which  work  is  done  in  home  workrooms  on  the  giver- 
out  of  work  ;  and  would  place  the  administration  in  the  hands  of 
the  local  sanitary  authority,  who  already  receives  the  out-workers' 
lists.  The  Women's  Industrial  Council  Bill  involves  more  of  an  in- 
novation ;  it  would  place  inspection  of  out-workers  under  the  factory 
inspectors,  and  all  out-workers  would  have  to  produce  a  certificate 
shewing  that  their  workrooms  had  been  inspected  and  found  suitable 
for  the  work  to  be  carried  on,  having  regard  to  the  health  of  the 
persons  to  be  employed  therein.  This  measure  would  involve  a 
-considerable  increase  in  the  inspecting  staff,  but  as  that  is  for  other 
reasons  highly  necessary  and  desirable,  it  does  not  in  itself  constitute 
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an  objection.  In  New  Zealand  and  some  other  colonies  any  work- 
room where  two  or  more  persons  are  employed,  the  employer  counting 
as  one,  constitutes  a  factory  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  The 
employment  of  children  by  their  parents  does  not  constitute  an  ex- 
ception. Those  who  have  studied  the  history  of  factory  legislation 
can  see  that  this  is  by  far  the  best  method,  and  the  only  one  that  can 
check  sweating  in  home  work  and  prevent  unfair  competition  with 
well-conducted  industry.  It  would  however  be  very  difficult  to  pass 
such  a  measure  all  at  once,  in  an  old  country  like  ours.  The 
Women's  Industrial  Council's  Rill  or  Mr.  Tennant's  Bill  would  form 
an  intermediate  stage,  and  help  the  transition  to  the  more  logical 
and  comprehensive  measure  adopted  in  New  Zealand. 

II. — Truck  and  Particulars. 

A  recent  legal  decision  has  held  out-workers  to  be  outside  the 
operation  of  the  Truck  Acts,  and  thus,  Miss  Squire  says,*  placed 
thousands  of  workpeople  outside  the  protection  they  had  hitherto 
successfully  claimed.  This  anomaly  will  it  is  to  be  hoped  be  righted 
before  long  by  legislation.  A  provision  recommended  by  the  Inter- 
national Conference  for  Labor  Regulation,  Geneva,  1906,  was  that 
** particulars"  of  work  and  wages  (now  required  under  our  law  to  be 
given  to  the  worker)  should  also  be  exposed  in  the  employer's  pay 
office.  This  might  be  very  useful  and  perhaps  would  help  towards 
the  difficult  work  of  organizing  the  trades  in  question. 

III. — Wage  Regulation. 

While  measures  for  better  inspection  of  home  work  and  for 
improved  sanitary  conditions  should  have  all  the  support  that  can 
be  given  them,  and  the  restricted  hours  of  work  in  domestic  work- 
shops should  be  enforced  as  far  as  possible,  and  made  binding  on 
home  workers  wherever  children  are  employed,  yet  these  measures 
by  themselves  will  almost  certainly  prove  inadequate.  The  utmost 
cleanliness  and  the  strictest  enforcement  of  an  Eight  Hours  Day  will 
not  provide  food  for  the  sweated  worker's  child  or  make  six  shillings 
a  week  into  a  decent  wage  for  a  woman. 

The  Wages  Boards  are  supported  by  the  high  authority  of  Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  who  has  several  times  introduced  a  Bill  on  the  lines  of 
the  Victorian  measure.  The  advantage  of  the  New  Zealand  plan 
however  is  that  instead  of  confiding  the  regulation  of  wages  to  the 
representatives  of  sectional  interests,  an  impartial  and  unbiassed  au- 
thority of  high  legal  knowledge  and  position  is  set  up,  who  after 
hearing  and  weighing  the  evidence  of  those  immediately  concerned, 
can  fix  minimum-  rates  binding  on  an  industry  within  a  given  district, 
and  the  same  authority  also  has  power  to  decide  disputes  as  to  hours 
and  conditions  of  employment  (so  far  as  these  are  not  already  regu- 
lated by  the  Factories  Act),  while  the  wages  board  is  really  an  ac/  hoc 
body  dealing  with  wages  and  nothing  else.  Without  attempting  to 
discuss  every  detail  of  the  machinery  that  would  have  to  be  set  in 
motion  in  England,  we  suggest  that  the  Conciliation  Act,  1896,  might 

♦  Factory  Inspector's  Report  for  1905,  p.  323. 
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be  amended  and  extended  so  as  to  deal  with  sweated  trades.*  The 
Board  of  Trade  might  be  empowered  to  appoint  a  commissioner  to 
enquire  into  the  conditions  of  home  work  in  some  special  district, 
and  if  much  sweating  were  discovered,  the  commissioner  should  form 
a  boardjConsistingof  himself  and  two  persons  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  trade,  as  representatives  of  employers  and  employed.  Home- 
workers  might  then  register  as  unions  under  the  board,  every  care 
being  taken  to  make  the  process  as  simple  as  possible.  The  board 
would  then  proceed  to  take  evidence  as  to  the  rates  of  pay,  in  order 
to  discover  what  piece  rates  yield  a  living  wage  per  hour.  Having 
drawn  up  a  scale,  which  should  be  published  in  the  district  and  made 
known  as  far  as  possible,  every  effort  should  be  used  to  induce  the 
employers  to  adopt  the  scale  voluntarily  as  a  minimum.  The  factory 
inspector  might  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  discovering  how  far  the 
minimum  rate  was  adopted,  and  of  calling  the  attention  of  employers 
to  the  decision.  If  difficulties  were  made,  and  the  standard  rate  was 
not  adopted,  recourse  should  be  had  to  a  Court  of  Arbitration,  whose 
decisions  should  have  the  force  of  law,  and  be  binding  for  the  trade 
within  the  district  concerned.  The  experience  of  New  Zealand  shews 
that  the  inspector  can  do  a  great  deal  to  bring  about  amicable  arrange- 
ments and  fair  agreements  as  to  wages,  without  recourse  to  the  Court, 
when  it  is  known  that  he  has  that  measure  in  reserve.  A  very  diffi- 
cult question  would  be  the  decision  of  the  amount  of  the  standard 
minimum  wage,  for  which  the  assistance  and  advice  of  experts  would 
have  to  be  called  in.  It  would  have  to  be  remembered  that  many 
sweated  workers  are  working  as  supplementary  earners  only ;  there- 
fore the  most  effectual  method  would  be,  not  to  require  a  living 
weekly  wage,  which  would  certainly  be  evaded  wholesale,  but  a  scale 
of  piece  rates  which  would  yield  a  fair  remuneration  per  hour.  Sup- 
posing it  was  decided  that  15s.  should.be  the  standard  minimum 
weekly  wage  for  women,  the  piece  rates  should  be  calculated  so  as  to 
yield  about  3jd.  per  hour,  which  would  mean  a  very  substantial 
increase  to  most  home  workers.  Inspectors  of  awards,  as  in  New 
Zealand,  should  be  appointed  to  enforce  the  law.  It  would  probably 
be  wise  not  to  attempt  to  fix  a  really  living  wage  at  once,  but  to  try 
and  effect  a  moderate  rise  first,  and  revise  the  rates  after  two  or 
three  years.  If  a  system  of  this  kind  was  tried  first  in  one  or  two 
districts  notorious  for  sweating,  it  might  then  gradually  be  extended 
and  develop  into  a  national  minimum. 

We  believe  that  the  New  Zealand  Arbitration  Court  offers  great 
advantages  in  the  superior  judgment  and  detachment  of  mind  that 
could  be  brought  to  bear  by  a  skilled  expert,  who  would  have  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  evidence  from  different  trades,  as  compared 
with  the  method  of  leaving  the  solution  to  the  decision  of  those 
themselves  concerned  in  any  particular  industry,  and  we  also  believe 

*  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  measures  for  regulating  wages  here  suggested  are 
not  entirely  identical  with  those  advocated  in  Fabian  Tract  No.  128.  The  discrepancy 
is  one  of  detail  merely.  The  writer  of  the  present  Tract  is  entirely  in  sympathy  with 
the  principles  laid  down  in  "The  Case  for  a  Legal  Minimum  Wage,"  but  doubts  the 
advisability  of  employing  the  local  authorities  inthe  manner  there  suggested. 
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that  the  encouragement  given  to  women's  organizations  by  making  it 
cheap  and  easy  for  any  little  group  of  workers  to  register  as  a  i  n  on, 
might  have  most  valuable  results.  Experience  shews  that  efficiency 
in  the  administration  of  the  Factory  Act  regulations  approaches  per- 
fection most  nearly  where  the  workers  are  best  organized,  and  them- 
selves take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  measures  enacted  for  their 
good.  Women  have  hitherto  proved  apathetic  and  weak-kneed  as 
trade  unionists,  but  they  are  improving  year  by  year.  It  is  notice- 
able that  a  commission  appointed  in  Victoria  to  enquire  into  the 
working  of  the  various  labor  laws  of  the  Australasian  colonies  strongly 
commended  the  New  Zealand  regulations.  It  reported  as  follows  :— 
"The  New  Zealand  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Acts  remain  to-day 
the  fairest,  most  complete,  and  most  useful  labor  law  on  the  statute 
books  of  the  Australian  States  .  .  .  protecting  on  the  one  hand 
the  fair-minded  employer  from  the  dishonest  competition  of  the 
sweater,  who  keeps  down  cost  of  production  by  paying  miserably 
low  wages,  and  on  the  other,  the  toiling  thousands  to  whom  a  rise 
in  wages  of  a  few  shillings  a  week  when  an  industry  can  fairly  bear 
it,  often  means  the  difference  between  griping  poverty  and  compara- 
tive comfort.  Its  main  provisions  have  stood  the  test  of  time  ;  and 
while  employers  and  workers  alike  keenly  criticize  each  other's 
actions  in  connection  with  its  operations  in  certain  industrial  centres, 
in  no  part  of  the  colony  which  we  visited  did  we  hear  any  general 
desire  expressed  for  its  repeal.^'' 

Special  consideration  would  also  have  to  be  given  to  those  indus- 
tries which  are  decaying  handicrafts  rather  than  auxiliaries  to  the 
factory.  These,  as  already  said,  are  relativelj'  inconsiderable  in 
England,  but  nevertheless  occupy  quite  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population  in  certain  districts.  In  some  Highland  villages  the  poor 
people  have  two  or  three  sheep  of  their  own,  shear  the  wool,  spin  it 
anto  yarn,  and  knit  it  into  stockings,  for  which  they  receive  about 
IS.  a  pair  from  the  dealer.  No  wage  regulation  could  touch  this 
form  of  sweating,  and  it  is  likely  enough  that  in  the  chain-making, 
the  specially  sweated  industry  at  Cradley,  the  employers  would  soon 
be  sharp  enough  to  arrange  to  sell  the  iron  and  buy  the  chain,  in- 
stead of  paying  wages,  so  that  they  would  avoid  the  minimum  wage 
altogether.  In  cases  like  these  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  measures  to  instruct  the  people  as  to  co-operative 
association  for  buying  their  own  material,  and  to  organize  them  for 
self-help  and  mutual  protection,  by  lending  capital,  and  so  forth. 
Measures  of  this  kind  have  been  adopted  in  Austria  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  ancient  crafts  and  rural  industries,  with  very  good  effect. 
It  would  of  course  be  better  still  to  takeover  the  whole  industry  and 
carry  it  on  in  Government  shops  with  fair  wages  and  good  conditions. 

IV. — Direct  Employment. 

To  those  who  follow  the  argument  here  supported,*  that  sweating, 
though  apparently  an  inexpensive  method  of  production,  is  ruinous 

*  It  is  developed  with  much  more  fulness  in  Industrial  Democracy^  by  S.  and  B. 
Webb  (Longmans,  1902,  12s.). 
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to  the  community  through  the  ph3^sical  and  moral  deterioration 
induced  in  the  sweated  and  their  workers,  it  will  be  at  once  evident 
that  the  abolition  of  sweating  is  an  important  incidental  advantage  of 
direct  public  employment.  The  establishment  of  the  Army  Clothing 
Factory  has  saved  thousands  of  workers  from  sweating  dens  without 
any  increase  in  the  cost  of  production.'''  The  enlargement  of  that 
factory  so  as  to  produce  in  it  not  only  some  but  all  the  clothing 
required  for  the  army,  militia  and  volunteers,  would  rescue  thousands 
more  from  their  present  fate.  The  workshops  at  Woolwich  could  be 
expanded  so  as  to  render  unnecessary  that  contracting  for  saddlery 
work,  chains  and  hardware,  which  now  promotes  sweating.  A  navy 
clothing  factory  might  supersede  all  sweating  of  the  garments  of 
sailors,  coastguards,  and  marines.  The  Government  factories  should 
produce  also  all  the  uniforms  of  the  customs,  police,  prisons,  post 
office,  and  other  official  staffs,  as  well  as  all  the  boots,  shoes,  saddlery,, 
and  accoutrements  required. 

And  if  local  authorities  followed  suit — if  the  London  County 
Council  were  given  power  to  set  up  its  own  clothing  factory,  and  to 
supply  other  local  governing  bodies — if  it  became  the  practice  to 
manufacture  all  asylum,  hospital,  police,  and  fire  brigade  uniforms- 
required  by  any  Town  or  County  Council  or  other  public  body, 
either  in  its  own  factory  or  in  that  of  some  other  public  body — if  a. 
similar  course  were  pursued  with  regard  to  boots  and  shoes,  saddlery, 
and  general  leather  work,  chains,  furniture,  and  other  commonly 
sweated  wares,  part,  at  least,  of  the  evil  would  disappear.  For  it 
would  be  easy  to  ensure  that  the  factories  of  the  Government  or  the 
Town  Council  would  be  well-built,  well-ventilated  and  well-equipped ;. 
that  the  hours  of  work  would  be  regular  and  short ;  that  the  employ- 
ment would  be  steady,  and  the  wages  at  any  rate  as  high  as  those 
paid  in  the  best  shops  elsewhere. 

V. — Anti-Sweating  Clauses  in  all  Public  Contracts. 

But  however  rapidly  we  press  on  the  establishment  of  public 
factories  for  the  supply  of  public  wants,  many  public  bodies  will,  for 
a  long  time  to  come,  have  to  buy  goods  which  are  at  present  usually 
the  product  of  sweating.  The  Government  contracts  all  contain 
some  clause  which  is  intended  to  secure  a  fair  wage  for  the  workers, 
and  to  restrain  the  practice  of  sub-contracting.  For  instance,  the 
form  of  tender  for  clothing  to  be  delivered  by  the  contractor  to  the 
War  Office  includes  among  the  required  conditions  that  no  portion, 
of  the  contract  be  transferred  without  the  written  permission  of  the 
Secretary  of  State ;  that  all  garments  shall  be  cut  out  and  made  up 
in  the  contractor's  own  factory,  and  no  work  shall  be  done  in  the 

*  Even  if  there  were  some  increase  in  cost  of  production,  it  would  still  be  good 
policy  for  the  country  to  pay  a  living  wage.  The  private  sweater  can  send  his  worn- 
out  workers  to  the  workhouse  when  he  has  done  with  them  :  the  country  has  to  main- 
tain its  bye-products  of  pauperism.  (See  Common  Sense  of  Municipal  Tradings  by 
Bernard  Shaw.  Constable,  1904,  2s.  6d.)  It  is  a  fact  less  well-known  than  it  should 
be,  that  municipal  contractors  have  been  found  giving  out  workhouse  clothing  to  be 
made  up  by  women  who  were  compelled  to  ask  for  out-relief  from  their  own  union  to- 
supplement  their  wretched  earnings.    One  way  or  another — the  country  pays. 
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homes  of  the  workpeple  ;  that  the  wages  paid  shall  be  those  current 
in  each  trade  for  competent  workmen  in  the  district  in  which  the 
work  is  carried  out,  and  that  the  wages  shall  be  paid  to  the  workers- 
direct,  and  not  through  any  foreman  or  intermediary.  So  far  back 
as  1 89 1  the  House  of  Commons  passed  a  resolution  that  the  Govern- 
ment's duty  was  to  make  every  effort  to  secure  the  payment  of  fair 
or  current  wages  for  work  done  by  workmen  under  Government 
contracts.  But  these  provisions  where  out-workers  are  concerned 
are  at  present  often  neglected. 

Though  sub-letting  and  home  work  are  expressly  prohibited^ 
there  are  hundreds  of  home-workers  openly  employed  in  Govern- 
ment work,  and  except  in  work  where  the  workers  are  organized  in 
trade  unions  there  is  no  provision  for  ensuring  a  standard  of  wages. 
In  1906,  the  Minister  for  War,  Mr.  Haldane,  had  his  attention  drawn 
to  the  matter  by  some  representatives  of  the  Women's  Industrial 
Council,  and  assured  them  that  he  would  introdiice  some  system  of 
effective  inspection.  He  also  kindly  assisted  the  committee  of  the 
Sweated  Home  Industries  Exhibition  by  lending  materials  on  which 
to  employ  the  Government  workers,  who  shewed  the  low  prices 
at  which  they  had  to  work  for  Government  contractors.  Municipal 
and  other  public  authorities  have  the  same  difficulty,  and  probably 
will  continue  to  have  it  if  they  employ  middlemen.  A  case  has 
been  discovered  where  a  contractor  gave  a  worker  a  job  to  do  for  a 
municipal  contract,  and  paid  her  the  fair  price  insisted  on  by  the 
municipality,  but  on  condition  that  she  should  do  other  work  for 
him  at  a  rate  lower  than  usual,  so  that  her  average  wage  is  not  pro- 
tected by  the  fair  wage  clause.  "  The  only  satisfactory  solution  to- 
prevent  such  evasions  is  the  extension  of  direct  employment  without 
the  medium  of  a  private  contractor  by  the  Government  and  other 
public  authorities."*  The  extension  of  employment  under  fair  con- 
ditions will  benefit  the  sweated  workers  not  only  directly,  in  so  far 
as  they  themselves  obtain  employment  under  those  conditions,  but 
indirectly,  as  the  payment  of  fair  wages  to  the  men  employed  would 
lessen  the  competition  for  work  by  married  women.  Nothing  comes 
home  more  forcibly  to  the  investigator  of  home  work  than  this  fact, 
that  many  of  the  women  would  not  take  work  out  at  all  if  their  hus- 
bands could  obtain  a  decent  remuneration.  A  great  deal  of  sweated 
work  by  women  is  simply  an  indirect  result  of  the  under-payment  or 
irregular  employment  of  men.f 

Conclusion. 

There  are  those  who  will  say  that  the  measures  of  reform  here 
sketched  out  wilf  have  the  effect  of  throwing  out  of  work  those  poor 
people  who  are  not  worth  employing  at  the  wages  and  under  the 

*  Interim  Report  on  Honae  Work,  by  Mrs.  J.  R.  MacDonald;  Women's  Indus- 
trial Council,  1906;  p.  35. 

fAn  ex-out-worker  told  the  present  writer  she  had  given  up  taking  work — her 
"old  man  said  it  wasn't  worth  it."  Many  " old  men  "  would  say  the  same  if  they 
could  earn  their  own  wages.  See  on  this  point  Cadbury's  Women's  Work  and  Wages, 
which  shews  that  men's  wages  for  the  less  skilled  kinds  of  work  in  Birmingham  are 
often  not  more  than  17s.  or  i8s. 
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conditions  that  would  be  required  under  an  amended  Factory  Act, 
with  a  minimum  wage  and  strictly  sanitary  conditions  required  for 
out-workers  as  well  as  indoor  hands.  M.  Aftalion,  in  a  recent  inter- 
esting study,*  declares  that  to  regulate  home  work  is  to  destroy  it, 
and  cites  the  example  of  Victoria,  where  the  establishment  of  a  min- 
imum wage  has  driven  almost  all  the  work  into  factories.  We  believe, 
judging  from  the  analagous  case  of  factory  regulation,  that  the  unem- 
ployment which  would  result  from  a  well  thought  out  scheme  of 
home  work  regulation  would  be  much  less  than  these  critics  expect. 
Some  workers  would  go  to  the  factory  ;  some,  as  already  pointed  out, 
would  no  longer  need  to  take  work  out,  if  the  head  of  the  family  were 
assured  a  living  wage.  Some  workers,  now  underpaid,  underfed, 
underwarmed,  and  badly  clothed,  would  quickly  respond  to  improved 
conditions  and  pay,  and  would  in  a  short  time  become  really  more 
efficient.  Moreover,  we  must  remember  that  the  payment  of  larger 
wages  to  a  class  of  workers  previously  underpaid  would  in  itself  be 
a  beneficial  stimulus  to  trade,  and  lead  to  an  increased  demand  for 
employment  in  the  production  of  the  food  and  clothing  required. 
But  let  us  admit  that  most  probably  there  would  be  some  workers 
unable  to  earn  the  minimum  wage,  and  consequently  thrown  out  of 
employment.  These,  we  must  remember,  would  be  the  workers 
either  so  unhealthy,  so  old,  or  so  exhausted  with  a  life  of  underpaid 
toil,  that  they  would  not  be  worth  employing  under  the  changed  con- 
ditions and  improved  standard  set.  Here,  surely,  if  ever,  is  the  case 
for  liberal  poor  relief.  It  would  be  far  cheaper  to  the  community  in 
the  end  to  pension  off  these  victims  of  unregulated  competition  than 
to  allow  them  to  compete  in  the  labor  market,  lower  the  rate  of 
wages,  and  through  their  cheapness  thrust  the  more  capable  out  of 
work.  For  it  must  be  remembered  we  are  not  here  discussing  those 
who  are  "  unemployable  "  because  of  drink,  extravagance  or  excess. 
The  pathetic  part  of  the  sweated  industries  is  that  it  is  often  the  very 
virtues  of  these  people  that  are  their  ruin.  Miss  Clementina  Black,  in 
her  introduction  to  the  cases  investigated  and  tabulated  by  the  Wo- 
men's Industrial  Council,!  says  "  many  of  them  are  of  the  highest 
respectability  and  maintain  a  standard  of  conduct  and  cleanliness 
quite  heroic.  .  .  .  The  majority  of  these  44  women  are  industrious, 
even  painfully  industrious  ;  most  are  thoroughly  respectable  ;  scarcely 
one  is  paid  a  living  wage."  They  will  sit  up  all  night,  and  work  for 
what  is  given  them,  and  submit.  Theirs  is  indeed  "  cheap  and 
docile  labor."  They  represent  an  out-of-date  tradition  and  a  super- 
seded method,  and  only  the  wise  and  careful  intervention  of  the  State 
can  save  them  and  their  children  from  a  slow  process  of  deterioration 
through  want.  "There  is  no  person  in  this  kingdom — or  in  any  of 
the  states  that  are  called  civilized — who  does  not  partake  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  underpaid  labor  ;  and  the  conditions  of  such  labor  are  not 
growing  better  ;  they  are,  if  anything,  growing  worse,  and  under- 
payment is  rather  spreading  than  decreasing."  X 

•  Zt  Dhtloppement  de  la  Fabrique^  et  k  Travail  h  Domicile.     Paris  :  Larose;  I906. 

•j"  Interim  Report  on  Home  Industries  of  Women,  p.  44. 

t  Ibid,  p.  45. 
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Note. — A  few  sentences  of  Fabian  Tract  No.  50  are  incorporated 
above,  by  permission. 

Postscript. — The  Wages  Board  Bill  (see  p.  13)  was  re-introduced 
by  Mr.  Henderson,  and  read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
February  21st,  1908. 
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The   Decline   in   the   Birth-Rate 


On  the  26th  of  May,  1905,  a  sub-committee  of  the  Fabian  Society 
was  appointed  with  a  curt  reference — "  to  consider  birth-rate  and 
infantile  mortality  statistics" — with  a  view  to  investigate  certain 
social  phenomena  of  importance.  The  investigations  of  the  sub- 
committee were  directed  first  to  the  decline  in  the  birth-rate  ;  and 
as  they  led  to  conclusions  of  interest  and  importance,  an  informal 
interim  report  was,  by  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee,  drawn 
up  by  one  of  its  members — the  facts  and  suggestions  being  put  by  the 
author  in  his  own  way,  upon  his  sole  responsibility — and  communi- 
cated by  him  to  the  Times^  whence  it  was  reprinted  by  the 
[American]  Popular  Science  Monthly.  The  sub-committee  is 
continuing  its  labors,  but,  for  the  convenience  of  members  and 
others,  the  substance  of  the  informal  interim  report  is  now  repro- 
duced in  more  accessible  form,  without  the  Fabian  Society  as  a 
whole  being  committed  to  its  suggestions. 

The  phenomenon  to  be  investigated  was  the  decline  in  the 
number  and  proportion  to  population  of  the  children  born  in  Great 
Britain.  Such  a  decline  had  long  been  an  object  of  desire  in  certain 
quarters.  "If  only  the  devastating  torrent  of  children  could  be 
arrested  for  a  few  years,"  wrote  one  of  the  most  sympathetic  friends 
of  progress,  not  so  very  long  ago,  voicing  the  opinion  of  the  econo- 
mists from  Malthus  to  Fawcett,  "it  would  bring  untold  relief."!  Not 
many  years  have  passed,  and  his  aspiration  is  fulfilled.  One  of  His 
Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  lately  revisiting,  after  some  interval, 
a  public  elementary  school  in  the  centre  of  London,  remarked  that, 
since  he  was  there  before,  without  any  alteration  in  the  school  regu- 
lations, the  "babies'  class"  had  ceased  to  exist.  Between  1896  and 
1905  the  total  population  of  the  County  of  London  is  estimated  to 
have  increased  by  300,000  persons.  But  the  total  number  of  children 
between  three  and  five  years  of  age  who  were  scheduled  by  the  vigi- 
lant school-attendance  officers  positively  fell  from  179,426  to  I74,359» 
That  this  scheduling  was  fairly  exhaustive  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 

*  The  report  appeared  in  the  Times  of  the  ilth  and  i8th  October,  1906  ;  and  in 
the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  December,  1906.  Besides  many  articles  and  notices 
in  the  principal  newspapers  during  October,  1906,  it  elicited  articles,  in  confirmation 
or  controversy,  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  (by  Montague  Crackenthorpe,  K.C)  and 
Nineteenth  Century  (by  J.  W.  Barclay)  for  December,  1906. 

t  The  Service  of  Man^  by  J.  Cotter  Morison,  preface,  p.  xx. 


there  were  almost  exactly  5,000  fewer  children  of  that  age  recorded 
in  the  London  census  of  1901  compared  with  that  of  1891.  Nor  is 
this  either  an  isolated  or  a  temporary  phenomenon.  All  over  Eng- 
land and  Wales  the  birth-rate  is  falling  steadily,  in  a  decline  which 
has  already  lasted  thirty  years,  and  which  shows  no  sign  of  slacken- 
ing. In  1876,  to  every  100,000  of  the  population  there  were  born 
3,630  babies.  In  1904,  to  every  100,000  of  the  population  there 
were  born  only  2,790 — absolutely  the  lowest  number  on  record  since 
birth  registration  began.* 

I.  This  decline  iji  the  birth-rate  is  not  merely  the  result  of  an 
alteration  in  the  ages  of  the  population^  or  in  the  number  or  proportion 
of  married  women ^  or  in  the  ages  of  these. 

It  is  necessary  at  the  outset  to  remove  one  possible  explanation. 
What  the  Registrar-General  gives  us  is  the  crude  birth-rate — that  is 
to  say,  the  exact  proportion  of  births  during  the  year  to  the  total 
population,  whether  old  or  young,  married  or  single.  But  in  com- 
paring these  birth-rates  for  different  years,  we  have  to  remember  that 
important  changes  may  take  place,  even  in  a  single  decade,  in  (a)  the 
proportion  between  children  and  adults  ;  (b)  the  proportion  between 
married  and  unmarried  ;  and  {c)  the  proportion  between  married 
women  of  the  reproductive  age  and  those  above  that  age.  These 
changes — due,  it  may  be,  to  emigration  or  immigration,  to  economic 
or  social  developments,  or  to  mere  prolongation  of  the  average  life — 
are  sufficient,  in  themselves,  to  produce  a  rise  or  a  fall  in  the  crude 
birth-rate,  without  there  having  been  any  increase  or  decrease  in 
human  fertility.  To  give  one  striking  instance,  the  crude  birth-rate 
of  Ireland  per  100,000  population  fell  from  2,384  in  1881  to  2,348  in 
1901.  But  we  happen  to  know  that  in  the  course  of  these  twenty 
years  the  proportion  of  married  women  of  reproductive  age  to  the 
total  population  so  far  diminished  that  the  slight  fall  in  the  crude 
birth-rate  really  represented,  not  a  decline,  but  a  positive  increase  in 
fertility.  If  the  Ireland  of  1901  had  contained  a  population  made 
up  by  ages,  sexes  and  marital  conditions,  in  the  same  proportion  as 
that  of  188 J,  the  recorded  births  in  1901  would  have  appeared  as  a 
birth-rate  actually  higher  by  three  per  cent,  than  that  of  1881.  We 
have,  therefore,  first  to  ask  what  are  the  corresponding  figures  for 
England  and  Wales,  eliminating  all  the  elements  of  variations  of  age^ 
of  postponement  of  marriage,  and  of  positive  refusal  to  marry.f 

Now,  it  so  happens  that  this  problem  has  lately  been  worked  out 
by  the  statisticians  in  a  way  to  remove  all  uncertainty.  Dr.  Arthur 
Newsholme  and  Dr.  T.  H.  C.  Stevenson  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mr. 
G.  Udny  Yule  on  the  other,  have  performed  the  laborious  task  of 
*' correcting"  the  crude  birth-rates  for  differences  of  age,  sex  and 

*  Sixty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General,  1906,  p.  xix. 
1 1  have  restricted  myself  throughout  to  legitimate  births.  The  number  of 
illegitimate  births  in  England  and  Wales  is  now  only  1 12  per  10,000  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  their  omission  does  not  affect  the  result.  Their  inclusion  would  merely, 
have  intensified  the  force  of  the  argument  at  all  points.  The  corrected  illegitimate, 
birth-rate  fell  between  1861  and  1881  by  21  per  cent.,  and  between  ibSi  and  1901  by 
41  per  cent. — more  than  twice  as  fast  as  the  correct  legitimate  birth-rate. 


marital  conditions,  as  regards  the  census  years  from  1861  to  1901.* 
The  results  show  a  definite  progressive  fall  since  the  1871  census  in 
the  proportion  of  births,  after  allowing  for  all  differences  in  the  way 
the  populations  are  made  up.  If  the  people  of  England  and  Wales 
had  continued  during  those  fifty  years  to  be  exactly  of  the  same 
ages,  and  to  be  exactly  in  the  same  proportion  married  and  single, 
the  births  per  100,000  of  the  population  would  have  changed  to  the 
following  extent :  1861,  3,236;  1871,3,312;  1881,3,273;  1891,3,125; 
1 901,  2,729.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  fertility  of  the  married  women  of 
equivalent  ages  had  remained  the  same  in  1901  as  it  had  been  in 
1 87 1,  there  would  have  been  born  3,312  babies  per  100,000  popula- 
tion, instead  of  2,729,  or  just  upon  21  per  cent,  more,  equal  in  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales  to  something  like  200,000  more  than 
actually  saw  the  light.     Why  were  those  200,000  babies  not  born  ? 

2.  The  decline  in  the  birth-rate  is  not  confined  to  the  towns,  nor  {so 
far  as  England  and  Wales  is  concerned,  at  least)  is  it  appreciably^  ij 
any^  greater  in  the  towns  than  it  is  in  the  rural  districts. 

Human  fertility  may  possibly  be  normally  slightly  lower  in  the 
towns  than  in  the  rural  districts,  and  it  is  sometimes  suggested, 
especially  by  German  authorities,  that  the  fall  in  the  birth-rate  is  to 
be  accounted  for  by  progressive  "  urbanization."  But  English 
statistics  afford  no  support  to  this  hypothesis.  It  is  true  that  the 
corrected  birth-rates  of  the  towns  of  Northampton,  Halifax,  Burnley 
and  Blackburn  fell  off  between  1881  and  1901  by  no  less  than  32  per 
cent.,  and  that  of  London  by  16  per  cent.  But  the  corrected  birth- 
rate of  Cornwall  fell  off  by  29  per  cent.,  that  of  Rutland  by  28  per 
cent.,  those  of  Sussex  and  Devonshire  by  26  per  cent.,  and  that  of 
Westmoreland  by  23  per  cent.  It  is  no  less  significant  that,  whilst 
the  corrected  birth-rate  of  all  Ireland  actually  rose  during  these 
twenty  years  by  three  per  cent.,  that  of  Dublin  rose  by  nine  per  cent. 
If  it  was  the  unhealthy  environment  of  our  great  towns  that  was 
causing  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  births,  we  might  expect  to  find 
Liverpool,  Salford,  Manchester  and  Glasgow — cities  of  extensive 
overcrowding,  fearful  slums  and  high  mortality — heading  the  list. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  corrected  birth-rate  between  1881  and  1901 
fell  off  proportionately  less  in  these  cities  than  in  any  other  town, 
and  actually  less  in  proportion  than  in  all  but  six  of  the  counties.  A 
decline  in  the  birth-rate,  which  does  not  appear  at  all  in  Dublin, 
appears  much  less  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Salford  and  Glasgow 
than  in  Brighton,  and  appears  far  more  in  Westmoreland,  Rutland, 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall  than  in  any  of  those  towns,  can  hardly  be 
due  to  "  urbanization." 

♦  "The  decline  of  human  fertility  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  countries  as 
shown  by  corrected  birth-rates,"  by  Arthur  Newsholme,  M.D.,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  Brighton,  and  T.  H.  C.  Stevenson,  M.D.,  Assistant  Medical  Officer  to  the 
Education  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council ;  "  On  the  changes  in  the 
marriage  and  birth-rates  in  England  and  Wales  during  the  past  half  century  ;  with 
an  inquiry  as  to  their  probable  causes,"  by  G.  Udny  Yule,  Newmarch  Lecturer  in 
Statistics,  University  College,  London.  Both  these  papers  will  be  found  in  the 
Journal  of  th*  Royal  Statistical  Society,  March,  1906. 
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3-  The  dech'ne  in  the  birth-rate  is  exceptionally  marked  where  the 
inconvenience  oj  having  children  is  specially  felt. 

There  is  not  much  evidence  to  be  adduced  under  this  head,  but 
what  there  is  is  of  some  significance.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that 
the  decline  is  entirely,  or  even  principally,  among  the  wealthy  or 
the  middle  class.  Where  married  women  habitually  go  to  work  in 
factories,  and  where  their  earnings  form  an  important  element  in 
the  weekly  income  of  the  family,  the  interruption  caused  by  mater- 
nity is  probably  most  acutely  felt.  The  enforcement  by  the  Factory 
and  Workshops  Acts  of  1891  and  1901  of  four  weeks'  absence  from 
employment  after  child-birth  comes  as  an  additional  objection. 
Moreover,  in  the  factory  districts  the  later  age  at  which  children 
can  now  become  productive  wage-earners  has  certainly  rendered 
large  families  less  economically  desirable  than  of  yore.  It  is,  there- 
fore, of  some  significance  that  the  ten  towns  in  all  England  in  which 
the  relative  fall  in  the  birth-rate  between  1881  and  1901  is  most 
startlingly  great  are  Northampton,  Halifax,  Burnley,  Blackburn, 
Derby,  Leicester,  Bradford,  Oldham,  Huddersfield  and  Bolton — all 
towns  in  which  an  exceptionally  large  proportion  of  piarried  women 
are  engaged  in  factory  work,  in  textiles,  hosiery  or  boots.  I  can 
adduce  no  statistics  of  the  decline  in  the  birth-rate  among  the 
married  women  teaching  in  schools ;  but  it  is  known  to  be  great. 

4.  The  decline  in  the  birth-rate  appears  to  be  marked  also  in  places 
inhabited  by  the  servant-keeping  class. 

It  is  significant  that  Brighton  shows  a  relatively  heavy  falling  off 
from  a  birth-rate  which  was  already  a  low  one.  But  a  comparison 
between  various  districts  of  London  gives  us  further  indications.  Let 
us  take,  as  a  convenient  index  of  relative  wealth,  the  percentage  of 
domestic  servants  to  population.  The  corrected  birth-rate  of  Bethnal 
Green — the  district  of  London  in  which  there  are  fewest  non- 
Londoners  and  in  which  fewest  of  the  inhabitants  keep  domestic 
servants — fell  off,  between  1881  and  1901,  by  12  per  cent,  (or  exactly 
as  much  as  that  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire).  But  that  of 
Hampstead — where  most  domestic  servants  are  kept — fell  off  by  no 
less  than  36  per  cent.,  and  attained  the  distinction  of  reaching  the 
lowest  of  all  the  corrected  birth-rates  that  Dr.  Newsholme  has  com- 
puted. Second  only  to  Hampstead  in  this  respect  come  Kensington 
and  Paddington,  which  have  statistically  to  be  taken  together,  and 
which,  keepmg  nearly  as  high  a  proportion  of  domestic  servants  as 
Hampstead,  saw  their  corrected  birth-rates,  already  lower  than  that 
of  Hampstead,  ^11  off  by  19  per  cent.,  and  sink  to  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  that  of  the  Bethnal  Green  of  1881.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  extend  this  comparison,  taking  all  the  districts  of  London  in  the 
order  of  their  average  poverty,  as  shown  by  such  indices  as  the  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants  who  live  in  one  or  two-room  tenements, 
by  the  rateable  value  per  head,  and  by  the  percentage  keeping 
domestic  servants.  But  the  variations  in  the  registration  areas  in 
nearly  all  these  cases  prevent  accurate  comparison  of  birth-rates 
between  1881  and  1901.     Dr.  Newsholme  and  Dr.  Stevenson,  on  the 
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one  hand,  and  Mr.  Udny  Yule,  on  the  other,  do,  indeed,  compare 
the  corrected  birth-rates  for  1901  of  five  separate  groups  of  metro- 
politan boroughs,  arranged  in  grades  of  average  poverty.  This  com- 
parison gives  us  the  interesting  result  that  the  small  group  of  three 
"rich"  boroughs  has,  per  100,000  population  (corrected)  2,004  legiti- 
mate births ;  the  four  groups  comprising  nineteen  intermediate 
boroughs  have  almost  identical  legitimate  birth-rates  of  between 
2,362  to  2,490  per  100,000 ;  whilst  the  poorest  group  of  seven  bor- 
oughs has  a  legitimate  birth-rate  of  no  less  than  3,078,  or  50  per 
cent,  more  than  that  in  the  "  rich  "  quarters.  From  these  figures  it 
has  been  inferred  that  we  are,  in  London  at  any  rate,  multiplying 
most  prolifically  from  our  least  wealthy  stocks.  It  should,  however, 
be  noticed  that  the  group  of  seven  "poor"  boroughs  happens  to 
include,  not  only  those  containing  the  greatest  numbers  of  Irish 
Roman  Catholics,  but  also  those  in  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  Jews 
are  to  be  found.  Practically  half  the  marriages  that  take  place  in 
the  registration  districts  of  Whitechapel  and  Mile  End  Old  Town 
are  solemnized  according  to  the  Jewish  rite.  It  is  against  all  the 
influences  of  the  Jewish  religion,  tradition  and  custom  to  limit  the 
family,  and  the- birth-rate  among  Jews  of  all  classes  and  all  nation- 
alities is  known  to  be  large.  We  cannot,  therefore,  infer  from  these 
statistics  either  that  the  birth-rate  of  the  poorest  stratum  of  the 
English  race  in  London  is  greater  than  that  of  the  artizan  or  lower 
middle  class.  The  remarkable  evenness  of  the  corrected  birth-rate 
throughout  the  nineteen  "  intermediate "  metropolitan  boroughs, 
though  they  vary  from  having  about  15  up  to  about  45  per  cent,  of 
servant-keeping  households,  is  rather  an  indication  to  the  contrary. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  fact  that  the  decline  in  the  corrected 
birth-rate  appears  to  be  as  great  in  the  counties  made  up  preponder- 
atingly  of  the  poorly  paid  agricultural  laborers,  as  in  those  districts 
in  which  the  average  level  of  wages  is  much  higher.* 

5.  The  decline  in  the  birth-rate  appears  to  he  much  greater  in  those 
sections  of  the  population  which  give  proofs  of  thrift  and  foresight  than 
among  the  population  at  large. 

Here  we  have  to  leave  the  carefully  corrected  birth-rates  supplied 
by  Dr.  Newsholme,  and  fall  back  upon  evidence  which  is  statistically 
less  perfect.  What  would  be  desirable  would  be  to  have  precise  and 
"corrected"  birth-rates  for  different  years  of  two  sections  of  the 
population,  the  one  comprising  those  who  took  thought  for  the 
morrow  and  the  other  comprising  those  who  did  not.  Such  an  exact 
contrast  is,  of  course,  unattainable.  But  it  so  happens  that  we  do 
possess,  over  a  term  of  nearly  forty  years,  the  number  of  children 
born  in  one  large  sample  of  the  population,  selected,  it  might  almost 
be  said,  solely  by  the  characteristic  of  thrift.    The  Hearts  of  Oak 

*  The  failure  to  take  into  account  the  special  aggregation  of  the  Jewish  and  the 
Irish  population  in  the  districts  of  greatest  poverty,  and  the  limitation  of  the  investiga- 
tion to  London,  appear  to  me  to  diminish  the  validity  of  some  of  Mr.  David  Heron's 
implications  in  the  recent  publication,  On  the  Relation  of  Fertility  in  Man  to  Social 
Status^  and  on  the  changes  in  this  relation  that  have  taken  place  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
1906.     But  his  calculations  point  in  the  same  direction  as  those  cited. 


Friendly  Society,  the  largest  centralized  benefit  society  in  the 
kingdom,  has  now  over  272,000  adult  male  members.  This  member- 
ship belongs  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  of  which  it  may  be 
said  to  represent  about  three  per  cent.,  or  no  inconsiderable  sample. 
No  one  is  admitted  who  is  not  of  good  character  and  in  receipt  of 
wages  at  least  24s.  per  week,  a  figure  which  excludes  the  agricultural 
laborer,  the  unskilled  worker  in  town  or  country,  and  even  (outside 
London)  the  lowest  grades  of  skilled  artizans.  The  society  consists, 
in  fact,  of  the  artizan  and  skilled  mechanic  class,  with  some  inter- 
mixture of  the  small  shopkeeper  and  others  who  have  risen  into  the 
lower  middle  class.  Among  its  provisions  is  the  "  lying-in  benefit," 
a  payment  of  30s.  for  each  confinement  of  a  member's  wife.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  do  not  know  either  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
members  who  are  married  or  the  average  age  of  the  wives.  There 
is,  however,  no  reason  to  think  that  the  proportion  of  married 
members  has  appreciably  changed,  whilst  it  is  believed  that  the 
average  age  of  the  members  as  a  whole  has  risen  from  about  33  to 
37*52  ;  and  it  may  possibly  be  inferred  that  there  is  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  average  age  of  the  wives.  Judging  from  the  evidence 
of  the  Scottish  census  of  1855,*  we  might  in  such  an  event  have 
expected  a  falling  off  in  the  births,  due  to  this  assumed  difference  of 
age,  of  at  most  15  per  cent.  Now,  what  are  the  facts  ?  From  1866 
to  1880  the  proportion  of  lying-in  claims  to  membership  rose  slowly 
from  2,176  to  2,472  per  10,000.  From  1881  to  1904  it  continuously 
declined,  until  in  the  latter  year  it  reached  only  1,165  P^^  10,000 
members.  The  birth-rate  among  the  population  of  a  million  and  a 
quarter  persons,  distinguished  from  the  rest,  so  far  as  is  known,  only 
by  one  common  characteristic,  that  of  thrift,  has  fallen  off  between 
1 88 1  and  1901  by  no  less  than  46  per  cent.,  or  a  decline  nearly  three 
times  as  great  as  that  during  the  same  period  in  England  and  Wales. 
Taking  the  whole  period  of  decline,  from  1880  down  to  the  latest 
year  for  which  I  have  the  statistics,  1904,  the  falling  off  is  over  52  per 
cent.  A  smaller  society,  the  Royal  Standard  Benefit  Society,  having 
8,225  members  and  giving  a  similar  benefit,  shows  similar  results. 
Between  1881  and  1901  the  proportion  of  members  claiming  the 
lying-in  benefit  fell  off  by  more  than  56  per  cent.  If  the  members  of 
the  Hearts  of  Oak  Friendly  Society  and  the  Royal  Standard  Benefit 
Society  had  had  proportionately  as  many  births  in  1904  as  the 
members  of  1880  had  in  that  year,  there  would  have  been  born  to 
them  nearly  70,000  babies,  instead  of  32,000.  If  the  birth-rate  in 
these  280,000  families  of  comparatively  prosperous  artisans  had  only 
fallen  in  the  same  degree  as  that  of  England  and  Wales  generally, 
there  would  ha've  been  born  to  them  58,000  babies  instead  of  32,000. 
What  was  the  special  influence  in  these  exceptionally  thrifty  families 
that  prevented  the  other  babies  being  born  ?  It  looks  as  if  the  birth- 
rate was  falling  most  conspicuously,  if  not  exclusively,  not  among  the 
wealthy  or  the  middle  class,  as  such,  but  among  those  sections  of 

•  See   the  figures   given  in   Fertility,  Fecundity  and  Sterility,  bv  J.  Matthews 
Duncan,  1871  ;  and  those  in  Natality  and  Fecundity,  by  C.  J.  and  J.  N.  Lewis,  1906, 

pp.  18,  26  and  33. 


every  class  in  which  there  is  most  prudence,  foresight  and  self- 
control. 

6.  The  decline  in  the  birth-rate  is  due  to  some  new  cause  which 
was  not  appreciably  operative  fifty  years  ago. 

We  may,  indeed,  infer,  from  the  relatively  stationary  birth-rate, 
alike  of  the  whole  population  and  of  selected  classes  down  to  some 
date  between  1871  and  i88i,and  the  steady  persistence  of  the  subse- 
quent decline,  that  the  decline  is  due  to  some  new  cause.  The  same 
conclusion  is  reached  by  the  elaborate  calculations  just  published  by 
Mr.  Heron.*  In  185 1,  as  in  1901,  it  could  have  been  inferred  from  a 
comparison  of  different  districts  in  the  metropolis  that  "the  more 
cultured,  the  more  prosperous,  healthy  and  thrifty  classes  of  the 
community  "  were  producing  fewer  children  per  marriage  than  the 
classes  of  lower  social  status.  But,  as  regards  London  in  1851, 
Mr.  Heron  is  "  driven  to  almost  certain  conclusion  that  differences  in 
the  mean  age  of  wives  were  amply  sufficient  ...  to  account  for 
the  differential  birth-rates  of  districts  with  divergent  social  status." 
The  operating  cause  of  a  low  birth-rate  was,  in  fact,  at  that  date, 
postponement  of  marriage,  operating  chiefly  among  the  rich,  profes- 
sional or  "middle"  classes.  We  know,  however,  from  Dr.  News- 
holme's  corrected  birth-rates  that  no  such  cause  as  a  greater 
postponement  of  marriage,  with  the  corresponding  rise  in  the  age  of 
the  average  wife,  has  anything  to  do  with  the  decline  in  the  birth- 
rate now  recorded.  This  decline  is  due  to  something  affecting  all 
classes  other  than  causes  that  were  appreciably  in  operation  in  1851. 

7.  The  decline  in  the  birth-rate  is  principally^  if  not  entirely^  the 
result  of  deliberate  volition  in  the  regulation  of  the  marriage  state. 

The  reader  can  scarcely  have  read  the  foregoing  statements  with- 
out coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  falling  off  in  the  birth-rate, 
which  has  during  the  last  twenty  years  deprived  England  and  Wales 
of  some  200,000  babies  a  year,  is  the  result  of  deliberate  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  parents.  The  persistence  and  universality  of  the  fall 
in  town  and  country  alike  ;  the  total  absence  of  any  discoverable 
relation  to  unhealthy  conditions,  mental  development,  the  strain  of 
education,  town  life  or  physical  deterioration  of  any  kind  ;  the 
remarkable  fact  that  it  has  been  greatest  where  it  is  known  to  be 
widely  desired  ;  the  evidence  that  it  accompanies  not  extreme 
poverty  but  a  variety  of  conditions  (among  which  social  well-being  is 
only  one)  leading  to  a  positive  wish  not  to  have  a  large  family  ;  and 
that  it  is  exceptionally  marked  where  there  is  foresight  and  thrift — 
all  this  points  in  one  and  the  same  direction.! 

*  On  the  Relation  of  Fertility  in  Man  to  Social  Status,  and  on  the  changes  in  this  rela- 
tion that  have  taien  place  during  the  last  fifty  years ^  by  David  Heron,  1906,  p.  20. 

f  It  is,  at  any  rate,  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  of  volitional  interference,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  illegitimate  children  are,  on  an  average,  certainly  less  desired 
than  legitimate,  that,  as  already  stated,  the  corrected  illegitimate  birth-rate  should 
have  fallen  off  in  England  and  Wales  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  legitimate,  and 
twice  as  much  between  1881  and  1901  as  between  1861  and  1881.  The  figures  for 
Scotland  correspond  to  these.  {Natality  and  Fecundity,  by  C.  J.  and  J.  N.  Lewis, 
1906,  p.  54.) 
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We  may  add  other  evidence.  Among  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
the  United  Kingdom  any  regulation  of  the  marriage  state  is  strongly 
forbidden,  and  has,  during  recent  years,  been  made  the  subject  of 
frequent,  special  animadversion,  both  privately  and  from  the  pulpit. 
It  is  significant  that  Ireland  is  the  only  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  which  the  birth-rate  has  not  declined  ;  that  in  Ireland  itself  it  has 
declined  a  little  in  semi-Protestant  Belfast,  and  not  at  all  in  Romai 
Catholic  Dublin  ;  and  that  in  the  towns  of  Great  Britain  the  decline 
is  least  in  Liverpool,  Salford,  Manchester  and  Glasgow — towns  in 
which  the  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  is  considerable.  Among 
the  principal  textile  factory  towns  the  decline  is  least  at  Preston, 
which  is  the  one  having  the  largest  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics. 
Among  the  different  metropolitan  boroughs — though  we  can  not 
measure  with  accuracy  the  fall  in  the  birth-rate — the  present  rate  is 
highest,  and,  therefore,  in  all  probability,  the  fall  has  been  least,  in 
those  boroughs  in  which  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  (and  the  Jews 
who,  in  this  respect,  are  in  the  same  position)  are  most  numerous. 
All  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis  that  the  decline  is  due  to 
physical  degeneracy,  and  consistent  with  that  of  its  being  due  to 
deliberate  volition.  Common  report  that  such  deliberate  regulation 
of  the  marriage  state,  either  with  the  object  of  limitation  of  the 
family,  or  (which  has  the  same  result)  with  that  of  regulating  the 
interval  between  births,  has  become  widely  prevalent  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century — exactly  the  period  of  the  decline — reaches  us 
from  all  sides — from  doctors  and  chemists,  from  the  officers  of  friendly 
societies  and  philanthropists  working  among  the  poor,  and,  most 
significant  of  all,  from  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  very  extensive 
business  to  which  this  new  social  practice  has  given  rise.  What  is 
needed  to  complete  the  demonstration  is  direct  individual  evidence 
that  volitional  regulation  exists.  This  the  sub-committee  of  the 
Fabian  Society  set  itself  to  obtain. 

The  procedure  adopted  was  to  obtain  a  voluntary  census  from  a 
sufficiently  large  number  of  married  people  who  could  be  relied  upon 
to  give  frank  and  truthful  answers  to  a  detailed  interrogatory.  For 
this  information  resort  was  had  to  between  600  and  700  persons,  from 
whom  the  committee  had  grounds  of  hope  that  answers  would  be 
received.  About  half  of  these  persons  resided  in  the  metropolitan 
area,  the  remainder  being  scattered  sparsely  over  the  rest  of  Great 
Britain.  In  social  grade,  they  included  a  most  varied  selection  of 
occupations,  extending  from  the  skilled  artizan  to  the  professional 
man  and  the  small  property  owner  ;  omitting,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
great  army  of  laborers,  and,  on  the  other  (with  few  exceptions),  the 
tiny  fraction  of  the  population  who  have  incomes  from  investments 
exceeding  ^1,000  a  year.  They  were,  of  course,  selected  without 
the  slightest  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  inquiry  ;  so  little,  indeed, 
was  known  about  them  from  this  standpoint  that  more  than  20  per 
•cent,  of  them  proved  to  be  unmarried,  and  thus  unable  to  bear  testi- 
mony. They  were  invited  to  give  the  information  desired  without 
revealing  their  identity,  the  form  being  so  arranged  as  to  enable  it  to 
be  filled  up  by  nothing  more  easily  recognizable  than  crosses  and 
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figures.*  Altogether  634  forms  were  sent  out.  From  these  there 
have  to  be  deducted,  for  one  reason  or  another,  158 — viz.,  114 
bachelors,  30  duplicates  (wives  of  husbands  making  returns),  five 
which  failed  to  get  delivered  by  post  office,  two  refusals,  five  returned 
blank  or  incomprehensible,  and  two  relating  to  marriages  abroad. 
Of  the  476  remaining,  174  did  not  reply.  Whether  these  should  be 
added  to  the  number  of  those  who  candidly  confessed  to  having 
taktn  steps  to  regulate  the  births  in  their  families,  or  to  those  who 
had  taken  no  such  steps,  or  in  what  proportion  they  should  be 
distributed  between  the  two,  the  reader  must  judge  for  himself. 
Significant  replies  were  received  from  302  persons.  But  as  14  of  the 
returns  included  particulars  of  two  marriages,  the  total  number  of 
marriages  of  which  particulars  are  recorded  is  316.  In  six  cases  the 
papers  contain  references  to  second  marriages  of  which  insufficient 
particulars  are  given.  These  will  not,  however,  materially  affect  the 
results.  What  is  recorded  here  is  the  result  of  316  marriages,  and 
concerns  618  parents — not,  of  course,  an  adequate  sample  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  but,  being  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the 

•  The  questions  asked  are  appended  : 


■ 


1.  Are  you  Married  ?         

Those  who  have  been  married  should  return  themselves  as  married. 
In  cases  of  second  marriages  each  should  be  dealt  -with  separately. 
A  second  paper  will  be  sent  if  desired. 

2.  Is  your  Sex  Male  ?       ...         

3.  Age  last  birthday  ?       

4.  Date  of  Marriage  ? 

Further  returns  from  persons  married  before  i8yo  are  not  neces- 
sary^ as  the  period  to  be  investigated  goes  back  only  jo  years. 

5.  Age  of  Husband  at  Marriage  ?  

6.  Age  of  Wife  at  Marriage  ?       

7.  Particulars  of  Children  born  (including  still-born  children) : 


Date  of  Birth. 


Sex. 


Date  of  Death.* 


*  This  is  only  asked  for  as  relevant  to  the  inquiry  in  cases  of  deaths 
under  five  years  of  age. 

8.  Do  you  expect  to  have  any  more  (or  any)  children  ?  

9.  In  your  marriage  have  any  steps  been  taken  to  render  it  childless 

or  to  limit  the  number  of  children  born  ? 

10.  If  yes,  during  what  years  have  such  steps  been  taken  ?      

11.  Has  there  been  any  exceptional  cause  (such  as  the  death  or  serious 

illness  of  husband  or  wife)  tending  to  the  limitation   of  the 
number  of  your  children  ?     (If  possible,  state  the  cause) 


Yes. 


No, 


13.  Observations. — Any  person  willing  to  add  any  remarks  throwing  light  on  the 
foregoing  return  is  requested  to  do  so. 


II 

country  and  from  every  section  of  the  great  "middle"  class,  sufficient, 
perhaps,  until  more  adequate  testimony  can  be  obtained,  to  throw 
some  light  on  all  the  previous  statistics. 

The  first  division  of  the  marriages  is  into  two  classes  ;  marriages 
with  families  intentionally  limited,  and  marriages  with  families  not 
so  limited. 

In  order  to  avoid  clumsy  sentences,  the  term  "  limited  marriage  " 
will  be  used  to  signify  a  marriage  in  which  the  family  is  intentionally 
limited,  and  the  term  *'  unlimited  marriage  "  one  in  which  it  has  not 
been  so  limited.  The  following  table  gives  all  the  marriages  returned, 
arranged  by  the  date  and  classified  as  limited  (L)  and  unlimited  (U), 
together  with  (i)  the  number  of  childless  marriages,  (2)  the  number 
of  children  born  or  intended  to  be  born  (less  deaths  up  to  the  age  of 
five  years),  and  the  number  of  marriages  in  which  more  children 
were  anticipated.     "  One  or  two  "  is  printed  as  one  and  a  half. 
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One  of  these  gives  no  information  as  to  children. 
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48     28     76 


74  316  45      23      68  553i  i57  7io^ 

*  One  0/ these  gives  no  information  as  to  children. 

It  will  be  seen  of  the  316  marriages,  74  are  returned  as  unlimited 
and  242  as  limited.  But  in  order  to  ascertain  the  real  prevalence 
of  voluntary  limitation  as  affecting  population,  certain  deductions 
should  be  made.  Marriages  prior  to  1875  may  fairly  be  taken  out, 
since  the  decline  of  the  general  birth-rate  only  began  after  that 
date.  This  eliminates  six  limited  and  17  unlimited  marriages, 
leaving  236  limited  and  57  unlimited.  Again  a  usual  commencement 
of  limitation  appears  to  be  after  the  birth  of  at  least  two  children. 
Marriages  contracted  in  1903,  1904,  and  1905  should  therefore  be 
deducted.  This  leaves  212  limited  and  41  unlimited  for  the  period 
1875  to  1902,  both  years  included,  and  including  also  four  marriages 
the  dates  of  which  were  not  reported,  but  which  almost  certainly  fall 
within  the  period  named.  But  it  must  be  further  noted  that  no  less 
than  13  of  the  41  unlimited  marriages  were  childless,  and  therefore 
no  occasion  for  limitation  arose,  unless  the  parents  had  desired  a 
childless  marriage.  This  reduces  the  number  of  fertile  and  unlimited 
marriages  during  the  period  1875  to  1902  to  28  out  of  252,  or,  if  the 
infertile  unlimited  marriages  are  deducted,  239. 

If  we  take  the  decade  1890-1899,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
typical  period,  we  find  that  out  of  120  marriages  107  are  limited  and 
13  unlimited,  whilst  of  these  13  five  and  possibly  six  were  childless 
at  the  date  of  the  return.  In  this  decade^  therefore^  only  seven  or 
possibly  eight  unlimited  fertile  marriages  are  reported  out  of  a  total 
of  120. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  limitation  on  the  size  of  families 
let  us  next  take  the  number  of  children  born  and  living  up  to  five 
years  of  ag2,  of  all  limited  marriages  from  the  earliest  recorded 
(1867)  to  and  including  1903. 

Number  of  Children  of  Limited  Marriages. 
Children  in  family  012345678 
Marriages  ...  39     54     59     29     22     11       6       3       2 

Total  Children  ...     o     54  118     87     88     55     36     21     16 

That  is  a  total  of  227  u.arriages  and  495  children.  But  owing  to 
second  marriages,  which  are  not  in  all  cases  fully  detailed,  nine 
children  must  be  added,  together  with  an  uncertain  number  (say 
six)  for  two  other  fruitful  marriages  mentioned  but  not  reported. 
Altogether  the  parents  of  these  (say)  510  children  number  452. 
This,  however,  ignores  expected  children. 
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Taking  all  limited  marriages  we  may  next  ascertain  what  is  the 
probable  total  intended  fertility.  We  can  state  the  number  of  each 
limited  family  in  this  form  : 

Number  living  added  to  the  number  intended  where  stated  ;  and, 
secondly,  number  living  plus  an  unspecified  addition.  Cases  where 
the  return  says  "two  or  three"  more  children  expected  are  classified 
as  2 J,  and  "three  or  four"  as  3 J.  We  then  get  the  following 
results  : — 

Total  Expected  Fertility  of  Limited  Marrlages. 

Intended  size  of  family  01  2  2\  3  3\  4  5  ^  7  ^  9  ^^ 
Completed  families    ...  33  35  45  4  26    5  21  11  6  2  2  i  o 
Families  with  indeter- 
minate additions  ...  9  17  12  -  6   -    4  i  -  i  o  o  I 

42  52  57    4   32    5  25  12    6    3     2     I      I 

If  we  assume  the  unspecified  addition  to  average  one  and  a  half 
children  we  find  that  the  242  marriages  have  yielded  or  are  intended 
to  yield  a  total  of  619  children  and  an  average  of  2*56  children  per 
marriage. 

If  we  take  the  typical  decade  1 890-1899  we  get  the  following 
results : 

107  Limited  Marriages,  1890-1899. 

Children  living  to  the  age  of  five    ...       o       i       2       3       4       5 

Marriages 

Number  of  completed  families  ("  no 

more  expected")  ... 
Not  recorded  or  doubtful     ... 
More  expected  

Number  of  Children  expected  where 

indicated     -      2J    9       i       -      - 

This  gives  118  living  children  (excluding  deaths  of  any  after  five 
years)  and  12  or  13  expected,  whilst  in  11  cases  unspecified  additions 
to  the  families  are  anticipated,  and  12  cases  are  doubtful.  If  one 
additional  child  is  allowed  for  each  doubtful  case  and  one  and  a  half 
for  each  unspecified  case,  this  would  give  159  children  as  the  fruit  of 
107  marriages  and  of  211  parents  (allowing  for  second  marriages  in 
which  cases  only  three  persons  are  concerned  in  two  marriages). 
This  indicates  that  the  offspring  of  each  limited  marriage  (judging 
from  the  period  named)  is  almost  precisely  one  and  a  half  children 
per  marriage.  The  average  number  of  children  to  be  expected  from 
each  marriage,  in  England  and  Wales  twenty-five  years  ago,  was  at 
least  three  times  as  great ! 

Information  as  to  the  causes  which  had  led  to  limitation  was  not 
specifically  asked  for.  But  in  many  papers  a  large  number  of  valu- 
able details  were  supplied.  Taking  all  the  limited  marriages  (242) 
we  find  the  causes  indicated  as  follows ; 
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Causes  of  Limitation. 


Economic    ... 

Sexual  ill-health 

Other  ill-health  or  heredity 
Disinclination  of  wife 
Death  of  wife 

Not  stated  ...         

Several  causes        


38 

13 

19 

9 

6 

114 

43 


n 

^:) 

V 

43 

» 

43 

M 

43 

)» 

43 

242 

Analyzing  these  last  again  we  find  the  following  causes  assigned 

Economic  ...         35  out  of  43 

Sexual  ill-health  11 

Other  ill-health  or  heredity  ...         ...  19 

Disinclination  of  wife 15 

Death  of  parent  2 

Other  causes     5 

The  death  of  a  parent,  of  course,  is  a  cause  of  limitation  in 
another  sense  from  that  elsewhere  employed  in  this  paper. 

Adding  the  two  together  we  find  that,  out  of  the  128  marriages 
in  which  the  cause  of  hmitation  is  stated,  the  poverty  of  the  parents 
in  relation  to  their  standard  of  comfort  is  a  factor  in  73  cases,  sexual 
ill-health  (that  is,  generally,  the  disturbing  effect  of  child-bearing)  in 
24  and  the  other  ill-health  of  the  parents  in  38  cases.  In  24  cases 
the  disinclination  of  the  wife  is  a  factor,  and  the  death  of  a  parent 
has  in  eight  cases  terminated  the  marriage.  It  should  be  added  that 
in  one  or  two  cases  of  marriages  in  the  earlier  years  tabulated  recent 
deaths  of  parents  are  mentioned  which  could  not  have  affected  the 
size  of  the  families,  and  these  are  not  included  in  the  above. 

It  is  important  not  to  mistake  the  character  of  the  evidence 
which  this  small  voluntary  and  confidential  census  yields.  It  is  not, 
of  course,  suggested  that  so  tiny  a  sample  of  the  kingdom  affords 
any  valid  ground  for  inference  as  to  the  rest  of  the  community. 
But  it  does  prove,  with  logically  complete  demonstration,  that  the 
hypothesis  suggested  by  the  statistics  of  the  births  in  the  entire 
population,  and  of  the  births  among  so  large  a  sample  as  a  million 
and  a  quarter  persons,  is  a  vera  causa.  Volitional  regulation  of  the 
marriage  state  is  demonstrably  at  work  in  many  different  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  among  all  social  grades  except  probably  the  very 
poorest.  It  cannot  rightly  be  inferred  from  the  particulars  of  so 
small  a  number  as  316  marriages  that  it  is  at  work  elsewhere  to  the 
same  extent  as  among  them.  The  statistics  indicate,  indeed,  that  (as 
might  have  been  expected)  the  voluntary  regulation  of  the  marriage 
state  among  this  tiny  sample  of  (presumably)  very  deliberate  and 
foreseeing  citizens  has  resulted  in  a  higher  degree  of  restriction  of 
births  than  among  the  population  at  large.  This  very  fact  empha- 
sizes the  character  of  the  ** selection"  that  is  going  on.  And  to  the 
present  writer,  at  any  rate,  it  is  the  differential  character  of  ^-jjg 


decline  in  the  birth-rate,  rather  than  the  actual  extent  of  the  decline, 
which  is  of  the  gravest  import. 

We  must,  indeed,  now  take  it  as  proved  that  the  principal,  if  not 
the  sole,  cause  of  the  present  continuous  decline  in  the  birth-rate  in 
Great  Britain  is  the  deliberate  regulation  of  the  marriage  state. 
This  practice  prevails,  it  must  be  inferred,  either  with  the  object  of 
family  limitation,  or  merely  with  that  of  regulating  the  intervab 
between  births,  among  at  least  one-half,  and  probably  among  three- 
fourths,  of  all  the  married  people  in  Great  Britain  of  reproductive 
age — not,  as  is  often  imagined,  only  among  those  above  the  ranks  of 
labor,  but  practically  among  all  classes,  from  the  agricultural  laborer 
in  sparsely  populated  districts,  and  the  artizan  in  the  towns,  up  to 
the  various  grades  of  professional  men  and  even  to  the  wealthy 
property  owners.  The  result  is  that  after  ?  quarter  of  a  century  of 
this  practice,  the  total  number  of  children  born  annually  in  Great 
Britain  is  less  than  four-fifths  of  what  it  would  be  if  no  such  interfer- 
ence took  place.  Nor  is  the  practice  confined  to  this  country.  Dr. 
Newsholme's  statistics  of  "corrected"  birth-rates  indicate  that  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria  have  already  carried  it  much  further, 
whilst  New  Zealand  is  not  far  behind.*  Registration  in  the  United 
States  is  very  imperfect,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  American-born 
inhabitants  of  New  England,  and  perhaps  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  northern  states,  are  rapidly  following  suit.  The  same  pheno- 
menon is  to  be  traced  in  the  German  Empire,  especially  in  Saxony, 
Hamburg  and  Berlin,  but  the  German  rural  districts  are  as  yet 
■unaffected.  The  Roman  Catholic  population  of  Ireland  (and  of  the 
British  cities),  as  well  as  those  of  Canada  and  Austria,  appear  to  be 
still  almost  untouched,  but  those  of  Belgium,  Bavaria  and  Italy  are 
beginning  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  France.  The  fact  that  almost 
every  country  which  has  accurate  registration  is  showing  a  declining 
birth-rate  indicates — though,  of  course,  it  does  not  prove — that  the 
practice  is  becoming  ubiquitous. 

These  facts — which  we  are  bound  to  face  whether  we  like  them 
or  not — will  appear  in  different  lights  to  different  people.  In  some 
quarters  it  seems  to  be  considered  suflBcient  to  dismiss  them  with 
moral  indignation,  real  or  simulated.  Such  a  judgment  appears  to 
the  present  writer  both  irrelevant  and  futile.  It  is  impossible,  as 
Burke  has  taught  us,  to  draw  an  indictment  against  a  whole  nation. 
If  a  course  of  conduct  is  habitually  and  deliberately  pursued  by  vast 
multitudes  of  otherwise  well-conducted  people,  forming  probably  a 
majority  of  the  whole  educated  class  of  the  nation,  we  must  assume 
that  it  does  not  conflict  with  their  actual  code  of  morality.  They 
may  be  intellectually  mistaken,  but  they  are  not  doing  what  they 
feel  to  be  wrong.  Assuming,  as  I  think  we  may,  that,  under  the 
best  conditions,  injury  to  health,  if  any,  is  inappreciable  and,  in  fact, 
hypothetical  only — aware,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  result  is  to 
spare  the   wife  from   an   onerous   and  even   dangerous  illness,  for 

*  The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  Australasian  statistics  are  disputed.  But 
see  the  remarkable  Report  and  Evidence  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Decline  of 
the  Birth-rate  and  on  the  Mortality  of  Infants  in  New  South  Wales,  1904. 
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which  in  the  vast  majority  of  homes  no  adequate  provision  in  the 
way  of  medical  attendance,  nursing,  privacy,  rest  and  freedom  from 
worry  can  possibly  be  made — it  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  difficult 
on  any  rationalist  morality  to  formulate  any  blame  of  a  married 
couple  for  the  deliberate  regulation  of  their  family  according  to  their 
means  and  opportunities.  Apart  from  some  mystic  idea  of  marriage 
as  a  "sacrament,"  or,  at  any  rate,  as  a  divinely  instituted  relation 
with  peculiar  religious  obligations  for  which  utilitarian  reasons  cannot 
be  given,  it  does  not  seem  easy  to  argue  that  prudent  regulation 
differs  essentially  from  deliberate  celibacy  from  prudential  motives. 
If,  as  we  have  for  generations  been  taught  by  the  economists,  it  is 
one  of  the  primary  obligations  of  the  individual  to  maintain  himself 
and  his  family  in  accordance  with  his  social  position  and,  if  possible, 
to  improve  that  position,  the  deliberate  restriction  of  his  responsi- 
bilities within  the  means  which  he  has  of  fulfilling  them  can  hardly 
be  counted  otherwise  than  as  for  righteousness.  And  when  we  pass 
from  obHgations  of  the  "self-regarding"  class  to  the  wider  conception 
of  duty  to  the  community,  the  ground  for  blame  is,  to  the  ordinary 
citizen,  no  more  clear.  A  generation  ago,  the  economists,  and,  still 
more,  the  "enlightened  public  opinion"  that  caught  up  their  words,, 
would  have  seen  in  this  progressive  limitation  of  population,  whether 
or  not  it  had  their  approval,  the  compensating  advantage  of  an  up- 
lifting of  the  economic  conditions  of  the  lowest  grade  of  laborers. 
At  any  rate,  it  would  have  been  said,  the  poorest  will  thereby  be 
saved  from  starvation  and  famine.  To  those  who  still  believe  in  the 
political  economy  of  Ricardo,  Nassau  Senior,  Cairnes  and  Fawcett — 
to  those,  in  fact,  who  still  adhere  to  an  industrial  system  based 
exclusively  on  the  pecuniary  self-interest  of  the  individual  and  on 
unshackled  freedom  of  competition — this  reasoning  must  appear  as 
valid  to-day  as  it  did  a  generation  ago. 

To  the  present  writer  the  situation  appears  in  a  graver  light. 
More  accurate  knowledge  of  economic  processes  denies  to  this 
generation  the  consolation  which  the  "Early  Victorian"  economists 
found  in  the  limitation  of  population.  No  such  limitation  of  numbers 
prevents  the  lowest  grade  of  workers,  if  exposed  to  unfettered  indi- 
vidual competition,  from  the  horrors  of  "sweating"  or  the  terrors  of 
prolonged  lack  of  employment.  On  the  other  hand,  with  Factory 
Acts  and  trade  union  "collective  bai gaining"  maintaining  a  deliber- 
ately fixed  national  minimum^  the  limitation  of  numbers,  however 
prudent  it  may  be  in  individual  instances,  is,  from  the  national  stand- 
point, seen  to  be  economically  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  proved  to  be 
futile  even  for  the  purposes  for  which  McCuUoch  and  Mill,  Cairnes 
and  Fawcett  so  ardently  desired  it. 

Nor  can  we  look  forward,  even  if  we  wished  to  do  so,  to  the 
vacuum  remaining  unfilled.  It  is,  as  all  experience  proves,  impos- 
sible to  exclude  the  alien  immigrant.  Moreover,  there  are  in  Great 
Britain,  as  in  all  other  countries,  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  to 
whom  the  prudential  considerations  affecting  the  others  do  not 
appeal,  or  appeal  less  strongly.  In  Great  Britain  at  this  moment, 
when  half,  or  perhaps  two-thirds,  of  all  the  married  people  are  regu- 
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lating  their  families,  children  are  being  freely  born  to  thje  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  Polish,  Russian  and  German  Jews,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  the  thriftless  and  irresponsible — largely  the  casual 
laborers  and  the  other  denizens  of  the  one-roomed  tenements  of  our 
^reat  cities — on  the  other.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  our  parents,  as 
Professor  Karl  Pearson  keeps  warning  us,  is  producing  50  per  cent, 
of  the  next  generation.  This  can  hardly  result  in  anything  but 
national  deterioration  ;  or,  as  an  alternative,  in  this  country  gradu- 
ally falling  to  the  Irish  and  the  Jews.  Finally,  there  are  signs  that 
even  these  races  are  becoming  influenced.  The  ultimate  future  of 
these  islands  may  be  to  the  Chinese  1 

Thus,  modern  civilization  is  faced  by  two  awkward  facts  ;  the 
production  of  children  is  rapidly  declining,  and  this  decline  is  not 
uniform,  but  characteristic  of  the  more  prudent,  foreseeing  and  self- 
restrained  sections  of  the  community.  It  is  only  in  mitigation  of 
the  first  of  these  facts  that  it  can  be  urged  that  the  death-rate  is  also 
declining,  so  that  in  most  countries  the  net  annual  increase  of  popu- 
lation exhibits  little  sign  of  slackening.  This,  indeed,  affords  but 
slight  ground  of  satisfaction.  The  probable  diminution  in  the  death- 
rate  has  very  narrow  limits  ;  whilst  that  in  the  birth-rate  is  cumula- 
tive and  limitless.  What  is  of  far  greater  social  importance  is  that 
a  diminished  death-rate  among  those  who  are  born  in  no  way  miti- 
gates the  evil  influence  of  an  adverse  selection — it  even  intensifies 
its  effects. 

The  conclusion  which  the  present  writer  draws  from  the  investi- 
gation is,  however,  one  of  hope,  not  of  despair.  It  is  something  to 
discover  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon.  Moreover,  the  cause  is  one 
that  we  can  counteract.  If  the  decline  in  the  birth-rate  had  been 
due  to  physical  degeneracy,  whether  brought  about  by  ''urbaniza- 
tion "  or  otherwise,  we  should  not  have  known  how  to  cope  with  it. 
But  a  deliberately  volitional  interference,  due  chiefly  to  economic 
motives,  can  at  any  moment  be  influenced,  and  its  adverse  selection 
stopped,  partly  by  a  mere  alteration  of  the  economic  conditions, 
partly  by  the  opportunity  for  the  play  of  the  other  motives  which 
will  be  thereby  afforded. 

What  seems  indispensable  and  urgent  is  to  alter  the  economic 
incidence  of  child-bearing.  Under  the  present  social  conditions  the 
birth  of  children  in  households  maintained  on  less  than  three  pounds 
a  week  (and  these  form  four-fifths  of  the  nation)  is  attended  by 
almost  penal  consequences.  The  wife  is  incapacitated  for  some 
months  from  earning  money.  For  a  few  weeks  she  is  subject  to  a 
painful  illness,  with  some  risk.  The  husband  has  to  provide  a  lump 
sum  for  the  necessary  medical  attendance  and  domestic  service. 
But  this  is  not  all.  The  parents  know  that  for  the  next  fourteen 
years  they  will  have  to  dock  themselves  and  their  other  children  of 
luxuries  and  even  of  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  just  because 
there  will  be  another  mouth  to  feed.  To  four-fifths  of  all  the  house- 
holds in  the  land  each  succeeding  baby  means  the  probability  of 
there  being  less  food,  less  clothing,  less  house  room,  less  recreation 
and   less   opportunity  for  advancement   for  every  member  of  the 
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lamily.  Similar  considerations  appeal  even  more  strongly  to  a 
majority  of  the  remaining  20  per  cent,  of  the  population,  who  make 
up  the  "middle"  and  professional  classes.  Their  higher  standard  of 
life,  with  its  requirements  in  the  way  of  culture  and  refinement,  and 
with  the  long  and  expensive  education  which  it  demands  for  their 
children,  makes  the  advent  even  of  a  third  or  fourth  child — to  say 
nothing  of  the  possibility  of  a  family  of  eight  or  twelve — a  burden 
far  more  psychologically  depressing  than  that  of  the  wage-earner. 
In  order  that  the  population  may  be  recruited  from  the  self-con- 
trolled and  foreseeing  members  of  each  class  rather  than  of  those- 
who  are  reckless  and  improvident,  we  must  alter  the  balance  of  con- 
siderations in  favor  of  the  child-producing  family. 

The  question  is  whether  we  shall  be  able  to  turn  round  with 
sufficient  sharpness  and  in  time.  For  we  have  unconsciously  based 
so  much  of  our  social  policy — so  many  of  our  habits,  traditions,  pre- 
judices and  beliefs — on  the  assumption  that  the  growth  of  population 
is  always  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  even  feared,  that  a  genuine  real- 
ization of  the  contrary  position  will  involve  great  changes.  There 
are  thousands  of  men  thinking  themselves  educated  citizens  to-day 
to  whose  whole  system  of  social  and  economic  beliefs  the  discovery 
will  be  as  subversive  as  was  that  announced  by  Copernicus.  We 
may  at  last  understand  what  the  modern  economist  means  when  he 
tells  us  that  the  most  valuable  of  the  year's  crops,  as  it  is  the  most 
costly,  is  not  the  wheat  harvest  or  the  lambing,  but  the  year's  quota 
of  adolescent  young  men  and  women  enlisted  in  the  productive 
service  of  the  community  ;  and  that  the  due  production  and  best 
possible  care  of  this  particular  product  is  of  far  greater  consequence 
to  the  nation  than  any  other  of  its  occupations.  Infant  mortality^ 
for  instance — that  terrible  and  quite  needless  slaughter  within  the 
first  twelve  months  of  one-seventh  of  all  the  babies  that  are  born — 
is  already  appealing  to  us  in  a  new  way,  though  it  is  no  greater  than 
it  was  a  generation  ago.  We  shall  suddenly  remember,  too,  that 
one-third  of  all  the  paupers  are  young  children  ;  and  we  may  then 
realize  that  it  is,  to  the  community,  of  far  more  consequence  how- 
it  shall  bring  up  this  quarter  of  a  million  children  over  whom  it  has 
complete  power  than  the  exact  degree  of  hardness  with  which  it 
may  choose  to  treat  the  adults.  Instead  of  turning  out  the  children 
to  tramp  with  the  father  or  beg  with  the  mother,  whenever  these 
choose  to  take  their  discharge  from  the  workhouse,  which  is  the 
invariable  practice  to-day,  we  should  rather  jump  at  the  chance  of 
"adopting"  these  unfortunate  beings  in  order  to  make  worthy  citi- 
zens of  them.  Half  of  the  young  paupers,  moreover,  are  widows^ 
children,  bereft  of  the  breadwinner.  For  them  the  community  will 
have  to  arrange  to  continue  in  some  form  or  another  the  mainten- 
ance which  the  father  would  have  provided  had  he  lived.  Above 
all,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  adverse  selection  that  is  at  present 
going  on,  we  must  encourage  the  thrifty,  foreseeing,  prudent  and 
self-controlled  parents  to  remove  the  check  which,  often  unwillingly 
enough,  they  at  present  put  on  their  natural  instincts  and  love  of 
children.     We  must  make  it  easier  for  them  to  undertake  family 
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responsibilities.  For  instance,  the  arguments  against  the  unlimited 
provision  of  medical  attendance  on  the  child-bearing  mother  and 
her  children  disappear.  We  may  presently  find  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  if  not  the  Prime  Minister,  advocating  the  municipal 
supply  of  milk  to  all  infants,  and  a  free  meal  on  demand  (as  already 
provided  by  a  far-seeing  philanthropist  at  Paris)  to  mothers  actually 
nursing  their  babies.  We  shall,  indeed,  have  to  face  the  problem  of 
the  systematic  "endowment  of  motherhood,"  and  place  this  most 
indispensable  of  ail  professions  upon  an  honorable  economic  basis. 
The  feeding  of  all  the  children  at  school  appears  in  a  new  light,  and 
we  come,  at  a  stride,  appreciably  nearer  to  that  not  very  far  distant 
article  in  the  education  code  making  obligatory  in  the  time-table  a 
new  subject — namely,  "12  to  i  p.m.,  table  manners  (materials  pro- 
vided)." One  encouragement  to  parentage  in  the  best  members  of 
the  middle  and  upper  artizan  classes  would  be  a  great  multiplication 
of  maintenance  scholarships  for  secondary,  technical  and  university 
education,  and  the  multiplication  of  tax-supported  higher  schools 
and  colleges  at  nominal  fees,  or  even  free. 

Such  a  revolution  in  the  economic  incidence  of  the  burden  of 
child  bearing  will,  of  course,  be  deprecated  by  the  ignorant  and  un- 
thinking, as  calculated  to  encourage  the  idle  and  the  thriftless,  the 
drunken  and  the  profligate  to  increase  and  multiply.  The  grave  fact 
that  we  have  to  face  is  that,  under  our  existing  social  arrangements^ 
it  is  exactly  these  people,  and  practically  these  only,  who  at  present 
make  full  use  of  their  reproductive  powers.  Such  a  revolution  in  the 
economic  incidence  of  the  burden  of  child-bearing  as  is  here  proposed 
would,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  exactly  the  opposite  result.  It  would 
in  no  way  increase  the  number  of  children  born  to  those  parents 
whose  marriages  are  at  present  unregulated.  But  in  the  other 
section  of  every  class  of  society,  where  the  birth-rate  is  now  regulated 
from  motives  of  foresight  and  prudence,  it  would  leave  the  way  open 
to  the  play  of  the  best  instincts  of  mankind.  To  the  vast  majority 
of  women,  and  especially  to  those  of  fine  type,  the  rearing  of  children 
would  be  the  most  attractive  occupation,  if  it  offered  economic 
advantages  equal  to  those,  say,  of  school  teaching  or  service  in  the 
post  office.  At  present  it  is  ignored  as  an  occupation,  unremunerated, 
and  in  no  way  honored  by  the  State.  Once  the  production  of 
healthy,  moral  and  intelligent  citizens  is  revered  as  a  social  service 
and  made  the  subject  of  deliberate  praise  and  encouragement  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  it  will,  we  may  be  sure,  attract  the  best  and 
most  patriotic  of  the  citizens.  Once  set  free  from  the  overwhelming 
economic  penalties  with  which  among  four-fifths  of  the  population  it 
is  at  present  visited,  the  rearing  of  a  family  may  gradually  be  rendered 
part  of  the  code  of  the  ordinary  citizen's  morality.  The  natural 
repulsion  to  interference  in  marital  relations  will  have  free  play. 
The  mystic  obligations  of  which  the  religious-minded  feel  the  force 
will  no  longer  be  confronted  by  the  dead  wall  of  economic  necessity. 
To  the  present  writer  it  seems  that  only  by  some  such  "sharp  turn" 
in  our  way  of  dealing  with  these  problems  can  we  avoid  degeneration 
of  type — that  is,  race  deterioration,  if  not  race  suicide. 
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During  recent  years  the  output  of  Socialist  books  in 
this  country  has  been  considerable,  and  the  conscien- 
tious enquirer  wlio  desires  to  get  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  Socialism  as  it  stands  to-day  finds  himself  confronted 
with  a  literature  of  great  ra^ige  and  diversity.  If  he 
chances  to  be  already  a  Socialist  and  in  touch  with 
other  Socialists  of  more  experience  than  himself,  he 
may  be  able  to  obtain  some  guidance  as  to  what  must 
be  read  and  what  may  safely  be  passed  by.  But  in 
any  case  such  guidance  obtained  from  individuals  is 
apt  to  be  limited  and  biassed  by  individual  preferences 
and  tastes,  and  generally  will  not  lead  the  enquirer  to 
a  catholic  acquaintance  with  the  subject. 

This  guide,  although  it  does  not  claim  to  be  in  any 
way  exhaustive,  is  designed  to  help  enquirers  to  select 
the  really  vital  and  indispensable  books  relating  to 
modern  Socialism.  It  has  been  compiled  with  the 
object  of  representing  as  far  as  possible  all  sides  and 
phases  of  the  Socialist  movement,  and  it  may;  safely 
be  said  that  the  student  who  reads  every  book  men- 
tioned below  will  have  a  thoroughly  v^ade  and  fairly 
complete  working  knowledge  of  Socialist  activities  and 
aspirations. 

Socialism  is  concerned  with  every  branch  of  human 
activity,  and  for  this  reason  there  are  few  books  which 
attempt  to  cover  even  the  general  groundwork  of  the 
subject.  Britain  for  the  British^  by  Robert  Blatchford, 
is  the  most  popular  and  the  Fabian  Essays  perhaps 
the  most  adequate  summary  in  English.  Socialism:  its 
Nature,  Strength  and  Weakness,  by  Professor  Ely,  is  an 
impartial  survey  by  a  non-Socialist,  and  Socialism  and 
Society,  by  J.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  is  important  as  a 
general  account  of  Socialist  theory  by  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Parliamentary  Labor  Party.  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells  is  now  (February,  1907)  engaged  upon  *'a  plain 
account  of  Socialism,"  which  will  appear  this  year. 
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On  the  historical  side,  the  History  of  Socialism^  by 
Thomas  Kirkup,  and  an  article  on  **  Socialism  "  by  the 
same  author  in  the  ninth  edition  of  the  EncyclopcBdia 
Britmmica^  give  a  useful  account  of  the  development 
of  Socialist  ideas.  Socialism^  Utopian  and  Scientific,  by 
Frederick  Engels,  is  an  important  work,  and  the  Com- 
munist Manifesto,  issued  in  1848  by  Marx  and  Engels, 
is  a  document  which,  although  in  some  respects  out  of 
date,  no  Socialist  should  fail  to  read,  if  only  for  its 
literary  and  historical  value. 

In  the  new  adherent  to  Socialism  the  spirit  of  pro- 
paganda is  customarily  at  its  strongest,  and  at  an  early 
stage  in  his  reading  he  finds  himself  seeking  solutions 
and  answers  to  the  various  controversial  objections 
which  are  raised  by  the  unconverted.  He  realizes 
that  he  is  apt  to  be  nonplussed  by  arguments  which 
are  sprung  on  him  suddenly,  however  trite  and  worn 
out  they  may  be,  and  he  feels  a  need  to  be  familiar 
with  books  bearing  on 

SOCIALISM    IN    ITS    PARTICULAR    ASPECTS. 

One  of  the  commonest  and  most  obvious  forms  of 
attack  is  that  from  the  so-called  scientific  point  of 
view,  in  which  Socialism  is  accused  of  being  opposed 
to  the  principle  of  natural  selection  or  to  the  ''survival 
of  the  fittest."  On  this  subject  Kropotkin's  Mutual 
Aid  is  a  classic,  while  Socialism  and  Positive  Science,  by 
Enrico  Ferri,  is  more  recent,  and  fully  disposes  of  all 
the  "scientific"  objections  that  have  been  raised. 
Other  works  of  value  are  Socialism  and  hidividualism^ 
by  E.  Kelly,  Darwinism  and  Politics,  by  D.  G.  Ritchie, 
and  the  essays  on  Socialism  in  Karl  Pearson's  Ethic 
of  Freethought  and  in  his  Chances  of  Death,  vol.  i. 

To  meet  successfully  economic  objections  to  So- 
cialism the  student  will  need  to  acquire  a  wide  know- 
ledge of  economic  facts  (and  there  are  unfortunately 
no  adequate  works  on  Descriptive  Economics)  or  else 
to  devote  a  considerable  time  to  the  study  of  economic 
theory. 


A  convenient  index  of  economic  theory  may  be  found 
in  Political  Economy  Selections,  by  W.  Bell  Robertson,  a 
volume  in  which  the  views  of  the  classical  economists, 
on  various  matters,  are  placed  together  under  subject 
headings.  The  student  should  not  omit  to  read  either 
The  Principles  of  Economics,  by  A.  Marshall,  or  The 
Elements  of  the  Economics  of  Industry,  a  smaller  w^ork  by 
the  same  author.  Later  sytematic  works  of  distinct 
interest  and  value  are  Political  Economy,  by  Professor 
Nicholson,  and  Principles  of  Economics,  by  Professor 
Sehgman.  Useful  books  dealing  with  the  economic 
development  of  industry  are  The  Industrial  Revohition, 
by  A.  Toynbee,  and  The  Evolution  of  Modern  Capitalism, 
by  J.  A.  Hobson,  and  the  concluding  chapters  of  Indus- 
trial Democracy,  by  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb. 

The  philosophic  aspect  of  Socialism  is  an  important 
one.  The  Socialist  movement  as  such  does  not  con- 
cern itself  with  religion,  and  it  probably  includes 
within  its  ranks  representatives  of  as  many  different 
ethical  and  metaphysical  creeds  as  does  any  other 
political  party.  The  ethical  side  is  well  presented  in  the 
Fabian  Tract  The  Moral  Aspect  of  Socialism,  by  Sidney 
Ball,  and  Uitto  this  Last,  by  John  Ruskin;  while  The  Soul 
of  Man  under  Socialism,  by  Oscar  Wilde,  is  a  particularly 
brilliant  defence  of  Socialism  as  a  means  to  the  higher 
and  freer  development  of  man.  National  Life  froin  the 
Standpohtt  of  Science,  by  Karl  Pearson,  is  a  rationalist 
plea  for  a  greater  sense  of  social  responsibility.  The 
Christian  Socialist  movement  is  gaining  some  consider- 
able strength  in  this  country.  The  sympathetic  en- 
quirer will  do  well  to  read  Christ  and  Economics,  by 
Rev.  C.  W.  Stubbs,  and  he  will  also  find  much  interest- 
ing matter  in  the  Fabian  Tracts  Socialism  and  the  Teach- 
ing of  Christ,  by  Dr.  J.  Clifford,  and  Christian  Socialism^ 
by  Rev.  S.  D.  Headlam. 

The  relations  of  Socialists  with  the  other  political 
parties  is  obviously  an  important  issue,  and  is  particu- 
larly discussed  in  two  of  the  books  mentioned  in  the 
first  section  (Fabian  Essays  and  Socialis^n  and  Society), 


Another  excellent  book  dealing  with  the  same  subject 
is  Studies  in  Socialismy  by  Jean  Jaures,  the  French 
Socialist  leader;  and  while  on  the  subject  of  politics 
and  political  science  it  may  be  well  to  mention  J.  S., 
Mill's  Represefitative  Government. 

The  question  of  the  economic  and  social  status  of 
women  is  one  which  has  always  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention  among  Socialists,  and  perhaps  the 
best  general  books  on  the  subject  are  Woman^  by  A. 
Bebel,  and  Women  and  Economics^  by  C.  P.  Stetson 
(Mrs.  Oilman).  The  economics  of  women's  wages  find 
treatment  in  The  Distribution  of  hicome,  by  Prof.  W. 
Smart,  and  Women's  Work  and  Wages  (in  Birmingham), 
by  Cadbury,  Matheson  and  Shann,  is  full  of  valuable 
data.  Bernard  Shaw's  play  Mrs,  Warren's  Profession  is 
a  very  direct  appeal  for  economic  independence. 

Thus  far  the  books  mentioned  have  dealt  almost 
exclusively  with  the  general  theories  and  aims  of  Soci- 
alism, and  the  neophyte  will  now  wish  to  become  more 
closely  acquainted  with 

PARTICULAR    IMMEDIATE    PROBLEMS 

of  social  reorganization. 

The  practical  steps  in  the  transition  from  indivi- 
dualism to  collectivism  can  conveniently  be  classed 
under  four  main  headings. 

A.  The  gradual  transference  of  land  and  capital 
from  individual  to  collective  ownership.  Under 
this  head  arise  the  questions  of  Land  Nationalization 
and  State  and  Municipal  Trading  with  the  allied  prob- 
lems of  Agricultural  Depopulation  and  Urban  and  Rural 
Housing. 

On  these  subjects  should  be  read  Land  Nationaliza- 
tion, by  Alfred  R.  Wallace,  and  Should  our  Railways  be 
Nationalized  ?  by  W.  Cunningham.  Progress  and  Poverty , 
by  Henry  George,  is  a  book  which,  although  it  is  not 
professedly  Socialist  and  contains  many  inaccuracies 
due  to  the  author's  limited  economic  outlook,  must  yet 
be  recommended,  if  only  on  the  strength  of  the  wide 


and  successful  appeal  it  has  made  in  the  past;  and  the 
second  essay  in  Karl  Kautsky's  Social  Revolution  is  an 
illuminating  discussion  of  the  problems  of  construction 
which  would  confront  a  Socialist  party  in  power. 

On  the  movement  towards  an  integration  of  indus- 
try, see  The  Trust  Problem,  by  Professor  Jenks;  and  The 
Trust  Movement  in  British  Industry,  by  H.  W.  Macrosty, 
is  exhaustive  in  its  department.  Bernard  Shaw's  Com- 
mon Sense  of  Municipal  Trading,  Mind  your  own  Business, 
by  R.  B.  Suthers,  and  The  Case  for  Municipal  Drink 
Trade,  by  E.  R.  Pease,  are  the  best  books  on  municipal 
ownership.  The  last  named  is  valuable  for  its  examin- 
ation and  rejection  of  "  local  veto  "  and  "  prohibition  " 
proposals. 

B.  The  collective  regulation  of  industry.  This 
IS  often  regarded  by  Socialists  as  merely  a  policy  of 
opportunism,  and  as  a  mitigation  of  the  evils  of  the 
present  industrial  system.  But  it  is  important  in  view 
of  the  enforcement  of  a  National  Minimum  and  the 
protection  of  the  Standard  of  Life  of  particular  sec- 
tions; and,  moreover,  as  being  the  department  in  which 
collectivist  principles  have  been  and  are  being  most 
effectively  applied. 

Under  this  section  come  such  problems  as  are  pre- 
sented by  strikes,  unemployment  and  sweating,  and 
they  are  perhaps  most  completely  dealt  with  in  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Webb's  books.  History  of  Trade  Unionism, 
Industrial  Democracy,  Problems  of  Modern  Industry,  and 
The  Case  for  the  Factory  Acts,  In  addition  to  these. 
The  Eight  Hours  Day,  by  S.  Webb  and  H.  Cox,  and  the 
Fabian  Tract,  Case  for  a  Legal  Minimum  Wage,  deal  with 
two  of  the  most  important  proposals  for  immediate 
State  intervention. 

C.  Absorption  by  State  of  unearned  income, 
derived  from  individual  ownership  and  control  of  the 
means  of  production.  This  brings  up  all  the  problems 
of  taxation,  which  are  discussed  with  great  lucidity 
and  wealth  of  information  in  Riches  and  Poverty,  by 
L.  G.  Chiozza  Money;  whilst  the  theory  of  taxation  is 
discussed  in  Public  Finance^  by  C.  F.  Bastable. 


D.  Provision  for  needs  of  particular  sections 
of  the  community.  The  most  convenient  sources  on 
old  age  pensions  and  poor  law,  etc.,  are  the  various 
tracts  issued  by  the  Fabian  Society,  and  Old  Age  Pen- 
sions, by  Rogers  and  Millar,  can  also  be  recommended. 
Mankind  in  the  Making,  by  H.  G.  Wells,  contains  many 
valuable  proposals  for  the  organization  of  education 
generally.  On  the  protection  and  training  of  children 
Sir  John  Gorst's  book.  The  Children  of  the  State,  is  an 
extremely  suggestive  work. 

The  Political  Labor  Movement.  The  appear- 
ance of  a  Labor  Party  in  the  political  arena  is  an  event 
of  supreme  importance  to  Socialists.  The  Labor  Party, 
by  Conrad  Noel,  supplies  the  most  salient  information 
in  regard  to  the  past  history  and  present  position  of 
the  political  proletarian  movement.  In  addition  to 
these  may  be  mentioned  The  Political  Reorganization  of 
the  People,  by  W.  S.  Sanders,  and  the  Fabian  Tract, 
A  Policy  for  the  Labor  Party, 

UTOPIAN    DESCRIPTIONS    OF    THE    SOCIETY 
OF    THE    FUTURE 

have  always  assumed  a  position  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  Socialistic  literature.  They  perform  a 
most  valuable  function  both  inside  and  outside  the 
movement,  stimulating  the  imagination  of  the  worker 
with  a  picture  of  his  aims  materialized  and  at  the 
same  time  throwing  into  relief  the  false  ideals  and 
sordid  misery  of  present-day  life.  But  it  must  always 
Mk  be  remembered  that  they  are  nothing  more  than  the 
'^  speculative  dreams  of  certain  individuals  and  as  prac- 
tical systems  of  society  are  inevitably  incomplete,  and 
to  some  extent  misleading.  The  task  of  choosing  be- 
tween the  nlany  Utopias  that  have  been  published  is 
rendered  difficult  by  the  fact  that  their  value  is  depen- 
dent on  the  imaginative  sympathies  of  the  particular 
reader.  But  the  following  are  perhaps  the  most  at- 
tractive that  have  appeared  in  recent  years.  News 
from  Nowhere,  by  William  Morris,  which  is  a  classic; 
Looking  Backward,  with  its  sequel  Equality,  by  Edward 
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Bellamy;  and  A  Modern  UtopiUy  by  H.  G.  Wells.  This 
last  was  published  in  1905,  and  may  be  said  to  present 
a  practically  up  to  date  picture  of  a  World  State  em- 
bodying many  Socialist  ideals. 

Before  bringing  this  pamphlet  to  an  end  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  mention  a  few  books  which  can  only  be 
classed  as 

GENERAL    PROPAGANDIST    LITERATURE. 

The  following  are  specially  calculated  to  appeal  to 
the  unconverted  by  bringing  home  more  forcibly  and 
realistically  than  any  statistics  the  terrible  actualities 
of  modern  civilization.  No.  5  John  Street,  by  R.  White- 
ing ;  The  Dream  of  John  Ball,  which  contains  what  is 
perhaps  the  finest  exposition  of  Socialist  ethics  in  the 
language,  and  Signs  of  Change,  by  William  Morris ;  In 
the  Days  of  the  Cornet,  by  H.  G.  Wells;  England's  Ideal, 
by  Edward  Carpenter;  The  Island,  by  R.  Whiteing; 
Yeast  and  Alton  Locke,  by  Charles  Kingsley ;  The  Ju7igle, 
by  Upton  Sinclair;  and  Slavery,  by  Bart  Kennedy. 

This  practically  completes  our  account  of  the  general 
literature  of  and  connected  with  Socialism.  Beyond 
this  one  may  go  on  to  the  serious  and  sustained  study 
of  particular  applications  of  the  principle,  when  it  is  no 
longer  a  question  of  selecting  particular  books  but  a 
comprehensive  mastery  of  all  that  has  been  written  on 
the  point  under  examination. 

A  fairly  complete  bibliography  on  social  and  econ- 
omic subjects  will  be  found  in  What  to  Read  (Fabian 
Tract  No.  29)  and  the  appendix  thereto,  More  Books  to 
Read, 

Before  concluding  it  is  necessary  to  explain  certain 
omissions.  For  example,  Fabian  Tracts  have  received 
comparatively  little  attention.  Certain  specific  ones 
have  been  mentioned,  where  they  are  the  only  or  pre- 
eminently the  best  publications  on  a  subject ;  but  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  enquirer  will  find  them  all  well 
worth  studying,  embodying  as  they  do  the  results  of 
much  careful  sociological  and  economic  research. 
Again,  all  the  works  of  Marx,  with  the  exception  of 


the  famous  Communist  Manifesto,  have  been  omitted. 
This  has  been  done,  not  from  any  failure  to  appreciate 
the  enormous  value  of  these  works  in  their  day,  but 
because  of  the  effectual  accomplishment  of  their  aim. 
Lapse  of  time  has  already  rendered  Das  Kapital  obsolete 
in  many  respects,  and  its  economic  theories  are  fast 
becoming  superseded  by  more  accurate  generalizations. 
Hence  its  inclusion  here  would  necessitate  also  the 
inclusion  of  a  whole  new  class  of  Socialist  literature 
criticizing  Marxian  methods  and  Marxian  economics. 
And  so,  while  this  work  still  retains,  and  always  will 
retain,  a  unique  position  as  the  classic  par  excellence  of 
Socialism,  yet  its  most  permanent  and  valuable  ideas 
are  best  conveyed  to  the  modern  reader  through  the 
works  of  later  writers  who  have  absorbed  its  teaching 
and  gained  their  inspiration  from  its  pages. 
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Socialism  and  Christianity. 


"  I  seriously  believe  that  Christianity  is  the  only  foundation  of  Socialism,  and 
that  a  true  Socialism  is  the  necessary  result  of  a  sound  Christianity." 

Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  1849. 

.^ 

It  is  extraordinary  how  little  many  Christian  people  realize  the 
meaning  of  their _own  religion,  so  that  they  are  actually  shocked 
very  often  at  Socialism  ;  and  yet  all  the  while  Socialism  is  doing 
Just  the  very  work  which  they  have  been  commanded  by  their 
Master  to  do.  This  fact  is  so  obvious  that  no  representative  and 
responsible  Christian  body  can  be  found  to  deny  it. 

Take  as  an  example  of  this  the  most  representative  official 
English  religious  gathering  possible — the  Pan-Anglican  Conference 
of  Bishops  which  met  at  Lambeth  just  twenty  years  ago.  These 
prelates,  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  belonging  by  birth  to 
the  propertied  classes,  by  station  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  by 
tradition  to  the  Tory  Party,  made  a  solemn  pronouncement  on  the 
subject  of  Socialism.  Here,  if  anywhere,  we  should  find  a  denial 
that  Socialism  was  Christian.  But  no  1  They  turned  and  blessed 
it.     Here  are  the  words  of  their  Encyclical : — 

The  Christian  Church  is  bound,  following  the  teaching  of  her  Master,  to  aid 
every  wise  endeavor  which  has  for  its  object  the  material  and  the  moral  welfare  of  the 
poor.  Her  Master  taught  her  that  all  men  arc  brethren,  not  because  they  share  the 
same  blood,  but  because  they  have  a  common  heavenly  Father.  He  further  taught 
her  that  if  any  members  of  this  spiritual  family  were  greater,  richer,  or  better  than  the 
rest,  they  were  bound  to  use  their  special  means  or  ability  in  the  service  of  the 
whole.  ...  It  will  contribute  no  little  to  draw  together  the  various  classes  of 
society  if  the  clergy  endeavor  in  sermons  and  lectures  to  set  forth  the  true  principle 
of  society,  showing  how  Property  is  a  trust  to  be  administered  for  the  good  of 
Humanity,  and  how  much  of  what  is  good  and  true  in  Socialism  is  to  be  found  in  the 
precepts  of  Christ.* 

So,  then,  in  1888,  when  there  was  no  Clarion  and  no  Labor 
Party,  we  parsons  were  told  in  the  most  solemn  way  by  our  official 
leaders  that  we  were  to  be  social  reformers,  to  preach  the  Brother- 
hood of  Man,  and  to  show  "  how  much  of  what  is  good  and  true  in 
Socialism  is  to  be  found  in  the  precepts  of  Christ."  In  writing  this 
tract,  therefore^l  am  but  obeying  the  instructions  of  my  Fathers  in 
God. 

An  old  agricultural  laborer  once  admitted  to  me  that  Socialism 
was  "all  backed  by  Scripture";  and  I  need  hardly  remind  anyone 
who  reads  his  Bible,  that  if  I  were  to  put  down  every  passage  that 

•  The  next  Conference,  that  of  1897,  endorsed  this  view  and,  in  fact,  distinctly 
strengthened  it.     So  did  the  last  Lambeth  Conference  in  1908. 


makes  for  Socialism,  I  should  want  a  pamphlet  several  sizes  larger 
than  this.  But  nothing  is  more  futile  than  the  unintelligent  sling- 
ing of  texts  ;  and  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  strictly  to  the 
central  features  of  Christianity,  and  not  pick  out  chance  sayings 
here  and  there,  since  that  could  be  done  with  the  writings  of  every 
great  moral  teacher  that  has  ever  lived.  Christianity  is  different. 
It  does  not  only  provide  a  few  noble  sayings  that  Socialists  would 
welcome.     It  is  Socialism,  and  a  good  deal  more. 

And  because  I  have  only  space  for  the  central  features  of  the 
Christian  faith,  I  must  pass  over  the  magnificent  utterances  of  the 
Old  Testament  prophets  and  confine  myself  to  the  strictly  Christian 
documents,  and  in  these  to  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Christ  and  His 
Apostles,  with  a  reference  to  some  leading  principles  of  the  Church 
universal. 

How   Christ   Came. 

How  did  Christ  come  into  the  world  ?  That  is  the  most  impor- 
tant point  of  all,  the  most  central.  We  Christians  believe  that  God 
the  Son  became  man.  He  could  have  come  in  any  class  He  chose, 
and  the  Jews  expected  the  Messiah  to  appear  as  a  great  Prince.  If 
Christ  had  come  thus,  as  an  Oriental  potentate,  in  pomp  and  luxury, 
with  a  crowded  harem  and  troops  of  soldiers,  the  influential  Jews  of 
the  day  would  have  welcomed  Him.  But  He  was  born  in  a  stable. 
He  came  as  a  working  man.  He  worked  at  His  own  trade  till  He 
was  thirty :  and  then,  choosing  other  working  men  as  His  com- 
panions, He  tramped  about  the  country  as  one  that  had  not  where 
to  lay  His  head ;  doing  innumerable  secular  works  of  mercy,  besides 
preaching  spiritual  regeneration ;  and  blessing  the  poor,  while  He 
condemned  the  rich  and  denounced  the  proud  teachers  and  leaders 
of  the  national  religion  ;  and,  after  three  years.  He  was  executed  by 
the  law  of  the  land,  because  He  preached  revolutionary  doctrines, 
which  the  common  people  "  heard  gladly,"  but  which  were  detested 
by  the  religious  authorities  of  the  day. 

This  was  not  only  a  reversal  of  all  that  the  Jews  expected,  but 
it  was  also  a  new  phenomenon  in  the  world's  history.  No  one 
before  had  ever  thought  of  setting  on  such  a  basis  the  message  of 
social  regeneration.  Nay,  even  the  noblest  of  Greek  philosophers, 
the  constructors  of  ideal  States,  had  utterly  failed  to  take  account  of 
labor,  and  had  based  their  ideal  republics  upon  slavery.  To  Plato, 
even,  the  masses  had  but  "half  a  soul";  while  Aristotle,  who  re- 
garded slaves  as  "  living  machines,"  and  women  as  nature's  failures 
to  produce  men,  wrote :  "  Certainly  there  may  be  some  honest 
slaves  and  women  ;  nevertheless  it  may  be  said  that  woman  gene- 
rally belongs  to  an  inferior  species,  while  a  slave  is  an  utterly 
despicable  being"  (Poltt.  i,  13).  And  in  Athens,  B.C.  309,  the  slaves 
are  said  to  have  numbered  400,000  out  of  a  total  population  of 
515,000. 

But  by  the  Incarnation  not  only  was  labor  given  its  true 
position,  but  the  unity  of  the  whole  human  race  was  proclaimed. 
Humanity  in  its  solidarity  was  taken  upon  Himself  by  the  Divine 
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Word,  and  every  human  being  declared  to  be  an  infinitely  sacred 
and  precious  thing,  with  transcendent  rights  to  the  fullest  develop- 
ment. 

Everybody   Knew   It. 

Nor  was  there  any  doubt  about  it  from  the  first.  Christ's 
Mother  knew  it  as  soon  as  she  knew  that  He  was  to  be  born  of  her  ; 
and  she  sang  that  revolutionary  hymn,  the  Magnificat^  which  is  still, 
curious  to  relate,  repeated  every  day  at  Evensong  in  church  :  "  He 
hath  scattered  the  proud  in  the  imagination  of  their  hearts,  He  hath 

{)ut  down  the  mighty  from  their  seats.  And  hath  exalted  them  of 
ow  degree.  He  hath  filled  the  hungry  with  good  things,  And 
the  rich  He  hath  sent  empty  away  "  (Z«y^^  i,  51-3).  And  at  His 
Nativity  there  was  a  similar  demonstration  of  social  fellowship  as 
inseparable  from  true  religion  :  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,"  the 
angels  sang,  ''  Peace  on  earth  ;  Goodwill  among  men." 

The  man  who  was  sent  as  Christ's  forerunner,  to  prepare  the  way 
before  Him,  knew  it  also.  "Every  valley  shall  be  filled,"  he  cried 
{Luke  iii,  5),  "  and  every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be  brought  low," 
putting  the  levelling  principle  in  a  nutshell.  And  when  the  people 
asked  him  what  they  ought  to  do,  he  just  told  them  to  practise  com- 
munism :  "  He  that  hath  two  coats  let  him  impart  to  him  that  hath 
none,  and  he  that  hath  food  let  him  do  likewise"  (Luke  iii,  11,  r.v.).* 
Is  it  not  just  what  Socialists  are  trying  to  do — to  level  up  the  valleys, 
to  scatter  the  proud,  to  fill  the  hungry  by  an  equal  distribution, 
— and  to  change  an  unchristian  state  of  society,  under  which  it  is 
the  poor  who  are  sent  empty  away  ?  ^ 

The  first  public  utterance  of  our  Lord  Himself  proclaimed  the 
same  social  revolution.  On  that  solemn  occasion  when  He  began 
His  mission.  He  went  into  the  Synagogue  at  Nazareth  ;  He  took  the 
roll  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and,  out  of  all  the  sayings  therein,  He 
chose  this  one  :  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  Because  He 
anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  to  the  poor  :  He  hath  sent  me 
to  proclaim  release  to  the  captives.  And  recovering  of  sight  to  the 
blind.  To  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised,  To  proclaim  the 
acceptable  year  of  the  Lord"  {Luke  iv,  18,  r.v.).  Could  anything  be 
more  significant  ? 

Wanted,  Orthodoxy. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  question.  What  did  Christ  Himself  teach  ? 
He  taught  much  about  God,  but  He  also  taught  much  about  men.f 
Religion  has  these  two  sides,  and  both  are  of  immense  importance.! 

*  I  quote  fi-om  the  Revised  Version  when  it  seems  to  bring  out  best  the  meaning 
of  the  original.  '^ 

t  Let  it  be  clearly  understood.  This  Tract  is  not  written  to  belittle  the  Godward 
side  of  religion,  or  to  condone  that  lack  of  spirituality  which  is  too  common  already. 
But  its  subject  is  the  Duty  to  our  Neighbor  which  is  as  much  neglected  as  the  Duty 
to  God. 

X  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  great  Pagan  writer,  Lucian,  was  as  much  struck  by 
the  social  as  by  the  theological  side  of  the  new  religion.  In  the  passage  where 
he  notices  the  existence  of  Christianity,  he  remarks  :  "  It  was  impressed  on  them  by 
their  original  lawgiver  that  they  are  all  brothers,  from  the  moment  that  they  are  con- 


We  hear,  and  we  need  to  hear,  a  great  deal  about  our  Duty  to  God ; 
but  how  about  that  other  Duty  which  our  Lord  declared  to  be  "like 
unto  it" — the  Duty  to  our  Neighbor?  The  Church  Catechism* 
teaches  all  its  little  children  that  it  is  just  as  imperative  to  love  our 
neighbor  as  ourself  as  to  love  God.  And  surely  what  we  have  to 
show  Christian  folk  is  not  that  we  want  them  to  embrace  some 
strange  new  form  of  Christianity,  but  that  we  want  them  to  be  faith- 
ful to  the  old  ;  not  to  give  up  their  faith,  but  to  hold  it  in  all  its  ful- 
ness ;  not  to  be  unorthodox,  but  to  be  really  orthodox — orthodox 
about  this  Duty  to  their  Neighbor,  which  St.  John,  the  most  pro- 
foundly spiritual  of  all  the  Bible  writers,  declares  to  come  before  the 
Duty  to  God  :  *' For  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath 
seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?"  (i  John  iv,  20). 
What,  then,  was  the  social  teaching  of  that  Man,  who  came  to 
reveal  God  to  men,  and  yet  whom  St.  Peter  described  afterwards 
{Acts  X,  38)  as  one  who  "  went  about  doing  good  "  ?  We  will  take 
the  four  most  prominent  forms  of  His  teaching — His  Signs,  His 
Parables,  His  Sermon,  His  Prayer. 

Christ's  Signs. 

Very  often  when  we  go  into  church  we  find  the  congregation 
singing  some  hymn  which  expresses  the  utmost  weariness  of  life  and 
the  keenest  desire  to  die  and  pass  to  the  "  better  land."  Stout  old 
gentlemen  and  smart  young  women  sing  it  lustily  ;  and  we  know 
that  tjhey  are  singing  a  lie  ;  for  if  they  were  told  that  they  were  to 
die  to-morrow,  they  would  not  find  it  at  all  weary  "  waiting  here." 
That  is  an  instance  of  the  heresy  of  modern  popular  religion.  Christ 
taught  exactly  the  opposite.  The  vast  majority  of  His  miracles 
restored  men  to  health  and  life,  and  enabled  them  to  go  back  to 
their  work,  and  to  enjoy  the  measure  of  life  which  God  allots  to 
mankind.  Death  in  old  age,  when  a  man's  work  is  done,  is  not  a 
sad  thing  ;  but  death  in  youth,  or  in  the  prime  of  life,  is  piteous, 
horrible,  abnormal  ;  and  so  are  sickness  and  deformity. 

Christ,  then,  devoted  a  large  portion  of  His  time  to  fighting 
against  disease  and  premature  death,  and  He  wept  when  a  friend 
had  been  carried  off  in  his  prime.  Our  Bible  often  calls  these 
acts  miracles  ;  but  this  is  a  mistranslation  of  the  original  Greek, 
which  calls  them  signs — that  is,  significant  acts.  If  we,  then,  realize 
their  significance,  if  we  are  imitators  of  Christ  in  this,  too,  according 
to  our  power,  we  shall  heal  sickness,  and  fight  against  disease  and  • 
death,  in  the  workshop  and  in  the  slum  dwelling  ;  since  all  sanitary 
and  social  reform  is  but  carrying  out  on  a  larger  scale  the  signs  which 
our  Lord  wrought  for  our  example.!     For  instance,  of  the  children 

verted.  ...  All  this  they  take  quite  on  trust,  with  the  result  that  they  despise  all 
worldly  goods  alike,  regarding  them  merely  as  common  property."  Lucian's  Works 
(H.  W.  and  F.  G.  Fowler's  translation),  vol.  iv.  p.  83. 

*  For  a  Socialist  study  of  the  Catechism  see  Mr.  Stewart  Headlam's  Laws  «/ 
Eternal  Life  (London,  Guild  of  St.  Matthew,  376  Strand,  W.C.,  3d.). 

t  "  He  that  believeth  on  me,  the  works  that  I  do  shall  he  do  also ;  and  greater 
works  than  these  shall  he  do ;  because  I  go  unto  the  Father"  (^John  xiv,  12). 


that  are  born  in  the  working  classes,  about  one-half  die*  before  they 
are  five  years  old.  And  yet,  if  we  even  offend  or  despise  one  of 
these  little  ones,  He  tells  us  {Matt,  xviii)  it  were  better  for  us  that 
we  were  cast  into  the  sea  with  a  millstone  about  our  neck  !  It  is 
surely  no  empty  form  that  to  the  most  respectable  congregations  it 
is  said  from  the  altar  Sunday  after  Sunday,  "  Thou  shalt  do  no 
murder."  For  we  are  all  sharers  in  this  ghastly  holocaust,  and  the 
blood  is  on  our  hands,  unless  we  are  laboring  with  all  our  power  to 
prevent  it. 

But,  further,  we  learn  from  the  signs  of  Christ  not  only  to  save 
life  and  health,  but  to  increase  its  comfort,  as  He  did  at  the  feeding 
of  the  multitudes — and  its  merriment,  as  He  did  at  the  Cana  marriage 
feast. 

Christ's   Parables. 

Many  of  the  Parables,  too,  deal  with  social  questions.  Many  are 
terrific  attacks  on  money-making,  and  one  was  the  inspiration  of 
that  epoch-making  treatise  on  economics,  Ruskin's  "  Unto  This 
Last."  Another  was  commonly  supposed  to  be  difficult  only  because 
people  did  not  see  that  money,  the  "  Mammon  of  unrighteousness," 
must  be  used  so  as  to  make  friends — not  of  Mammon,  but  of  men,f 
and  not  enemies — a  Socialist  moral,  as  Archbishop  Trench  himself 
explained  in  his  standard  work  on  the  Parables. 

Another,  that  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  it  is  very  necessary  to 
remember  for  this  reason  :  that  it  gives  an  entirely  new  meaning  to 
the  word  ''  neighbor."  When  the  Jew  said  "  Love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself,"  he  only  meant  "  Love  thy  people,"  thine  own  tribe,  as  was 
taught  in  the  Old  Testament.!  But  when  Jesus,  in  answer  to  the 
question  "  Who  is  my  neighbor  ?  "  {Luke  x,  29)  told  the  story  of  the 
Good  Samaritan,  He  expressly  showed  that  He  meant  by  neighbor 
every  human  being  all  the  world  over,  including  "  enemies "  even. 
Now,  as  there  is  no  other  reference  to  the  Golden  Rule  in  the  Old 
Testament  but  this  one  in  Leviticus,  which  confines  it  to  relations, 
it  is  not  really  true  to  say  that  our  Lord,  in  saying  "  Love  thy 
neighbor,"  etc.,  and  "  Do  to  others,"  etc.,  was  only  repeating  an  Old 
Testament  maxim.     It  was,  as  He  said,  "  a  new  commandment."^ 

And  here  I  would  point  out  the  meaning  of  a  whole  series  which 
are  called  the  "  Parables  of  the  Kingdom."  They  expressly  confute 
the  common  notion  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  something  only 
in  the  next  world,  and  that  men  are  set  only  to  save  what  Kingsley 
called  "  their  own  dirty  souls."  For  these  Parables  are  quite 
unintelligible  unless  we  believe  that  our  Lord  came  to  found  a  great 

*  According  to  Dr.  Playfair,  55  per  cent.,  as  against  18  per  cent,  among  the  rich. 

t  "  Make  to  yourselves  friends  by  means  o/ihc  mammon  "  (Zi/i/  xvi,  9,  R.V.). 

X  "  Thou  shalt  not  avenge,  nor  bear  any  grudge  against  the  children  of  thy 
people,  but  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  "  (^Leviticus  xix,  18). 

§  "A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you.  That  ye  love  one  another  "  (^JokH  xiii, 
34).  Maundy  Thursday  owes  its  name  to  this  novum  mandatum^  or  new  command- 
ment. The  three  chapters  of  this  Great  Discourse  (^ohn  xiii  to  xvi)  should  be  care- 
fully studied. 
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human  Brotherhood,  a  kingdom  which  He  called  His  Church,  here 
on  the  earth.  He  came  expressly  to  found  this  society,  of  which 
the  New  Testament  is  so  full ;  He  came  thus  on  a  social  mission  to 
bind  men  together  in  love,  as  well  as  to  purify  their  individual  souls. 
And  so  He  said  that  this  "  Kingdom  of  Heaven  "  was  like  a  draw- 
net  {Matt,  xiii,  47),  not  consisting  only  of  converted  persons,  but 
of  every  kind  ;  and  like  a  field  (xiii,  24)  where  the  tares  and  wheat 
grow  together  ;  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  (xiii,  31)  in  the  way.it 
should  grow  ;  and  like  leaven  (xiii,  33)  which  should  spread  till  it 
had  made  the  whole  world  good. 

But  the  last  parable  He  ever  uttered  is  the  most  important  of  all ; 
because  in  it  He  told  men  by  what  they  were  to  be  judged  at  the 
Last  Day.  If  we  know  how  we  shall  be  judged,  then  we  know  what 
we  have  to  do — how  we  are  to  be  true  Christians.  And  what  does 
this  great  Parable  of  the  Judgment  (Matt,  xxv,  31-46)  tell  us  will 
settle  our  fate  in  the  next  world  ?  Extraordinary  to  relate,  it  is  just 
the  opposite  to  what  the  professedly  religious  world  has  been  saying, 
and  just  the  very  thing  that  the  Socialists  teach.  We  shall  be  saved 
or  condemned  according  to  our  acts  of  social  service,  Christ  tells  us, 
saying  nothing  about  church-going,  or  conversion,  or  orthodoxy  ; 
for  these  latter  are  nothing  unless  they  are  so  genuine  as  to  have  a 
practical  result.  "  Faith  without  works  is  dead  "  (James  ii,  14-26). 
We  shall  be  placed  on  His  right  hand  if  we  have  fed  and  clothed 
and  helped  others — not  merely  among  our  own  friends,  for  sinners 
do  that  *  but  those  who  cannot  help  themselves  ;  and  our  Lord,  in 
a  magnificent  passage,  asserts  the  solidarity  of  all  mankind  in  Him, 
by  identifying  Himself  even  with  the  poor  wretch  in  an  unspeakable 
Eastern  prison.  Then,  turning  to  those  on  His  left,  He  says : 
"  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  the  eternal  fire,"  not  because  you 
were  heathens  or  agnostics,  but  because  "  I  was  an  hungered  and 
ye  gave  me  no  meat :  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  no  drink  :  I 
was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  not  in  ;  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me 
not ;  sick  and  in  prison,  and  ye  visited  me  not.  .  .  .  Inasmuch 
as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  these  least,  ye  did  it  not  unto  me."t 

Christ's   Sermon. 

And  this  great  principle,  that  what  we  do  is  of  far  more  import- 
ance than  what  we  profess,  is  made  the  clinching  passage  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt,  vii,  16-26) — '*By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them.  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me  Lord,  Lord,  shall 
enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of 
my  Father."     What  that  Will  is  we  shall  see  further  on.     But  here 


•  •*  For  if  ye  love  them  which  love  you,  what  thank  have  ye  ?  for  sinners  also 
Icve  those  that  love  them.  And  if  ye  do  good  to  them  which  do  good  to  you,  what 
thank  have  ye  ?  for  sinners  also  do  even  the  same.  And  if  ye  lend  to  them  of  whom 
ye  hope  to  receive,  what  thank  have  ye  ?  for  sinners  also  lend  to  sinners,  to  receive  as 
much  again  "  (JLuie  vi,  32-4). 

t  St.  Basil,  in  his  Homily  on  Riches,  shows  the  feeling  of  the  early  Church  about 
this  parable  when  he  says  :  "  The  robber  is  not  even  arraigned  [at  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment], but  the  imsocialist  \_ho  akoinonetos']  is  condemned  \^Aatakrinetai'].'* 


I  will  point  out  how  this  Sermon  directly  contradicts  modern  indi- 
vidualism, both  secular  and  religious. 

Our  religious  individualism  is  condemned  in  three  prominent 
characteristics — its  self-righteous  censoriousness  ("  Judge  not  .  .  . 
Thou  hypocrite,  first  cast  out  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye" — vii, 
1-5);  its  parade  of  "  charity,"  falsely  so  called,  and  subscription  lists 
(''But  when  thou  doest  alms,  let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy 
right  hand  doeth  :  that  thine  alms  may  be  in  secret  :  and  thy 
Father  which  seeth  in  secret  shall  recompense  thee  "  *) ;  its  love  of 
cant  ("  And  when  thou  prayest  thou  shalt  not  be  as  the  hypocrites 
are  ;  for  they  love  to  pray  standing  in  the  synagogues  and  in  the 
corners  of  the  streets" — vi,  5,  6). 

And  now  for  what  the  Sermon  says  about  secular  individualism. 
Here  are  the  Beatitudes,  with  which  the  Sermon  begins,  printed  by 
Ruskin  side  by  side  with  their  modern  perversions  : — 


Christ. 

Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit  :  f  for 
theirs  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Blessed  are  they  that  mourn  :  for  they 
shall  be  comforted. 

Blessed  are  the  meek  :  for  they  shall 
inherit  the  earth. 

Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness  (dikaiosune  J)  ; 
for  they  shall  be  filled. 

Blessed  are  the  merciful ;  for  they 
shall  obtain  mercy. 

Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart :  for 
ihey  shall  see  God. 

Blessed  are  the  peacemakers :  for 
they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God. 


Present-day. 

Blessed  are  the  rich  in  flesh  :  for 
theirs  is  the  Kingdom  of  Earth, 

Blessed  are  they  that  are  merry  ;  and 
laugh  the  last. 

Blessed  are  the  proud  :  in  that  they 
have  inherited  the  earth. 

Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger 
and  thirst  after  unrighteousness  (in- 
justice) :  in  that  they  shall  divide  its 
mammon. 

Blessed  are  the  merciless :  for  they 
.shall  obtain  money. 

Blessed  are  the  foul  in  heart :  for  they 
shall  see  no  God. 

Blessed  are  the  war-makers  :  for  they 
shall  be  adored  by  the  children  of  men. 


To  which  one  might  add  two  further  parallels  to  the  two  remain- 
ing Beatitudes  : — 


Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted 
for  righteousness'  sake  :  for  theirs  is  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall  revile 
you,  and  persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all 
manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely  for 
my  sake. 


Blessed  are  those  who  persecute  the 
lovers  of  justice  :  for  they  prevent  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Blessed  are  ye,  when  the  Press  shall 
speak  well  of  you,  and  praise  you  ;  for 
so  did  their  fathers  to  the  false  pro- 
phets. 


Besides  this,  the  following  principles  are  also  taught  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount :  Love  of  our  enemies,  anger  being  a  form  of 
murder  [Luke  vi,  27  ;  Matt,  v,  21-44)  I  affirmation  instead  of  oaths  ; 


*  Matt,  vi,  1-4,  R.v.  Not  "  Shall  reward  thee  openly"  which  is  a  late  addition 
by  some  scribe  who  hankered  after  antithesis  and  so  destroyed  the  real  point. 

f  St.  Luke  has  simply  "the  poor,"  and  follows  immediately  with  "Woe  unto  you 
that  are  rich  ";  and  scholars  think  that  St.  Luke  gives  the  original  which  was  modi- 
fied by  St.  Matthew.  (See,  e^g.^  The  Study  of  the  Gospels^  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster. 
PP-  70)^')  "  Poor  in  spirit,"  of  course,  does  not  mean  poor-spirited,  but  simply  the  not 
caring  about  private  property.  Poverty  in  Christ's  time  did  not  imply  pauperism  or 
degradation^  but  such  a  simple  life  as  the  fishermen-apostles  hved, 

\  I.e.  "  justice  "  :  see  p.  15. 
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avoidance  of  capital  punishment,  and  of  all  litigation  and  retaliation 
{Matt.  V,  33-41) ;  a  warning  that  we  are  not  to  insist  on  the  "  rights 
of  property  "  (v,  40) ;  a  command  to  give  to  every  one  that  asks  our 
help  (v,  42)  ;  a  command  to  lend  without  asking  interest  or  even 
the  principal  back  (Luke  vi,  34,  35)  ;  the  wrongfulness  of  all  forms 
of  *' making  money  "  (il:/^//.  vi,  19-21),  and  the  consequent  impos- 
sibility of  serving  God  if  we  serve  Mammon  (vi,  24)  ;  that  "  thrift " 
is  not  the  right  way  to  abolish  poverty  (vi,  25-34).  ^"t  that  God 
wishes  all  men  to  have  good  food,  and  drink,  and  beautiful  clothes 
(vi,  29-32),  without  either  the  grinding  worry  of  poverty  or  the 
deadening  lust  of  riches  (vi,  24,  31,  34)  ;  and  that  this  happy  state  of 
things  is  to  be  obtained  by  our  seeking,  first  of  all,  two  things — 
the  holy  brotherhood  and  the  justice  of  God.  "  Seek  ye  first  the 
Kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you  "  (vi,  33).  Seek  ye  first  the  divine  society  and  the 
divine  justice,  and  all  these  things — clothes  more  beautiful  than 
Solomon's,  and  good  food  and  drink — shall  be  added  unto  you.  Be 
social,  godly,  just,  and  you  shall  have  Utopia.  But  the  modern 
world  is  anti-social,  selfish,  unjust,  and  we  have — London  ! 

It  may  be  urged  that  some  of  these  precepts  of  the  Sermon  are 
ideal,  and  not  practicable  under  present  conditions.  This  is  true. 
But  it  proves  that  a  social  system  under  which  the  precepts  of  Christ 
cannot  be  carried  out  is  not  a  system  which  Christians  can  be  content 
with.  Christianity  is  in  fact  far  ahead  of  us  ;  and  we  have  to  assist 
in  developing  society  in  the  direction  of  this  ideal.  So  far  as  we  can 
see,  that  direction  is  also  the  direction  of  Socialism  ;  although  as  man 
develops  from  his  present  rudimentary  condition  to  the  glorious 
future  which  evolution  and  the  Gospel  foretell,  he  may  pass  beyond 
the  ideal  of  present-day  Socialism  to  something  vaster  and  more 
sublime. 

Christ's    Prayer. 

A  prayer  is  generally  considered  a  particularly  "  other-worldly " 
thing,  or,  at  least,  when  it  is  concerned  with  this  world,  it  is  nearly 
always  selfish  and  limited,  like  the  prayers  children  are  taught — 
"  Bless  father  and  mother,  and  make  Tommy  a  good  boy,"  which 
curiously  illustrates  how  general  is  the  narrowing  of  modern  religion, 
and  grows  naturally  in  after  years  to — 

Bless  me  and  my  wife, 

My  son  and  his  wife, 

Us  four  and  no  more.      Amen. 

Our  Lord  gave  us  only  one  prayer,  and  that  quite  short,  for  He 
set  it  as  a  model  on  which  all  prayer  was  to  be  based.  How  far  we 
have  departed  from  that  model  will  be  clear  if  we  consider  its  clauses 
one  by  one. 

The  Lord's  prayer  was  originally  given  for  private  use.*  Here, 
then,  if  anywhere,  we  shall  find  Individualism  !  Let  us  see.  The 
Prayer  contains  seven  petitions  and  three  extra  clauses.    None  of 

•  '*  But  thou  when  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet,  and  when  thou  hast  shut 
thy  door,  pray  to  thy  Father  which  is  in  secret "  (Matt,  vi,  6). 
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these  ten  parts  are  individual  ;  all  are  social,  three  of  the  petitions 
are  distinctly  what  some  people  would  call  "worldly,"  while  the  three 
extra  clauses  are  specially  inserted  to  insure  the  social  application  ol 
the  rest. 

Opening  Clause. — "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven."  At  the 
very  outset  Individualism  is  renounced  ;  though  we  pray  "in  secret" 
we  have  to  say  "Our,"  and  to  include  all  humanity  in  our  prayer, 
approaching  God  as  the  common  Father  of  the  whole  human  family. 
And  no  one  can  say  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven  "  unless  he 
has  first  said  "  Our  brethren  which  are  on  the  earth." 

1ST  Petition. — "Hallowed  be  thy  Name."  The  first  Petition, 
like  the  two  next,  refers  to  this  world.  There  should  be  no  full-stops 
between  this  petition  and  "  In  earth  as  in  heaven."  In  Westcott 
and  Hort's  Greek  Testament,  which  represents  the  high-water  mark 
of  biblical  scholarship,  the  clauses  are  thus  printed  : — 

Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven : 
Hallowed  be  ihy  name, 
Thy  kingdom  come, 
Thy  will  be  done. 

In  earth  as  in  heaven  : 

How,  then,  is  God's  Name  to  be  hallowed  here  upon  the  earth  ? 
Certainly  not  by  a  state  of  things  under  which  in  London  alone 
1,400,000  people*  are  living  in  want  !  If  blasphemy  in  word  is 
wrong,  how  about  blasphemy  in  deed  f  Whenever  we  make  any 
earthly  matter  the  mirror  of  the  love  and  justice  of  God  we  are 
hallowing  His  Name,  for  we  are  vindicating  His  righteousness  ;  but 
where  is  the  love  or  justice  in  modern  trade,  or  politics,  or  diplomacy? 
Ask  a  City  man,  and  he  will  reply,  with  a  smile,  that  business  is 
business  ;  by  which  he  means  that  selfishness  must  be  supreme,  un- 
tinctured  by  any  thought  of  mutual  love  or  justice.  Indeed,  a  few 
years  ago,  before  the  Socialist  protest,  every  political  economist 
would  have  told  you  that  men  can  only  be  reckoned  with  as  "covetous 
machines."  Now,  this  is  the  real  blasphemy,  the  real  atheism  and 
materialism.  It  has  driven  thousands  of  working  men  into  revolt 
against  God,  because  they  felt  they  could  not  believe  in  a  loving 
Father  when  they  saw  the  blank  misery  and  oppression  all  around 
them.  Yet  God  made  the  country,  God  places  man  amid  lovely 
surroundings,  which  are  the  glory  and  delight  of  poet  and  artist  ; 
and  man,  modern  commercial  man,  has  made  the  hideous  modern 
town,  which  shuts  out  every  ennobling  influence  from  those  who 
have  to  live  in  it.  In  fact,  it  is  generally  admitted  by  the  most 
conservative  people  that  "the  devil  made  the  town" — that  prince  of 
jerry-builders!''  To  hallow  God's  name,  then,  we  must  make  the 
world  a  mirror  of  His  love  and  beauty  and  justice. 

2ND  AND  3RD  PETITIONS. — "Thy  Kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be 
done."  God  has  given  man  free-will  because  it  is  better  to  be  free 
and  imperfect  than  to  be  an  irreproachable  machine.  But  God's 
evolution  of  the  world  is  towards  perfection.    Therefore  Socialists 

*  Charles  Booth,  Lift  and  Labor ^  ii,  ao-i. 
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are  right  in  believing  in  Utopia  ;  and  as  Christians  we  are  bound  to 
be  Utopians.  People  often  object  that  we  are  dreamy,  unpractical 
people,  because  we  are  idealists.  But  everyone  who  says  the  Lord's 
Prayer  definitely  proclaims  himself  a  fellow-worker  with  God  for  a 
perfect  social  state  ;  he  prays  for  a  heaven  on  earth,  for  God's  will 
to  be  as  perfectly  done  here  as  it  is  in  heaven,  for  men  to  be  as  per- 
fect as  the  angels,  and  for  this  divine  evolution  to  take  a  social  form 
in  the  "Kingdom  of  God."  He  is  bound^  then,  to  believe  that  all 
our  struggles  for  social  and  moral  reform  are  leading  us  to  a  Utopia. 
As  Ruskin  says  :  "When  you  pray  'Thy  Kingdom  come,'  you  either 
want  it  to  come  or  you  don't.  If  you  don't,  you  should  not  pray  for 
it.  If  you  do,  you  must  do  more  than  pray  for  it — you  must  live  for 
it,  and  labor  for  the  Kingdom  of  God." 

2ND  Extra  Clause. — "  In  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven."  Our  Lord 
inserts  this  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  He  does  not  mean  us  to  use 
the  three  foregoing  petitions  in  an  unreal  or  other-worldly  sense. 

4TH  Petition. — "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread."  When  it  is 
evening,  and  the  day's  work  is  over,  you  are  still  bound  to  say  this 
prayer  ;  for  it  is  morning  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth,  and  there 
are  hungry  people  in  the  Antipodes.  When  your  larder  is  full,  you 
must  use  it  none  the  less  ;  for  it  is  not  "  Give  me,"  but  "  Give  us." 
And  it  is  not  "  Give  me  my  daily  seven-course  dinner  and  champagne," 
but  "  Give  us  our  daily  bread."  Here,  in  this  short  prayer,  Christ 
yet  found  room  for  a  thorough  statement  of  our  most  mundane 
needs — necessities  for  «//,  but  harmful  luxuries  for  no  one.  If,  then, 
a  rich  man  uses  this  prayer,  he  is  morally  bound  to  distribute  his 
excess,  from  his  luxury  to  supply  other  men's  necessities,  and  to 
labor  for  a  more  equal  distribution  of  wealth.*  For  what  one  man 
has  another  cannot  have,  and  every  penny  one  man  has  above  the 
average  product  of  society  forces  some  one  else  to  have  less,  and 
perhaps  to  lack  his  "daily  bread." 

5TH  Petition. — "  And  forgive  us  our  trespasses."  Well,  you  may 
say  here,  at  least,  is  something  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  Socialism  ! 
Hasn't  it  ?     Look  again. 

This  also  has  an  Extra  Clause  attached  to  it,  so  careful  was  our 
Lord  to  guard  against  Individualism — "  as  we  forgive  them  that 
trespass  against  us."  Here,  even  here,  then,  the  Christian  Faith  is 
social,  corporate,  reciprocal  ;  and  as  we  shall  be  judged  by  our  treat- 
ment of  our  brother,  so  by  our  conduct  towards  him  we  are  forgiven. 
Christ  never  allows  us  to  get  away  from  this  neighbor  of  ours. 
Therefore  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  modern  heresy  should 
have  raised  a  cry  directly  the  opposite  of  Christ's  principles.  "  No 
man  shall  come  between  me  and  my  God,"  is  that  cry — as  if  they 

*  See,  for  instance,  Luke  iii,  ii,  already  quoted  on  page  5,  "He  that  hath  two 
coats,"  etc. ;  James  ii,  15-17,  R.V.,  "If  a  brother  or  sister  be  naked,  and  in  lack  of 
daily  food,  and  one  of  you  say  unto  them,  Go  in  peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  filled  ;  and 
yet  ye  give  them  not  the  things  needful  to  the  body  ;  what  doth  it  profit  ?  Even  so 
faith,  if  it  have  not  works,  is  dead  in  itself";  and  also  i  John  iii,  17,  "  But  whose 
hath  the  world's  goods,"  etc.,  quoted  on  page  15. 
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would  make  private  property  even  of  the  Almighty  I  But  the 
teaching  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  that  every  man  shall  come  between 
me  and  God.  God  will  not  even  forgive  us,  unless  we  "  forgive  our 
debtors." 

6th  Petition. — "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation."  It  may  be 
objected  that  nothing  so  far  has  been  in  favor  of  Economic 
Socialism,  of  State  Collectivism.  That  is  quite  true  ;  for  if  our  Lord 
had  taught  economics,  instead  of  religion  with  its  two  great  Duties, 
He  would  never  have  led  the  world  to  brotherhood  at  all :  all  real 
economic  and  legislative  reform  has  been  the  cfect  of  moral 
regeneration  ;  it  can  never  be  its  cause.  True  Socialism  *  is  a  much 
larger  thing  than  Collectivism,  which  is  but  the  means  for  realizing 
it  under  present  conditions.  When  humanity  has  established  Col- 
lectivism, it  might  very  possibly  pass  on  to  Communism ;  and,  after 
some  centuries  of  Communism,  humanity  might  become  pure 
enough  to  live  without  laws  at  all,  which  would  really  be  Anarchism. 
Christ  taught  for  all  time  ;  and,  if  He  had  insisted  on  Collectivism, 
men  would  never  have  become  unselfish  enough  to  attain  it  ;  if 
they  had,  His  teaching  would  have  grown  out  of  date.  But  His 
teaching  and  His  example  are  always  in  advance  of  us,  and  thus  we 
are  able  to  develop. 

But  it  is  clear  to  my  mind  that  this  6th  Petition  teaches  us  to  be 
Collectivists  at  the  present  stage  of  the  evolution  of  society.  "  Lead 
us  not  into  temptation."  Clearly  if  we  twentieth  century  folk  were 
Anarchists,  we  should  be  living  in  overwhelming  temptation  ;  and 
if  you  and  [,  my  Socialist  friend,  were  living  as  Communists,  I  am 
afraid  we  should  find  that  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,  not  to  mention 
Levi  and  Cohen,  would  be  tempted  to  take  advantage  of  us.  But 
the  State  in  which  we  do  happen  to  live  is  Individualistic,  and  I 
need  hardly  remind  you  that  under  this  present  competitive  system 
the  atmosphere  of  temptation  is  terrific.  In  the  office  and  the 
workshop,  in  the  studio  and  behind  the  counter,  all  day  long  the 
voices  cry  :  "  Make  money,  honestly  if  you  can  ;  but,  at  all  events, 
make  money  I  If  you  want  to  get  on,  you  mustn't  mind  shoulder- 
ing So-and-so  out  of  the  way.  You  must  look  after  Number  One. 
Every  man  for  himself,  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost  !" 

Now,  I  think  this,  more  than  anything  else,  has  made  me  a 
Socialist.  I  know  that  money  is  the  main  cause  of  the  awful 
temptations  of  these  modern  times,  which  have  seriously  made  a 
new  gospel,  not  of  good-will  towards  men,  but  of  "Self-help";  and 
I  want  not  only  to  be  freed  from  this  temptation  myself,  but  I 
want  '*  us "  to  ^e  freed  from  it,  for  I  know  that  it  is  destroying  dl 
our  nobility  of  character.  If  I  want,  then,  mankind  not  to  be  led 
into  temptation,  I  cannot  support  the  present  competitive  system. 

*  "  The  method  of  Socialism  is  co-operation,  the  method  of  Individualism  is  com- 
petition. The  one  regards  man  as  working  with  man  for  a  common  end,  the  other 
regards  man  as  working  against  man  for  private  gain."  Socialism,  by  B.  F*.  Westcott, 
late  Bishop  of  Durham,  p.  4  (Price  id.  Christian  Social  Union  Pamphlet,  No.  3, 
from  Mowbray,  28  Margaret  Street,  W.).  See  also  Bishop  VVestcott's  The  Incarna- 
tion^ a  Revelation  of  Human  Duties  (S.P.C.K.,  Northuml)erland  Avenue,  6d.). 


Only  one  means  of  escape  can  I  see,  and  that  is  to  destroy  material 
competition,  which  every  page  of  the  Bible  condemns,  and  to 
establish,  so  far  as  possible,  the  collective  ownership  of  the  means  of 
production,  distribution,  and  exchange.  We  cannot  at  present  do 
away  with  money  in  some  form,  although  we  are  told  that  money  is  a 
root  of  all  evils  (i  Tt'm.  vi,  lo,  R.v.).  But  we  can,  by  putting  money 
into  the  common  purse,  minimise  the  temptation,  till  humanity  is 
ready  for  a  further  step.  Thus  are  we  to  apply  to  our  present  con- 
ditions the  eternal  principles  which  Christ  gave  us,  and  which  He 
gave  just  that  we  might  apply  them  from  age  to  age,  till  God's  will 
is  perfectly  done,  and  the  whole  lump  is  leavened.  Can  anyone  pro- 
duce a  better  way  of  doing  this  than  State  Socialism?  If  not,  then 
let  us  be  State  Socialists. 

Last  Petition. — "  But  deliver  us  from  evil."  Unsocial  Chris- 
tians have  to  learn  from  this  how  much  of  the  evil  is  social,  of  "  the 
world"  as  the  New  Testament  so  often  says,  using  the  word 
"  cosmos,'^  which  means  in  the  Greek  "  the  order  of  the  world,"  just 
as  we  say  "  the  present  social  system."  And  Materialistic  Socialists 
have  to  learn  that  it  is  Evil  from  which  we  have  to  be  delivered. 
Nothing  is  so  shallow  as  to  think  that  our  social  disorder  is  due  to 
economic  machinery  which  can  be  altered  without  any  change  in 
men's  hearts  ;  that  is  just  the  stupid  materialism  of  the  old  political 
economy  turned  inside  out.  Our  disorder  is  due  to  the  evil  which 
made  this  machinery  ;  it  continues  because  there  is  so  much  evil 
that  men  tolerate  this  machinery.  Our  statute-book  is  what  it  is 
because  men  are  what  they  are  :  Socialist  Acts  of  Parliament  are 
only  passed  as  men  become  more  social  ;  and  some  of  the  best  of 
those  Acts  are  a  dead-letter  to-day  because  men  are  too  selfish  to 
enforce  them.  When  there  is  less  evil  in  the  world,  less  of  that 
original  sin  for  which  the  modern  name  is  Individualism,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  will  the  Parliament  which  we  elect,  and  the  autocrats 
which  Slav  and  Teuton  working  men  hold  upon  their  thrones,  allow 
Socialism  to  be  established.  You  cannot,  it  is  most  true,  make 
humanity  good  till  you  have  made  its  environment  good  ;  but  it  is 
also  true  that  you  cannot  make  that  environment  good  till  you  have 
made  men  better.  The  two  must  improve  each  other.  And  the 
perfect  State  will  consist  of  perfect  men  and  women. 

Having  now  some  idea  of  the  drift  of  Christ's  teaching,  let  us 
consider  a  little  more  fully  the  two  leading  principles  of  Socialism — 
Brotherhood  and  Common  Wealth — in  the  light  of  the  whole  New 
Testament. 

Brotherhood. 

I  need  hardly  dwell  on  this.  Every  Christian  admits  it — in 
theory,  and  would  be  surprised  if  the  parson  addressed  his  flock  as 
"ladies  and  gentlemen"  instead  of  " brethren."  We  only  have  to 
make  Christians  true  to  the  religion  they  profess,  and  to  have 
the  same  religion  for  week-days  as  for  Sundays.  We  only  have 
to  make  the  respectable  church-goer  understand  that  it  is  really 
devilish  to  stand  aloof  from  those  whom  he  may  think  beneath 
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him,  since  St.  John  says  that  "In  this  the  children  of  God  are 
manifest,  and  the  children  of  the  devil  :  whosoever  doeth  not 
righteousness,  is  not  of  God,  neither  he  that  lovelh  not  his  brother" 
(l  John  iii,  lo). 

The  pity  of  it  is  that  many  a  professing  Christian  does  not  know 
anything  about  this  brotherly  love.  He  forgets  that  he  has  to  love 
his  brother  as  himself ;  and  so  the  very  word  "charity"  has  lost  its 
true  meaning,  and  is  even  applied  to  those  petty  forms  of  almsgiving 
which  may  justly  be  called  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  rich  man's 
table. 

What  we  falsely  call  "  charity  "  the  New  Testament  calls  alms- 
giving, and  our  Lord,  the  first  time  He  mentions  it,  calls  it  justice 
{Matt,  vi,  I,  R.V.).  And  yet,  when  some  one  cries,  "We  want 
justice  and  not  charity,"  we  think  he  is  proclaiming  a  brand-new 
Socialist  doctrine !  The  real  Charity  is  described  at  length  by  St. 
Paul  (i  Cor.  xiii)  as  something  that  "  seeketh  not  her  own,"  but  is 
patient,  kind,  generous,  modest  (v.  4),  courteous,  good-tempered, 
guileless  (v.  5),  honest  and  sincere  (v.  6),  confident  and  brave  (v.  7). 
And  this  virtue  is  proclaimed  by  St.  Paul  as  the  greatest  thing  in  the 
world,  greater  even  than  faith  and  hope — two  virtues,  by  the  way, 
which  are  almost  equally  necessary  for  the  social  reformer.  Further, 
St.  John  says  of  this  virtue  (our  translators  for  some  extraordinary 
reason  translated  it  "love"  in  St.  John,  but  it  is  the  same  Greek 
word),  that  if  we  dwell  in  it  we  dwell  in  God  Himself  (i  John  iv,  16), 
and  that  "  every  one  that  loveth  is  born  of  God  and  knoweth  God  " 
(iv,  7),  while  "he  that  loveth  not"  (however  much  he  goes  to 
church)  "  knoweth  not  God."  And  it  is  remarkable  that  while  St. 
John  includes  the  love  of  God  in  this  Charity,  he  expressly  describes 
it  as  a  social  virtue — "  But  whoso  hath  the  world's  goods,  and  be- 
holdeth  his  brother  in  need,  and  shutteth  up  his  compassion  from 
him,  how  doth  the  love  of  God  abide  in  him?"  (iii,  17,  r.v.).  He 
expressly  declares  that  God  is  Love,  and  yet  this  Divine  Love  is 
analyzed  by  St.  Paul  as  made  up  of  acts  of  love  io  men. 

As  the  inspired  William  Blake  wrote — 

Love  seeketh  not  itself  to  please, 

Nor  for  itself  hath  any  care, 
But  for  another  gives  its  ease, 

And  builds  a  heaven  in  bell's  despair. 

There  is  another  virtue  necessary  to  brotherhood,  which  is  a 
watchword  with  Socialists.  It  is  Justice.  You  may  not  think  that 
it  occurs  often  in  the  Bible.  But  it  does  occur  eighty-six  times.  For 
every  time  you  find  the  word  "righteousness"  you  may  read  for  it 
"justice."  The  word  in  the  original  Greek  is  dikaiostine\  which 
means  justice,  and  is  so  translated  in  the  Latin  Vulgate  by  justitia. 
No  doubt  "  righteousness"  had  a  much  broader  sense  originally,  and 
should  mean  more  than  "justice"  instead  of  less;  but  it  has  been 
degraded,  like  the  word  Charity,  by  modern  use.  Remembering 
this,  observe  that  our  Lord  spoke  of  "  the  unrighteous  Mammon," 
that  is,  of  riches  as  an  unjust  thing ;  that  He  said,  '*  Blessed  are  they 
which  hunger  and  thirst  after  Justice." 
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Every  Socialist  knows  that  a  main  offence  against  brotherhood  is 
Idleness^  and  he  claims  that  every  idler  is  in  fact  a  criminal.  St.  Paul 
is  with  him,  *'  If  any  will  not  work,  neither  let  him  eat "  (2  Thess.  iii, 
10,  R.v.)  ;  work,  he  says,  in  another  place  (i  Thess.  iv,  12),  "that  ye 
may  walk  honestly,"  being  unable  to  conceive  of  an  honest  idler. 
The  Communion  Service,  too,  is  with  him,  "Six  days  shalt  thou 
labor,"  with  a  provision  jfor  a  weekly  holiday.  The  Catechism  is 
with  him,  "  My  duty  to  my  neighbor  is  ...  to  learn  and  labor 
truly  to  get  mine  own  living,  and  to  do  my  duty  in  that  state  of 
life  unto  which  it  shall  please  God  to  call  me."  Not  "  has  pleased 
to  call  me,"  as  it  is  generally  misquoted.  The  Catechism  does  not 
say  that  men  should  be  kept  down,  but  that  wherever  the  young 
may  find  themselves  in  after  life  they  are  to  do  their  duty.  And 
Jesus  Christ  gives  no  invitation  to  the  idler,  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye 
that  labor^ 

There  is  a  Socialist  song  which  tells  of  the  time  when  there  shall 
be  "  no  master  "  ;  and  here  again  they  can  quote  our  Lord's  own 
words.  "  One  is  your  Master,  even  Christ,"  "  and  all  ye  are  brethren  " 
{Mail,  xxiii,  8,  10),  "  Ye  know  that  they  which  are  accounted  to  rule 
over  the  Gentiles  lord  it  over  them  ;  and  their  great  ones  exercise 
authority  over  them.  But  it  is  not  so  among  you  ;  but  whosoever 
would  become  great  among  you,  shall  be  your  servant :  and  whoso- 
ever would  be  first  among  you  shall  be  bond-servant  of  all.  For 
verily  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  [waited  upon], 
but  to  minister"  {Mark  x,  42-5,  r.v.).  It  has  been  rather  stupidly 
objected  that  St.  Paul  was  in  favor  of  slavery  because  he  told  servants 
to  obey  their  masters.  But  we  have  only  to  remember  that  the 
early  Christians  were  so  full  of  the  spirit  of  revolt  against  the  "  world  " 
or  society  under  which  they  lived,  that  they  often  had  to  be  held 
back  from  ruining  the  whole  cause  by  disorderly  conduct.  They 
knew  that  they  were  free,  that  God  was  no  respecter  of  persons 
{Acts  X,  34),  and  that  however  respectable  a  man  was,  if  he  approved 
of  class-distmctions,  he  was  "  guilty  of  all  "  sin.*  Therefore  St.  Paul, 
who  was  famous  as  a  man  that  had  "  turned  the  world  upside  down  " 
[Acts  xvii,  6),  had  to  tell  them  that  nevertheless  they  must  stick  to 
their  work.f  He  took  pains  to  point  out  that  the  Christian  slaves 
(who  were  as  churchmen  on  a  perfect  equality  with  the  patrician 

*  James  ii,  l-io.  See  especially  w.  5-9  (R.V.) — "Did  not  God  choose  them  that 
are  poor  as  to  the  world  to  be  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom  which  he 
promised  to  them  that  love  him?  But  ye  have  dishonored  the  poor  man.  Do  not 
the  rich  oppress  you,  and  themselves  drag  you  before  the  judgment  seats  ?  Do  not 
they  blaspheme  the  honorable  name  by  the  which  ye  are  called  ?  Howbeit  if  ye  fulfil 
the  royal  law,  according  to  the  scripture,  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,  ye 
do  well  :  but  if  ye  have  respect  of  persons,  ye  commit  sin." 

t  This  is  also  true  of  the  early  Fathers,  They  drew  a  distinction  between 
"  natural  law  "  and  "  human  law."  They  all  agreed  that  both  private  property  and 
slavery  were  not  in  accordance  with  natural  law,  being  due  to  man's  sinful  condition  ; 
but  they  held  that  they  were  justifiable  under  human  law.  At  the  same  time  they 
taught  that  to  give  up  both  private  property  and  slaves  was  a  good  deed,  and  they 
set  the  example  of  doing  so  themselves.  See  A.  J.  Carlyle,  Medueval  Political  Theory 
M  tkt  Wtst.  and  Professor  Nitti.  Catholic  Socialism. 
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Christians)  were  to  do  their  service,  "  not  to  men,"  but  "  as  to  the 
Lord"  {Eph.  vi,  7),  and  he  repeats  this  when  he  writes  to  the 
Colossians,  "Servants  .  .  .  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily  as  to 
the  Lord,  and  not  to  men.  .  .  .  and  there  is  no  respect  of  persons  " 
{Col.  iii,  22-5).  What  St.  Paul  taught  when  he  wrote  to  a  master 
may  be  read  in  his  little  letter  to  Philemon,  which  is  an  appeal  to  a 
master  to  receive  back  a  runaway  slave,  but  *'  not  now  as  a  servant, 
but  above  a  servant,  a  brother  beloved  "  {Phil.  16).  And,  as  a  matter 
of  history,  wherever  the  Church  has  been,  she  has  emancipated  the 
slaves,  and  vindicated  the  dignity  of  womanhood. 

If  we  try  for  a  moment  to  apply  the  law  of  Christian  brotherhood 
to  our  present  conditions,  it  is  clear  that  they  cannot  stand  for  one 
moment  before  it.  All  monopolies  would  go,  all  class-distinctions 
would  go,  and  war  would  be  no  more.  Society  would  become 
Socialist,  for  we  are  not  to  lay  up  treasures  ybr  ourselves  upon  the 
earth  {Matt,  vi,  19),  we  are  each  to  labor,  and  not  to  take  interest 
upon  capital  {Luke  vi,  34,  5) — interest  being  the  great  modern  means 
of  obtaining  money  without  working  for  it — we  are  not  to  maintain 
our  own  rights  of  private  property  {Matt,  xix,  21  ;  2  Cor.  ix,  9  ;  Luke 
xii,  13-21),  but  are  to  work  in  complete  co-operation  and  harmony 
one  with  another  (i  Cor.  12).  We  are  to  love  our  neighbor  as  our- 
self.,  to  vote  for  his  interests  as  our  own,  to  educate  his  children  as 
we  would  like  our  own  educated,  to  feel  his  wrongs  as  wrongs  done 
to  us — in  fact,  as  an  early  Christian  writer  says,  *'  both  to  work  and 
pray  to  get  him  all  the  good  things  we  have  ourself."*  We  are  to  do 
to  him  as  we  would  have  him  do  to  us  were  our  places  changed  ;  and 
"  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets"  {Matt,  vii,  12).  That  goes  much 
further  than  the  Socialist  maxim,  "  Each  man  counts  as  one,  and  no 
man  as  more  than  one." 

Thus,  if  our  brother  is  poor,  we  must  labor  for  his  release  from 
the  grinding,  harassing  toil  which  shuts  out  from  him  the  higher 
things  of  life. 

Ah  !  but  if  he  is  rich,  you  say,  ought  we  not  to  congratutate  him 
on  his  prosperity,  and  regard  his  property  rights  as  sacred  ? 

•^4?  Common   Wealth. 

Pardon  me,  my  friend.  If  you  are  a  Christian,  and  love  your  rich 
neighbor  as  yourself,  you  will  do  all  you  can  to  help  him  to  become 
poorer.  For  if  you  believe  in  the  Gospel,  you  know  that  to  be  rich 
is  the  very  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  a  man.  That,  if  a  man 
is  rich,  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  can  be  saved  ;  for 
"  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than 
for  a  rich  man^to  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God"  {Mark  x,  25). 
This  is  startling  now,  but  it  was  not  less  strange  and  startling  to 
the  disciples,  who  "  were  astonished  out  of  measure,  saying  among 
themselves,  Who  then  can  be  saved?"  But  the  needle's  eye  has 
not  grown  any  larger  since  then,  and  the  camels  certainly  have  not 
grown  smaller  I 

•  St.  Justin  Martyr,  Tryphon,  95. 


Certain  very  superior  persons,  even  among  Socialists,  have 
blamed  Jesus  Christ  for  so  often  denouncing  the  rich.  But  this  is 
just  wherein  He  showed  His  wisdom.  It  was  a  perfectly  new  idea 
at  the  time  ;  for  even  the  disciples,  who  were  not  rich,  were  shocked. 
But  after  hearing  it  for  nineteen  hundred  years,  Christendom  still 
acts  as  if  it  were  peculiarly  difficult  for  a  poor  man  to  enter  the 
Kingdom.  And  as  we  look  round  at  both  Church  and  Noncon- 
formist governing  bodies,  boards  of  management,  and  representative 
assemblies,  or  at  their  clergy — bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  Dis- 
senting ministers  and  pastors — we  find  as  a  matter  of  fact  that 
the  poor  man  is  excluded,  and  that  the  rich  have  somehow  or 
other  all  squeezed  through  the  needle's  eye,  and  have  comfortably 
taken  over  the  direction  of  the  poor  man's  Kingdom  !  And  the 
State  is  worse  than  the  Church  ;  for  at  this  moment  in  democratic 
America  every  member  of  the  Cabinet  but  one,  according  to  the 
Spectator^  is  a  millionaire.*  Can  we  blame,  then,  our  Lord  for 
putting  the  case  so  strongly,  since  even  now  it  has  not  yet  been 
driven  into  our  greedy  heads  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  undesir- 
ableness  of  riches  is  the  hardest  lesson  for  man  to  learn  ;  and  he 
has  to  learn  it,  if  Socialism  is  to  be  established  on  mutual  love,  or 
for  that  matter  if  it  is  to  be  established  at  all,  because  otherwise  it 
is  impossible. 

How  strongly  our  Lord  enforced  the  lesson  I  need  not  remind 
you.  People  sometimes  try  to  get  out  of  the  Parable  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus  by  calling  it  the  Parable  of  the  Bad  Rich  Man.f  It  is 
not:  it  is  the  Parable  of  the  Rich  Man.t  Dives  was  an  ordinary 
person,  who  was  not  without  the  ordinary  good  nature  of  the 
selfish,  for  he  at  least  allowed  Lazarus  the  hospitality  of  his  door- 
step ;  whereas  nowadays  we  should  send  at  once  for  the  policeman 
if  Lazarus  attempted  such  a  thing.  We  are  told  why  Dives  was 
punished  in  Hades :  "  Son,  remember  that  thou  in  thy  lifetime 
receivedst  thy  good  things,  and  likewise  Lazarus  evil  things"  {Luke 
xvi,  25). 

All  true  Christians,  then,  must  desire  to  relieve  the  rich  man  of 
his  excess  for  his  own  sake,  since  the  inequaHty  that  ruins  the  body 
of  Lazarus  ruins  the  soul  of  Dives ;  and  Dives  is  the  more  miserable 
of  the  two,  because  the  soul  is  more  precious  than  the  body. 

*  This  was  written  in  1897;  but  in  1907  the  power  of  the  millionaire  has  not 
decreased  in  America.  On  the  other  hand  the  religious  bodies  are  certainly  more 
democratic,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  than  they  were. 

t  Uld-fashioned  Bibles  give  this  parable  the  title  of  "  The  rich  Glutton,"  which 
shows  how  our  grandfathers  shut  their  eyes  to  its  meaning.  They  might  as  well  have 
called  it  •'  The  rich  Dandy "  ;  and  indeed  there  is  nothing  about  gluttony  in  the 
parable,  the  words  translated  "fared  sumptuously"  being  better  rendered  by  "living 
in  mirth  and  splendour,"  as  in  the  R.  V.  margin. 

\  St.  Augustine  well  says  on  this  point,  "  Jesus  said  not,  a  calumniator  ;  He  said 
not,  an  oppressor  of  the  poor ;  He  said  not  a  robber  of  other  men's  goods,  nor  a 
receiver  of  such,  nor  a  false  accuser  ;  He  said  not,  a  spoiler  of  orphans,  a  persecutor  of 
widows, — nothing  of  all  these.  But  what  did  He  say  ?  '  There  was  a  certain  rich 
man*  And  what  was  his  crime  ?  The  Lazarus  lying  at  his  gate,  and  lying  un- 
relieved."    Augustine,  Serm.  clxxviii,  3. 
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St.  James  perfectly  understood  this  great  truth  that  the  social 
revolution  will  be  really  a  blessing  for  the  rich.  He  stated  it  in  the 
clearest  terms  :  "  Let  the  brother  of  low  degree  rejoice  in  that  he  is 
exalted  :  but  the  rich  in  that  he  is  made  low:  because  as  the  flower 
of  the  grass  he  shall  pass  away"  {James  i,  9,  10).  This  passage,  by 
the  way,  happens  to  be  the  special  Epistle  for  May  ist,  which  is  St. 
Philip  and  St.  James'  Day,  and  therefore  it  has  been  read  through- 
out the  Church  on  every  Labor  Day  for  about  1,500  years.  It  is 
still  bound  to  be  read  every  May  Day.  Outside,  the  Socialist  pro- 
cesssion  may  be  singing  the  reactionary  Marseillaise,  but  in  church 
the  reactionary  Vicar  is  reading  to  his  people  the  Socialist  message 
of  St.  James  I     It  is  a  wonderful  world  we  live  in. 

The  identity  of  true  Socialism  with  true  Religion  is  nowhere 
more  clearly  shown  than  in  the  Christian  teaching  about  riches. 
The  great  rival  power  to  God  is  not  any  of  the  common  bugbears  of 
the  religious  world — not  heathendom,  or  popery,  or  the  public- 
house,  or  the  theatre— but  Mammon.  If,  then,  we  are  fighting 
against  the  power  of  riches,  we  are  essentially  Christian.  "  Ye 
cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon"  (Matt,  vi,  24;  Luke  xvi,  13). 
And  St.  Paul  makes  it  still  clearer  when  he  says  (Col.  iii,  5)  that 
idolatry,  the  worship  of  a  rival  to  God,  is  covetousness.  The 
common  religious  notion  of  idolatry  is  that  it  consists  in  putting  up 
graven  images  in  church  ;  but  the  New  Testament  has  given  the 
word  a  different  meaning — it  is  the  worship  of  the  graven  image 
upon  a  coin.  Covetousness  is  now  so  openly  professed  that  the 
economists  have  built  a  science  upon  it  ;  yet  St.  Paul  more  than 
once  mentions  it  as  an  equally  disgraceful  thing  with  nameless 
vices  ;  to  take  a  milder  instance,  he  says  (Eph.  v,  5)  :  "  No  whore- 
monger, nor  unclean  person,  nor  covetous  man  who  is  an  idolater 
hath  any  inheritance  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ."  And  covetousness 
was  the  sin  of  Judas. 

Once  more,  I  repeat  it.  If  the  love  of  money  is  a  root  of  all 
evils  (i  Tun.  vi,  10),  we  can  only  make  the  people  good  Christians 
by  making  the  State  the  common  trustee,  which  shall  pay  us  all 
justly  for  work  duly  done;  "not  looking  each  of  you  to  his  own 
things,  but  each  of  you  also  to  the  things  of  others"  (Phil,  ii,  4, 
R.V.). 

The    Christian    Church. 

What  did  the  first  Christians  do  when  their  Church  was  settled 
in  Jerusalem  ?  They  lived  as  Communists.*  They  must  have 
known  what  the  Master  really  meant,  they  had  heard  Him  speak, 
and  knew  thowsands  of  sayings  of  His  which  have  not  come  down  to 
us  (J't/in  xxi,  25)  ;  they  had  the  Apostles  amongst  them,  and  had 
not  the  divine  teaching  on  hearsay.  "And  the  multitude  of  them 
that  believed  were  of  one  heart  and  soul  :    and  not  one  of  them 

*  This  Communism  was  voluntary.  "  Whiles  it  remained,  was  it  not  thine 
own  ?"  {Ads  V,  4.)  They  shared  oui  of  their  own  free  will,  because  they  felt  that  it 
was  the  right,  C'hristian  thing  to  do  ;  and  this  makes  it  more  significant  than  if  it  had 
been  forced  upon  ihem. 
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said  that  aught  of  the  things  which  he  possessed  was  his  own  ;  but 
they  had  all  things  common"  {Acts  iv,  32,  R.v.)  And  as  a  natural 
result  of  this  Communism  (as  St.  Chrysostom  reminded  his  hearers 
many  years  afterwards)  "great  grace  was  upon  them  all.  For 
neither  was  there  among  them  any  that  lacked  :  for  as  many  as 
were  possessors  of  land  or  houses  sold  them,  and  brought  the  prices 
of  the  things  that  were  sold,  and  laid  them  at  the  apostles'  feet :  and 
distribution  was  made  unto  each  according  as  anyone  had  need" 
{Acts  iv,  33-5,  R.V.).  From  each  according  to  his  ability,  to  each 
according  to  his  need  ! 

Thus  we  have  reached  from  the  first  proclamation  of  a  levelling 
revolution  to  the  establishment  of  a  deliberate  voluntary  com- 
munism co-extensive  with  the  first  Church. 

My  task  is  nearly  done.  I  have  only  now  to  point  out  that  this 
Church  is  still  pledged  to  Christian  Socialism,  not  only  by  her  first 
documents,  but  by  her  history.  The  communist  experiment  at 
Jerusalem  failed,  which  was  significant  as  showing  how  intense  was 
the  conviction  of  those  who  tried  it  so  long  before  the  time  was 
ripe.  But  the  Church  did  not  give  up  the  Socialist  ideal  for  that.* 
If  it  had,  then  Christ,  who  promised  to  be  with  it  even  to  the  end  of 
the  world,  would  have  been  wrong.  There  have,  indeed,  been 
plenty  of  bad  bishops,  and  bad  priests  and  people,  and  periods  of 
corruption  and  recovery  ;  but,  all  along,  the  leaven  has  been  work- 
ing, and  the  Kingdom  growing  nearer  and  clearer — aye,  even  amid 
the  deluge  of  modern  avarice.  Nor  can  anyone  who  has  studied 
the  slow  processes  of  evolution  in  man  and  nature  approve  for 
one  moment  the  ignorant  objection  that  nineteen  hundred  years 
is  a  long  time  to  have  taken.  It  is  a  short  period  in  the  world's 
history.  And  all  along  the  corporate  Church,  as  distinguished 
from  individuals,  has  consistently  maintained  the  same  ideal.  A 
form  of  Communism,  confined  to  religious  orders  because  it  could 
not  be  practised  in  the  world,  has  never  ceased  to  flourish  ;  it  has 
always  been  held  up  as  an  ideal  life,  and  whenever  people  wanted 
to  be  particularly  good  they  have,  as  a  matter  of  course,  lived  a 
communal  life,  following  Christ's  advice  :  *'  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect 
go  and  sell  that  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor "  {Matt,  xix, 
21).  At  the  present  day  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Christians  are  so 
living. 

It  was  the  Church  in  early  days,  as  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham 
has  shown, t  that  invented  representative  government.  The  Church 
also  steadily  condemned  a//  receiving  of  interest  on  capital  down  to 

*  Note  for  instance  how  Tertullian  (200  a.D.)  appeals  to  the  Socialism  of  the 
Church  as  a  thing  which  can  be  taken  for  granted,  and  which  excites  the  wrath  of  the 
pagan  world: — "And  they  [the  pagans]  are  angry  with  us  for  calling  each  other 
brethren.  .  .  The  very  thing  which  commonly  puts  an  end  to  brotherhood  among 
you  [pagans],  viz.,  family  property,  is  just  i/iai  upon  the  community  of  which  our 
brotherhood  depends.  And  so  we,  who  are  one  in  mind  and  soul,  have  no  hesitation 
about  sharing  our  possessions  with  each  other,"     Tertullian,  A/>o/.,  39. 

t  Bishop  C.  Gore,  TAe  Mission  of  the  Churchy  p.  143  ;  The  Church  and  the  Ministry^ 
pp.  97-107. 
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the  1 6th  Century,  and  canon  law  still  bears  witness  to  this  in  theory.* 
All  those  whom  the  Church  delights  to  honor,  the  Fathers  and  the 
Saints,  from  St.  Matthew  to  the  author  of  the  Utopia^  have  practised 
and  preached  some  form  or  other  of  what  we  now  call  Christian 
Socialism!. 

In  her  sacraments  she  has  constantly  proclaimed  the  sacredness 
of  common  earthly  things ;  in  Baptism  she  asserts  the  absolute  right 
of  every  human  being,  however  young,  or  poor,  or  ignorant,  to  her 
brotherhood.  Indeed,  St.  Paul,  in  his  splendid  comparison  of  the 
brotherhood  (i  Cor.  xii)  to  the  one  body  with  many  members, 
wherein  if  one  member  suffer  all  the  members  suffer  with  it,  bases 
his  whole  contention  upon  this  sacrament  of  Baptism.! 

In  the  Holy  Communion  she  has  maintained  the  communal 
character  of  the  highest  form  of  worship  ;  for,  as  the  Didachi  says, 
"if  you  are  sharers  in  the  imperishable  things  [/>.,  communicants], 
how  much  more  must  you  be  sharers  [communists]  in  those  things 
that  are  perishable";  "therefore  thou  shalt  not  turn  away  from 
him  that  hath  need,  but  shalt  share  all  things  with  thy  brother,  and 
shalt  not  say  that  anything  is  thine  own."§  This  is  just  what  so 
shocked  people  when  Mr.  Stewart  Headlam  said  that  those  who 
come  to  Holy  Communion  must  be  holy  communists. 

By  her  very  existence  the  Church  declares  the  solidarity  of  the 
human  race,  and  its  essential  unity,  free  from  all  distinction  of  class, 
sex,  or  race,  "neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  bond  nor  free,  male  nor  female, 
for  ye  are  all  one  man  in  Christ  Jesus,"  as  St.  Paul  insists  in  three 
separate  epistles  {Gal.  iii,  28 ;   Col.  iii,  11  ;  i  Cor.  xii,  13). 

Much  of  all  this  has  been  forgotten,  since  Christians  have  devoted 
all  their  energies  to  breaking  up  the  Church  into  competitive  sects, 
and  fighting  with  each  other,  and  have  made  an  apotheosis  of  selfish 
individualism  by  the  Calvinistic  heresies  of  justification  by  faith 
without  works,  the  impossibility  of  falling  from  grace,  and  the  still 
more  hideous  doctrine  of  predestination.  I  simply  ask  Christians  of 
all  kinds  to  be  true  to  their  common  mother,  the  historic  Church, 

•  Two  economic  doctrines  were  not  only  preached,  but  enforced  by  the  Church 
courts  and  accepted  by  all  business  men  down  to  the  age  of  the  Reformation.  One  of 
these  was  the  prohibition  of  interest.  The  other  was  the  doctrine  of  the  "just  price," 
which  said  that  a  man  was  not  to  ask  what  he  could  get  for  a  thing,  but  was  to 
demand  only  the  just  price,  viz.,  what  it  ought  to  fetch  in  order  to  enable  the  maker 
of  it  to  lead  a  decent  life  according  to  a  recognized  standard.  These  were  not  mere 
pious  opinions,  but  were  principles  universally  practised  ;  and  thus  for  1,500  years  the 
"  selfish  machine "  of  modern  economics  was  not  allowed  to  exist.  See  rrofessor 
Ashley's  Economic  History^  vol.  i,  chap.  3,  and  ii,  6. 

t  Many  of  the  sayings  of  modern  Socialists  are  indeed  but  echoes  of  what  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Fathers.  For  instance,  Proudhon's  famous  saying  that  "  Property  is 
Robbery  "  was  anticipated  1,600  years  ago  by  St.  Ambrose  :  "  Nature  therefore  created 
common  right.  Usurpation  made  private  right "  (^De  Off.  i,  28).     See  note  on  page  16. 

X  •'  For  in  one  Spirit  were  we  all  baptised  into  one  body,  whether  Jews  or  Greeks, 
whether  bond  or  free    (i  Cor.  xii,  13,  R.V.). 

§  Didache,  or,  ••  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,"  iv,  8.  This  very  important 
work  (which  was  not  discovered  till  1883)  belongs  probably  to  the  2nd  or  3rd  Cen- 
tury ;  but  the  sentence  here  quoted  was  taken  from  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (cxix,  8), 
which  is  earlier. 
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and  not  be  misled  by  those  who  have  overlaid  her  teaching  with 
their  own  selfishness.  And  to  those  who  are  not  conscious  Socialists 
I  say,  Why  not?  Have  you  any  reason  except  a  selfish  one  ?  Why 
hold  back  and  be  half-hearted?  You  and  we  are  at  one.  For 
Christianity  is  not  Individualism.  Neither  is  it  Socialism  and  water. 
It  is  Socialism  and  fire — the  practical  religion  of  those  whose  inspira- 
is  "  comfort,  life,  and  fire  of  love."* 

And  to  those  Socialists  who  are  not  consciously  Christian,  I  also 
say.  Why  not  ?  You  are  serving  Christ.  You  and  we  are  at  one. 
We  are  fighting  against  the  same  evils.  Look  at  our  devotional 
books,  and  you  will  find  at  the  beginning  the  ancient  tabulated 
lists  of  virtues  and  vices.  You  will  see  that  we  love  the  same  things 
that  you  love.  Justice,  Love,  Hope,  Fortitude  ;  that  we  are  com- 
manded to  do  the  same  "  Corporal  Works,"  to  feed,  give  drink,  and 
clothe.  Nay,  that  we  have  to  fight  the  same  things.  There  are 
four  "  Sins  crying  to  Heaven  for  Vengeance  "  ;  only  four,  but  two 
of  these  are  Murder  and  the  Sin  of  Sodom,  and  the  other  two  are 
Oppression  of  the  poor  and  Defrauding  the  laborers  of  their  wages. 
You  will  find,  moreover,  "  Seven  Deadly  Sins "  which  you  will  see 
at  once  are  just  the  anti-social  sins  which  you  are  fighting — Pride, 
Covetousness,  Lust,  Anger,  Gluttony,  Envy,  Sloth  ;  and  you  will 
observe  that,  with  one  exception,  none  of  these  seven  shock  the 
respectable  public,  though  Socialism  does.  You  will  further  observe 
that  four  of  these  sins — Pride,  Covetousness,  Envy  and  Sloth,  and 
often  Gluttony  as  well — are  popularly  regarded  as  very  gentleman- 
like qualities. 

Will  you,  then,  realize — and  it  is  time  you  did  I — that  what  you 
and  every  good  man  are  fighting,  is  nothing  else  than  wickedness, 
and  none  the  less  wickedness  because  it  is  embodied  in  statute-books 
and  economic  formulae  ?  Beneath  all  your  political  work  you  have 
to  convert  the  heart  of  man.  And  it  is  a  tough  job.  You  won't 
convert  him  by  pointing  to  his  interests.  He  is  singularly  blind  about 
them,  and  always  has  been.  You  will  only  convert  him  by  giving 
him  a  moral  ideal.  Is  there  a  better  one  than  Christ  ?  If  so,  how 
is  it  that  Socialism  can  only  be  spread  in  those  countries  where  the 
people  have  professed  the  Christian  faith  for  many  hundreds  of 
years?  The  Church  has  made  plenty  of  mistakes,  and  its  members 
have  committed  ruinous  sins  like  other  people,  and  always  there 
have  been  many  Judases  within  the  camp  selling  the  Christ  for 
pieces  of  silver  ;  but  its  united  voice,  its  official  documents,  its  pattern 
saints  have  never  faltered  ;  and  at  least  it  has  driven  into  men's  hard 
hearts  some  touch  of  brotherly  love,  and  has  made  Socialism  already 
almost  possible  in  Christian  countries. 

This  Socialism  is  its  own  old  teaching  revived.  It  is  getting  to 
understand  that ;  and  the  age  of  social  lethargy  and  religious  com- 
petition is  passing  away.  Every  Socialist  who  understands  how 
deeply  religion  has  been  concerned  in  every  movement  that  has 
ever  won  the  enthusiasm  of  men,  every  Socialist  who  realizes  how 

•  The  Vent  Creator  in  the  Prayer  Book  translation. 
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enormous  is  the  work  before  him,  must  welcome  ihc  assistance  of 
this  ancient  and  imperishable  organ  of  love  and  justice.  And  every 
Christian  who  rejoices  in  the  singular  growth  of  religious  zeal  in 
recent  years  must  long  to  see  all  that  huge  force  given  to  the  service 
of  the  Humanity  which  Jesus  Christ  has  taken  up  into  the  Godhead, 
For  the  man  that  loves  much  is  a  Socialist,  and  the  man  that 
loves  most  is  a  Saint,  and  every  man  that  truly  loves  the  brother- 
hood is  in  a  state  of  salvation. 

We  know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life, 
Because  we  love  the  brethren. 
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SMALL  HOLDINGS,  ALLOTMEIS. 

And  How  to  Get  Ihem  by  th^1|gt  oi.iqofS'y^ 

What  is  the  use  of  an  allotment  to  a  working  m2ra>^  ^vH^  ma«y 
uses.     In  the  first  place,  if  he  puts  good  labor  into  it,  «|ia 'if;b^^keeps 
a  pig  to  eat  some  of  the  produce  and  to  supply  manfrre,  ^rt'  acnf^  ^ 
allotment  is  worth  three  or  four  shillings  a  week  to  him,  and  a(i.eii 
more. 

Secondly,  he  is  always  sure  of  having  a  good  supply  of  vegetables 
and  potatoes  for  his  family. 

When  he  is  out  of  work,  too,  he  can  spend  some  of  the  time  that 
would  otherwise  be  wasted,  in  improving  his  own  piece  of  land. 

Allotments  make  the  laborers  more  independent  when  they 
have  to  deal  with  the  farmers  and  landlords.  Undoubtedly  one  of 
the  chief  things  needed  at  the  present  time  is  an  independent  and 
sturdy  spirit  amongst  the  farm  laborers.  In  our  midland  and 
southern  villages  they  suffer  constantly  from  low  wages  and  harsh 
treatment,  but  the  majority  of  them  dare  not  say  a  single  outspoken 
word  to  help  to  make  things  better.  They  take  whatever  wages  are 
offered  them  and  they  put  up  with  every  tyranny  without  protest. 
Why  is  this  ?  Chiefly  because  they  depend  on  others  for  work  and 
food,  and  seldom  have  any  Trade  Union  to  look  after  their  interests. 
But  if  a  laborer  has  a  sack  or  two  of  flour  in  his  cottage,  and  a  couple 
of  good  sides  of  bacon,  and  a  stock  of  potatoes  to  tide  him  over  the 
winter,  he  does  not  feel  nearly  so  helpless  and  humble.  And  an 
allotment  can  provide  him  with  these  things. 

How  to  make  an  Allotment  Profitable. 

But  allotments  are  not  found  to  succeed  everywhere  and  always. 
Certain  things  are  necessary  before  they  are  likely  to  be  of  real  use 
The  allotment  must  be 

Nkar  the  Laborer's  own  Home. 

It  is  absurd  to  e.xpect  a  man  to  walk  out  a  mile  or  so  and  walk  back 
again,  after  he  has  done  a  heavy  day's  work,  in  order  to  spend  an 
hour  on  his  allotment.  And  as  an  allotment  always  requires  con- 
stant care  and  attention  if  it  is  to  give  the  best  results,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  it  should  be  near  the  worker's  home. 

A  Fair  Rent. 

Often  the  laborers  grow  such  good  crops  on  their  allotments  and 
make  them  pay  so  well  that  the  landlord  takes  the  opportunity  to 
charge  them  a  much  higher  rent  than  he  asks  the  farmer  for  the 
neighboring  land  of  the  same  quality.     Why  should  working  men 


pay  a  penalty  for  cultivating  their  land  well  ?  And  why  should  they 
work  hard  and  constantly  in  order  that  the  landlord  may  get  an 
extra  rent  ?    The  rent  must  certainly  be  a  fair  one. 

Small  Holdings. 

It  is  not  only  the  laborer  who  finds  it  profitable  to  work  a  plot  of 
land  if  he  can  get  it  at  a  fair  rent  and  on  reasonable  conditions. 
Working  as  he  does  chiefly  in  his  spare  time,  the  allotment  is  large 
enough  for  his  needs.  But  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  land 
for  another  class  of  agriculturists,  the  men  who  wish  to  devote  their 
whole  time  to  a  farm,  the  men  who  want  a  small  holding  up  to 
fifty  acres.  Here,  again,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  bargain  with 
the  landlords  for  suitable  farms  at  a  fair  price  or  on  fair  terms  that 
will  protect  the  tenant  against  loss  of  his  improvements  at  the  end 
of  the  tenancy. 

Common  Pasture. 

There  is  another  kind  of  land  which  is  urgently  needed  by  both 
laborers  and  small  holders.  In  the  olden  days,  before  Englishmen 
allowed  their  land  to  be  seized  by  a  few  landlords  under  the 
Enclosure  Acts,  there  were  many  large  commons,  whereon  the 
villagers  had  the  right  to  feed  their  cattle  and  pigs.  Many  a 
cottager  or  small  farmer  would  more  easily  be  able  to  keep  his  cows, 
or  his  horse,  or  pigs,  if  he  had  a  right  to  use  ample  common  pasture. 
It  is  the  loss  of  the  old  rights  of  grazing  animals  and  gathering  fuel 
on  the  common  lands  of  the  village  which  has  done  so  much  to 
put  the  people  at  the  mercy  of  the  landlords. 

How  to  Get  Allotments,  Small  Holdings,  and  Common 

Pasture. 

Now  the  law  of  England  says  that  it  is  the  duty  of  local  govern- 
ment councils  to  provide  all  these  things — allotments,  small  hold- 
ings, and  common  pastures — if  the  people  desire  them,  and  cannot 
otherwise  obtain  them  from  the  landlords  on  reasonable  terms. 

Allotments. 

In  the  case  of  allotments  it  is  the  business  of  the  Borough 
Cotncil,  the  Urban  District  Council,  or  the  Parish  Council  (or  the 
Pari -h  Meeting  in  parishes  where  there  is  no  Parish  Council)  to  find 
che  and  for  those  who  wish  to  work  it.  These  Councils  may  pur- 
chase or  hire  land  either  by  a  voluntary  agreement  with  the  land- 
lord or,  if  he  refuses  to  come  to  reasonable  terms,  the  Council  can 
ask  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  make  an  order  compelling  the  land- 
lord to  accept  the  terms,  which  are  to  be  settled  by  an  arbitrator 
appointed  by  the  Board  ;  and  this  arbitrator  must  not  add  to  the 
price  because  of  the  compulsion.  However,  if  the  land  is  only  to  be 
leased,  then  the  lease  must  be  for  not  less  than  fourteen  or  for 
more  than  thirty-five  years  ;  but  this  term  can  be  renewed  at  the 
will  of  the  Council.  In  the  case  of  a  Parish,  the  Council  or 
Meeting,  instead  of  proceeding  itself,  must  ask  the  County  Council 
to  apply  for  the  compulsory  order  ;  it  hands  over  the  land,  when 
acquired,  to  the  Parish,  which  must  pay  all  expenses.  If  the  County 
Council  will  not  move,  the  Parish  can  appeal  to  the  Board  direct. 


Having  acquired  the  land,  the  Council  can  adapt  it  for  use  (by  drain- 
ing, fencing,  road  making,  erecting  buildings,  including  a  dwelling 
house  if  accompanied  by  one  acre),  and  let  it  out  in  allotments  not 
exceeding  five  acres  to  any  one  of  the  laboring  population,  or  to  a 
group  of  persons  working  as  a  co-operative  colony,  or  to  an  asso- 
ciation for  the  promotion  of  allotments.  The  rent  must  be  sufficient 
to  repay  all  the  money  that  the  Council  has  spent  on  the  land,  so 
that  no  charge  shall  ultimately  fall  on  the  rates  ;  but  a  Council  may 
levy  a  rate  or  raise  a  loan  to  meet  the  expenses  in  the  first  instance. 
So  long  as  it  repays  the  expenses,  the  Council  can  let  as  cheaply  and 
on  as  favorable  terms  as  it  pleases.  And  the  tenant  in  every  case 
can  remove  any  fruit  trees  or  bushes  to  which  he  has  no  claim  for 
compensation  on  giving  up  the  tenancy. 

If  a  Council  neglect  to  consider  these  matters,  any  six  regis- 
tered parliamentary  electors  or  resident  ratepayers  can  request  (in 
writing)  the  Council  to  discuss  the  need  of  the  neighborhood. 
Although  these  petitioners  cannot  force  the  Council  to  return  a 
favorable  answer  to  a  request  for  land,  this  petition  is  a  useful  step 
to  take,  as  it  forces  the  Council  to  state  its  intentions. 

If  the  Councils  mentioned  above  refuse  to  take  action  in  pro- 
viding allotments,  then  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  County  Council 
to  consider  the  situation  (except  in  the  case  of  a  borough),  and  if  it 
r-esolves  that  there  is  really  need  for  allotments,  then  it  (the  County 
Council)  at  once  takes  over  all  the  allotment  powers  of  the  Council 
which  has  neglected  to  take  action.  The  County  Council  can 
acquire  the  allotments,  and  charge  all  the  expenses  on  the  defaulting 
Council. 

If  the  County  Council  also  neglects  its  duty,  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture can  transfer  all  the  above  powers  of  a  County  Council  to  the 
Small  Holdings  Commissioners,  who  can  then  take  all  the  steps 
which  the  County  Council  might  have  taken. 

Small  Holdings. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  County  Council  to  find  out  whether 
there  is  a  demand  for  small  holdings  ;  and  it  can  acquire  land  for 
this  purpose  in  practically  the  same  manner  as  land  can  be  acquired 
for  allotments  as  stated  above.  That  is,  it  can  acquire  it  by  pur- 
chase or  by  hiring,  by  compulsion  if  necessary,  and  can  adapt  the 
land  for  use  as  small  holdings.  The  chief  difference  is  that  it  can 
let  or  sell  the  land  in  plots  of  any  size  between  one  and  fifty  acres, 
or  more  than  fifty  acres  if  the  annual  value  is  not  more  than  ^50  as 
assessed  for  income  tax.  Further,  the  Council  must  not  charge  the 
county  rates  in  "^ny  year  with  more  than  one  penny  in  the  pound 
on  account  of  any  expenses  incurred  for  small  holdings,  including 
the  annual  repayments  of  any  loans  raised  for  such  a  purpose.  If 
the  holder  desires  to  purchase  his  holding  he  can  do  so  by  half-yearly 
instalments  over  a  period,  agreed  on  by  the  Council,  not  exceeding 
fifty  years. 

And  if  the  County  Council   will  not  proceed  to  supply  small 
holdings  then  the  Board  of  Agriculture  (as  in  the  case  of  allotments' 
can  instruct  the  Small  Holdings  Commissioners  to  acquire  the  Ian 
and  charge  all  expenses  on  the  County  Council. 


Common  Pasture. 
This  can  be  acquired  by  any  Council  which  is  empowered  to 
acquire  allotments  and  small  holdings,  and  can  be  rented  out  to 
tenants  or  any  laborers  in  the  form  of  grazing  rights.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  get  the  sanction  of  the  County  Council  before  any 
other  Council  can  take  action  in  this  way. 

Co-operation. 

But  the  County  Council  can  do  much  more  than  provide  the 
land  necessary  for  allotments  and  small  holdings  and  common  pas- 
ture. The  experience  of  successful  farming  shows  most  clearly 
that  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  success  is  the  co-operation  of  farmers 
for  the  purposes  of  buying  their  implements  and  manure,  etc.,  of 
turning  their  milk  into  butter,  and  of  sending  their  produce  to 
market  in  the  cheapest  way.  English  farmers  are  very  far  behind 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  this  respect  ;  nevertheless  they  have 
begun  to  move  slowly,  and  co-operative  societies  are  growing  in 
number.  A  County  Council  or  the  Board  of  Agriculture  can  make 
grants  or  loans  of  money  for  the  promotion  of  co-operation  between 
small  holders  or  allotment  workers. 

What  all  these  Powers  Mean. 

Simply  this  :  that  if  the  people  elect  the  right  men  to  the  local 
Councils  they  can  get  allotments  and  small  holdings  on  the  best 
terms  and  ready  for  immediate  use.  The  Councils  can,  further,  by 
forming  co-operative  societies,  help  the  tenants  to  buy  and  sell  to 
much  greater  advantage  than  if  each  worker  of  land  had  to  buy 
what  he  wants  and  to  sell  his  produce  on  his  own  account.  If  the 
people  of  England  want  allotments  and  small  holdings  they  can  have 
ihem  at  once  if  they  use  their  voting  power  on  polling  days. 

And  remember,  if  the  local  Councils  refuse  to  find  the  land  that 
is 'wanted,  then  the  Government  can  force  the  Councils  to  act,  or 
can  buy  the  land  itself.  The  Government  has  already  appointed 
two  Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  demand  for  land  throughout 
England  and  Wales.  The  truth  is  the  people  can  force  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  whatever  they  wish  if  they  send  the  right  men  to 
Parliament,  and  the  easiest  way  to  get  the  Government  to  attend  is 
to  write  to  your  Member  of  Parliament.  But  if  the  voters  put  men 
on  the  Parish,  Urban  and  County  Councils,  or  in  Parliament,  simply 
because  of  their  wealth  and  position  and  without  their  having  shown 
gen  ine  good-will  towards  the  people,  they  are  certain  not  to  get 
what  they  want.  The  working  men  can  elect  anyone  they  choose, 
for  they  are  in  the  majority.  Let  them,  therefore,  make  up  their 
minds  firmly  beforehand  whom  they  wish  to  have  as  Councillors, 
and,  when  the  election  comes,  let  them  support  their  candidates 
loyally  through  thick  and  thin. 
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Paupers  and  Old  Age  Pensions. 

[Reprinted,  by  permission,  and  with  revision,  from  the  Albany  Revitw^  August,  1907.] 


In  order  to  bring  the  cost  of  old  age  pensions  within  a  practicable 
figure,  it  has  been  proposed  to  restrict  the  grant  of  such  pensions 
not  only  by  an  age  limit  (such  as  60,  65,  or  70),  but  also  by  making 
ineligible  those  who  are,  or  have  been,  criminals  or  paupers.  The 
purpose  of  the  present  Tract  is  to  examine  the  possibility  of  making 
pauperism  a  ground  for  exclusion. 

The  proposal  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Aged  Deserving 
Poor  of  1899,*  which  was  reported  on  by  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee of  1900,+,  was  that  one  of  the  conditions  of  eligibility  for  an 
old  age  pension  should  be  the  "  non-receipt  of  poor  law  relief  (other 
than  medical  relief)  during  the  twenty  years  preceding  the  application 
for  a  pension,  unless  under  circumstances  of  a  wholly  exceptional 
character."  The  Departmental  Committee  estimated  that  this  con- 
dition, apart  from  any  other,  would  probably  have  excluded  from  a 
pension  scheme  adopted  in  1901  X  more  than  a  quarter  of  all  the 
persons  over  65  years  of  age  in  the  United  Kingdom  (515,000  out 
of  2,016,000). 

(a)  The  Disqualification  of  Existing  Paupers  over  65. 

The  exclusion  from  the  proposed  old  age  pensions  of  those  old 
persons  who  are  now  actually  in  the  workhouses,  or  in  receipt  of  out- 
door relief,  appears  at  first  sight  not  unreasonable.  It  must,  however, 
be  remembered  that  these  old  people  (computed  at  368,000,  merely 
taking  a  "  one  day  count  ")  include  many  extremely  meritorious  cases 
— many,  for  instance,  who  by  thrift  and  industry  maintained  them- 
selves mdependently  unit'l  after  they  had  attained  the  pensionable  age^ 
and  only  succumbed  finally  to  the  necessity  of  accepting  poor  law 
relief  because  of  some  accident  or  misfortune  in  their  extreme  old 
age.  Many  such  persons  are  eagerly  awaiting  the  Government 
scheme,  and  fully  expecting  a  pension.  "  We  imagine,"  remarked 
even  the  Departmental  Committee  in  1900,  "  that  it  might  be  by  no 
means  easy  to  defend  the  exclusion  of  those  aged  paupers  who  could 
give  reasonable  proof  that,  had  they  not  had  the  misfortune  to  pass 
the  rubicon  in  '  pre-pensionable '  days,  they  would  have  been  able 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  pension  authority."  § 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  by  the  deliberate  policy  of  successive 
Governments  during  the  last  eleven  years  (in  pursuance  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor  in 
1895)11  the  deserving  aged  poor  who  had  become  destitute  otherwise 
than  by  their  own  fault,  have  been  officially  encouraged  to  apply  foi 

•  H.  of  C.  No.  2960(1899.        t  Cd.  67  of  1900.        t  Cd.  3.618  of  1907,  p.  49- 
§  P.  ix.  of  Cd.  67  of  1900.        II  Cd.  7,684  of  1895. 


poor  law  relief,  which  has  been  made,  for  them,  as  little  "  deterrent " 
as  possible.  By  the  Local  Government  Board  circulars  of  July, 
1896,  and  August,  1900,  boards  of  guardians  were  expressly  urged, 
and  even  enjoined — (a)  to  make  a  great  distinction  between  the 
respectable  aged  who  had  fallen  into  poverty,  not  by  their  own  fault, 
and  those  who  had  been  idle  or  thriftless  ;  {b)  to  grant  outdoor 
relief  freely  and  adequately  to  the  deserving  aged  ;  {c)  not  even  to 
urge  these  to  enter  the  workhouse,  unless  they  were  physically 
helpless  and  friendless ;  (cf)  to  make  comfortable  and  cheerful  pro- 
vision for  them  apart  from  the  other  inmates,  if  they  did  enter  the 
workhouse,  and  to  allow  them  many  indulgences ;  and  (e)  to  make 
these  arrangements  generally  known  ^^  so  that  those  really  in  need  may 
not  be  discouraged  from  applying^^  Though  many  boards  of 
guardians  have  largely  ignored  these  instructions,  many  others  have 
gone  very  far  in  obeying  them.*  Under  this  encouragement  the 
number  of  aged  paupers  has  steadily  increased.  For  the  Govern- 
ment now  to  turn  round  and  penalize  by  ineligibility  for  a  pension 
— in  order  merely  to  reduce  the  cost  to  itself— those  whom  for  more 
than  eleven  years  it  has  been  encouraging  to  accept  poor  law  relief, 
without  notice  that  this  would  make  them  ineligible  for  a  pension, 
would  seem  to  be  unjust.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor,  from  whose  report 
this  policy  of  treating  the  deserving  aged  with  so  much  leniency 
actually  sprang,  included  among  its  members  His  Majesty  the  King, 
It  cannot  be  left  out  of  account  that  some  at  least  of  these  600,000 
aged  paupers,  who  have  been  anxiously  awaiting  an  old  age  pension, 
would  (whether  spontaneously  or  not)  appeal  directly  to  His  Majesty 
against  their  exclusion. 

The  injustice  of  making  all  existing  paupers  ineligible  becomes 
increasingly  grave  when  it  is  realized  that,  of  the  368,000  persons 
over  65  who  would  be  debarred  from  a  pension  by  their  present 
pauperism,  whether  or  not  they  had  maintained  themselves  inde- 
pendently right  up  to,  or  beyond,  the  pensionable  age,  no  fewer  than 
200,000  are  women,  and  only  about  168,000  men.  These  women, 
taken  as  a  whole,  have  probably  worked  harder  than  the  men,  have 
suffered  more,  have  been  more  thrifty  though  they  have  earned  less, 
and  have  had  far  less  opportunity  to  save  for  their  own  old  age.  In 
many — probably  in  a  majority  of — cases  their  pauperism  was  brought 
about  by  the  death  of  their  husbands.  To  exclude  these  old  women 
from  eligibility  for  a  pension  merely  because  they  happen  to  have 
attained  the  age  of  65,  and  to  have  become  destitute  before  the  date 
of  the  introduction  of  the  scheme,  instead  of  after  it,  would  be  felt 
to  be  extraordinarily  harsh  and  unjust.  The  Government  would  be 
open  to  the  opprobrium  of  having  adopted  just  that  one  among  all 
the  various  possible  devices  for  restricting  the  total  number  of 
pensioners  which  inflicted  the  greatest  injustice  on  women. 

Moreover,  the  proposed  exclusion  from  the  old  age  pension 
scheme  of  these  368,000  existing  aged  paupers,  whilst  it  would 
make  the  scheme  look  "  mean  "  and  pitifully  inadequate,  would  not 

X  L.  G.  B.  Circular  of  July,  1896,  in  its  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report,  1896.7 
pp.  7-9  ;  ditto,  August,  1900,  in  its  Thirtieth  Annual  Report,  1900-1,  pp.  18-19.  *' 


reduce  its  cost  These  368,000  existing  aged  paupers  are  at  present 
maintained  at  th«  public  expense,  at  a  cost  which,  taking  not  their 
fpod  alone  but  all  things  into  account,*  is,  on  an  average,  certainly 
not  less  than  the  amount  that  would  be  paid  to  them  as  pensions. 
But  this  expenditure  is  borne  by  the  local  authorities,  not  by  the 
National  Exchequer.  From  the  Treasury  standpoint  it  may  be  con- 
sidered a  saving  to  exclude  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are 
excluded,  there  would  be  no  relief  to  the  local  rates.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  would  hardly  be  politically  possible  to  make  the 
local  authorities  bear  any  part  of  the  cost  of  the  new  pension  scheme. 
A  Government  Bill,  which  not  only  raised  the  taxes,  but  also  imposed 
a  rise  of  sixpence  in  the  pound  in  the  rates,  would  be  very  unpopular, 
if  it  did  not  otherwise  lighten  the  local  burdens — especially  if  coupled 
with  an  unmerited  exclusion  of  the  deserving  aged  paupers. 

It  may,  in  fact,  be  suggested  that  it  need  cost  the  Govern- 
ment no  more  to  make  its  pension  scheme  include  the  existing  aged 
paupers  than  to  incur  all  the  odium  and  difficulty  of  making  it 
exclude  them.  Their  inclusion  might  nearly  double  the  outlay,  but 
it  is  this  inclusion  alone  which  would  make  it  politically  possible  to 
place  half  of  the  total  outlay  on  the  local  authorities,  in  consideration 
of  the  relief  to  their  poor  law  expenditure.  It  is  true  that  many  of 
the  aged  paupers  who  are  friendless  would  be  unable  to  live  on  their 
pensions,  and  others  would  prove  to  be  incapable  of  managing  them. 
This  probability — which  is  often  not  apparent  to  the  old  people 
themselves — does  not  appear  to  warrant  the  exclusion  of  the  whole 
class,  or,  indeed,  until  their  incapacity  is  demonstrated,  of  any  of 
them.  It  is  suggested  that  the  pensions  of  any  pensioners  who  had 
to  take  refuge  in  the  workhouses  should  be  paid  to  the  local 
authorities  which  maintained  them. 

{h)  Disqualification  by  Receipt  of  Parochial  Relief  within 
the  Preceding  Twenty  Years. 

The  gravest  of  the  objections  to  the  exclusion  from  the  pension 
scheme  of  the  existing  aged  paupers  has,  however,  still  to  be 
mentioned.  It  is  a  necessary  corollary  of  such  an  exclusion  that 
future  applicants  for  a  pension  should  not  themselves  be  paupers,  or 
have  received  parochial  relief  for  some  definite  period,  which  has 
usually  been  placed  at  twenty  years  next  preceding  the  application. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  intolerably  unjust  and  inconsistent  to  exclude 
from  the  pension  scheme  the  existing  aged  paupers,  who  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  conditions,  without  also  excluding  future  applicants 
in  like  circumstances,  who  had  taken  poor  law  relief  before  they 
were  65,  and  some  of  them  even  after  the  conditions  had  been 
promulgated. 

*  Those  on  Outdoor  Relief  may  be  getting  on  an  average  no  more  than  3s.  a 
week  ;  and  those  in  the  workhouses  may  be  costing  no  more  than  4s.  to  5s.  a  week  for 
food,  etc.  But  the  heavy  cost  of  interest  and  sinking  funds,  and  of  the  salaries  of  the 
workhouse  staff,  are  not  included.  It  is  sometimes  thoughtlessly  contended  that,  as 
the  aged  are  scattered  in  small  numbers  over  some  1,600  institutions,  there  would  be 
no  saving  if  they  were  withdrawn.  But  this  is  to  assume  the  continuance  of  the 
present  mixed  general  workhouse.  In  any  reform  of  the  Poor  Law  we  may  surely 
assume  that  this  will  be  replaced  by  specialized  institwtions. 
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But  to  require,  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  a  pension  that  the 
ppHcant  shall  not  have  received   poor  law  relief    over  any   lonr 
criod  of  years  would  work  most  harshly  and  unevenly  ;  and  would 
eve  in  practice  quite  unworkable. 

(i.)  The  Unfairness  of  an  ex  post  facto  CoNDiTtoN. 

We  must  first  note  a  certain  unfairness  in  disqualifying  applicants 
r  a  pension,  who  are  otherwise  eligible,  because  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago  they  did  something  which  they  had  a  legal  right  to  do,  and 
which,  far  from  being  blameworthy,  may  have  been  a  moral  duty,  or 
even  laudable,  for  them  to  do.  As  will  be  subsequently  demonstrated, 
there  are  not  a  few  cases  in  which  the  acceptance  of  poor  law  relief 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  public — in  which,  in  fact,  it  is  a  man's 
positive  duty  to  become  a  pauper,  in  order  to  avoid  injury  to 
others.  Is  it  possible,  years  afterwards,  to  deprive  that  man,  who 
had  no  notice  of  this  intention,  from  the  old  age  pension  to 
which  he  would  have  been  entitled  if  he  had  not  accepted  poor 
law  relief? 

For  this  reason,  it  has  sometimes  been  suggested  that  any  con- 
dition of  this  sort  should  not  apply  until  due  notice  had  been  given. 
Thus,  if  the  non-receipt  of  poor  law  relief  during  the  preceding 
twenty  years  is  made  a  condition,  this  condition  ought  at  any  rate 
not  to  be  enforced  for  twenty  years  from  its  promulgation.* 

(ii.)  The  Impossibility  of  Discovering  who  had  Received  Poor 
Law  Relief  in  Past  Years. 

The  fact  that  such  an  ex  post  facto  condition  would  be  universally 
felt  to  be  unfair,  gives  additional  weight  to  the  objection  that 
evasions  could  not  be  prevented.  It  would,  in  many  cases  (and  in  a 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  cases)  be  hopelessly  impossible  to  find' 
out  whether  or  not  an  applicant  for  an  old  age  pension  had  received' 
poor  law  relief  at  any  time  during  the  past  twenty  years,  or  any 
similar  period.  Poor  law  relief  is  given  separately  by  each  of  the 
646  unions  in  England  and  Wales,  by  each  of  874  parishes  in 
Scotland,  and  by  each  of  159  unions  of  Ireland.  These  1,679 
separate  poor  law  authorities  have  very  imperfect  records  even  of 
their  recent  proceedings  ;  and  still  more  imperfect  of  those  of  the 
past  twenty  years.  The  almost  universal  practice  is  to  treat  each 
application  as  a  new  case  ;  and  to  record  the  particulars  in  separate 

*  It  may  be  added  that  similar  considerations  prevent  past  criminality  being ' 
made  a  ground  of  disqualification  for  a  pension.  To  make  a  person  of  65  ineligible 
for  a  pension  mereljt because  he  had,  years  before,  been  sentenced  to  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment, would  be  to  add  to  the  sentence,  which  had  at  the  time  been  judicially 
deemed  adequate  for  his  offence,  a  fine  of  ;^i50  ;  or  rather,  to  inflict  on  him  in  his 
old  age  a  new  and  additional  sentence,  for  a  crime  already  expiated,  without  regard 
to  the  character  of  the  ofifence  or  to  his  subsequent  conduct.  And  this  new  and^ 
additional  penalty  would  be  made  of  exactly  equal  weight  for  the  man  who  had 
suffered  seven  days'  imprisonment  and  the  "  lifer  "  released  after  twenty  years — upon 
Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  or  Dr.  Jameson,  on  the  one  hand,  and  upon  the  most  revolting  child- 
torturer  or  matricide  on  the  other.  It  seems  incredible  that  so  inequitable  a  proposal 
CJin  ever  have  been  made  otherwise  than  in  pure  thoughtlessness — especially  as  it 
afifects  only  1*6  per  cent,  of  the  persons  over  65,  and  makes  only  a  trifling  difterence 
IB  the  cost  of  the  national  pension  scheme. 


entries,  case  by  case.  There  is,  of  course,  no  common  aggregate 
list  of  paupers.  There  is  not  even  in  any  place  a  list  of  the  persons 
who  have  received  poor  law  relief  during  the  past  twenty  years  in 
the  one  union.  There  is  seldom  even  a  complete  list  of  the  paupers 
of  any  one  year  in  any  one  union  ;  and  where  such  a  list  is  com. 
piled,  it  is  nearly  always  made  up  separately  for  each  of  the  score  ot 
constituent  parishes  of  the  union  ;  and  then  often  altogether  omits 
some  minor  classes  of  paupers.  In  very  few  cases  would  even  these 
incomplete  and  separate  lists  be  in  alphabetical  order.  It  might  be 
extraordinarily  difficult  in  any  populous  union  to  prove  that  a 
particular  applicant  admittedly  resident  in  that  same  union,  and  not 
some  other  person  of  the  same  name,  had  received  poor  law  relief 
ten  or  fifteen  years  before.  It  would  be  hopelessly  impossible,  amid 
all  the  confusion  of  registers  of  different  years  and  different  classes  of 
relief,  for  any  officer  of  that  union  to  be  sure  (and  therefore  to 
certify)  that  tne  applicant  had  never  received  any  one  of  the  various 
kinds  of  poor  law  relief,  at  any  time  during  the  last  twenty  years — 
even  if  the  enquiry  were  confined  to  the  one  union.  What  clerk 
to  a  board  of  guardians  could  feel  certain  that  the  applicant  or  some 
member  of  his  family  for  whom  he  was  liable,  had  not,  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  before,  spent  a  night  in  the  workhouse,  or  had  a  loaf  of 
bread  from  the  relieving  officer  on  "  sudden  and  urgent  necessity  "? 
The  pauper  does  not  always  give  his  real  name — he  sometimes  gives 
somebody  else's  name  ;  and  there  are  unions  in  which  the  registra- 
tion of  such  names  as  are  given  has  not  always  been  perfect. 

But  the  relief  may  not  have  been  given  in  the  union  in  which 
the  applicant  now  resides.  A  large  proportion  of  the  population, 
especially  that  of  the  great  towns,  and  that  of  new  or  rapidly  growing 
uroan  centres,  such  as  Barrow-in-Furness  and  Middlesbrough,  Cardiff 
and  Barry,  b,  or  has  been,  migratory.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  poor  law  relief  given  by  each  union  is  not  confined  to  the 
settled  inhabitants  of  that  union  ;  though  even  a  settlement  is  now 
acquired  by  three  years'  residence.  A  person  may  have  had  five  or 
six  settlements  in  twenty  years.  Relief  is  given  in  the  casual  ward 
or  in  the  workhouse  proper,  or  even  (by  way  of  "  sudden  and  urgent 
necessity  ")  at  his  home  to  any  destitute  person,  whatever  his  real  or 

Cretended  residence,  and  however  brief  his  stay  in  the  union.  A 
irge  proportion  of  the  applicants  for  old  age  pensions  will,  at 
various  times  within  the  preceding  twenty  years,  have  resided  in 
other  unions  ;  and  they  can  hardly  be  compelled  to  recount  all 
their  wanderings  and  all  their  excursions  on  "  hopping,"  or  "  hay- 
making," or  merely  on  holidays.  Those  who  had  received  poor 
law  relief,  and  who  subsequently  wished  to  apply  for  a  pension, 
would  naturally  remove,  and  apply  in  some  other  union.  If  they 
found  it  necessary  to  apply  for  their  pensions  in  their  real  names 
(so  as  to  prove  age  by  birth  registers)  they  would  soon  learn  to  make 
their  application  for  poor  law  relief  under  assumed  names,  so  as  to 
have  their  real  names  untainted  when  they  attained  the  pensionable 
age.  How  can  it  be  certified  that  the  applicant  (or  any  member  of 
his  family  for  whom  he  is  liable)  has  not,  under  any  name  what- 
soever, received  poor  law  relief,  in  any  one  of  its  numerous  forms 


from  any  one  of  the  1,679  poor  law  authorities  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  during  any  one  of  the  preceding  twenty  years  ?  Who 
could  search  all  the  records,  for  instance,  of  the  casual  wards  all 
over  England  and  Wales,  for  the  last  twenty  years  ;  and  what  value 
would  he  give  to  the  particular  names  under  which  their  nightly 
inmates,  knowing  the  penalties  to  which  habitual  tramping  exposed 
them,  chose  to  register  themselves  ?  Who  could  certify  that  an 
Irish  applicant  for  a  pension  had  not,  within  the  preceding  twenty 
years,  received  temporary  relief  on  some  haymaking  or  harvesting 
tour  in  England  ?  How  would  it  be  possible  to  be  assured  that  the 
applicant  in  Bermondsey  or  Bethnal  Green  had  not  been  temporarily 
accommodated  in  the  woikhouse  of  some  Kentish  Union  on  one  or 
other  of  his  annual  "  hoppings  "  ? 

It  is  true  that  various  small  and  local  pension  endowments  do 
prescribe  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  that  the  applicants  shall  not 
have  been  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief  during  a  certain  period.  But 
it  is  to  be  noted — (a)  that  the  term  is  a  short  one,  usually  five  years  ; 
(6)  that  the  applicant  is  always  required  also  to  have  been  a  resident 
during  at  least  that  period  in  the  particular  parish,  so  that  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  ensure  that  he  has  not  had  parochial  relief  at  his 
residence ;  (c)  that  the  pensions  are  given  as  a  matter  of  favor  to 
such  applicants  as  the  trustees  may  choose,  so  that  any  doubtful  case 
can  be  rejected  without  cause  assigned  ;  and  (d)  that  the  condition 
has  for  its  main  object  to  ensure  that  pension  and  poor  law  relief 
shall  not  be  received  by  the  same  person  simultaneously,  so  that  a 
mere  general  compliance  completely  attains  its  purpose,  irrespective 
of  possible  chance  receipt  of  temporary  relief  years  ago  in  some  other 
union.  All  these  considerations  would  be  absent  in  the  case  of  a 
national  old  age  pension* 

(iii.)  The  Differences  of  Law  and  Practice  between  Different 
Parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Even  if  the  difficulty  of  discovering  who  had  received  poor  law 
relief  could  be  overcome  (as  it  might  be  by  postponing  the  operation 
of  the  condition  for  twenty  years,  and  in  the  meantime  introducing 
a  scientific  system  of  registration  by  thumb  marks,  and  a  well- 
arranged  national  register),  there  would  still  remain  the  difficulties 
presented  by  the  diflferences  in  the  poor  laws  of  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland  respectively.  In  Scotland,  a  man  becomes  legally  a 
pauper  by  being  attended  by  the  poor  law  doctor,  or  getting 
medicine  from  the  parish,  and  the  records  make  no  distinction 
between  medical  relief  and  other  parochial  relief ;  so  that  it  would, 
we  are  informed,  be  impossible  to  pick  out  those  who,  in  the  past 
twenty  years,  had  received  medical  relief  only.  In  England  and 
Wales  a  person  becomes  technically  a  pauper  by  receiving  medical 
relief  only,  and  is  still  statutorily  disqualified  as  such  from  voting  at 
the  election  of  any  public  officer  ;  though  he  is  now  by  statute 
relieved  from  the  particular  disqualification  in  voting  for  members 
of  parliament  or  of  his  local  council.  In  Ireland  the  medical 
dispensary  service,  though  paid  for  out  of  the  poor  rate,  is,  by  law, 
not  deemed  parochial  relief  for  any  purpose  whatsoever.    There  is 


an  analogous  difference  in  one  case  in  the  realm  of  institutional 
treatment.  Outside  the  metropolis,  a  person  who  becomes  anywhere 
in  the  United  Kingdom  an  inmate  of  any  poor  law  institution—? 
it  may  be  as  a  patient  entering  a  poor  law  infirmary  with  an 
infectious  disease — thereby  necessarily  becomes  a  pauper  with  all  its 
disqualifications.  But  within  the  metropolis  (and  those  adjacent 
unions  who  happen  to  have  made  agreements  with  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board),  admission  to  certain  institutions  of  that  particular 
poor  law  authority,  though  these  were  established  exclusively  for 
paupers  and  are  still  maintained  out  of  the  poor  rate,  is,  by  law, 
not  to  be  deemed  parochial  relief.  It  is  a  further  anomaly  that  this 
privilege  does  not  attach  to  all  the  institutions  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board,  but  only  to  some  of  them  ;  and  not  even  to  all 
those  that  deal  with  infectious  diseases. 

But  the  diversity  in  practice  between  different  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  far  more  perplexing  than  these  geographical  differences 
in  the  law.  Thus,  throughout  the  kingdom  there  is  a  second  rate- 
supported  medical  organization,  conducted  by  the  local  authorities 
under  the  Public  Health  Acts,  the  use  of  which  entails  no  stigma 
of  pauperism.  The  relative  spheres  of  the  poor  law,  which  does 
pauperize,  and  the  public  health  department,  which  does  not 
pauperize,  vary  indefinitely  from  place  to  place.  To  take  first  what 
may  be  called  the  hospital  service.  If  a  patient,  unable  to  get  cared 
for  at  home,  is  taken  to  one  of  the  five  or  six  hundred  municipal 
hospitals — established  primarily  for  certain  infectious  diseases,  but 
now  often  extending  their  work  to  others — he  does  not  become  ^ 
pauper,  even  if  his  treatment  is  gratuitous.  If  he  happens  to  be 
taken  to  a  poor  law  institution,  for  the  very  same  disease,  he  does 
become  a  pauper,  even  if  he  contributes  to  the  cost.  If  a  man  is 
found  in  the  streets,  senseless  or  helpless,  he  may  (if  the  case  looks 
like  one  of  acute  accident)  be  taken  by  the  police  to  one  of  the 
voluntary  hospitals,  in  the  sixty  or  seventy  towns  which  alone  enjoy 
such  institutions,  treatment  at  which  does  not  make  him  a  pauper. 
But  the  patient  may,  equally  probably,  be  taken,  even  in  those 
same  towns,  to  the  nearest  poor  law  infirmary,  treatment  at  which 
necessarily  makes  him  a  pauper.  In  many  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  there  is  no  alternative.  In  the  absence  of  any  municipal 
or  voluntary  hospital,  all  patients  meeting  with  accidents  in  the  open^ 
or  found  helpless  or  senseless  on  the  road,  or  requiring  treatment 
which  cannot  be  given  them  at  home,  are  taken  to  the  workhouse, 
where  they  become,  for  the  time,  paupers. 

The  difference  in  practice  between  one  locality  and  another 
applies  even  to  the  case  of  institutions  established  for  the  treatment 
of  the  same  disease.  At  Brighton,  for  instance,  a  workman  having 
incipient  phthisis  is  received  into  the  municipal  phthisis  sanatorium, 
taught  how  to  live,  and  discharged,  all  without  the  stigma  of 
pauperism.  At  Bradford  exactly  the  same  kind  of  institution^  treating 
the  same  disease  in  the  same  way^  and  receiving  largely  the  same  class- 
of  patients  is  maintained  by  the  board  of  guardians  out  of  the  poor 
rate.  At  Bradford,  as  at  Brighton,  the  workman  with  incipient 
phthisis  is  sought  out  and  urged,  in  the  public  interest,  to  come  in  i 


ind  be  treated  at  the  public  expense.  At  Bradford  he  becomes 
technically  a  pauper  by  so  doing,  at  Brighton  he  does  not. 

No  less  striking  is  the  variety  of  practice  with  regard  to  the 
co-operation  of  the  board  of  guardians  with  the  town  or  district 
council  in  regard  to  the  municipal  isolation  hospital.  It  is  common 
for  the  board  of  guardians  to  make  a  payment  to  the  town  or 
district  council,  so  as  to  be  able  to  send  patients  to  these  hospitals 
in  order  to  avoid  having  them  in  the  workhouse.  The  status  of  tfie 
patient  tn  suck  cases  depends  merely  on  the  form  in  which  the  paytnent 
IS  made.  In  those  towns  in  which  no  payment  is  made,  or  where  a 
fixed  annual  contribution  is  paid,  the  patient  is  not  a  pauper  while  in 
the  municipal  hospital,  even  if  he  is  sent  from  the  workhouse.  In 
those  towns  in  which  the  payment  is  made  at  so  much  per  head  per 
week,  the  patient  admitted  to  the  municipal  hospital  at  the  request 
of  the  board  of  guardians  becomes  or  remains  a  pauper  (being,  by 
the  Local  Government  Board's  instructions,  registered  as  in  receipt 
of  outdoor  relief  1),  even  if  he  has  not  previously  been  in  receipt  ot 
relief.  He  is  not  a  pauper  in  any  of  these  municipal  hospitals  if  he 
is  iadmitted  on  the  order  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  ;  he  is  a 
pauper  (but  only  in  some  towns)  if  he  is  admitted  on  the  order  ot 
the  district  medical  officer.  It  depends,  in  practice,  on  which  doctor 
gets  hold  of  the  case  first  1 

In  the  same  town  the  form  of  the  payment  by  the  board  ot 
guardians  has  sometimes  been  varied  within  the  twenty  years. 
Thus,  the  scarlet-fever  patient  will,  or  will  not,  have  been  registered 
as  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief  according  to  the  year  in  which  the 
disease  occurred.  Or  a  town  may  change  the  character  of  its  pro- 
vision for  such  cases.  In  Bristol,  the  board  of  guardians  for  some 
years  provided  its  own  hospital  for  infectious  cases.  Subsequently 
this  was  abandoned,  and  the  town  council  hospitals  were  used  at  a 
fixed  annual  payment.  Whether  or  not  the  patients  so  treated  were 
registered  as  paupers  will  be  found,  therefore,  to  depend  on  the  date 
of  their  disease.  Much  the  same  may  happen  in  every  town  which 
provides  for  the  first  time — as  a  score  or  two  do  each  year — a  muni- 
cipal hospital.  A  similar  change  is  taking  place,  in  one  town  after 
another,  with  regard  to  the  provision  for  sufferers  from  phthisis. 

Sometimes  the  difference  of  practice  depends  on  the  kind  of 
disease.  In  some  towns  the  municipal  hospitals  will  only  take  in 
cases  of  small-pox,  enteric,  and  scarlet  fever.  Patients  with  other 
diseases  must  go  to  the  workhouse  or  the  poor  law  infirmary,  and 
become  paupers.  In  other  towns  the  municipal  hospitals  will  take 
in  diphtheria,  phthisis,  and  even  measles  and  whooping  cough,  and 
thus  enlarge  the  area  of  non-pauper  treatment.  At  Barry  and 
Widnes  there  are  municipal  hospitals  for  accidents  and  surgical 
cases.  If  a  drunken  laborer  breaks  his  leg  or  falls  over  the  scythe^ 
he  will,  in  most  parts  of  England,  usually  be  taken  to  the  work- 
house, and  will  become  a  pauper  ;  if  he  does  so  in  Barry  or  Widnes- 
he  will  be  equally  treated  at  the  expense  of  the  rates,  but  will  not 
become  a  pauper. 

It  may  be  said  that  all  these  divergences  relate  to  the  treatment 
of  the  sick  poor  ;  and  that  it  is  proposed  that  "  medical  relief"  shall 
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not  disqualify  for  a  pension,  any  more  than  it  does  (in  England  and 
Wales,  as  distinguished  from  Scotland)  for  the  parliamentary  and 
municipal  franchise.  But  there  is  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  in 
defining  what  is  "  medical  relief."  The  medical  relief  which,  under 
the  Medical  Relief  (Removal  of  Disqualification)  Act,  does  not  in 
England  and  Wales  disqualify  from  the  franchise  is  primarily  (and 
perhaps  exclusively)  the  doctor^s  advice  and  medicine.  Besides 
advice  and  physic  the  sick  often  need  food  and  care.  How  far  these 
are  included  in  medical  relief  has  proved  difficult  to  decide  ;  and  the 
practice  has  varied,  and  still  varies,  widely  from  union  to  union. 
The  first  difficulty  arises  over  "  medical  extras  " — the  food,  stimulants 
or  other  necessities  that  the  parish  doctor  prescribes  for  the  poor 
whom  he  treats.  Official  investigation  reveals  that  about  half  the 
unions  have  for  years  registered  the  recipients  of  these  "  medical 
extras"  as  paupers  receiving  "outdoor  relief";  whilst  the  other 
half  of  the  unions  have  deemed  the  same  articles  to  be  included  in  the 
term  medical  reliefs  and  have  not  registered  the  recipients  as  paupers 
to  be  disfranchised.  There  is  also  the  question  of  nursing.  Where 
the  board  of  guardians  has  paid  for  a  nurse  to  attend  a  sick  person 
in  his  own  home,  that  person  thereby  becomes  a  pauper  in  receipt 
of  outdoor  relief.  Where  the  board  of  guardians  has  had  a  nurse 
permanently  in  its  employment,  and  has  merely  directed  her  to 
attend,  this  will  have  been  classed  as  medical  relief  only.  Where 
the  board  of  guardians  contributes  (as  is  now  common)  a  fixed 
annual  sum  to  a  local  nursing  association,  in  consideration  of  the 
cases  notified  by  the  relieving  officer  being  duly  nursed,  the  patients 
do  not  thereby  become  paupers  at  all.  A  similar  difficulty  has  arisen 
with  regard  to  institutional  treatment.  Some  revising  barristers 
have  held  that  a  patient  not  hitherto  a  pauper  entering  a  poor  law 
infirmary  for  the  purpose  of  being  treated  for  a  disease,  is  in  receipt 
of  medical  relief  only,  even  though  he  is,  as  an  inmate,  lodged,  fed, 
clothed  and  attended  to  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  rate.  Other 
revising  barristers— even  in  the  same  year  in  the  same  town — have 
held  that  inmates  of  poor  law  infirmaries  necessarily  receive  much 
more  than  medical  relief,  and  are  therefore  disqualified.  What 
is  certain  is  that  the  vast  mass  of  sick  people  who  have  gone  to  the 
workhouse  or  the  poor  law  infirmary  to  be  treated — or  have  been 
taken  there  without  their  consent — have  been  registered  as  paupers, 
even  if  they  have  not  before  been  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief.  And 
what  is  of  importance  to  the  present  question,  they  have  not  been 
separately  registered,  apart  from  the  other  inmates  of  the  work- 
house or  poorhouse  in  England  any  more  than  in  Scotland.  If  it  is 
intended  to  omit,  from  the  kinds  of  parochial  relief  disqualifying  for 
an  old  age  pension,  all  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  it  will  be  found 
<iuite  impracticable  to  distinguish  in  the  records  of  the  past  twenty 
years  between  this  and  other  kinds  of  pauperism,  indoors  or  outdoors. 

(c)  The  Ineligibility  of  Future  Recipients  of  Relief. 

Even  if  it  were  proposed  not  to  make  the  receipt  of  parochial 
relief  in  years  prior  to  the  promulgation  of  the  pension  scheme  a 
<lisqualification  for  a  pension,  but  to  confine  the  disqualification  to 
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the  receipt  of  parochial  relief  in  subsequent  years,  the  difficulties 
would  hardly  be  avoided.  The  differences  between  the  poor  laws 
of  the  three  Kingdoms,  and  between  that  of  London  and  the  rest  ot 
the  United  Kingdom  would  still  remain.  It  would  be  invidious  to 
have  to  refuse  a  pension  to  an  Englishman  then  resident  in  Ireland 
because  he  had  received  in  previous  years  in  England  what  was 
parochial  relief  there,  but  would  not  have  been  if  he  had  received  it 
in  Ireland.  It  would  be  difficult  to  disqualify  for  a  pension  a  Croydon 
laborer  then  resident  in  London,  because  in  previous  years  in 
Croydon  he  had  the  benefit  of  a  kind  of  poor  law  relief  which  there 
carried  with  it  the  stigma  of  pauperism,  but  which  had  been  in  the 
metropolis  statutorily  exempted  from  that  stigma.  It  would  be 
uneven  and  unfair  to  continue  the  present  anomalies  between  town 
and  town,  according  to  which  sick  patients  in  one  place  become 
paupers  whilst  those  in  another  do  not.  Even  if  it  were  decided  to 
exempt  from  the  disqualification  all  treatment  of  sickness  in  what- 
soever  way  treated  or  by  whatsoever  authority  provided,  it  would 
then  be  found  impossible  to  separate  in  the  records  the  person  who 
had  gone  into  the  workhouse  merely  because  he  was  sick  from  the 
person  who  had  gone  in  because  he  was  destitute  or  homeless  ;  or 
the  person  who  had  received  in  kind  what  the  doctor  had  prescribed 
and  the  person  to  whom  the  board  of  guardians  had  given  a  dole  to 
enable  him  to  get  what  the  doctor  said  was  necessary.  In  Scotland, 
moreover,  the  law  does  not  allow  any  relief  to  be  given  to  the  "  able- 
bodied'*  at  all.  The  result  ts  that  (apart  from  children^  and  widows 
with  young  children  dependent  on  them)^  all  poor  law  relief  in 
Scotland  is  medical  relief;  no  one  is  relieved  at  all  (or  can  legally 
be  relieved)  who  has  not  been  certified  by  the  doctor  as  requiring 
medical  treatment ;  and  all  the  paupers  of  Scotland  (including  those 
who  in  England  or  Ireland  would  be  classed  as  **  able-bodied,"  and 
including  even  the  incorrigible  "  ins  and  outs,")  are  legally  classed 
as  sick  or  infirm  1  It  would  clearly  be  impracticable  to  make  con- 
ditions of  eligibility  which  every  pauper  in  Scotland  could  fulfil ; 
which  a  large  number  of  persons  in  England  and  Ireland,  not 
essentially  differing  in  character,  would  be  unable  to  fulfil. 

But  even  if  all  these  difficulties  could  be  provided  against  in  the 
future^  by  what  is  otherwise  very  desirable,  namely — (i.)  a  complete 
assimilation  of  the  law  for  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  (ii.)  the 
complete  separation  of  all  treatment  of  the  sick  from  the  poor  law^ 
and  its  transfer  to  the  public  health  authorities;  and  (iii.)  the 
establishment  of  a  national  "  thumb-mark  "  register  of  all  persons 
who  receive  relief — there  would  still  remain  lions  in  the  path. 

(i.)  The  Difficulties  of  Lunacy. 

At  present  the  lunatic,  though  in  an  institution  of  the  county  or 
county  borough  council,  is  legally  a  pauper.  To  exclude  from 
pensions  those  that  are  lunatics  in  public  institutions  may  not  be 
unreasonable,  though  it  may  be  suggested  that  it  would  be  politically 
more  expedient,  if  any  share  of  the  cost  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  local 
rates,  to  treat  these  14,000  aged  pauper  lunatics  simply  as  persons 
unable  to  manage  their  own  pensions,  and  to  pay  their  pensions  to 
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the  asylum  authorities.  But  a  serious  difficulty  is  presented  by  the 
"- constructive  pauperism"  of  those  relations  who  are  legally  liable 
tb  maintain  them.  If  a  wife  or  a  child  is  removed  to  a  lunatic 
asylum  as  a  person  of  unsound  mind — it  may  be  compulsorily 
i'-emoved  in  the  interests  of  public  safety  or  merely  in  those  of  the 
patient — the  husband  or  father,  or  the  mother  of  a  fatherless  child^ 
is  legally  liable  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  maintenance  ;  has,  in 
practice,  an  order  made  against  him  or  her  to  contribute  so  much  a 
week  ;  and  becomes  constructively  a  pauper  in  respect  of  the  relief 
afforded  to  his  wife  or  his  or  her  child  if  he  or  she  does  not  pay- 
Would  it  be  possible  eventually  to  deprive  a  man  or  woman  of  aa 
old  age  pension  merely  because  a  dependent  had,  years  ago,  com- 
pulsorily and  against  the  will  of  the  family,  been  removed  to  a  public 
lunatic  asylum  ?  Moreover,  as. the  pauperism  only  continues  as  long 
as  the  lujiatic  dependent  lives,  the  eventual  eligibility  of  the  husband, 
fi^hef,  or  widowed  mother  for  a  pension  would  depend  on  whether 
the  lunatic  dependent  had  or  had  not  unluckily  survived  into  the 
twenty  Yjparspreviot(s  to  the  pensionable  age  of  the  applicant,  or 
oth'Qt^^sCTi^Gdtj^t^qd  of  non- pauperism. 

fc^dnoeoi'.  '  (ii.)  T he  Difficulties  of  Marriage. 
*^'  trfii^^igrhaps,  a  minor  point  that,  so  far  as  women  are  concerned^ 
the  incident  of  marriage  may  present  great  difficulties  to  any 
making  of  pauperism  a  disqualification  for  an  old  age  pension- 
There  is  first  the  change  of  name.  Wives  become  paupers  in  their 
married  names,  and  their  maiden  names  are  not  recorded.  But 
unless  wives  are  to  be  "  thumb-marked  "  as  well  as  their  husbands^ 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  eventually  resuming  their  maiden 
names  and  at  65  applying  for  a  pension,  duly  armed  with  a  birth 
certificate,  and  sinking  all  mention  of  the  marriage  (or  one  or  other 
of  their  marriages),  during  which  they  had  received  parochial  relief. 
They  might  well  feel  that  it  was  their  husbands  who  were  really  the 
paupers,  not  themselves.  Indeed,  it  must  be  conceded  that  a  wife 
accompanying  her  husband  has  no  option  in  the  matter.  She 
cannot  prevent  her  husband  making  her  a  pauper  if  he  chooses  to  do 
so.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  deprive  her  eventually  of  her  old 
age  pension  on  this  ground. 

(iii.)  The  Difficulties  of  Widowhood. 

Far  more  important,  both  numerically  and  otherwise,  are  the 
difficulties  presented  by  widowhood,  to  which  not  less  than  30  per 
cent,  of  all  the  pauperism  is  due.  The  young  widow  of  the  laborer, 
suddenly  bereft  of  the  bread-winner,  with  a  family  of  young  children 
on  her  hands,  often  incapacitated  for  earning  a  livelihood  by  having 
an  infant  in  arms,  is  the  most  pathetic  and  the  most  difficult  of  poor 
law  problems.  At  all  times  and  in  all  places  her  moral  claim  to  at 
least  temporary  poor  law  relief  has  been  admitted.  In  the  most 
strictly  administered  unions,  at  the  most  severely  restrictive  periods 
of  poor  law  history,  under  the  advice  of  the  most  rigorous  poor 
law  critics,  the  claim  of  the  widow  has  not  been  rejected.  But 
whether  or  not  the  widow  will  be  eligible  for  a  pension  at  65,  would, 
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on  the  scheme  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  1899,  depend  on 
whether  she  had  been  lucky  enough  to  have  her  hushand  die,  and 
to  pass  through  her  inevitable  time  of  difficulty,  before  she  was  45! 
In  this  fortunate  conjecture  she  might  take  her  six  months'  outdoor 
relief,  which  the  Local  Government  Board  regulations  freely  allow, 
and  hope  to  get  into  a  position  of  earning  her  livelihood — probably 
by  marrying  again — and  thus  be  eligible  at  65  for  a  pension.  If, 
however,  cruel  fate  permitted  her  husband  to  live  on  until  after  her 
own  forty-fifth  birthday  (or  whatever  might  be  the  beginning  of  the 
qualifying  "  non-pauperism  "  period),  and  then  carried  him  off,  her 
*'  widow's  six  months "  of  outdoor  relief,  which  is  often  necessary 
to  prevent  the  children  from  starving,  and  which  the  harshest 
economist  has  not  denied  her,  would  carry  with  it,  however  hard 
and  however  successfully  she  might  subsequently  work  to  maintain 
herself  in  independence,  the  eventual  loss  of  her  old  age  pension — 
unless,  indeed,  she  was  sharp  enough  to  suppress  all  mention  of  her 
unlucky  episode  of  marriage  and  its  consequent  widowhood   and 

Pauperism,  and  to  present  herself  at  65,  smiling,  in  her  second 
usband's  name  (which  would,  indeed,  be  the  natural  case) ;  or  even 
in  her  maiden  name^  under  which  she  would  never  have  received 
parochial  relief  anywhere. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  removal  of  the  family  bread-winner, 
as  things  are  now  ordered,  almost  necessarily  plunges  into  pauperism, 
at  least  for  a  time,  a  large  proportion  of  the  families  of  the  wage- 
earning  class  ;  and  that,  under  existing  marital  arrangements,  it  is 
usually  quite  impossible  for  the  wife  either  to  compel  her  husband  to 
provide  for  her  possible  widowhood,  or  to  "  make  a  purse "  for 
herself,  even  if  it  were  desirable  for  her  to  do  so,  it  is  submitted  that 
any  disqualification  of  widows  by  reason  of  their  having,  at  some 
time  of  their  widowhood,  accepted  parochial  relief,  would  be  in- 
equitable. Indeed,  if  they  find  themselves  without  the  means  of 
properly  bringing  up  their  children,  they  are  legally  bound  to  apply 
for  parochial  relief  on  their  children's  behalf ;  and  they  can  be 
criminally  prosecuted  for  not  doing  so.  It  is,  moreover,  clearly  in 
the  interests  ot  the  community  that  they  should  apply  for  parochial 
relief  in  such  cases,  in  order  that  the  children  may  not  suffer.  It 
would  be  against  public  policy  to  penalize  such  an  act  by  eventually 
disqualifying  the  mother  for  an  old  age  pension. 

(d)  Conclusion. 

It  is  accordingly  submitted  that  it  is  both  politically  impossible 
and  administfStively  unworkable  to  make  either  past  or  present 
pauperism  a  disqualification  for  an  old  age  pension.*  It  is,  more- 
over, suggested  that  such  an  exclusion  of  past  or  present  paupers 
would  not  diminish  the  real  cost  to  the  community,  or  even  the 
nett  charge  on  the  Exchequer.  It  is  urged  that  although  the  in- 
clusion— which  is  inevitable — of  past  and  present  paupers  in  the 
pension  scheme  nearly  doubles  its  gross  cost,  it  is  the  direct  relief 
to  the  local  rates  which  would   be  thereby  afforded,  which  would 

*  And  quite  inequitable  to  make  past  criminality  a  disquali6cation. 
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alone  enable  the  Government  to  throw  part  of  the  cost  upon  the 
local  authorities.  And  it  is  suggested  that,  whilst  the  local  autho- 
rities, in  consideration  of  being  relieved  of  the  burden  of  the  aged 
poor,  might  fairly  be  required  to  contribute  half  the  new  burden 
of  a  pension  scheme,  it  would  be  more  equitable  (seeing  that  the 
proportion  of  aged  persons  varies  from  district  to  district  to  the  extent 
of  195  per  10,000  at  Barrow-in-Furness  to  1,034  pcr  10,000  at  Aber- 
ayron)  that  this  contribution  should  take  the  form  of  a  payment  by 
the  county  councils,  tn  proportion  to  rateable  value.  This  would  make 
such  a  contribution  tend  towards  an  equalization  of  the  rates  rather 
than  towards  an  intensification  of  the  existing  unfair  inequality  of 
burden.  The  Exchequer  should  then  pay  for  the  actual  number  of 
pensions  payable  in  each  place,  handing  over  the  pension  for  those  who 
were  in  workhouses  or  lunatic  asylums  to  the  authorities  maintaining 
those  institutions.  The  pension,  in  short,  must  be  a  national  one, 
not  dependent  in  any  way  on  local  residence.  Only  in  some  such 
way  can  we  avoid,  not  only  the  diflSculty  presented  by  the  great 
local  inequalities  of  the  proportion  of  the  aged,  but  also  those  ol 
settlement.  It  would  be  intolerable  to  recreate,  in  the  twentieth 
century,  the  horrors  that  the  law  of  settlement  caused  in  the 
eighteenth.  We  must  not  have  the  poor  old  man  or  woman  on  the 
verge  of  the  pensionable  age,  refused  a  lodging  in  a  parish,  rejected 
for  employment  there,  or  even  dismissed  from  a  situation  or  ejected 
from  a  dwelling  there,  in  order  to  prevent  that  particular  parish 
being  burdened  with  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  his  or  her  old 
age  pension. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  total  grots  cost  of  a  pension  scheme, 
retaining  65  as  the  age ;  giving  5s.  per  week  pension  ;  omitting 
persons  possessing  more  than  £26  a  year,  but  not  excluding  past  or 
present  paupers,  and  not  disqualifying  anyone  for  past  bad  character 
or  criminality,  would  appear  to  be,  for  the  whole  United  Kingdom 
to-day,  approximately  ;^i 8,000,000  a  year.  This  is  not  quite  two- 
pence halfpenny  in  the  pound  of  the  national  income ;  and  much 
less  than  we  spend  on  tobacco  alone.  Moreover,  of  this  sum,  nearly 
a  third  is  already  being  expended  in  maintaining  the  existing  aged 
paupers,  so  that  the  actual  increased  charge  on  public  funds  would 
be  not  more  than  thirteen  millions.  If  half  of  the  gross  aggregate 
cost  were  contributed  by  the  county  councils,  in  proportion  to  rate- 
able value,  the  sum  to  be  found  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  1908  would  be  not  more  than  nine  millions  sterling — surely  a 
manageable  amount  for  him  to  find  from  the  six  hundred  millions 
a  year  now  drawn  as  rent  or  interest  (apart  from  the  reward  of 
management)  by  the  owners  of  land  and  capital.* 


•  See  the  authoritative  statistics  given  in  "  Fact*  for  Socialists,"  Fabian  Tract 
No.  5.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  aggregate  incomes  of  persons  in  receipt  of  j^'5,000  a 
year  each  and  upwards  are  now  officially  estimated  to  amount  ;^  12 1,000,000  a  year. 
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The  Village  and  the  Landlord, 

(Reprinted  by  permission  from  the  Albany  Review,  April  1907.) 


My  object  in  this  paper  is  simply  to  describe  the  economic  con- 
ditions of  a  single  country  parish,  here  in  England,  and  from  the 
consideration  of  these  conditions  to  draw  some  inferences  towards 
our  future  policy  with  regard  to  the  land.  In  modern  life — in  every 
department  of  it,  one  may  say — bedrock  facts  are  so  veiled  over  by 
complex  and  adventitious  growths  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  the 
proper  and  original  outline  of  any  problem  with  which  we  are 
dealing  ;  and  so  it  certainly  is  in  this  matter  of  the  land  question. 
Anyone  glancing  at  a  country  village,  say  in  the  neighborhood  of 
London,  probably  sees  a  mass  of  villas,  people  hurrying  to  a  railway 
station,  motor  cars,  and  so  forth  ;  but  as  to  where  the  agricultural 
workers  are,  what  they  are  doing,  how  they  live,  what  their  rela- 
tions may  be  to  the  land  and  the  land  owners — these  things  are 
obscure,  not  easily  seen,  and  difficult  to  get  information  about.  And 
yet  these  are  the  things,  one  may  say,  which  are  most  vital,  most 
important. 

The  parish  which  I  have  in  mind  to  describe  is  a  rather  large 
and  straggling  parish  in  a  rural  district,  with  a  small  population, 
some  500  souls,  almost  entirely  agricultural  in  character,  consisting 
of  farmers,  farm  laborers,  woodmen,  and  so  forth,  with  a  few  miners 
and  small  artizans — on  the  whole  a  pretty  hard-working,  industrious 
lot.  Fortunately,  one  may  say,  there  is  hardly  anything  resembling 
a  villa  in  the  whole  parish  ;  there  is  no  resident  squire,  and  the 
business  man  is  conspicuous  by  his  absence.  The  place  therefore 
forms  a  good  example  for  the  study  of  the  agricultural  land  question. 
The  farms  are  not  over  large,  being  mostly  between  fifty  and  one 
hundred  acres  in  extent.  There  is  just  the  land,  and  the  population 
living  mainly  by  the  cultivation  of  it.  This  population,  as  I  have 
hinted,  is  not  lacking  in  industry  ;  it  is  fairly  healthy  and  well 
grown  ;  there  is  no  severe  poverty  ;  and  (probably  owing  to  the 
absence  of  the  parasite  classes)  it  is  better  off  than  most  of  our  agri- 
cultural populations.  Yet  it  is  poor,  one  may  almost  say  very  poor. 
Probably,  of  the  hundred  families  in  the  parish,  the  average  income 
is  not  much  over  ;^6o  a  year  ;  and  many,  of  course,  can  by  no  means 
reach  even  that  standard.  - 


Financial  Conditions  of  the  Village. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  financial  and  other  conditions  which 
lead  to  this  state  of  affairs.  In  the  first  place,  I  find  that  the  inhabit* 
ants  have  to  pay  in  actual  rent  to  their  landlords  about  /2,500  a 
year.  In  fact,  the  gross  estimated  rental  of  the  parish  is  about 
^3,250,  but  as  there  are  quite  a  few  small  freeholders  the  amount 
actually  paid  in  rent  is  reduced  to  ;^2,500.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
this  goes  off  out  of  the  parish  and  never  comes  back  again.  The 
duke  and  most  of  the  other  landlords  are  absentees.  This  forms  at 
once,  as  is  obvious,  a  severe  tax  on  the  inhabitants.  One  way  or 
another  the  hundred  families  out  of  what  they  produce  from  the 
land  have  to  pay  ^2,500  a  year  into  alien  hands — or,  averaging  it, 
^25  per  family  I  and  this,  if  their  average  income  is  now  only  ^60, 
is  certainly  a  heavy  burden  ;  since,  if  they  had  not  to  pay  this  sum, 
their  income  might  be  ^85.  No  doubt  it  will  be  said,  *'  Here  we 
see  the  advantage  of  having  resident  squires.  The  money  would 
then  return  to  the  parish."  But  would  it  ?  Would  it  return  to 
those  who  produced  it  ?  No  ;  it  would  not.  The  spoliation  of  the 
toilers  would  only  be  disguised,  not  remedied.  In  fact,  let  us 
suppose  (a  quite  ordinary  case)  that  the  parish  in  question  were 
owned  by  a  single  resident  squire,  and  that  the  ^2,500  were  paid  to 
him  in  rent.  That  rent  would  only  go  to  support  a  small  extra 
population  of  servants  and  dependents  in  the  place.  One  or  two 
small  shops  might  be  opened  ;  but  to  the  farmer  and  farm  worker 
no  advantage  would  accrue.  There  might  be  a  slightly  increased 
sale  of  milk  and  eggs  ;  but  this  again  would  be  countervailed  by 
many  disadvantages.  '*  Sport "  over  all  the  farm  lands  would 
become  a  chronic  nuisance  ;  the  standard  and  cost  of  living,  dress, 
etc.,  would  be  raised  ;  and  the  feeble  and  idiotic  life  of  the  "  gentry," 
combined  with  their  efforts  to  patronize  and  intimidate,  would  go 
far  to  corrupt  the  population  generally.  In  this  parish  then,  of 
which  1  am  speaking,  the  people  may  be  truly  thankful  that  they 
have  not  any  resident  squires.  All  the  same,  the  tax  of  £2^  per 
family  is  levied  upon  them  to  support  such  squires  in  some  place  or 
other,  and  is  a  permanent  burden  upon  their  lives. 

Enclosure  of  the  Commons. 

Less  than  a  hundred  years  ago  there  were  in  this  parish  extensive 
common  lands.  In  fact,  of  the  4,600  acres  of  which  the  parish 
consists,  2,650,  or  considerably  more  than  half,  were  commons. 
They  were  chiefly  moors  and  woods  ;  but  were,  needless  to  say, 
very  valuable  to  cottagers  and  small  farmers.  Here  was  pasture  for 
horses,  cows,  sheep,  pigs,  geese  ;  here  in  the  woods  was  firewood  to 
be  got,  and  bracken  for  bedding  ;  on  the  moors,  rabbits,  bilberries, 
turf  for  fuel,  etc.  In  1820  these  commons  were  enclosed  ;  and 
this  is  another  thing  that  has  helped  to  cripple  the  lives  of  the 
inhabitants.  As  is  well  known,  during  all  that  period  systematic 
enclosure  of  the  common  lands  of  Great  Britain  was  going  on.  In  a 
landlord  House  of  Parliament  it  was  easy  enough  to  get  bills  passed. 
Any  stick  will  do  to  beat  a  dog  with  ;  and  it  was  easy  to  say  that 


these  lands,  being  common  lands,  were  not  so  well  cultivated  as  they 
might  be,  and  that  therefore  the  existing  landlords  ought  to  share 
them  up.  The  logic  might  not  be  very  convincing,  but  it  served 
its  purpose.  The  landlords  appropriated  the  common  lands;  and 
during  the  120  years  from  1760  to  1880,  ten  millions  of  acres  in 
Great  Britain  were  thus  enclosed.* 

In  1820  the  turn  of  this  particular  parish  came,  and  its  2,650 
acres  of  commons  "  went  in."  I  used  to  know  an  old  man  of  the 
locality  who  remembered  when  they  "  went  in."  He  used  to  speak 
of  the  occurrence  as  one  might  speak  of  a  sinister  and  fatal  event  of 
nature — a  landslide  or  an  earthquake.  There  was  no  idea  that  it 
could  have  been  prevented.  The  commons  simply  went  in  1  The 
country  folk  witnessed  the  proceeding  with  dismay ;  but,  terrorized  by 
their  landlords,  and  with  no  voice  in  Parliament,  they  were  helpless. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  see  some  of  the  details  of  the  operation. 
In  the  Enclosure  Award  Book,  still  kept  in  the  parish,  there  remains 
a  fulj  account.  The  Duke  of  Rutland,  as  lord  of  the  manor,  as 
impropriator  for  tithes,  as  proprietor,  and  so  forth,  got  the  lion's 
share,  nearly  2,000  acres.  The  remaining  650  acres  went  to  the 
other  landlords.  Certain  manorial  and  tithe  rights  were  remitted  as 
a  kind  of  compensation,  and  the  thing  was  done.  In  the  Award 
Book  the  duke's  share  is  given  as  follows  : — 

Acres.    Roods. 

1.  "As  Impropriator  for  tithes  of  corn,  grain, 

and  hay  ;  and  in  lieu  of  and  full  com- 
pensation for  all  manner  of  tithes,  both 
great  and  small  " 1381       3 

2.  "  As  Lord  of  the  Manor,"  and  in  compensa- 

tion for  certain  manorial  rights,  "  and  for 

his  consent  to  the  said  enclosure "         ...       108       2 

3.  "  For  chief  rents,"  amounting  in  the  whole 

to/14        

4.  "  For  enfranchisement  of  copyholds  " 

5.  "  As  proprietor "  ...         ...  

6.  "  By  sale  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Act " 

1998       I 

Thus  we  find,  in  exchange  for  the  ducal  tithes,  nearly  a  third  of 
the  whole  area  of  the  parish  handed  over — most  of  it  certainly  not 
the  best  lands,  but  lands  having  considerable  value  as  woods  and 
moors.  We  find  some  acres  adjudged  to  the  duke  in  consideration 
of  his  kind  "  consent "  to  the  transaction.  And,  most  wonderful  of 
all,  nearly  450  acres  surrendered  by  the  parish  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  getting  the  Act  through  Parliament  I  And  now  to-day  in 
the  said  parish  there  is  not  a  little  field  or  corner  left — absolutely 
not  a  solitary  acre  out  of  all  the  vast  domain  which  was  once  for  the 
people's  use — on  which  the  village  boys  can  play  their  game  of 
cricket  !     Indeed,  most  valuable  tracts  were  enclosed  quite  in  the 

*  See  Mulhall's  Dictionary  of  Statistics^  "  Enclosures." 
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centre  of  the  village  itself — as,  for  instance,  a  piece  which  is  still 
called  "The  Common,"  though  it  is  no  longer  common,  and  many 
bits  on  which  little  cottages  had  been  erected  by  quite  small  folk. 
It  would  be  a  very  desirable  thing  that  the  enclosure  award  books  in 
other  parishes  should  be  investigated,  and  the  corresponding  facts 
with  regard  to  the  ancient  commons  brought  to  light  generally  over 
the  country.* 

Incidence  of  the  Rates. 

A  third  thing  which  cripples  the  agricultural  interest  very  con- 
siderably is  the  incidence  of  the  rates.  The  farmer's  dread  of  a  rise 
in  rates  has  become  almost  proverbial.  And  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
natural or  unreasonable.  For  there  is  probably  no  class  whose 
estimated  rental  is  so  large,  compared  with  their  actual  net  income, 
as  the  farmer  class.  A  farmer  whose  farm,  after  deducting  all 
expenses  of  rent,  rates,  manure,  wages,  etc.,  yields  him  a  clear  profit 
of  no  more  than  ^^loo  a  year  for  his  household  use  is  quite  probably 
paying  £'jo  a  year  in  rent.  But  a  superior  artizan  or  small  pro- 
fessional man  who  is  making  ^^150  a  year  will  very  likely  be  only 
paying  ^^20  in  rent.  It  is  obvious  that  any  slight  increase  in  the 
rates  will  fall  much  more  heavily  on  the  first  man  than  on  the 
second.  The  rates,  therefore,  are  a  serious  matter  to  the  farmer  ; 
and  something  in  the  way  of  shifting  their  incidence,  and  dis- 
tributing the  burden  more  fairly,  ought  certainly  to  be  done.f 

As  an  instance  of  this  latter  point,  let  me  again  refer  to  the 
parish  in  question.  We  have  seen  that  some  2,600  acres  of  common 
lands  passed  over  to  the  landlords  in  1820,  ostensibly  for  the  public 
advantage  and  benefit.  Of  these,  more  than  1,500  acres  of  moor 
land,  held  by  the  duke,  are  rated  on  an  estimated  rental  of  less  than 
2S.  6d.  per  acre.  The  general  farm  lands  of  the  parish  are  rated  on 
an  estimated  rental  of  14s.  or  15s.  per  acre  on  the  average.  Thus 
the  moor  lands  are  assessed  at  about  one-sixth  of  the  value  of  the 
farm  lands.  This  is  perhaps  excessively  low  ;  but  the  matter  might 
pass,  if  it  were  not  for  a  somewhat  strange  fact — namely,  that  a  few 
years  ago  when  some  twenty  acres  of  these  very  moor  lands  were 
wanted  for  a  matter  of  great  public  advantage  and  benefit,  that  is, 
for  the  formation  of  a  reservoir,  the  ducal  estate  could  not  part  with 
them  under  ^^50  an  acre  ;  and  a  little  later,  when  an  extension  of 
acreage  was  required,  the  district  council  had  to  pay  a  much  higher 
price,  so  that  the  total  purchase,  first  and  last,  comes  out  at  more 
than  ;^i5o  per  acre  !  Now  here  is  something  very  seriously  out  of 
joint.  Either  the  moor  lands  are  worth  a  capital  value  of  ^150  an 
acre,  in  which  case  they  ought  to  be  assessed  at,  say  £s^  instead  of 
at  2s.  6d. ;  or  else,  if  the  rating  at  2s.  6d.  is  really  just  and  fair, 

*  Sorm  Forgotten  Facts  in  the  History  of  Sheffield  ana  District  (Independent  Press, 
Sheffield,  1907,  price  2s.  6d.)  contains  valuable  information  of  this  kind. 

t  I  am  not  here  discussing  the  question  of  how  far  a  rise  of  rates  falls  upon  the 
landlord ;  for,  though  this  may  ultimately  and  in  the  far  distance  be  so,  it  is  clear 
that  the  farmer  primarily  feels  the  pinch,  and  not  till  he  is  nearly  ruined  is  there  any 
■chance  of  his  getting  a  corresponding  abatement  of  rent. 
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surely  it  is  monstrous  that  the  public,  having  to  carry  through^ 
most  important  and  necessary  improvement,  should  be  "  held  up  " 
and  made  to  pay  a  ruinous  price,  simply  because  the  land  cannot  be 
obtained  elsewhere.  The  conclusion  is  :  Let  such  lands  be  rated  in 
accordance  with  the  capital  value  set  upon  them  by  their  owners, 
and  we  shall  have  a  much  fairer  and  more  equitable  distribution  of 
the  public  burden. 

The  Nuisance  of  **  Sport." 

And  this  matter  of  the  moors  leads  to  the  consideration  of  a 
fourth  cause  which  cripples  the  land  cultivator  terribly  in  this 
country.  I  mean  Sport.  The  nuisance  and  detriment  that  this  is 
to  the  farmer  has  become  so  great  that,  unless  strict  measures  are 
soon  taken,  widespread  ruin  will  ensue.  In  many  subtle  ways  this 
acts.  With  the  enormous  growth  of  wealthy  and  luxurious  classes 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  the  tendency  has  been  to  turn  the 
country  districts  into  a  mere  playground.  The  very  meaning  of  the 
word  sport  has  changed.  The  careful  working  of  covers  by  the 
occasional  sportsman  has  been  replaced  by  clumsy  battues,  with  wild 
shouts  and  shrieks  of "  drivers,"  and  huge  slaughter  of  birds,  half 
tame,  and  specially  bred  for  the  purpose.  Mobs  of  people,  anxious 
to  appear  fashionable,  and  rigged  out  by  their  tailors  in  befitting 
costume,  are  formed  into  shooting  parties.  Rich  men,  wanting  to 
get  into  society,  hire  moors  and  woods,  regardless  of  expense, 
regardless  of  animal  slaughter,  regardless  of  agricultural  interests,  as 
long  as  they  get  an  opportunity  to  invite  their  friends.*  In  Devon- 
shire to-day  the  farms  in  many  parts  are  simply  eaten  up  by  rabbits, 
because  the  landlords,  in  order  to  provide  plenty  of  shooting,  insist 
on  spinneys  and  copses  and  hedgerows  and  waste  bits  being  retained 
in  their  wild  state  for  purposes  of  cover  !  On  the  northern  moors 
the  rabbits  similarly  devastate  the  farms  along  the  moor  edges — not 
because  the  rabbits  are  preserved,  for  the  shooting  is  mainly  of 
grouse  and  pheasants,  but  because  the  moors,  being  uncared  for 
except  in  this  way,  the  rabbits  are  allowed  to  multiply  without 
check.  They  are  the  gamekeeper's  perquisite.  Yet  if  the  farmer 
who  has  a  farm  adjoining  the  moor  carries  a  gun  to  protect  himself 
against  their  invasions,  it  is  conveyed  to  him  (if  a  tenant  of  the  same 
landlord)  that  he  had  better  not  do  so,  lest  he  should  be  suspected  of 
shooting  the  grouse  !  Thus  he  is  paralysed  from  his  own  defence. 
In  the  parish  of  which  I  am  speaking  there  are  lands  along  the  moor 
edges  which  used  to  grow  oats  and  other  crops,  but  which  now,  on 
account  of  the  rabbit  nuisance,  are  quite  uncultivable  in  that  way, 
and  only  yield  the  barest  pasture. 

♦  The  financing  of  these  affairs  is  funny.  A  large  moor  will  let  for  the  grouse 
season  for^^s.ooo,  say  on  the  condition  of  grouse  being  bagged  up  to,  but  not  beyond, 
2,400  brace.     Mid-week  parties  hurry  in  by  rail  and  motor,  stay  for  two  or,  perhaps, 
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three  nights,  and  hurry  off  again,  to  be  succeeded  by  other  parties  the  following 
.  The  whole  thing  is  conducted  in  the  most  mechanical  way,  with  "  drives, ' 
"batteries,"  and  so  forth.  And  when  the  expenses  are  added  up,  including  men 
employed,  guests  entertained,  and  rent  paid,  they  certainly  do  not  fall  far  short  of  the 
proverbial  guinea  a  bird  ! 


Fifty  Years  of  Agricultural  Decay. 

In  and  about  1850,  when  wheat  more  than  once  reached  £s 
a  quarter,  the  farmers  and  landlords  were  doing  a  roaring  trade. 
Rents  were  high,  but  the  land  could  afford  it.  Farmers  were 
anxious  to  increase  the  size  of  their  holdings,  and  landlords  were  not 
averse  to  this,  as  it  saved  them  trouble.  And  so  set  in  that  tendency 
to  roll  small  holdings  into  big  ones  which  continued,  with  baneful 
effect,  during  all  the  second  half  of  the  century.  Sport  at  the  same 
time  came  in  to  increase  the  action.  It  was  easier  to  pacify  the  few 
than  the  many  over  that  matter.  It  was  simpler  to  hunt  a  pack  of 
hounds  over  two  or  three  large  farms  than  across  a  network  of  small 
holdings.  Besides,  the  New  Rich,  as  well  as  the  elder  gentry,  wanted 
widespread  parks,  and  not  a  democratic  rabble  of  cottagers  at  their 
very  doors.  And  so  the  game  went  on.  Soon  prices  of  farmstuff 
fell  heavily.  But  it  is  easier  to  get  rents  up  than  to  get  them  down 
again.  The  alleviations  of  rent  which  have  taken  place  since  1854 
have  been  only  painfully  gained  and  grudgingly  yielded.  Wheat 
which  was  at  100  shillings  a  quarter  then  has  been  the  last  few  years 
at  about  30  shillings  !  And  though  other  farmstuffs  have  not  fallen 
in  like  degree,  yet  during  all  that  period  of  declining  prices,  the 
British  farmer  has  been  pinched  and  pined  all  over  the  country.  The 
landlord  has  been  on  top  of  him  ;  and  with  holdings  often  much  too 
large  for  his  need,  and  a  yearly  balance  too  small,  he  has  employed 
far  less  labor  and  tillage  than  he  ought  to  have  done  ;  his  land  has 
lost  heart  ;  and  he  has  lost  heart — till  he  has  become  to-day  probably 
the  least  enterprising  and  least  up-to-date  of  all  the  agriculturists  of 
Western  Europe.* 

Such  are  some  at  least  of  the  causes  which  have  contributed 
to  the  decay  of  agriculture  in  this  country  ;  and  their  consideration 
may  indicate  the  directions  in  which  to  seek  for  a  cure. 

Security  of  Tenure  Needed. 

What  is  needed,  first  and  foremost,  is  very  obviously  security  of 
tenure,  under  such  conditions  as  shall  give  both  farmer  and  cottager 
a  powerful  interest  in  the  land  and  its  improvement.  It  is  often 
said,  and  supposed,  that  the  countryman  now-a-days  does  not  care 
about  the  land  and  the  rural  life,  and  is  longing  to  exchange  it  for 
town  life.  I  do  not  find  this  so.  I  find  that  he  is  compelled  into 
town  life  by  the  hard  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  country — but 
not  that  he  wants  to  leave  the  latter.  Indeed,  I  am  amazed  at  the 
tenacity  with  which  he  clings  to  the  land,  despite  the  long  hours 
and  the  heavy^toil  ;  nor  can  one  witness  without  wonder  and 
admiration  the  really  genuine  interest  which  he  feels  in  its  proper 
treatment,  quite  apart  from  any  advantage  or  disadvantage  to  himself. 
It  is  common  to  find  a  farm  laborer  expressing  satisfaction  or  disgust 
at  the  good  or  bad  tillage  of  a  field  with  which  he  is  in  no  way  con- 
nected ;  or  to  see  a  small  farmer's  son  working  early  and  late, 
perhaps  up  to  the  age  of  thirty,  with  no  wages  but  a  mere  pittance 

*  There  are  many  farms  of  5CX3  or  600  acres  in  Gloucestershire  only  employing 
five  or  six  hands — or  one  man  to  a  hundred  acres  ! 
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in  the  way  of  pocket-money,  and  only  a  remote  prospect  of  inherit 
ing  at  some  future  date  his  share  of  the  farm-stock  and  savings,  and 
yet  taking  a  whole-hearted  interest  in  the  work  not  really  different 
from  that  which  an  artist  may  feel.  There  is  some  splendid  material 
here — in  these  classes  neglected  by  the  nation,  and  overlaid  by  a 
tawdry  and  cheap-jack  civilization. 

I  say  it  is  clear  that  they  must  be  given  a  secure  and  liberal 
tenure  of  the  land  and  be  free  once  for  all  from  the  caprice  of 
the  private  landlord  with  his  insolences  of  political  intimidation 
and  sport,  and  his  overbearance  in  parochial  affairs.  The  absolute 
speechlessness  of  our  rural  workers  to-day  on  all  matters  of  public 
interest  is  clearly,  to  any  one  who  knows  them,  due  to  their  mortal 
dread  lest  their  words  should  reach  the  powers  above.  It  has  become 
an  ingrained  habit.  And  it  has  led  of  course  to  a  real  paralysis  of 
their  thinking  capacity  and  their  enterprise.  But  place  these  men 
in  a  position  where  the  fruits  of  their  toil  will  be  secure,  where 
improvements  can  be  made,  in  cottage  or  farm,  with  a  sense  of 
ownership,  and  where  their  vote  and  voice  in  the  councils  of  the 
parish  will  not  be  dependent  on  squire  or  parson  ;  and  the  world  will 
be  astonished  at  the  result. 

Public  Ownership. 

There  are  two  main  directions  in  which  to  go  in  the  matter  of 
secure  tenure.  One  is  the  creation  of  more  small  freeholds  ;  the 
other  is  the  throwing  of  lands  into  the  hands  of  public  authorities, 
and  the  creation  of  permanent  tenures  under  them.  Though  the 
latter  embodies  the  best  general  principle,  I  do  not  think  that  forms 
a  reason  for  ruling  out  freeholds  altogether.  In  all  these  matters 
variety  is  better  than  uniformity  ;  and  a  certain  number  of  freeholds 
would  probably  be  desirable.  In  the  same  way  with  regard  to  public 
ownership,  if  anything  like  nationalization  of  the  land  is  effected,  I 
think  it  should  decidedly  be  on  the  same  principle  of  variety — 
creating  not  only  State  and  municipal  ownership,  but  ownership  by 
county  councils,  district  councils,  parish  councils,  etc. — with  a  lean- 
ing perhaps  towards  the  more  local  authorities,  because  the  needs 
of  particular  lands  and  the  folk  occupying  them  are  likely  on  the 
whole  to  be  better  understood  and  allowed  for  in  the  locality  than 
from  a  distance. 

Let  us  suppose,  in  the  parish  which  I  have  taken  for  my  text,  that 
by  some  kind  of  political  miracle,  all  the  lands  on  which  rents  are 
now  being  paid  to  absent  landlords  were  transferred  to  the  owner- 
ship of  the  Parish  Council.  Then  at  once  the  latter  body  would  come 
into  an  income  of  ;^2,5oo  a  year.  At  one  blow  the  whole  burden  of 
the  rates  would  fall  off,  and  still  a  large  balance  be  left  for  public 
works  and  improvements  of  all  kinds.  It  might  be  allowable,  for  a 
moment,  to  draw  a  picture  of  the  Utopian  conditions  which  would 
ensue — the  rates  all  paid,  the  rents  milder  and  more  equal  than 
before,  the  wages  of  parish  workers  raised,  free  meals  for  school- 
children provided,  capital  available  for  public  buildings,  free  libraries, 
agricultural  engines  and  machinery,  also  for  improving  or  administer- 
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ing  common  lands  and  woods,  and  so  forth.  There  is  no  danger  of 
course  of  so  delirious  an  embarrassment  actually  occurring  !  for  any 
scheme  of  nationalization  would  take  a  long  time,  and  would  only 
gradually  culminate  ;  and  no  scheme  would  place  the  whole  lands  of 
a  parish  at  the  disposal  of  a  single  body  like  the  parish  council.  But 
the  example  helps  us  to  realize  the  situation.  Every  farmer  and 
cottager  whose  holding  was  under  a  public  body  would  know  and 
feel  that  whatever  rent  he  might  have  to  pay,  it  would  come  back  to 
him  in  public  advantages,  in  the  ordaining  of  which  he  would  have 
a  voice  ;  he  would  know  that  he  would  be  in  no  danger  of  disturb- 
ance as  long  as  he  paid  his  rent  ;  and  in  the  matter  of  capital 
improvements  in  land  or  building  he  might  either  make  them  him- 
self (with  the  council's  consent),  in  which  case  if  he  should  decide 
later  on  to  quit  the  holding,  the  council  would  compensate  him, 
knowing  that  the  rental  paid  by  the  new  tenant  would  be  corres- 
pondingly increased  ;  or  he  could  get  the  council  (if  willing)  to  make 
the  improvement,  and  himself  pay  a  correspondingly  increased  rent 
for  it.  In  either  case  he  would  have  as  good  a  bargain,  and  almost 
as  free  a  hand,  as  if  he  were  on  his  own  freehold. 

Small  Holdings. 

Security  of  tenure,  largely  through  public  ownership,  must 
certainly  be  one  of  the  first  items  of  a  land-reform  program. 
Another  item,  the  importance  of  which  is  now  being  widely  felt,  is 
the  making  provision  for  the  effective  supply  of  small  holdings. 
Whether  the  present  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Act  (of  1907) 
will  prove  effective  or  not  remains  to  be  seen.  But  something 
effective  in  that  direction  must  clearly  be  done.  By  small  holdings 
I  mean  holdings,  freehold  or  leasehold,  from  twenty-five  acres  down 
to  one  or  two  acres  in  extent,  each  with  cottage  and  buildings 
attached.*  Of  this  class  of  holding  (largely  owing  to  the  "  rolling 
up  "  policy  of  last  century)  there  is  an  absolute  famine  in  the  land. 
The  demand,  the  outcry,  for  them  is  great,  but  the  supply  is  most 
scanty.  Yet  this  class  covers  some  of  the  most  important  work  of 
modern  agriculture,  and  a  great  variety  of  such  work.  It  includes,  in 
its  smaller  sizes,  market  gardens,  with  intensive  culture  of  all  kinds, 
and  glass,  besides  the  kind  of  holding  occupied  by  the  professional 
man  or  other  worker  who  supplements  his  income  by  some  small 
cultivation  ;  and  in  its  larger  sizes  it  includes  nurseries,  as  well  as 
small  arable  and  pasture  farms.  The  starvation  that  exists  to-day  in 
Britain  of  all  these  classes  of  industry  is  a  serious  matter.f 

•  The  Act  of  1907  defines  a  "  small  holding  "  as  exceeding  one  acre  and  not 
exceeding  fifty  acres. 

t  It  will  be  said  that  if  there  is  such  a  demand  for  small  holdings,  the  supply 
will  soon  by  natural  laws  be  forthcoming.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  under  our  present 
system  this  is  not  so — and  for  three  reasons  :  (i)  The  slowness  of  the  landed  classes 
to  perceive  the  needs  of  the  day — even  though  to  their  own  interest ;  (2)  The  want  of 
capital  among  a  great  number  of  them,  which  makes  them  unwilling  to  face  the 
breaking  up  of  large  farms  and  the  building  of  extra  cottages  ;  (3)  The  fact  that 
those  who  have  money  are  careless  about  public  needs,  and  do  not  voant  to  see  a  sturdy 
population  of  small  holders  about  their  doors. 
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In  the  parish  with  which  we  are  dealing,  owing  partly  to  its 
distance  from  a  market,  the  demand  for  such  holdings  takes  chiefly 
the  form  of  a  demand  for  small  arable  and  pasture  farms.  But  the 
need  of  these  is  great,  as  indeed  it  is  nearly  all  over  the  country.  A 
holding  of  this  kind,  of  any  size  from  five  to  twenty  acres,  forms  an 
excellent  stepping-stone  for  a  farm  laborer  or  farmer's  son  towards  a 
position  of  independence.  A  second  or  third  son  of  a  farmer,  not 
likely  to  follow  his  father  in  the  occupation  of  the  farm,  has  to-day 
only  a  poor  prospect.  Unable  to  command  enough  capital  to  stock 
a  large  farm  himself,  and  unable  to  find  a  small  one,  he  has  but  two 
alternatives — to  drift  down  into  the  fruitless  life  of  the  farm  laborer, 
or  else  to  go  off  and  try  his  luck  in  town.  If,  as  is  most  often  the 
case,  he  is  twenty-five  or  so  before  the  need  of  making  a  decision 
comes  upon  him,  his  chances  of  learning  a  town  trade  are  closed, 
and  the  first  alternative  is  all  that  is  left.  Yet  the  small  holder  of 
this  kind  is  often  one  of  the  most  effective  and  useful  types  of  agri- 
cultural worker.  On  a  holding,  say  of  fifteen  acres,  while  he  cannot 
get  an  adequate  living  for  himself  and  family  by  ordinary  farm 
methods,  yet  he  can  gain  a  considerable  amount,  which  he  supple- 
ments by  working  as  a  useful  hand  for  neighbors  at  harvest  and 
other  times.  Being  thrown  on  his  resources,  and  not  having  too 
much  land,  he  gains  more  than  the  average  out  of  it,  and  his  own 
ingenuities  and  capacities  are  developed  ;  so  that,  as  a  rule,  he  is  the 
most  resourceful  and  capable  type  of  man  in  the  district.  It  is  of 
the  most  vital  importance  to  the  country  that  this  type  of  man,  and 
his  class  of  holding,  should  be  encouraged. 

Agricultural  Co-operation. 

There  is  one  method  which  I  have  so  far  neglected  to  mention 
by  which  both  security  of  tenure  and  small  holdings  can  be  obtained 
— I  mean  Co-operation.  The  formation  of  co-operative  societies  for 
the  purchase  of  large  farms,  for  the  division  of  them,  the  building 
of  cottages,  and  the  leasing  of  small  holdings  so  obtained,  is  one  of 
the  most  hopeful  directions  for  the  future.  It  ought  to  be  easy  for 
the  public  authorities  to  lend  money  on  perfectly  safe  terms  for  this 
purpose.  What  co-operation  has  done  and  is  doing  for  agriculture 
in  other  countries — in  the  way  of  establishing  banks,  land-holding 
societies,  societies  for  butter-making,  egg-collecting,  buying  of  feeding 
stuffs  and  manures,  sale  of  produce,  etc.,  is  now  perfectly  well  known. 
Ireland  even  has  left  England  behind  in  this  matter  ;  but  England 
and  Scotland  will  have  to  level  up.  It  is  a  sign,  at  least  of  good 
intentions,  that  the  late  Act  gives  power  to  the  County  Councils  to 
promote  and  assist  the  formation  and  working  of  co-operative 
agricultural  societies  of  all  kinds. 

Re-transfer  of  Old  Common  Lands  and  Declaration 
of  Land  Values. 

One  of  the  very  first  things,  I  think,  which  ought  to  be  taken  up 
is  this  question  of  the  commons.  If  ten  million  acres  between  1760 
and  1880  passed  so  easily  from  the  public  use  into  the  exclusive 
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hands  of  the  land  owners,  surely  there  ought  not  to  be  much 
difficulty  in  passing  them  back  again.  As  I  have  said,  they  were 
appropriated  mainly  on  the  plea  that,  being  commons,  they  were 
inadequately  cultivated.  The  main  cultivation  they  have  received 
from  the  landlords  has  been  of  rabbits,  grouse,  and  other  game  !  The 
public  has  been  simply  played  with  in  the  matter  ;  and  agricultural 
mterests,  instead  of  being  extended  and  improved,  have  been 
severely  damaged.  When  we  realize,  in  addition  to  this,  that, 
owing  to  the  increase  of  the  general  population  and  its  needs,  these 
tracts  which  passed  into  private  hands  with  such  slender  compensa- 
tion to  the  public,  are  now  held  up  at  ruinous  prices,  we  realize  that 
it  is  high  time  that  the  game  should  cease  ;  and  that  the  lands 
which  Parliament  voted  away  from  the  public  in  those  days  should 
now  be  voted  back  again — and  with  *'  compensation  "  on  a  similar 
scale.  These  lands  are  still  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  families  to 
whom  they  were  awarded  ;  and  the  transfer  could  perhaps  be  most 
fairly  and  reasonably  effected  by  their  simple  reversion  to  the  public 
on  the  expiration  of  existing  life  interests  in  them.  But  of  course 
there  would  have  to  be  land  courts  to  deal  with  and  compensate 
special  cases,  as  where  the  land  had  changed  hands,  and  so  forth. 

The  value  of  such  ancient  common  lands  to  the  public  would 
now  be  very  great.  Large  portions  of  them  would  be  suitable  for 
cultivation  and  for  allocation  in  small  holdings  ;  the  villages  would 
again  have  a  chance  of  public  playgrounds  and  cricket  grounds  ;  the 
Parish  councils  would  have  lands  (so  much  needed  and  so  difficult  to 
obtain)  for  allotment  gardens  ;  the  District  councils  might  turn 
many  an  old  woodland  into  a  public  park  ;  while  the  wilder  moors 
and  mountains  could  be  held  under  County  councils  or  the  State, 
either  for  afforestation,  or  as  reserves  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
public,  and  the  preservation  of  certain  classes  of  wild  animals  and 
birds,  now  in  danger  of  extinction. 

Let  a  large  measure  of  this  kind  be  passed  retransferring  the 
main  portion  of  the  common  lands  into  public  hands  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  a  measure  compelling  owners  in  the  future  to  declare 
their  land  values,  and  giving  power  to  the  public  bodies  to  purchase 
on  the  basis  of  the  values  so  declared  ;  and  already  we  should  have 
made  two  important  steps  towards  bringing  the  land  of  the  nation 
into  the  possession  of  its  rightful  owners. 
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comparative  novelty  of  such  phenomenon.  The  work,  which  was  originally  published 
in  Germany,  has  been  brought  right  up  to  date  and  translated  into  English  by  Miss 
Ruth  Kenyon. 

Prospectus  post  free  on  application, 
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Parish  Councils  and  Village  Life 


Since  1894  every  rural  parish  containing  jnore  than  300  inhabitants 
has  had  a  parish  council  to  manage  its  local  affairs.  These  councils 
are  elected  once  every  three  years.  There  will  be  elections  in 
March  or  April,  1910,  1913,  1916,  etc.  If  there  is  not  a  good  parish 
council  in  any  parish,  the  electors  should  take  care  to  get  a  good  one 
at  the  next  election.* 

What  use  is  the  Parish  Council  ? 

Many  people  are  saying  that  the  parish  councils  are  of  no  use  to 
the  parishes,  and  that  they  have  done  nothing  for  the  poor  man.  It 
is  quite  true  that  in  most  places  the  parish  councils  have  not  done 
much.  In  many  villages  they  have  done  nothing  at  all.  But  where 
they  have  done  nothing  at  all,  it  is  largely  because  the  wrong  men 
have  been  elected.  In  most  parishes  the  farmers  and  shopkeepers 
and  innkeepers  do  not  like  the  parish  council,  because  they  are 
afraid  of  having  to  pay  higher  rates,  and  very  few  of  the  squires  and 
parsons  believe  in  it  or  care  much  about  it.t 

These  people  go  about  saying  that  parish  councils  are  of  no  use 
at  all  to  anybody.  Unfortunately,  many  laborers  and  other  simple 
folk  believe  this.  They  hoped  much  from  the  parish  councils,  and 
they  have  got  little  or  nothing.  But  it  is  not  true  that  parish 
councils  are  of  no  use  to  the  poor  man.  They  have  taken  the 
power  over  the  village  affairs  out  of  the  hands  of  individuals  or 
cliques,  and  taught  the  laborer  that  his  vote  is  as  good  as  that  of 
anyone  else.  In  hundreds  of  different  parishes  up  and  down 
England  and  Wales  the  parish  councils  have  done  a  great  deal  of 
good.  They  have  got  allotments  and  small  holdings  of  grazing  or 
gardening  land  for  men  who  wanted  them  ;  they  have  protected  the 
poor  man's  common  or  village  green,  and  often  obtained  additional 
land  for  common  pasture  ;  they  have  appointed  their  own  men  to 
manage  the  village  charities,  and  have  sometimes  restored  to  the 
poor  charity  money  which  had  formerly  been  misapplied  ;  they 
have  seen  to  it  that  the  charities  should  go  to  those  who  really 
needed  them,  whatever  political  or  religious  opinions  they  might 
hold  ;  they  have  got  better  drinking  water  for  the  cottages,  digging 
aew  wells  and  putting  up  new  pumps  where  required  ;  they  have 

•  For  a  plaiff  statement  of  the  law  about  parish  councils,  exact  particulars  as  to 
who  can  vote  and  who  can  be  elected,  and  full  explanation  about  the  method  of 
election,  see  Fabian  Tract  No.  62,  "  Parish  and  District  Councils  :  what  they  are  and 
what  they  can  do."  id.  It  will  be  posted  to  any  person  sending  lid.  in  stamps  to 
the  Secretary,  Fabian  Society,  3  Clement's  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.cf. 

f  For  this  reason  no  proper  report  has  been  published  by  the  Government,  as 
was  its  plain  duty,  showing  what  the  parish  councils  have  done.  The  facts  in  this 
Tract  have  been  gathered  from  more  than  a  hundred  separate  reports  obtained  by  the 
Fabian  Society  from  parishes  all  over  the  country ;  from  the  printed  reports  and 
proceedings  of  county  and  rural  district  councils  ;  and  frcna  various  Parliamentary 
papers. 
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cleaned  out  filthy  ponds  and  ditches,  and  done  away  with  nuisances 
which  were  injuring  the  health  of  the  village  ;  they  have  main- 
tained and  repaired  the  footpaths,  and  prevented  the  stopping  up  of 
public  rights  of  way  ;  they  have  looked  after  the  rates  and  taxes  and 
sometimes  saved  the  parish  large  sums  of  money  by  preventing 
dishonest  oflScers  stealing  the  cash  or  dealing  unfairly  with  the 
assessments  ;  they  have  put  up  lamps  to  light  the  village  streets  at 
night ;  they  have  procured  fire  engines  to  put  out  fires  ;  they  have 
provided  open  bathing  places  and  sometimes  regular  baths  for  men 
and  women ;  they  have  laid  out  playgrounds  for  the  children, 
cricket  fields  for  the  young  men,  and  pleasant  walks  among  trees, 
with  seats  for  the  weary  ;  they  have  erected  parish  halls  where 
needed  ;  and  they  have  sometimes  set  going  libraries  and  reading 
rooms  for  the  free  use  of  the  parish.  All  this,  and  much  more,  has 
been  done  by  the  parish  councils  in  those  parishes  in  which  the 
right  -men  have  been  elected.  This  Tract  is  written  to  tell  of  their 
success.     What  these  parishes  have  done,  others  can  do. 

Allotments  and  Small  Holdings. 

The  Act  of  1907  having  at  the  time  of  writing  (February,  1908), 
only  been  in  force  for  a  few  weeks  it  is  impossible  to  record  any 
results  from  it,  but  it  has  already  created  a  great  movement  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  and  thousands  of  acres  of  land  have  been 
applied  for.  Associations  of  intending  small  holders  have  been 
formed  in  many  districts,  such  as  the  Land  Clubs  of  East  Surrey 
and  West  Kent,  federated  in  the  Land  Club  Union,  particulars  of 
which  can  be  obtained  of  Montague  Fordham,  Honorary  Organiz- 
ing Secretary,  Pains  Hill,  Limpsfield,  Surrey.  The  Co-operative 
Small  Holdings  Association,  of  10  Adelphi  Terrace,  London,  W.C, 
can  supply  lecturers  and  other  information  as  to  what  is  being  done 
and  how  to  get  small  holdings  and  allotments.* 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  7,000  parish  councils  in  exist- 
ence have  got  land  for  allotments,  amounting  altogether  to  some- 
thing like  17,000  acres.  Most  of  this  was  acquired  in  the  first  three 
years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1894;  but  since  1897  there  has 
been  a  steady,  though  slower,  progress  in  this  direction.  In  the  five 
years  from  1897  to  1902,  219  parish  councils  acquired  2,580  acres  for 
allotments,  accommodating  nearly  6,000  tenants  ;  whilst  five  parish 
meetings  acquired  45  acres  for  77  tenants.! 

In  Norfolk  more  than  100  parishes,  in  Devon  and  in  Lincoln- 
shire more  than  80,  have  now  their  own  allotments  under  the  parish 
council.  What  no  one  laborer  could  do  for  himself,  the  parish 
council  was  able  to  do  for  them  all.  Usually  the  parish  council 
succeeded  in  getting  enough  land  by  agreement  with  the  landlord^ 
which  is  much  the  best  way  for  all  parties.  Sometimes  the  land- 
owners or  parsons  have  shown  themselves  willing  to  help  the  parish 

*  See  Fabian  Tract  No.  134,  "Small  Holdings,  Allotments,  and  Common 
Pastures  :  and  how  to  get  them  "  ;  six  for  id. 

f  It  is  not  yet  possible  to  give  any  summarized  figures  for  the  years  since  1902 
because  the  official  return,  which  is  the  only  possible  source  of  such  figures,  appears  at 
somewhat  rare  intervals. 
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council,  as,  for  example,  at  Shepton  Beauchamp  (Somerset)  and  at 
Eaglescliffe  (Durham),  where  the  good  offices  of  the  rector  smoothed 
the  way  to  the  acquisition  of  some  28  acres  of  excellent  grass  land 
for  the  laborers  of  the  village.  An  admirable  instance  ofenergy  is 
afforded  by  the  Parish  Council  of  Belbroughton  (Worcestershire). 
This  is  a  village  inhabited  mainly  by  nailmakers,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rapid  increase  of  machinery,  found  their  old  industry 
of  nailmaking  by  hand  could  no  longer  provide  them  with  even  the 
bare  living  wage  that  they  had  been  used  to  make.  In  1895  the 
parish  council  took  a  field  of  18  acres  and  accommodated  30  nailers. 
The  next  year  16  acres  were  added  ;  the  year  after,  109  acres  ;  and, 
in  1903,  a  further  34  acres.  These  177  acres  enable  112  men  to 
obtain  a  livelihood  as  market  gardeners.  No  less  than  26  horses  are 
employed  in  ploughing,  carting,  and  carrying  the  produce  to  Bir- 
mingham and  bringing  back  manure  for  the  land.  All  this,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  has  been  done  despite  the  lethargy  of  the  rural 
district  council  and  the  continued  opposition  of  the  chief  landowner. 
In  many  cases  where  a  landlord's  obstinacy  has  produced  a  deadlock, 
the  law  has  been  set  in  motion,  and  he  has  been  forced  to  part  with 
some  of  his  land  to  the  parish.* 

Here  are  the  names  of  some  parishes  where  an  order  has  been 
obtained  compelling  the  landlords  to  let  the  laborers  have  land  : — 

Pop. 

Asfordby  (Leicestershire)  1,062 

Ashby  (Lincolnshire)       1)845 

Beaghall  (Yorkshire)        396 

Dunsford  (Devon)  633 

East  Rusten  (Norfolk) 603 

Fosdyke  (Lincolnshire)    ...         ...         ...         ...        436 

Gamlingay  (Cambs.)         i  J22 

Garthorpe  (Lincolnshire)  481 

Goxhill  (Lincolnshire)     i)i74 

Holt  (Dorset)        820 

Kexby  (Lincolnshire)       ...         ...         ...         ...        300 

Llandyfriog  (Cardiganshire)       748 

Potter  Heigham  (Norfolk)  426 

Preston  (Dorset) 664 

Tarvin  (Cheshire) ij093 

Tydd  St.  Mary  (Lincolnshire) 821 

West  Shutford  (Oxfordshire)     271 

•  If  a  parish  council  cannot  get  suitable  land  by  agreement  and  on  reasonable 
terms,  it  should  lay  the  case  before  the  county  council,  who  will  then  draft  an  order 
authorizing  the  compulsory  hiring  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  14,  and  not  more  than 
35,  years  of  such  land  in  or  near  the  parish  as  is  specified  in  the  order.  This  order 
will  have  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  (The  Board  of  Agriculture  is 
now  substituted  for  the  Local  Government  Board,  which  was  formerly  the  authority 
for  carrying  out  this  business.)  If  there  is  any  opposition  on  behalf  of  the  land- 
owners concerned,  or  of  any  person  interested,  a  local  inquiry  will  be  held,  so  that  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  may  be  satisfied  before  it  confirms  the  order.  If  there  is  no 
opposition,  the  confirmation  must  be  made  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  Secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  Whitehall,  London,  will  answer  any  inquiries  on  the  subject 
ana  give  all  necessary  information. 


Nearly  all  the  land  has  been  hired  by  the  parish  council  at  as 
low  a  rent  as  it  could  arrange,  and  let  out  to  the  allotment  holders 
at  a  rent  per  pole  or  per  rood  just  covering  all  the  expenses. 

Several  parishes  have  had  allotment  land  purchased  for  them 
either  by  the  county  council  or  the  rural  district  council,  the  parish 
council  in  each  case  having  the  management.  Thus  Wigloft,  in 
Lincolnshire,  now  has  six  acres,  bought  for  it  by  the  Holland 
County  Council  for  X90<^)  ^^^  P^^^  ^^r  by  a  loan  spread  over  50 
years.  The  parish  council  lets  the  land  to  12  tenants,  whose  rent 
pays  the  interest  and  sinking  fund.  At  the  end  of  50  years,  the 
parish  council  will  own  the  land  free  of  any  charge.  The  Parish 
Council  of  Keresley  got  the  Warwickshire  County  Council  to 
purchase  11 J  acres  in  the  parish,  which  the  parish  council  now 
hires  from  the  county  council,  and  sublets  to  18  tenants. 
,  Most  of  this  land  is  used  for  allotment  gardens,  varying  in  size 
from  a  few  square  yards  up  to  an  acre.  But  in  many  cases  pasture 
land  is  let  in  larger  holdings.  Thus  the  Parish  Council  of  Longcott, 
in  Berkshire,  has  hired  10  acres  of  meadow  which  it  sublets  to  four 
tenants  ;  Shrivenham,  in  Berkshire,  2o|  acres  of  pasture  to  three 
tenants  ;  Weedon,  in  Buckinghamshire,  16  acres  of  pasture  to  one 
tenant ;  Clifford,  in  Herefordshire,  four  and  three  quarter  acres  to 
one  tenant ;  Glen  Magna,  in  Leicestershire,  six  acres  of  pasture  to 
one  tenant ;  Colyton,  in  Devonshire,  19  acres  to  three  tenants ; 
Witton  Gilbert,  in  Durham,  32  acres  to  six  tenants  ;  Rothbury,  in 
Northumberland,  46  acres  to  five  tenants ;  and  the  Trefdraeth 
Parish  Council,  in  Anglesey  (pop.  682)  has  hired  no  less  than  172 
acres,  which  it  has  let  to  eleven  tenants,  one  having  about  100 
acres. 

Although  only  a  portion  of  the  total  number  of  parishes  has  yet 
put  the  law  as  to  allotments  in  force,  more  than  30,000  working  men 
now  hold  land  directly  from  their  parish  councils. 

In  many  other  parishes  the  parish  council  has  been  able,  without 
itself  hiring  or  purchasing  land,  to  induce  the  landlords  to  set  aside 
land  for  allotments.  Thus  in  the  parishes  of  Axmouth,  Clawton, 
and  Pyworthy,  in  Devonshire,  the  parish  councils  received  appli- 
cations for  allotments,  and  successfully  appealed  to  the  landowners 
on  behalf  of  the  applicants.  This  happened  also  at  Dunston,  in 
Lincolnshire,  Harthill-with-Woodall  (Yorkshire),  and  many  other 
places.  The  Slimbridge  Parish  Council'  (Gloucestershire)  got  two 
acres  of  charity  land  divided  into  allotments.  Twyford  Parish 
Council  (Hampshire)  owns  two  acres  of  land  under  an  Enclosure 
Award,  and  lets  this  out  in  allotments.  The  Cold  Ash  Parish 
Council  (Berkshire),  which  similarly  owns  eight  acres  let  in  allot- 
ments, reduced  the  rents  to  the  lowest  possible  point,  and  improved 
the  plots  by  providing  new  gates  and  fences.  At  Nayland-with- 
Wissington  (Suffolk)  the  parish  council  got  the  rents  of  the  existing 
allotments  reduced.  The  Parish  Council  of  St.  Bride's  Major 
{Glamorganshire,  pop.  686)  borrowed  ^^400,  on  a  15  years  term,  in 
order  to  provide  fences  for  its  allotments  on  Ogmore  Down. 

When  a  parish  council  has  obtained  land  for  allotments,  it  is  very 
useful  to  have  definite  regulations  to  pfevent  any  abuse.     Several 


hundreds  of  parish  councils  have  made  such  "  Regulations  for  Allot- 
ments," and  got  them  confirmed  by  the  Local  Government  Board,* 
in  London,  so  that  each  allotment  holder  may  be  protected  from 
annoyance  and  the  parish  property  from  misuse.! 

Common  Pasture  and  Grazing  Grounds. 

A  few  parish  councils  have  provided  common  pasture  and 
grazing  grounds  for  their  villages.  Thus  at  Soulbury  (Bucks.),  the 
parish  council  rents  21  acres  for  this  purpose  ;  at  Hasland  (Derby- 
shire), seven  acres.  In  Yorkshire,  the  Ashton-cum-Aughton  Parish 
Council  rents  eight  acres;  that  of  Kilham,  21  acres;  and  that  of 
Beeford,  48  acres — all  for  the  poor  man's  cow,  the  cottager's  goose, 
and  the  horse  or  donkey  of  the  small  dealer  or  craftsman.  And 
now,  by  the  new  Small  Holdings  Act,  wherever  allotments  are  pro- 
vided and  it  is  thought  desirable  to  attach  grazing  ground  to  them, 
land  may  be  acquired  for  that  purpose. 

Cottages. 

A  parish  council  cannot  build  cottages  apart  from  allotments  ; 
but  it  can,  without  permission  from  anyone,  appoint  a  committee  oif 
inquiry  to  report  on  the  state  of  the  housing  in  the  parish,  and 
print  its  report.  If  this  committee  reports  that  the  cottages  are  ill- 
drained,  unwholesome,  and  unfit  to  live  in,  and  that  new  cottages 
ought  to  be  built  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  villagers,  then  the 
parish  council  should  pass  a  resolution  calling  on  the  rural  district 
council  to  build  new  cottages.  If  the  rural  district  council  neglects 
or  refuses  to  comply  with  this  request,  the  parish  council  can  appeal 
to  the  county  council,  which,  when  satisfied  that  the  need  for  new 
cottages  exists,  can  order  the  cottages  to  be  erected. 

[A  Rural  Housing  Bill  is  promised  by  the  Government,  which 
may  alter  all  this,  but  at  the  time  of  writing  (February,  1908)  its 
provisions  are  unknown.] 

Some  parish  councils  have  got  cottages  repaired  by  complaining 
to  the  district  or  county  council.  The  Parish  Council  of  Suffield 
(Norfolk,  pop.  207)  found  that  the  parish  contained  some  cottages 
which  were  in  very  bad  repair.  It  borrowed  ;^ioo  on  a  12  years 
term,  put  them  in  good  order,  and  let  them  at  satisfactory  rentals. 

The  parish  of  Ixworth  (Suffolk,  population  856)  was  the  first  to 
get  cottages  actually  built  for  it  by  the  rural  sanitary  authority. 
'  After  many  complaints  and  repeated  inquiries,  the  Thingoe  Rural 
District  Council  bought  four  acres  of  land  for  ;^i6o,  and  built  eight 
cottages  for  ;^J,370,  borrowing  the  money  from  the  Public  Works 
Loan  Commissioners  at  three  and  a  quarter  per  cent.,  repayable  by 
instalments  extending  over  30  years.  The  cottages  are  let  at 
/"S  los.  each  a  year,  and  the  surplus  land  at  twopence  per  rod. 
This,  however,  was  done  in  1890-1893,  before  parish  councils  existed. 
The  first  case  of  a  parish  council  building  cottages  was  that  of  Pens- 

•  These  regulations  will  now  be  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  the 
Secretary  to  which  will  furnish  inquirers  with  all  necessary  information. 

t  See  also  below  (p.  9)  as  to  power  of  parish  council  to  build  cottages  on  allot- 
ments. 
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hurst  (Kent,  pop.  1,678),  and  this  was  due  to  the  energy  of  a  lady 
councillor  (Miss  Jane  Escombe).  Beginning  in  1895,  it  was  not 
until  1897  that  she  managed  to  get  a  county  council  inquiry  ;  and 
it  took  over  two  years  more  to  get  over  all  the  official  and  other 
difficulties.  But  in  November,  1899,  a  site  of  three-quarters  of  an 
acre  was  purchased  from  the  clergyman  for  ^^130  ;  and  twelve 
months  later  the  cottages,  six  in  number  (with  six  rooms  each),  were 
completed  at  a  cost  of  ^^ 501  for  each  pair,  covered  by  a  loan  of 
:^i,8oo  at  three  and  a  half  per  cent.,  repayable  in  40  years.  At  five 
shillings  per  week  the  receipts  amount  to  ;^78,  and  the  annual 
charge  for  interest  and  repayment  is  £^\  9s.  6d. 

Eight  more  cottages  have  since  been  built  on  leasehold  land  at  a 
cost  of  ^^1,850,  and  are  let  at  rents  from  four  shillings  to  4s.  9d.  per 
week.  The  loan  is  repayable  in  40  years,  and  the  rate  of  interest  is 
three  and  a  half  per  cent. 

Bradwell  (Maldon  R.  D.  C,  Essex).  Six  cottages  have  been  built, 
at  a  total  cost  of  ;^i,45o  inclusive,  on  an  acre  of  land  costing  £^<), 
There  are  on  the  ground  floor  parlor,  living  room,  and  kitchen  eight 
feet  high  ;  and  on  the  first  floor  three  bedrooms  eight  feet  six  inches 
high.  They  are  let  at  3s.  6d.  each  per  week.  The  loans  were 
;^i,25o  at  three  and  three  quarters  per  cent.,  and  ;^200  at  four  and 
a  quarter  per  cent. 

Bratton  (Westbury,  Wilts).  Four  houses  have  been  built,  at  a 
cost  of  ;^887,  on  land  costing  ^^30  for  32  perches  (at  the  rate  of 
/■150  per  acre),  or  a  whole  cost,  with  architect's  fees,  etc.,  of  ;^97o. 
Each  house  has  two  rooms  and  scullery  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
three  bedroonis  on  the  first  floor,  and  is  let  at  3s.  6d.  per  week, 
tenant  paying  rates. 

Linton  (Cambridgeshire).  Application  was  made  by  this  council 
to  the  county  council  on  behalf  of  five  parishes  in  the  district,  but 
the  others  are  standing  over  until  Linton  has  gone  through.  It  is 
hoped  to  build  for  ^^130  per  cottage,  then  let  at  2s.  6d.  per  week. 
Land  cost  £\2^  for  two  acres.  A  loan  of  ^1,500,  repayable  in  61 
years,  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Mai  pas  (Cheshire).  A  loan  of  ;^2,500  was  obtained  for  sixty 
years,  and  twelve  cottages  provided  at  an  estimated  annual  cost  to 
the  rates  of  ^^ii  per  annum  on  an  assessable  value  of  ;^4,89i.  Only 
part  of  the  land  has  been  used,  and  a  rent  of  four  pounds  per  annum 
is  being  derived  from  the  unbuilt  portion. 

Limpsfield  (Surrey,  pop.  1,911)  is  another  place  which  has  been 
very  active.  In  1901  the  parish  council  found  the  cottage  accom- 
modation in  the  village  to  be  insufficient  and,  after  very  careful 
inquiry,  representations  were  made  to  the  principal  landowner  in 
the  matter,  with  the  result  that  he  promised  to  build  immediately 
twelve  additional  cottages  as  an  experiment.  In  1906  it  was  found 
that  there  was  still  a  scarcity  of  cottages,  and  it  was  proposed  that  a 
special  report  on  the  matter  should  be  laid  before  the  rural  district 
council.  Eventually  the  parish  meeting  decided  that  the  work  had 
better  be  done  by  voluntary  effort,  and  a  building  company  was 
formed  for  the   purpose.     No   difficulty   was  found    in  raising  the 
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money,  and  cottages,  which  are  already  begun,  will  be  let  at  a  low 
rental,  paying  a  small  fixed  charge  by  way  of  interest  on  the  capital 
outlay. 

In  Ireland  much  more  has  been  done  than  in  England.  There 
are  now  over  15,000  cottages  in  Irish  rural  districts,  built,  owned 
and  let  out  to  tenants  by  the  local  public  authority. 

Lastly,  it  is  important  to  remember  how  the  Small  Holdings  Act, 
1907,  has  changed  the  law  as  regards  building  in  connection  with 
allotments.  Formerly  the  rural  district  council  could  improve  and 
adapt  land  acquired  by  it  for  allotments.  Now  these  powers  have 
not  only  been  transferred  to  the  parish  council,  but  they  have  been 
considerably  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  parish  council  is  allowed 
to  erect  buildings  on  the  allotments  which  it  holds.  A  parish 
council  may,  if  it  think  fit,  put  up  a  cottage  on  any  of  its  allotments 
which  is  not  less  than  one  acre  in  extent. 

Recreation    Grounds. 

Many  parish  councils  have  secured  useful  recreation  grounds  for 
their  villages.  Sometimes  these  have  been  given  free.  At  Titchfield 
(Hampshire)  five  acres  have  been  given  ;  at  Nacton  (Suffolk)  one 
acre  ;  at  Westbury  (Wilts.)  half  an  acre.  The  parish  council  of 
Aldenham  (Herts.,  pop.  2,487)  had  given  it  half  an  acre  with 
gymnastic  appliances ;  and  has  been  offered  another  four  acres  for  a 
public  park.  At  Mayfield  (Staffs.)  the  inhabitants  themselves  pre- 
sented the  parish  council  with  one  acre  for  this  purpose.  In  other 
villages,  land  has  been  let  to  the  parish  council  at  a  nominal  rent, 
such  as  a  shilling  a  year.  At  Roade  (Northamptonshire,  pop.  69  r) 
the  parish  council  has  thus  secured  a  recreation  ground  of  half 
an  acre ;  at  Calverton  (Notts.)  one  of  two  acres ;  at  Bramcote,  in 
the  same  county,  one  of  four  acres ;  at  Harrow  Weald  (Middlesex) 
as  much  as  five-and-three-quarter  acres;  whilst  on  the  other  hand 
the  parish  council  of  St.  Margaret-at-Cliffe  (Kent),  having  been 
given  a  zigzag  footpath  up  the  cliff,  has  got  the  use  for  sixpence  a 
year  of  sufficient  land  to  put  seats  on.  Less  fortunate  villages  have 
had  to  rent  land  for  recreation  grounds.  The  parish  council  of 
Aston  Tirrold  (Berks.,  pop.  289)  hires  two  acres,  whilst  that  of 
Twyford  (pop.  1,106)  in  the  same  county,  hires  ten  acres;  Wymond- 
ham  (Norfolk)  is  content  with  half  an  acre,  and  Clifton  (Lanes.)  with 
three-quarters  of  an  acre,  whilst  Naseby  (Northamptonshire)  hires 
II  acres.  Many  parish  councils  (for  instance,  that  of  Great  and 
Little  Hampton,  Worcestershire)  have  improved  the  village  greens, 
10  as  to  make  them  fit  places  for  the  children  to  play  on.  The 
parish  council  of  Barrowden  (Rutland)  has  hired  seven  acres  specific- 
ally for  a  cricket  ground ;  that  of  Norton-under-Hamdon  (Somerset) 
one-and-a-half  acres  for  a  children's  playground,  whilst  Barford 
Parish  Council  (Warwickshire)  went  in  for  five-and-a-half  acres  for 
this  purpose.  Northolt  Parish  Council  (Middlesex)  has  got  one-and- 
a-quarter  acres  of  land  for  a  village  green  at  a  nominal  rent  of  five 
shillings  a  year.  Sometimes  much  larger  areas  are  hired  by  parish 
councils  for  the  combined  purpose  of  recreation  grounds  and  common 
grazing.     Thus  Aberffraw,  in  Anglesey,  rents  by  its  parish  council 
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1 6  acres ;    Whittington,  in  Worcestershire,  20  acres ;    Chigwell,  in 
Essex,  49  acres;  Pelsall,  in  Staffordshire,  as  much  as  55  acres. 

A  few  parish  councils  have  purchased  land  for  recreation  grounds  ; 
thus  Chulmleigh  (Devon)  has  bought  a  little  ornamental  garden  of 
four  poles  extent  ;  Horndon-on-the-Hill  (Essex)  has  bought  one-and- 
a-half  acres  ;  Forest  Row  (East  Sussex)  four  acres  ;  Horsepath 
(Oxfordshire)  four  acres  ;  Wattisfield  (West  Suff^olk)  four-and-three- 
quarter  acres  ;  and  Ropley  (Hants.)  as  much  as  seven  acres,  part  of 
which  it  devotes  to  allotments.  In  such  cases  the  parish  council 
borrows  the  money  to  pay  for  the  land.  Thus  Burwell  (Cambridge- 
shire) borrowed  £346  to  buy  some  recreation  ground  ;  Willingham, 
in  the  same  county,  ;^5oo;  Cuddesdon,  in  Oxfordshire,  £i6o] 
Winterslow  (Wilts)  ;^25o  ;  and  Caterham,  in  Surrey,  as  much  as 
;f  2,700 — all  for  recreation  grounds.  Here  again  the  parish  council 
may  make  bye-laws,  which  will  be  confirmed  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  for  the  regulation  of  its  recreation  ground.  In  1905-6 
and  1906-7  the  Board  has  confirmed  such  bye-laws  made  by  varioui 
councils — Potten  (Bedfordshire),  Tiverton  (Somerset),  Willingham 
(Cambridgeshire),  South  Normanton  (Derbyshire),  Combe  Martin 
(Devon),  Aldenham  (Herts.),  Frensham  (Surrey),  etc. 

Public   Wharf. 

At  Acle  (Norfolk)  a  small  piece  of  land  by  the  river,  forming  a 
sort  of  wharf,  is  rented  from  the  lord  of  the  manor,  in  order  that  the 
inhabitants  may  have  the  free  right  to  load  and  unload  boats,  in- 
dependently of  the  riparian  owners  and  occupiers. 

Drying   Ground. 

At  Cummersdale  (Cumberland,  pop.  615)  the  inhabitants  felt  the 
want  of  a  drying  ground,  and  the  parish  council  rented  half  an  acre 
of  land  for  common  use. 

Burial   Grounds. 

When  the  parish  churchyard  gets  full,  or  is  too  far  off  from  part 
of  the  parish,  it  is  a  great  convenience  for  the  parish  to  be  able  to 
get  a  new  burial  ground.  This  has  been  done  by  nearly  700  parish 
councils.  Occasionally  the  parish  council  has  been  able  to  get  the 
land  for  nothing,  on  proving  that  it  was  really  needed,  as  at  Steeton- 
with-Eastburn  (West  Riding  of  Yorkshire),  where  the  chairman  of 
the  parish  council  presented  the  council  with  one-and-a-half  acres. 
In  some  cases  the  land  has  to  be  hired  on  a  long  lease  ;  the  parish 
council  of  Brisley  (Norfolk)  has  thus  rented  half  an  acre.  But  nearly 
always  the  parish  council  has  bought  the  freehold,  obtaining  a  loan 
for  the  purpose.  Sometimes,  as  at  Isleham  (Cambridge),  all  that  is 
obtained  is  an  additional  half-acre  beside  the  churchyard.  At  other 
times  much  more  is  bought ;  the  parish  council  of  Dolwyddelan  (pop. 
1,112),  in  Carnarvonshire,  has  purchased  nearly  eight  acres.  In  a  few 
cases  where  the  landowner  could  not  be  induced  to  sell  the  necessary 
land  adjoining  or  near  the  churchyard,  the  parish  council  prevailed 
on  the  rural  district  council  to  take  it  compulsorily. 
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These  purchases  are  made  by  means  of  loans.  Thus  the  Curston 
Parish  Council  (Norfolk,  pop.  986)  borrowed  ^340  to  buy  land  for  a 
new  burial  place  ;  the  Hauxley  Parish  Council  (Northumberland, 
pop.  1,627)  borrowed  ^381  ;  and  the  Rainham  Parish  Council 
(Essex,  pop.  1,725)  borrowed  ^400.  In  1905-6  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  sanctioned  loans  amounting  altogether  to  ^7,478,  and 
in  1906-7  ^6,765  to  parish  councils  for  burial  grounds. 

Mortuary. 

The  Parish  Council  of  Clifton,  a  mining  village  in  Lancashire 
(pop.  3,000),  by  setting  aside  a  stable  at  the  back  of  the  council 
offices,  has  provided  a  mortuary  for  common  use. 

Parish  Land  Recovered. 

Many  small  pieces  of  land  belonging  to  the  public  at  large  have 
been  "  lost "  in  years  gone  by  for  want  of  anyone  to  stand  up  for 
the  public  rights.  Parish  councils  have  been  examining  the  Enclo- 
sure Awards,  Tithe  Awards,  and  Lists  of  Charities  for  their  parishes, 
and  some  of  this  ''lost"  land  has  been  recovered.  For  instance, 
the  Askern  Parish  Council  (West  Riding  of  Yorkshire)  is  now  in 
possession  of  half  an  acre  of  land,  including  a  useful  quarry,  which 
had  been  duly  awarded  to  the  parish  years  ago,  but  had  been 
quietly  usurped  by  the  neighboring  landowner.  When  the  village 
got  a  parish  council  to  assert  the  public  rights,  the  present  land- 
owner consented  to  restore  the  half-acre  in  question.  At  Shirland 
(Derbyshire)  the  parish  council  compelled  a  landowner  to  disgorge  a 
small  strip  of  land  by  the  high  road  which  he  had  annexed.  The 
parish  council  now  receives  a  small  annual  rent  for  its  use.  The 
Hurley  Parish  Council  (Berkshire)  found  that  the  lord  of  the  manor 
had  for  years  been  allowing  people,  now  and  then,  to  enclose  bits  of 
the  common  land,  on  condition  that  they  paid  him  a  small  quit 
rent.  The  council  complained,  and  this  filching  of  the  public  rights 
has  been  stopped.  At  St.  Budeaux  (Devonshire)  the  Government 
had  appropriated  the  village  green  under  some  plea  or  another,  but 
the  parish  council  has  now  obtained  possession  of  this  half-acre, 
hiring  it  from  the  War  Office  at  the  nominal  rent  of  a  shilling  a 
year.  At  Pilton  (Somerset)  the  parish  council  got  the  lord  of  the 
manor  to  transfer  to  them  free  of  cost  the  site  of  the  old  parish 
pound,  to  be  planted  with  trees  and  shrubs.  At  Long  Preston 
(West  Riding  of  Yorkshire)  the  lord  of  the  manor  has  transferred 
the  village  grgens  to  the  parish  council  free  of  charge  ;  and  at 
Thundersley  (Essex)  the  same  is  being  done  with  regard  to  a  large 
common.  Many  other  village  greens,  the  legal  ownership  of  which 
has  become  vested  in  the  lord  of  the  manor,  have  been  let  to  parish 
councils  at  a  shilling,  or  some  other  nominal  rent,  so  that  the 
people  might  have  a  legal  right  to  the  use  and  management  of 
them.  By  the  activity  of  parish  councils  many  commons  and 
greens  have  been  protected  against  encroachments  and  appro- 
priation. Thus  at  Cellan,  in  Cardiganshire,  the  parish  council  had 
the  common  accurately  measured,  and  the  public  ownership  put  on 
record.     The   Parish   Council   of  Send   and   Ripley   (Surrey,   pop. 
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2,30i)  has  made  byelaws  regulating  the  use  of  its  village  green  and 
other  open  spaces.  This  should  be  done  by  every  parish  council 
which  can  prove  its  title  to  the  green. 

The  green  strips  by  the  side  of  the  high  roads  are  public  pro- 
perty, and  ought  never  to  be  enclosed.  In  the  past  many  thousands 
of  these  pieces  of  land  have  been  quietly  stolen  by  the  neighboring 
landowners.  Now  it  is  the  duty  of  the  parish  council  to  watch 
them,  and  the  duty  of  the  county  council  to  protect  them.  Many 
encroachments  have  been  thus  stopped.  The  Parish  Council  of  St. 
Bride's  Major  (Glamorgan.,  pop.  686)  successfully  fought  the  Earl  of 
Dunraven,  who  had  tried  to  make  a  big  encroachment. 

Parish  Halls  or  Rooms. 

Many  parish  councils  have  acquired  or  built  convenient  public 
rooms  for  the  village  to  meet  in,  and  offices  for  the  parish  business. 
At  Charing  (Kent)  the  parish  council  bought  lo  poles  of  freehold 
land  and  built  a  hall,  getting  a  loan  of  ^286  for  the  purpose.  The 
Boarhunt  Parish  Council  (Hampshire)  did  the  same  thing.  Compton 
(Hants.)  bought  three-quarters  of  an  acre  and  built  a  hall  ;  Hessle, 
in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  half  an  acre  for  the  same  purpose. 
Oysarth  (Flintshire)  borrowed  Jf  88,  and  West  End  (Southampton) 
^450.  The  Parish  Council  of  Hawkehurst  (Kent)  borrowed  ^f  625 
to  build  its  parish  hall,  which  includes  offices  for  the  parish  business. 
But  a  suitable  room  can  be  put  up  for  much  less.  The  Parish 
Council  of  Trefriew  (Carnarvonshire)  only  had  to  borrow  ;^II4  to 
pay  for  its  parish  room  ;  and  the  Parish  Council  of  Underskiddaw 
(Cumberland)  only  required  j^iSo  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
Parish  Council  of  Bovey  Tracey  (Devonshire)  borrowed  ;^400  to 
provide  themselves  with  a  "  town  hall,"  but  South  Stoke  (Oxford- 
shire) was  contented  with  spending  ;^50,  and  Gunthorpe  (Notting- 
hamshire) with  spending  ;^I20  on  their  "parish  rooms."  At 
Cheddar  (Somerset)  the  parish  council  bought  a  house  with  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  garden,  and  converted  it  into  a  public  hall  and 
parish  offices.  This  cost  about  ;^300,  which  the  parish  borrowed 
for  a  term  of  30  years,  during  which  it  will  pay  interest  and  sinking 
fund,  and  after  that  will  have  the  house  and  building  free  of  charge. 
The  Parish  Council  of  Clifton  (Lanes.,  pop.  3,000)  bought  two 
cottages  for  ;^Soo,  and  uses  one  for  the  parish  offices,  while  the 
other  is  let  to  a  tenant. 

Schools. 
Parish  councils  have  no  direct  authority  over  the  schools,  but  by 
means  of  the  school  manager  whom  they  elect,  or  by  making  repre- 
sentations of  their  needs  to  the  proper  authority,  they  may  add 
materially  to  the  welfare  of  the  scholars.  A  school  manager 
appointed  by  the  parish  council  should  be  required  to  give  a  report 
to  the  parish  council  of  what  has  passed  at  the  education  committee. 
The  report  would,  of  course,  be  confined  to  such  matters  as  are  of 
public  interest  and  not  confidential.  Another  matter  in  which  a 
parish  council  might  usefully  bestir  itself  would  be  to  urge  the 
county  council  to  provide  facilities  for  technical  education  in  the 
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village.  The  Parish  Council  of  Yarm  (Yorkshire)  secured  for  their 
village  the  services  of  an  excellent  horticultural  lecturer  from  the 
North  Riding  County  Council  as  a  result  of  which  a  very  promising 
horticultural  society  has  been  established  there. 

The  Preston-on-Tees  Parish  Council  (Durham,  pop.  800)  finding 
that  the  distance  from  the  homes  of  many  scholars  to  the  existing 
school  was  too  great  to  allow  of  their  attending  regularly,  made 
representations  to  the  Durham  County  Council,  and  a  new  school 
was  started  for  the  children  in  the  outlying  parts  of  the  parish.  At 
Limpsfield  (Surrey)  the  school  manager  appointed  by  the  parish 
council  personally  started  a  canteen,  which  fed  60  children  who  came 
from  a  distance  at  a  charge  of  one  penny  each  per  day.  The  plan 
has  been  continued  for  a  second  season. 

Charities, 

In  many  parishes  the  parish  council  has  reformed  the  charities 
by  appointing  some  of  its  own  members  as  trustees.  Sometimes,  as 
at  Burley-in-Wharfedale  (Yorkshire),  the  rents  of  parish  land  or 
cottages  have  simply  been  taken  by  the  overseers  in  aid  of  the  poor 
rate  (and  so  helped  to  pay  the  rates  of  the  squire,  the  parson,  the 
innkeeper,  etc. !).  This  was  promptly  stopped,  and  the  money  given 
to  the  deserving  poor.  Then  the  poor  were  no  longer  compelled  to 
come  up  publicly  to  claim  their  doles,  but  arrangements  were  made 
for  paying  them  quietly  in  their  own  cottages. 

Sanitation. 

It  is,  properly  speaking,  the  business  of  the  rural  district  council 
and  the  county  council  to  see  that  every  parish  is  in  a  proper 
sanitary  condition  ;  that  every  cottage  has  a  good  supply  of  pure 
water  ;  that  no  stinking  ponds,  foul  ditches,  or  other  nuisances 
pollute  the  air  or  water  ;  and  that  every  cottage  has  decent  sanitary 
conveniences.  The  parish  council  can,  however,  itself  attend  to 
small  matters.  At  Marske-by-the-Sea  (Yorkshire)  the  sanitation 
left  much  to  be  desired.  An  expert,  who  was  called  in,  prepared  an 
elaborate  scheme  ;  but  the  parish  council  found  it  too  expensive, 
and  so  set  themselves  to.  remedy  matters  by  giving  a  thorough 
attention  to  the  sewers  and  sewage  outlets,  disconnecting  of  all  rain- 
pipes  from  the  drains,  and  so  on.  But,  generally  speaking,  where 
the  parish  council  comes  in  is  in  the  power  of  making  complaints  to 
the  rural  district  council,  without  any  man  running  the  risk  of  dis- 
pleasing his  landlord  or  his  employer.  Many  parish  councils  have 
successfully  used  this  power.  They  have  pestered  the  rural  district 
council  with  "complaint  after  complaint,  until  the  nuisances  have 
been  done  away  with.  In  Hurley  (Berks.)  the  parish  council  found 
some  of  the  cottages  without  any  proper  water  supply,  and  using  an 
infected  source.  It  complained  to  the  district  council,  got  this 
source  analysed  and  condemned,  and  compelled  the  cottage  owners 
to  provide  a  better  supply.  Sometimes  the  parish  council  has  had 
to  appeal  to  the  county  council,  which  has  stirred  up  the  district 
council  and  made  it  move.  Where  the  county  council  has  a 
medical  officer  (as  every  county  council  ought  to  have),  the  parish 
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councils  have  found  it  very  useful  to  send  him  their  complaints,  an 
to  get  him  to  inspect  the  parish.  If  neither  the  district  council  nor 
the  county  council  will  help  the  parish,  then  the  parish  council  can 
appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board  in  London.  The  Parish 
Councils  of  Threapwood  (Cheshire,  pop.  305)  and  Hildenborough 
(Kent,  pop.  1,407)  complained  to  their  district  councils  time  after 
time  about  the  unhealthy  state  of  their  parishes,  owing  to  the  bad 
arrangements  for  drainage.  Finally  they  appealed  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  London,  and  the  district  councils  have  been 
told  that  they  must  provide  proper  drainage  for  these  villages.  The 
village  of  Holcot  (Northamptonshire,  pop.  343)  was  always  suffering 
from  bad  illnesses  because  there  was  no  drainage.  When  the 
parish  council  complained  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  the 
district  council  was  ordered  to  put  the  village  into  a  sanitary  state 
at  once. 

In  1905  there  was  a  complaint  against  the  rural  district  council 
of  Duhmow  that  the  want  of  a  proper  water  supply  in  the  village  of 
Felstead  was  injuriously  affecting  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
Local  Government  Board  directed  a  local  inquiry  to  be  held,  and 
eventually  issued  an  order  requiring  the  district  council  to  carry  out 
their  duty  within  six  months.  The  district  council,  however,  did 
not  comply  with  the  order,  and  so  in  August,  1907,  a  mandamus 
was  obtained  from  the  High  Court  of  Justice  to  compel  them  to 
do  so. 

In  many  parishes  the  parish  council  has  itself  dealt  with  small 
nuisances,  and  got  them  stopped.  At  Clifton  (Beds.)  the  village 
suffered  from  a  filthy  pond,  illegally  polluted  by  drains  and  itself 
polluting  an  open  ditch.  To  put  this  right  meant  an  expense  of 
£^0  or  more,  and  no  one  could  tackle  it.  When  the  parish  council 
was  established  it  took  up  the  job,  cleaned  out  the  pond,  stopped 
the  drainage  into  it,  and  scoured  the  ditches.  It  cost  for  one  year  a 
special  rate  of  4^d.  in  the  £^  but  it  improved  the  health  of  the 
village.  The  Mundesley  Parish  Council  (Norfolk)  has  hired  half  an 
acre  of  land  as  a  dumping  ground  for  parish  refuse.  The  parish 
council  of  Chesterton  (Staffordshire)  has  done  well  in  getting  a  sew- 
age farm  of  its  own  of  140  acres. 

Water  Supply. 

Although  the  provision  of  a  new  water  supply  on  a  large  scale  is 
a  matter,  not  for  the  parish,  but  for  the  rural  district  council,  the 
parish  council  has  power  to  improve  any  existing  supply  within  the 
parish.  This  power  has  been  exercised  in  many  hundreds  of  parishes, 
to  the  extent  of  making  small  but  extremely  useful  improvements. 
Thus  the  parish  council  of  Great  Stambridge  (Essex)  found  that  the 
village  badly  needed  better  water.  It  obtained  as  a  free  gift  from 
the  landowner  a  few  square  yards  of  land,  on  which  a  well  was  sunk, 
a  pump  and  horse-trough  erected,  and  the  whole  covered  by  a  neat 
roof.  Kilmington  (Wilts.)  wanted  a  new  parish  pump  ;  one  pole  of 
freehold  land  was  given  free  of  charge  by  the  owner  to  the  parish 
council,  and  a  pump  erected  for  the  use  of  the  public  for  ever.  At 
St.  Tudy  (Cornwall)  the   parish  council   had   the   drinking   water 
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analysed,  and,  finding  it  unsatisfactory,  got  the  supply  improved  and 
increased.  At  Gaydon  (Warwickshire)  the  parish  council  was  given 
a  good  supply  of  water,  so  that  it  should  be  for  ever  maintained  in 
good  order  for  the  village.  The  parish  council  of  Humshaugh 
(Northumberland)  has  bought  the  freehold  of  a  small  piece  of  land, 
one  pole  in  area,  so  as  to  secure  for  ever  a  public  watering  place. 
The  Churchstanton  Parish  Council  (Devon)  successfully  asserted 
the  public  right  to  certain  springs  of  pure  water,  and  laid  down 
pipes  to  supply  the  neighbors.  At  Thundersley  (Essex)  there  is  a 
good  water  supply,  but  the  owners  of  some  cottages  neglected  to  lay 
it  on  to  them.  The  parish  council  took  the  matter  up  and  compelled 
them  to  do  their  duty.  But  the  best  work  of  that  parish  council 
was  its  standing  up  to  a  village  tyrant.  A  local  landowner  filled  up 
and  destroyed  an  ancient  spring,  which  the  public  had  used  from 
time  immemorial,  and  put  up  barbed  wire  and  tar  to  prevent  the 
cottagers  approaching  it,  whilst  the  county  policeman  was  sent 
round  to  frighten  them.  The  parish  council  raised  a  subscription 
to  fight  the  case,  and  by  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
(Reynolds  v.  Lincoln)  in  May,  1899,  compelled  the  landowner  to 
clear  out  and  re-brick  the  spring,  and  remove  all  obstructions  to  the 
public  use  of  it.  The  Ashton  Parish  Council  (Northamptonshire) 
had  an  instructive  experience.  When  the  churchyard  was  enlarged, 
it  became  necessary  to  divert  an  old  line  of  pipes  supplying  water 
from  a  spring  to  the  village  well,  and  the  clergyman  took  upon 
himself  to  run  the  supply  to  his  own  house,  allowing  the  village 
only  the  overflow  from  his  tank.  The  parish  council  (which 
consisted  of  a  grocer,  a  gardener,  a  platelayer,  a  signalman  and  a 
carpenter)  then  took  steps  to  protect  the  village,  and  commenced 
to  put  down  pipes  connecting  directly  the  well  with  the  spring. 
Thereupon  the  steward  to  the  local  landowner  (Duke  of  Grafton) 
came  down  on  the  parish  council,  and  declared  that  the  pipes, 
and  even  the  water,  belonged  to  the  duke,  because  it  ran  under 
the  public  high  road.  At  first  he  tried  to  stop  the  work  ;  then  he 
claimed  the  ownership  of  the  new  pipes  which  the  parish  council 
was  paying  for  ;  at  last  he  offered  that  the  duke  should  pay  the 
expense,  but  said  he  must  own  the  pipes.  The  parish  council 
stood  firm,  and  said  that  the  parish  was  determined  to  possess  its 
own  water  supply,  which  they  and  their  forefathers  had  enjoyed 
from  time  immemorial.  Finally,  the  duke,  by  his  steward,  made 
an  awful  threat.  He  would  appeal  to  the  Government  Auditor, 
and  get  the  amount  "  surcharged,"  upon  which,  as  his  agent 
explained,  those^  parish  councillors  who  had  ordered  the  expen- 
diture would  have  to  pay  it  out  of  their  own  pockets.  He  actually 
tried  to  carry  out  this  threat,  but  his  agent  fortunately  mistook  the 
day,  and  appeared  twenty-four  hours  too  late.  So  the  parish  council 
triumphed,  and  now  enjoys  its  own  good  and  abundant  water  supply. 
This  happy  result  was  largely  due  to  the  wisdom  of  the  parish 
council  in  engaging  a  good  man  as  clerk.  Instead  of  getting  their 
work  done  for  nothing,  and  having  it  done  badly,  the  council  pays  a 
salary  of  £6  a  year,  and  shares  with  two  other  parish  councils  the 
services  of  a  competent  officer. 
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Public  Lamps  and  Lighting. 

Upwards  of  a  thousand  parishes  have  adopted  the  Lighting 
and  Watching  Acts,  which  enable  the  parish  council  to  put  up 
lamps  and  light  the  village  streets  and  roads  at  night.  The  Parish 
Council  of  Elmswell  (West  Suffolk)  is  one  of  those  that  have  done 
this ;  that  of  Menstone  (West  Riding  of  Yorkshire)  is  another 
(it  borrowed  ;^200  to  pay  for  the  lamps,  and  did  the  thing  hand 
somely).  The  Parish  Council  of  Treeton  (also  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire)  spent  £1^0  on  public  lighting  at  starting ;  and 
Brampton  (Cumberland)  borrowed  ;^ioo  for  this  purpose,  and 
Seaton  Delaval  (Northumberland)  £13^.  But  usually  much  smaller 
sums  suffice.  The  annual  expense  of  lighting  is  paid  for  by  a 
separate  lighting  rate  on  the  parish,  which  is  usually  only  a  half 
penny  or  a  penny  in  the  pound.  The  Lighting  and  Watching 
Act  involves  a  separate  rate  and  a  somewhat  cumbrous  procedure. 
Other  parishes  have  asked  the  Local  Government  Board  to  confer 
on  the  rural  district  council  the  power  to  light  the  village ;  and  then 
got  the  rural  district  council  to  delegate  this  power  to  a  parochial 
committee. 

Assessments  and  the  Parish  Finances. 

Some  parish  councils,  like  that  of  Bradfield  St.  George  (Suffolk, 
pop.  417)  have  formally  adopted  section  3  of  the  Poor  Rate  Assess- 
ment and  Collection  Act,  1869,  and  so  made  the  owners  of  all 
cottage  property  themselves  pay  the  rates.  This  is  found  a  boon  to 
the  poor. 

Before  the  parish  council  came  into  existence  there  was  very 
often  no  one  to  see  that  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  did  their 
work  fairly  as  to  the  assessment  of  property  and  the  collection  of 
rates.  When  the  parish  of  Penalt  (Monmouthshire)  got  a  parish 
council,  it  was  discovered  that  some  houses  had  for  years  been  left 
out  of  the  assessment,  so  that  the  owners  of  them  escaped  their 
share  of  the  rates  ;  and  that  a  large  balance  was  owing  to  the  parish 
by  a  former  overseer.  The  parish  council  insisted  on  this  being 
made  right,  and  so  saved  the  parish  in  one  year  more  than  the 
whole  amount  of  its  expenditure  since  that  time.  At  Barford 
(Warwickshire,  pop.  689)  the  parish  council  found  that  the  three 
great  houses  of  the  parish  were  scandalously  under-assessed,  and  got 
them  put  up  by  ^^200.  This  at  once  reduced  the  rates  by  a  penny 
in  the  pound. 

At  Blackshaw  (West  Riding  of  Yorkshire)  the  parish  council 
thought  that  the  parish  was  unfairly  treated  by  the  county  council 
in  being  assessed  at  too  high  a  sum  towards  the  county  rate.  The 
parish  council  twice  appealed  against  the  county  rate  basis,  and  was 
successful  in  getting  it  considerably  reduced,  saving  the  ratepayers 
of  the  parish  a  large  sum  annually.  Similarly,  when  the  neighbor- 
ing town  of  Todmorden  became  a  municipal  borough,  it  strove  to 
put  upon  Blackshaw  parish  the  maintenance  of  some  roads  which 
were  in  a  bad  state  of  repair.  The  parish  council  stood  up  for  its 
rights  and  got  compensation  for  the  parish. 
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Markets. 

Some  parish  councils  manage  little  markets  or  annual  fairs,  and 
take  the  profits  in  aid  of  the  rates.  At  Bawtry,  in  Yorkshire,  the 
parish  council  rents  the  market  place  from  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
and  receives  the  market  tolls.  At  Bardney,  in  Lincolnshire,  the 
parish  council  maintains  the  village  green  and,  with  the  consent  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  lets  it  out  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  fair, 
and  uses  the  rents  for  parish  purposes. 

Roads,  Paths,  and  Bridges. 

Many  parishes  have,  through  their  parish  councils,  got  their 
footpaths  and  little  bridges  put  in  order,  and  sometimes  new  ones 
made.  Thus,  quite  small  parishes,  such  as  Welford  (Berkshire,  pop. 
791)  have  gravelled  their  footpaths  and  repaired  their  footbridges,  so 
that  the  children  can  go  to  school  without  getting  their  feet  wet. 
The  Parish  Council  of  Snape  (Suffolk,  pop.  529)  finds  it  convenient 
to  have  its  own  gravel-pit  for  footpath  repair,  and  so  rents  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  of  land  and  digs  its  own  gravel  instead  of  buying  it.  The 
Parish  Council  of  Orrell-with-Ford  (Lanes.,  pop.  2,104)  ^s  properly 
proud  of  having  "name-plated  all  the  roads,  finger-posted  all  the 
footpaths,  and  twice  cleaned  out  the  boundary  brook.''  The  Parish 
Council  of  St.  Tudy  (Cornwall,  pop.  495)  agitated  for  and  got  built 
a  new  footbridge  over  the  river  ;  and  the  Parish  Council  of  Clifton 
(Lanes.)  has  put  several  footbridges  over  streams  and  over  the  rail- 
way. The  Parish  Council  of  Weston  Turville  (Bucks.)  took  in  hand 
a  dangerous  corner  of  a  road,  and  bought  a  strip  of  garden  to  widen 
the  highway.  The  West  Mill  Parish  Council  (Herts.)  fenced  the 
road  off  from  a  bog  with  white-painted  posts.  At  Timperley,  in 
Cheshire,  there  was  a  footpath  leading  to  a  level  crossing  over  the 
railway.  This  was  a  cause  of  serious  danger  and  occasional  accidents. 
As  it  proved  to  be  impossible  to  get  a  railway  bridge,  the  parish 
council  made  an  exchange  of  land  and  diverted  the  footpath  so  as  to 
obviate  the  dangerous  crossing.  At  Newstead  (Nottinghamshire)  a 
new  road  was  needed,  and  the  parish  council  has  rented  altogether 
five  acres  of  land  in  order  to  lay  this  out.  Lower  Dylais  (Glamorgan- 
shire) wanted  a  new  footpath  and  made  it,  formally  hiring  the 
narrow  strip  of  land  on  a  long  lease.  Whitwell  (Derbyshire)  was  in 
the  same  case,  but  was  able  to  hire  the  strip  at  a  nominal  sum. 
The  Parish  Council  of  Blaenpenal  (Cardiganshire)  made  a  new  cart- 
way, but  was  able  to  buy  the  freehold  of  the  little  bit  of  land 
required.  At  Ockbrook  (Derbyshire)  the  parish  council  devoted  its 
attention  to  improving  the  streets  and  highways.  It  adopted  the 
Lighting  Act  and  erected  lamps  (rate  threepence  in  pound  for  this), 
gave  names  to  the  roads  and  streets  and  put  up  name-boards, 
made  up  and  repaired  the  footways  and  approaches,  and  removed 
nuisances. 

Motor   Cars. 

Many  villages  suffer  very  serious  inconvenience  and  danger  from 
careless  and  "scorching"  motorists.  Every  parish  council  should 
petition  the  county  council,  as  the  Limpsfield  Parish  Council  (Surrey) 
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has  done,  through  the  district  council  to  get  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  enforce  the  limit  of  ten  miles  an  hour  in  dangerous  parts 
of  the  roads.  And  the  county  council  itself,  without  the  intervention 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  ought  to  put  up  sign-posts  at  all 
dangerous  corners,  cross-roads  and  steep  hills. 

Fire   Protection. 

More  than  500  parish  councils  have  taken  steps  to  protect  their 
villages  against  serious  fires.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  cases  of  half-a- 
dozen  parishes  near  Bedford,  the  councils  subscribe  towards  an 
efficient  fire  brigade  maintained  by  a  neighboring  town.  More 
usually,  the  parish  council  organizes  a  volunteer  fire  brigade  of  its 
own,  and  provides  appliances.  At  Tempsford  (Beds.,  pop.  434)  the 
parish  council  pays  the  engineer's  salary  ;  at  Burnham  (Bucks., 
pop.,  3,245)  the  men  are  paid  for  drills  ;  elsewhere,  as  at  Malpas 
(Cheshire,  pop.  1,139),  the  men  are  paid  for  attendance  at  fires.  At 
Flimby  (Cumberland,  pop.  2,482)  the  members  of  the  parish  council 
themselves  act  as  a  fire  brigade.  Other  parishes  have  borrowed 
money  for  fire  brigade  purposes.  Thus  Walgrave  (Northampton) 
borrowed  ;^6o,  Easton  (Northampton)  j^ioo,  and  Bishopstone 
(Wilts)  £*]<:>  for  fire  engines,  etc.  ;  Dagenham  (Essex)  ;^378  tor  fire 
extinguishing  appliances  ;  and  Hornchurch  (Essex)  ^368  for  engine 
house  and  appliances. 

Railway,  Post,  and  Telegraph  Facilities. 

Many  parish  councils  have  succeeded  in  getting  better  service 
from  the  Post  Office.  Thus  the  Parish  Council  of  Broadhempston 
(Devon,  pop.  445)  got  a  second,  or  evening,  postal  delivery  ;  that  of 
Hadley  (Salop)  got  several  additional  pillar  boxes  and  an  afternoon 
postal  delivery  ;  that  of  Churchstanton  (Somerset,  pop.  581)  obtained 
a  money  order  office  ;  those  of  East  Claydon  (Bucks.)  and  Elwick 
(Durham)  have  given  a  guarantee  against  loss  and  so  secured  a 
telegraph  office.  Newick  (Sussex,  pop.  953)  and  Eaglescliffe  and 
Preston-on-Tees  (Durham)  got  better  train  services  from  the  railway 
companies ;  St.  Bride's  Major  (Glamorgan,  pop.  686)  made  the 
company  put  up  bridges  and  stiles  ;  while  the  Parish  Council  of 
Clifton  (Lancashire)  got  the  railway  company  to  replace  a  level 
crossing  by  a  footbridge. 

Libraries  and  Reading  Rooms. 

In  many  villages  a  reading  room  is  now  maintained  by  the 
generosity  of  the  clergyman  or  the  squire.  Often  these  are  just 
what  the  village  desires,  but  sometimes  they  are  not.  In  one  parish 
reading  room  in  Surrey  no  Liberal  or  Radical  newspaper  is  allowed. 
In  one  Sussex  parish  the  clergyman  gave  his  copy  of  the  Times^  but 
refused  to  let  the  Daily  News  be  presented,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  a  "  party  organ  " !  But  in  a  few  parishes  the  parish  council  now 
maintains  a  free  public  library  and  reading  room,  where  the  inhabit- 
ants can  read  just  what  books  and  newspapers  they  please,  without 
being  beholden  to  anyone.  At  Corwen  (Merionethshire,  pop.  2,723) 
the  library  was  opened  in  1896  ;  it  has  a  newsroom  open  78  hours  a 
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week,  and  250  books  ;  it  pays  its  librarian  nine  pounds  a  year  ;  costs 
altogether  £?>o  a  year  ;  and  is  managed  by  a  committee  of  six 
parish  councillors  and  six  others,  whom  the  parish  council  co-opts. 
Halkyn  (Flint.,  pop.  1,389)  opened  its  library  in  1898  ;  already  has 
700  books  and  a  newsroom  open  72  hours  a  week  ;  pays  its  librarian 
j^25  a  year  ;  and  co-opts  four  persons  to  serve  with  five  parish 
councillors  as  its  library  committee,  which  has  an  income  of  ^63. 
Sometimes,  as  at  Colwall  (Hereford,  pop.  1,892),  the  parish  council 
gets  a  library  building  provided  by  private  endowment.  What  can 
be  done  by  a  tiny  village  is  shown  at  East  and  Botolph  Claydon 
(Bucks.,  pop.  336)  where  a  library  was  opened  by  the  parish  council 
in  1897,  which  now  contains  over  600  books.  The  squire  has  built 
and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  council,  at  a  nominal  rent,  a  parish 
hall,  reading  room,  library,  and  caretaker's  rooms.  The  library 
work  is  done  gratuitously  by  a  lady,  who  attends  every  Saturday 
afternoon.  In  the  neighboring  parishes  of  Middle  Claydon,  Grand- 
borough,  and  Water  Eaton  (Bucks.,  pop.  of  each  between  200  and 
300),  a  joint  library  is  maintained  by  the  three  parish  councils, 
largely  through  the  help  of  Sir  Edmund  Verney,  whose  daughter 
gives  her  services  as  librarian.  It  is  open  18  hours  a  week,  and 
contains  over  2,300  volumes,  with  a  printed  catalogue.  The 
management  is  by  a  committee  of  five  parish  councillors ;  and  the 
total  cost  is  about  ^^18  a  year,  of  which  only  ^^lo  comes  from  the 
rates.  In  all  these  cases  the  parish  council  levies  the  full  library  rate 
of  one  penny  in  the  pound,  and  ekes  this  out  with  siich  receipts  as 
sales  of  old  newspapers,  fines,  and  subscriptions. 

Bathing  Places, 

A  score  of  parishes  have  adopted  the  Baths  and  Washhouses 
Acts,  and  now  provide  swimming  baths.  Sometimes,  as  at  Betch- 
worth  (Surrey,  pop.  1,789)  and  Alveston  (Warwick)  the  parish 
council  has  merely  put  up  sheds,  screens  and  platforms,  so  as 
to  enable  the  river  to  be  used  in  comfort,  and  made  regulations,  con- 
firmed by  the  Local  Government  Board,  as  to  the  times  for  women 
and  men  respectively.  At  Ibstock  (Leicester,  pop.  3,922)  the  parish 
council  built  a  bathing  tank  6ft.  deep,  with  corrugated  iron  fences  ; 
costing  ;^90  ;  supplied  with  water  from  the  brook  ;  and  looked  after 
by  an  old  man  at  7/6  a  week.  A  penny  is  charged  for  admission,  or 
two  shillings  for  a  season  ticket.  But  the  most  successful  bath  seems 
to  be  that  at  Snitterfield  (Warwick,  pop.  727).  Here  an  old  brick 
tank,  70ft.  by  30ft.,  that  had  been  long  unused,  was  obtained  by  the 
parish  council  on  lease  from  Lady  Trevelyan  at  a  nominal  rental. 
The  council  spent  ^^40  in  putting  it  in  order,  fencing  it  round  with 
tarred  matchboarding,  and  providing  a  comfortable  dressing-room 
and  diving-pier.  The  water  is  supplied  by  a  spring  and  is  constantly 
changed.  The  bath  is  open  free  five  days  a  week,  certain  hours  being 
set  apart  for  women  and  girls.  One  hour  a  week  may  be  reserved  on 
the  sixth  day  by  season  ticket  holders  paying  a  small  subscription. 
The  nearest  cottager  and  his  wife  act  as  caretakers  for  30s.  a  year, 
and  the  total  annual  cost  is  only  about  ^5.  The  vicar  has  gratuit- 
ously taught  the  boys  to  swim.     He  offered  to  teach  the  girb  if  th« 
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parish  council  would  provide  bathing  dresses  for  them,  but  the 
council  (consisting  of  a  "gentleman,"  a  doctor,  a  farmer,  and  two 
hurdlemakers)  declined  to  do  so  (though  bathing  dresses  are  provided 
out  of  the  rates  in  London  baths).  During  the  summer  30  or  40 
persons  use  the  tank  daily.  Many  children  bathe  regularly  every 
noon  ;  and  the  bath  is  highly  appreciated  by  the  parish.  Swimming 
baths  have  also  been  established  by  the  parish  councils  of  Snodland 
(Kent,  pop.  4,136),  Shere  (Surrey,  pop.  2,184) ;  and  Blaby  parish 
council  (Leicestershire,  pop.  1,842)  hires  a  few  square  yards  of  land 
for  a  bathing  station. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  parishes  have  yet  followed  these 
examples.  The  whole  capital  cost  of  a  good  open-air  bath  need  not 
be  incurred  at  once.  The  bath  may  be  made  one  year,  cemented  the 
next,  enclosed  the  next,  and  so  on.  The  annual  cost  of  maintenance 
need  only  be  trifling. 

No  parish  council  seems  yet  to  have  provided  hot-water  baths 
for  individual  use,  though  these  would  be  a  great  boon  to  every 
mining  village.  Nor  has  any  parish  council  had  the  enterprise  to 
provide  a  laundry  for  public  use,  in  spite  of  the  great  success  in 
London  and  elsewhere  of  this  convenience  to  small  households. 

Some  Typical  Parishes. 

The  following  account  of  the  work  of  the  parish  council  in  four 
separate  parishes  in  different  parts  of  England,  shows  what  has 
actually  been  done. 

KiNGSTfilGNTON   (DEVONSHIRE). 

Population  in  1901,  1,942.       Area,  3,975  acres.       Number  of  parochial  electors,  370. 
Rateable  value,  ;if  14,280. 

This  parish  has  throughout  taken  considerable  interest  in  its 
parish  council  elections.  The  council  has  had  from  the  first  a  Liberal 
majority,  about  evenly  divided  between  Church  and  Dissent ;  but 
the  elections  have  turned  more  on  "  village  politics "  and  personal 
preferences,  than  on  Imperial  politics  or  religion.  The  council  (13) 
now  consists  of  one  clergyman,  three  farmers,  two  schoolmasters, 
two  builders,  one  mine-owner,  one  shopkeeper,  and  three  wage- 
earners.  The  council  has  appointed  trustees  of  the  charities,  and 
set  on  foot  inquiries  about  them  which  have  done  good  ;  it  has 
regularized  the  assessments  ;  it  has  preserved  one  footpath  from  2 
threatened  encroachment ;  it  obtained  the  tithe-map  from  the  vicar 
and  transferred  it  to  its  own  custody ;  it  hired  two  fields,  comprising 
five-and-a-quarter  acres,  and  let  them  out  in  33  allotments ;  it  moved 
the  district  council  to  provide  a  new  water  supply  for  the  parish  at  a 
cost  of  ;^2,ooo,  and  built  a  new  reservoir  capable  of  holding  85,000 
gallons  and  costing  ;^i,8oo,  which  (though  hotly  opposed)  is  now 
appreciated  and  used  by  nearly  all  the  parish  ;  it  has  organized  a 
parish  fire  brigade,  providing  ^50  worth  of  fire-hose  and  other  appli- 
ances ;  it  has  obtained  from  the  district  council  its  own  appointment 
as  a  parochial  committee  for  sanitary  purposes,  and  has  got  nuisances 
stopped  ;  it  has  cleaned  out  the  village  leet  (or  water  course)  which 
was  in  a  dangerous  state ;  it  has  repeatedly  moved  the  district  council 
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to  improve  the  drainage,  obtaining  more  frequent  flushing  of  sewers 
and  good  ventilating  shafts,  and  causing  steps  to  be  taken  to  prevent 
floodings  and  storm  damage.  It  owns  three  houses,  bringing  in 
a  small  sum  towards  the  expenses,  which  are  rigorously  kept  down. 
It  has  a  division  under  the  Newton  Abbot  Corps  of  the  St.  John's 
Ambulance  Brigade,  with  full  uniform  and  equipment  for  dealing 
with  accidents  and  removal  to  hospital.  It  has  taken  gas  from  New- 
ton Abbot  for  street  lighting  purposes,  and  is  without  doubt  the  best 
lit  village  in  the  country. 

Aylesford  (Kent). 

Population  in   1901,  3,678.    Area,  4,057  acres.    Number  of  parochial  electors,  about 
550,     Rateable  value,  about  ;^i5,98i. 

In  this  parish  (which  includes  two  villages,  one  old  and  pro- 
prietary, the  other  modern  and  manufacturing)  there  has  never  been 
any  active  fighting  in  the  elections  ;  and  though  the  meetings  have 
been  well  attended,  they  have  lately  not  been  seriously  contested. 
The  parish  council  has  always  been  elected  by  show  of  hands 
without  a  poll,  and  only  once  has  any  old  member  been  rejected. 
The  council  (12)  now  consists  of  a  sand  merchant,  a  manager  and 
assistant  manager  of  a  cement  works,  two  doctors,  two  grocers,  the 
cashier  and  secretary  of  a  brickworks,  a  lime  merchant,  a  farmer, 
and  an  engineer  ;  mostly  Conservative  in  politics  ;  partly  Church, 
partly  Dissent.  The  council  has  done  useful  work  with  regard  to 
the  charities,  putting  representatives  on  the  board  of  some  important 
almshouses.  It  has  stopped  at  least  one  job,  by  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  reduce  to  a  nominal  sum  the  rent  paid  for  a  way-leave. 
The  council  appealed  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  against  it,  and 
got  a  substantial  rent  fixed.  It  has  encouraged  revision  of  the 
assessments,  and  got  raised  those  (especially  of  licensed  houses)  that 
were  too  low.  It  has  prevented  unwarranted  diversions  of  public 
footpaths,  even  when  desired  by  the  dominant  landowner.  It  has 
increased  an  already  considerable  supply  of  allotments  by  hiring 
three  and  a  half  acres,  let  to  40  tenants.  It  has  obtained  two 
recreation  grounds,  one  of  three  and  one  of  nine  acres.  It  nego- 
tiated with  a  neighboring  water  company,  and  got  considerably 
better  terms  of  supply.  It  has  provided  fire  hydrants.  It  has 
greatly  improved  and  extended  the  lighting  of  the  village  by  gas 
lamps.  It  helps  the  county  council  to  provide  the  parish  with 
technical  classes  every  winter.  It  has  an  excellent  sewage  arrange- 
ment, which  cost  nearly  ^20,000.  The  expenditure  (other  than 
than  that  for  lighting)  is  covered  every  year  by  a  penny  rate,  except 
in  the  year  thaT  the  recreation  grounds  were  laid  out,  when  it 
amounted  to  threepence  in  the  pound. 

HoRSFORD  (Norfolk),  St.  Faith's  Union. 

Population  in   1901,  691.    Area,  4,249  acres.     Number  of  parochial  electors,  151. 
Rateable  value  ;^2,56o. 

This  is  a  good  sample  of  a  purely  rural  parish,  where  the  parish 
council,  though  not  brilliantly  successful,  has  been  of  real  advantage. 
The  first  election  (1894)  excited  great  interest,  and  there  was  a  fierce 
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contest  and  a  poll.  An  active  Radical  majority  was  elected,  which 
got  some  things  done,  but  found  more  difficulties  than  lit  expected. 
The  next  three  elections  were  decided  by  show  of  hands,  and  Con- 
servative majorities  were  elected.  Later  on,  in  the  same  way,  eight 
Liberals  and  one  Conservative  were  elected,  and  these  have  gone 
steadily  to  work  in  a  quieter  way  than  the  first  council.  The 
councillors  long  included  four  tenant  farmers,  three  farm  laborers^ 
one  brickfield  laborer,  and  one  agent  (a  townsman).  The  council^ 
since  189I1.,  has  secured  a  useful  footpath  against  possible  diversion  ; 
hired  eight  acres  of  land  for  allotments  ;  got  the  county  council  to 
hold  a  public  inquiry  into  the  overcrowded  state  of  the  village  and 
need  for  more  cottages — the  inquiry  attracted  so  much  attention 
that  the  worst  evils  got  remedied — obtained  a  letter-box  where 
needed  from  the  Post  Office,  and  got  a  savings  bank  branch  opened 
in  the  parish,  by  guaranteeing  the  cost  ;  stirred  up  the  district 
council  about  a  wet  and  dirty  lane  which  had  never  been  repaired 
within  living  memory — this  caused  the  landowners  to  remedy  their 
neglect.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  result  has  been  the  care  of  the 
parish  land.  These  208  acres  of  heath  had  been  neglected  for  years, 
and  the  neighboring  landowners  and  occupiers  were  quietly  estab- 
lishing a  right  of  way  across  it.  The  parish  council  elected  trustees 
to  manage  this  charity,  and  these  fenced  in  its  land  from  the  road, 
enclosed  and  drained  eight  acres,  which  are  now  let  for  grazing ; 
and,  after  a  hot  discussion  with  the  squire,  maintained  its  fence 
against  his  claim  to  a  right  of  way.  The  district  council  now  owns 
and  lets  the  shooting  on  the  watering  pits,  gravel  pits,  and  other 
odds  and  ends  of  land  belonging  to  the  parish  under  an  Enclosure 
Award  of  1810  ;  and  the  rent  is  credited  to  the  parish  for  the  main- 
tenance of  roads.  When  land  is  wanted  for  allotments,  the  land- 
owners are  quite  willing  to  let  it  to  the  parish  council.  But  the 
real  value  of  the  parish  council  here  is  much  more  its  intangible 
results  on  the  village  life  and  character.  All  classes  are  brought 
together  to  discuss  their  common  business,  and  the  laborers  have 
been  taught  to  look  the  squire  and  the  parson  in  the  face,  and  to 
realize  that  the  best  men  of  their  own  class  make  as  good  and  trust- 
worthy councillors  as  landlords  and  farmers.  "  Everyone,"  it  is  now 
said,  "  has  become  independent."  They  know  that  any  real  griev- 
ance in  the  village  can  now  be  remedied,  and  the  council  serves  as  a 
vent-hole  for  complaints  and  suspicions  that  would  otherwise  have 
smouldered  dangerously  for  years. 

Newick  (Sussex). 

Population   in   1901,  953.     Area,   1,977  acres.     Number  of  parochial  electors,  200. 
Rateable  value,  ^,876. 

One  grave  defect  of  the  parish  council,  as  it  is  usually  admin- 
istered, is  its  failure  to  attract  any  public  interest.  It  is  not  enough 
to  put  up  a  notice  on  the  church  door.  It  is  better  to  do  as  the 
Parish  Council  of  Orrell-with-Ford  (Lanes.,  pop.  2,104)  ^^^  done, 
viz.,  to  meet  regularly  every  six  weeks  on  fixed  dates.  The  lack  of 
public  interest  is  partly  due  to  the  neglect  of  the  councils  to  let  the 
parish  know  what  they  are  doing.     An  admirable  example  to  the 
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contrary  is  seen  at  Newick  (Sussex),  where  the  parish  council  pre- 
sents an  annual  report,  which  is  printed  in  the  local  newspaper.  As 
the  report  for  189 9- 1900  gives  a  vision  of  the  work  of  an  active 
parish  council,  it  is  here  printed  in  full. 

Allotments. — The  committee  have  now  a  prospect  of  securing  land  and  having 
oearly  completed  their  proposals,  the  council  hope  shortly  to  have  before  them  a 
definite  ana  complete  scheme. 

Books  of  Reference.— Copies  of  further  Acts  of  Parliament  have  been  added. 

Building  Bye-Laws. — In  view  of  the  continued  construction  of  insanitary 
dwellings  in  the  parish,  the  council  have  urged  on  the  authorities  the  necessity  of 
enacting  building  bve-laws  for  this  district.  The  response  has  not  been  favorable, 
but,  looking  at  the  importance  of  this  question,  the  council  will  probably  feel  it  their 
duty  to  press  it  further. 

Charities. — The  council  having  inquired  as  to  the  existence  of  any  parochial 
charities,  have  received  from  the  Commissioners  an  opinion  that  there  are  none,  but 
further  inquiries  remain  to  be  made. 

District  Roads. — The  council,  having  persevered  in  their  former  course,  find 
that  there  has  been  some  improvement.  They  have  also  obtained  from  the  highway 
authority  an  undertaking  to  repair  the  Rough,  which  has,  however,  not  yet  been  acted 
on.  The  council  have  resolved  not  to  apply  for  powers  over  the  district  roads  under 
section  15  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  but  unless  such  roads  are  better  managed 
in  future  to  seek  to  obtain  the  transference  of  such  management  to  the  county  council 
under  section  16  of  the  above  Act,  or  otherwise. 

Education. — Two  classes  for  women  and  gfirls  under  the  county  council  have 
been  carried  out  by  Mrs.  Gravely  with  satisfactory  results.  It  remains  to  arrange 
technical  or  other  classes  for  men  and  boys,  and  the  organizing  secretary  (Mr.  Young) 
has  consented  to  address  a  public  meeting  shortly  to  that  end. 

Finance. — Considerable  progress  has  been  made.  All  payments  under  the 
authority  of  the  ^council,  whether  of  accounts  or  of  extra  remuneration  to  officials, 
have  been  systematically  examined  by  the  finance  committee,  who  have  also  ascer- 
tained the  causes  of  the  rise  in  the  poor  rate  in  May,  1898.  They  have  also  estab» 
lished  the  right  of  ratepayers  to  examine  the  district  council  minute  book.  The 
drainage  committee  have  partly  explained  the  heavy  special  drainage  rate  and  will 
further  report  thereon. 

Fire  Brigade. — An  ineffectual  communication  was  made  to  the  Bonfire  Bojre' 
Society.  It  remains  to  decide  whether  to  repeat  that  communication  next  year  or 
what  other  attempt  to  make,  if  any.  Inquiries  should  be  made  of  those  parishes  who 
have  already  successfully  completed  their  arrangements. 

Footpaths. — The  committee  have  collected  much  information  as  to  the  history 
of  the  more  important  footpaths  with  a  view  to  determining  the  liability  for  their 
repair.  They  are  waiting  legal  advice  as  to  preserving  the  testimony  they  have 
collected.     Meanwhile  no  further  expense  has  been  incurred. 

Isolation  Hospital. — The  council  have  supported  an  application  to  the 
authorities  for  an  isolation  hospital  for  the  district,  which  is  likely  to  be  acted  on. 

Parish  Documents. — The  committee  was  re-appointed  but  have  been  unable 
to  proceed  for  want  of  the  required  directions  from  the  county  council,  whose  attention 
will  probably  have-*o  be  recalled  to  the  subject. 

Postal  Facilities. — The  council  have  secured  from  the  General  Post  Office 
the  promise  of  a  new  pillar-box  at  Cornwell's  Bank  for  outgoing  letters.  An  applica- 
tion for  the  despatch  on  Sundays  of  letters  posted  at  the  railway  station  was  not 
granted. 

Representation  on  District  Council  and  Board  of  Guardians. — 
The  .memorial  presented  by  the  council  in  1898  has  resulted,  not  in  an  increased 
representation  for  Newick,  but  in  a  proportionate  increase  in  rural  representation  on 
the  board  of  guardians  at  the  expense  of  urban. 

Sewage. — The  committee  appointed  Hy  the  council  have  devoted  much  attention 
to  this  subject,  and  have  furnished  the  council  with  considerable  information.  There 
has  been  some  alteration  in  the  methods  of  the  sanitary  authority  in  providing  super- 
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vision  and  in  cultivating  the  irrigation  area.  It  remains  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
present  methods  are  adequate  for  the  improvement  of  the  drains  or  the  relief  of  the 
ratepayers. 

Steam  Engines  on  Highways.— The  county  council  have  acted  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  parish  council  for  the  publication  of  the  conditions  under  which  steam 
traffic  on  highways  is  permitted.  The  issue  of  the  new  regulations  of  the  county 
council  is  now  awaited. 

Train  Service. — Among  other  railway  business  transacted  the  council,  having 
been  informed  by  the  railway  company  that  the  late  train  run  the  previous  winter 
between  Lewes  and  Newick  had  been  worked  at  a  loss,  requested  the  company  to 
extend  the  train  to  East  Grinstead,  a  request  in  which  they  were  supported  by  the 
councils  of  East  Grinstead,  West  Hoathley,  Horsted  Keynes  and  Danehiil.  The 
company,  however,  preferred  to  run  the  same  train  as  before,  but  on  Saturdays,  an 
experiment  which  seems  to  have  paid  better.  The  council  also  obtained  through  the 
Brighton  United  Football  Club  a  reduction  of  fares  in  connection  with  the  Saturday 
train.     Further  information  is  likely  to  be  furnished  by  the  company  shortly. 

Volunteer  Equipment  Fund.— At  the  instance  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  the 
parish  council  undertook  to  support  and  collect  for  this  fund,  and  have  arranged  for 
the  sum  of  £i^  gs.  6d.  to  be  sent  to  the  treasurer. 

Village  Green. — Some  progress  has  been  made  in  pursuing  the  necessary 
inquiries,  but  some  time  must  elapse  before  the  council  assume  efifective  control, 
because  the  legal  difficulties  are  exceptionally  technical  and  intricate. 

Water  Supply. — The  last-named  consideration  applies  to  the  water  supply,  so 
far  as  it  is  connected  with  the  Green. — Basi  Sussex  News,  13th  April,  1900. 

The  Parish  Meeting. 

In  those  parishes  which  are  too  small  to  have  a  parish  council, 
there  is  always  a  parish  meeting,  which  has  nearly  the  same  powers 
as  a  parish  council.  It  was  intended  that  all  the  house  or  cottage 
occupiers  and  other  electors  in  these  small  parishes  should  meet 
now  and  then  in  the  evening  to  discuss  the  parish  affairs  and  decide 
what  ought  to  be  done.  They  could  appoint  committees  for  special 
purposes,  and  get  new  powers  conferred  on  them  by  the  county 
council.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  failure  in  most  places.  The 
parish  meeting  has  been  held  as  a  matter  of  form,  to  elect  a  chair- 
man and  two  or  more  overseers.  But  in  very  few  villages  have  the 
laborers,  or  the  other  electors,  had  any  real  discussion  on  the  parish 
affairs.  Very  few  parish  meetings  have  obtained  allotments  or 
grazing  land,  recreation  or  burial  grounds  ;  hardly  any  have  done 
anything  about  the  charities,  or  looked  after  the  footpaths,  or 
improved  the  water  supply.  In  over  5,000  parishes  in  England  and 
Wales,  where  no  parish  council  exists,  nothing  at  all  has  been  done 
by  the  people  themselves.  During  the  year  1906-7,  out  of  5,724 
parishes  without  parish  councils,  only  in  385  did  the  parish  meeting 
spend  anything  at  all. 

But  a  few  of  these  Httle  parishes  have  done  something.  Some  of 
them  have  applied  to  the  county  council  and  obtained  the  privilege 
of  having  a  parish  council.  This  should  be  done  by  every  one  of 
them.  A  few  have  asked  the  county  council  to  group  them  with 
neighboring  parishes,  and  so  share  in  their  councils. 

In  a  few  cases  the  parish  meeting  has  itself  managed  the  parish 
affairs,  as  it  was  intended  to  do.  Thus  the  parish  meeting  of 
Kerapley  (Gloucestershire,  pop.  210)  has  hired  five  and  a  half  acres 
of  land   foj  allotments,  which   it   lets  out  to   seven   tenants.     At 
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Barney  (Norfolk)  the  parish  meeting  managed  to  get  four  and  a 
quarter  acres  for  this  purpose,  which  is  now  let  to  15  tenants. 
So  in  East  Worldham  (Hampshire,  pop.  272)  the  parish  meeting 
hires  and  manages  four  and  a  quarter  acres,  let  to  13  tenants  ;  and 
at  Walberswick  (East  Suffolk,  pop.  304)  the  parish  meeting  has  five 
acres,  let  to  12  tenants.  In  one  case,  that  of  Clapton  (Gloucester- 
shire, pop.  103),  the  parish  meeting,  finding  itself  unable  to  get 
allotments  in  any  other  way,  applied  to  its  county  council  and  got 
an  order  compelling  the  landowner  to  let  it  some  land. 

Some  of  these  tiny  parishes  have  improved  their  burial  grounds. 
The  parish  meeting  of  Little  Hale  (Lincolnshire,  pop.  270)  laid  out 
£^2  in  providing  additional  burial  accommodation,  and  borrowed 
the  money  on  a  thirty  years  term.  The  parish  meeting  of  South 
Newbald  (East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  pop.  166)  borrowed  and  spent 
/ 1 50  in  this  way ;  and  those  of  Wilshop  (West  Riding  of  Yorkshire), 
Gauthrop  (North  Riding  of  Yorkshire),  North  Redditch  (Worcester), 
;^68,  ;^40,  and  ^^70  respectively. 

How  Parishes  can  get  Greater  Freedom  and  More 

Powers. 

Nearly  everywhere  we  find  the  complaint  that  the  parish  council 
has  not  got  enough  power.  Many  things  it  cannot  do  at  all,  such 
as  manage  the  village  school,  though  it  appoints  one  of  the  six 
managers.  Many  other  things  it  can  do  only  by  getting  the  consent 
of  the  rural  district  council,  a  body  usually  made  up  of  farmers,  who 
often  object  to  do  anything,  however  useful  it  may  be,  that  costs 
money.  But  parish  councils  have  actually  got  many  abuses  remedied 
by  writing  to  the  rural  district  council,  and  this  should  always  be 
tried.  Sometimes  (as,  for  instance,  getting  compulsory  power  to 
hire  or  purchase  land)  the  parish  council  has  to  go  to  the  county 
council,  which  is  a  long  way  off,  and  not  very  willing  to  listen  to  a 
small  parish.     The  law  ought  to  be  changed. 

But  even  under  the  present  law  there  are  ways  and  means  by 
which  a  parish  can  get  more  power  and  freedom  to  manage  its  own- 
affairs.     Many  parishes  have  done  so  in  the  following  ways  : — 

L — The  Parochial  Committee. 

The  parish  council  may  ask  the  rural  district  council  to  appoint 
a  "parochial  committee,"  and  to  make  the  parish  council  that 
committee,  with,  perhaps,  the  addition  of  the  district  councillor  for 
that  district.  Then  the  parish  council  (besides  all  its  own  powers) 
may  exercise  within  its  own  parish  nearly  all  the  powers  that  the 
rural  district  council  possesses,  if  they  are  delegated  to  the  parish 
committee.  The  expenses  for  sewage  and  water  supply  will  be  kept 
separate,  and  will  be  charged  on  the  parish  in  the  poor  rate  ;  but 
for  other  matters  they  will  be  shared  over  the  whole  district,  just  as 
if  there  had  been  no  parochial  committee,  unless  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  confers  powers  specially  for  one  parish.  Thus  the 
Croydon  Rural  District  Council  (Surrey)  every  year  appoints  paro- 
chial committees  for  five  of  its  parishes,  consisting  in  each  case  of 
the  members  of  the  parish  council,  together  with  the  rural  district 
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councillors  elected  by  the  parish.  These  parochial  committees, 
rtieeting  in  the  parishes  themselves,  practically  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment, giving  their  orders  direct  to  the  rural  district  officials,  and 
making  formal  reports  to  the  rural  district  council,  which  are  usually 
confirmed.  The  Liskeard  Rural  District  Council  (Cornwall)  has 
followed  the  same  plan  with  regard  to  all  the  parishes  within  its 
district.  Another  example  is  seen  in  Derbyshire,  where  the  Parish 
Council  of  Ockbrook  (pop.  2,567)  got  itself  appointed  the  parochial 
committee  for  the  parish.  Some  of  the  best  governed  parishes  in 
the  Bromley  Rural  District  (Kent)  are  managed  by  parish  councils 
feting  as  parochial  committees. 

IT. — The  Urban  District  Council. 

The  parish  council  may  apply  to  the  county  council  to  have  the 
parish  declared  an  urban  district.  The  county  council  will  send  one 
or  two  of  its  members  to  hold  a  public  inquiry  in  the  parish,  and  if 
it  is  clear  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  wish  it,  and  if  the  parish  is  not 
too  small,  the  county  council  will  probably  do  what  is  desired. 
Then  the  parish  elects  an  urban  district  council  instead  of  a  parish 
council,  and  gets  quite  free  from  any  control  by  the  rural  district 
.council.  It  can  then  build  cottages,  provide  sewers  and  water 
supply,  and  manage  the  roads.  It  can  go  in  for  improving  the 
parish  in  almost  any  way  it  chooses  ;  but,  of  course,  the  parish  will 
have  to  pay  the  cost  in  rates.  An  urban  district  council  has  prac- 
tically the  same  powers  as  the  town  council  of  a  small  municipal 
borough.  There  are  no  aldermen,  and  the  chairman  is  not  called  a 
mayor.  But  he  is,  during  his  year  of  office,  a  justice  of  the  peace 
for  the  county  ;  he  can  sit  as  a  magistrate  at  petty  sessions,  and 
attend  the  general  quarter  sessions.  There  are  many  of  these  so 
called  ''urban  districts"  with  fewer  than  2,000  population,  and 
quite  rural  in  character.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  score  or 
two  of  parishes  with  between  5,000  and  15,000  population,  which 
are  apparently  still  contented  to  be  under  parish  councils,  and  thus 
subject  to  the  rural  district  council.  There  are  some  hundreds  of 
parishes  having  more  than  2,000  inhabitants  in  the  same  case. 
Every  parish  with  a  population  of  2,000  or  upwards  ought  to  apply 
to  the  county  council  to  be  made  into  an  "  urban  district,"  and  so 
set  free  from  the  control  of  the  rural  district  council.  During  the 
last  10  years  a  great  many  parishes,  some  of  them  quite  small,  have 
thus  obtained  self-government. 

Conclusion. 

The  lesson  of  all  this  is  that  "  where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way." 
If  there  is  anything  wrong  in  a  parish,  the  parish  council  can  do  a 
great  deal  towards  putting  it  right,  if  only  the  right  men  are  chosen. 
If  anyone  wishes  for  further  information  on  the  subject,  he  should 
write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Fabian  Society,  3  Clement's  Inn, 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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Municipal    Trading. 


Municipal  Government  aims  at  improving  the  conditions  of  life  in 
towns.  Such  improvement  has  already  been  effected  to  some 
extent  and  it  may  and  ought  to  be  carried  much  further.  The 
undertakings  by  which  it  is  accomplished  may  be  divided  roughly 
into  two  kinds  :  non-revenue  producing  and  revenue  producing. 
To  the  first  category  belong  all  those  services  for  which  no  charge  is 
made  to  the  consumers  as  such,  the  cost  being  paid  by  the  citizens 
by  means  of  the  rates.  These  are  "  unprofitable  "  in  the  ordinary 
commercial  sense  of  the  term.  For  instance,  it  costs  money  to 
destroy  or  disinfect  a  centre  from  which  fever  spreads ;  and  though 
the  ratepayer  saves  many  pounds  a  year  in  doctors'  bills  in  his  own 
family  and  gains  in  the  increased  working  power  of  his  employees, 
he  seldom  thinks  of  crediting  these  gains  and  savings  to  the  account 
to  which  he  debits  his  rates.  The  municipalities  themselves  cannot 
estimate  the  savings  and  profits  that  result  from  people  being  alive 
instead  of  dead,  or  well  instead  of  ill,  and  these  items  can  never  be 
brought  into  any  statement  of  accounts  which  would  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  a  "commercial  audit."  Much  the  largest  part  of 
all  municipal  expenditure  is  of  this  nature  :  paving,  lighting  and 
cleansing  streets,  maintaining  order,  collecting  household  dirt  and 
refuse,  housing  and  feeding  destitute  persons,  educating  children, 
making  sewers  and  drains  and  keeping  them  in  order,  providing 
and  maintaining  parks  and  open  spaces,  roads  and  bridges — are 
all  a  general  charge  upon  the  community,  it  having  been  realized 
that  the  most  satisfactory  and  often  the  only  possible  way  of  getting 
these  things  systematically  done  is  by  municipal  action,  and  that  the 
most  convenient  method  of  collecting  the  cost  is  not  by  fees  but  by 
rates.  Expenditure  on  this  work  is  liable  to  increase  rapidly  as  soon 
as  people  realize  that  it  really  does  not  impoverish  but  enriches  the 
community. 

The  Growth  of  Expenditure. 

In  the  year  1884-5  the  local  expenditure  in  England  and  Wales 
for  highways,  education,  poor  relief,  police,  sewerage,  lunacy  and 
harbors  (all  non-revenue  producing  except  the  last  two  items, 
and  those  only  repaying  a  part  of  the  cost),  amounted  to  about 
^29,300,000  ;  and  eighteen  years  later,  in  1902-3,  it  had  increased 
to  about  ;^44,ooo,ooo :  that  is  to  say,  by  about  50  per  cent.; 
and  these  amounts  include  neither  sinking  funds  and  interest  nor 
miscellaneous  expenditure,  which  had  gone  up  in  yet  greater  pro- 
portion. The  expenditure  continues  to  grow  year  by  year,  but  is 
not  at  all  too  great  ;  for  (apart  from  humanitarian  considerations) 
the  existence  of  infirmaries,  workhouses  and  asylums  makes  life  and 


property  safer  ;  and  streets,  roads,  sewerage  and  harbors,  as  well  as 
the  industrial  advantage  of  having  a  population  able  to  read,  write 
and  cipher,  are  worth  more  than  all  we  spend  on  them.  But  what 
is  really  unsatisfactory  is  that  those  who  pay  the  rates  are  often  not 
those  who  get  the  greatest  benefit  from  them.  A  shopkeeper  may 
be  ruined  and  his  family  may  have  to  go  short  of  milk  or  boots 
because  the  rates  on  his  shop  are  higher  than  his  profits  will  bear  ; 
and  it  does  not  console  him  to  learn  that  the  longevity  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  value  of  his  landlord's  property  have  greatly  increased 
as  a  result  of  this  municipal  expenditure.  It  has  to  be  admitted, 
therefore,  that  the  present  incidence  of  the  rates  is  grossly  unfair, 
and  is  rapidly  becoming  intolerable.  The  ground  landlords  in 
London,  the  value  of  whose  land  has  been  manifolded  without  effort 
on  their  own  part,  furnish  an  obvious  instance  of  people  who  get 
too,  much  from,  and  pay  too  little  toward,  municipal  expenditure. 
No  public  advantage  is  secured  by  retaining  a  system  which  taxes 
some  people  unfairly  to  enrich  others  unjustly. 

Revenue  Producing  Undertakings. 

The  second  category  of  municipal  undertakings,  those  which 
produce  a  revenue  in  fees  or  charges  made  for  commodities  supplied, 
constitute  what  is  known  as  "municipal  trading."  For  these  under- 
takings a  charge  is  made  to  the  consumers  who  directly  benefit  by 
them,  instead  of  upon  the  ratepayers  at  large.  They  generally  yield 
a  cash  profit  besides  affording  improved  social  services.  It  is 
customary  to  confine  the  term  "  municipal  trading "  to  these 
undertakings  ;  but  mention  has  first  been  made  of  the  non-revenue 
producing  work  because  it  is  the  latter  which  causes  the  "  high  " 
rates  and  also  a  great  part  of  those  municipal  "  debts ''  often  referred 
to  as  proofs  that  municipal  trading  is  undesirable.  The  increase 
of  rates,  taking  England  and  Wales  as  a  whole,  is  due  solely  to 
expenditure  on  non-trading  undertakings,  of  a  kind  indispensable  to 
the  very  existence  of  healthy  towns.  Indeed,  as  will  be  seen  later^ 
municipal  trading  throughout  the  country,  far  from  throwing  any 
charge  on  the  ratepayers,  has  resulted  in  a  contribution  being  made 
towards  the  reduction  of  rates.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  municipal 
"debt"  ofEngland  and  Wales,  which  in  March  i905,alreadyamounted 
to  over  ^466,000,000,  is  to  the  extent  of  nearl}'  ^211,000,000  due  to 
non-trading  undertakings.  The  balance  of  over  ^255,000,000  is 
really  capital  in  the  commercial  sense,  being  invested  in  enterprises 
which  as  a  whole  produce  a  cash  profit  or  dividend. 

Municipal  trading  easily  pays  its  way,  and  could,  indeed,  be  made 
to  yield  high  cash  profits  were  it  desirable  to  do  so.  By  charging  as 
much  for  water,  gas,  electricity  and  tram-fares  as  private  companies 
do,  cash  profits  could  be  made  out  of  municipal  trading  much  larger 
than  are  usually  made  by  private  enterprises  of  a  similar  nature. 
The  reason  for  not  doing  this  is  that  the  municipalities'  aim  should  be 
not  to  make  cash  profits  but  to  serve  the  public.  In  fact,  it  is  not 
fair  for  a  municipality  to  make  large  profits  by  charging  high  prices, 
■  because,  as  the  profits  go  to  the  relief  of  the  rates,  those  people  whc> 
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travel  often  by  municipal  trams  or  use  much  municipal  gas,  water,  or 
electricity,  indirectly  pay  more  in  that  case  than  their  share  of  the 
cost  of  governing  the  town.  That  is  why  all  municipal  services 
ought  to  be  run  at,  or  nearly  at,  cost  price.  This  is  more  or  less  the 
practice  in  many  towns ;  and  thus  the  opponents  of  municipal  trading 
are  able  to  declare  that  certain  private  companies  earn  larger 
profits  than  are  earned  by  municipal  undertakings.  The  latter 
charge  little  more  than  enough  to  cover  their  actual  expenses, 
including  the  cost  of  renewal  of  plant,  buildings,  etc.,  plus  interest 
on  borrowed  capital,  and  a  sinking  fund  sufficient  to  repay  that 
capital  in  a  certain  term  of  years  ;  and  people  who  do  not  ask  what 
quality  of  service  the  public  receives,  nor  at  what  price,  nor  how  the 
employees  are  paid  and  treated,  nor  what  hours  they  work,  are  con- 
sequently sometimes  induced  to  believe  that  municipal  trading 
brings  no  profit  to  the  community  :  an  opinion  which  will  not  stand 
examination. 

As  already  suggested,  many  undertakings  yielding  great  advantage 
to  the  community  are  of  such  a  nature  that  private  capitalists 
managing  them  are  unable  to  secure  any  considerable  profit  in  the 
form  of  dividends.  In  such  cases,  unless  the  work  is  done  by  a 
municipality,  it  is  generally  not  done  at  all.  For  instance,  the 
ultimate  advantage  to  the  community  of  destroying  unhealthy 
dwellings  in  a  congested  slum,  and  arranging  a  fine  open  space 
where  children  can  play  and  men  and  women  who  have  been 
indoors  all  day  can  sit  or  stroll  and  breathe  fresh  air  in  the  evening,, 
may  (by  affecting  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  population)  be  very 
great.  The  improvement  may  also  so  alter  the  aspect  of  the  whole 
neighborhood  that  rents  may  go  up  and  landlords  may  grow  rich. 
But  a  man  making  the  open  space  as  a  private  speculation  and; 
trusting  to  the  pennies  he  could  charge  for  admission,  or  to  the 
conscience-money  that  grateful  landlords  might  send  him,  would 
find  that  he  had  made  a  very  bad  investment. 

So  strongly  has  experience  shown  that  private  companies  cannot 
be  trusted  to  supply  the  necessaries  of  life  in  good  quality,  sufficient 
quantity,  and  at  a  fair  price,  that  even  under  a  Tory  Government 
the  powerful  vested  interests  of  the  water  companies  of  London  were 
unable  to  maintain  their  independence  and  were  compelled  in  1904 
to  hand  over  their  long-established  businesses  to  the  management  of 
the  community.  This  example  is  being,  and  will  be,  followed  in 
other  places  and  with  reference  to  other  commodities.  In  fact, 
already  in  1902,  cuit  of  the  317  municipal  corporations  in  England 
and  Wales,  no  less  than  299  were  carrying  on  revenue  producing 
undertakings  of  one  kind  or  another.  These  undertakings  included 
waterworks,  gasworks,  electricity,  tramways  and  markets,  as  well  as 
baths  and  washhouses,  burial  grounds,  working-class  dwellings, 
harbors,  piers,  and  a  variety  of  other  businesses. 

It  would  be  easy  to  select  examples  of  extremely  successful 
municipal  enterprises  ;  but  it  will  be  fairer  and  more  convincing  to 
take  the  most  complete  results  that  have  been  as  yet  published  for 
several  large  classes  of  undertakings. 


Public  and  Private  Enterprise  Compared. 

The  Board  of  Trade  publishes  annually  returns  of  every  gas 
undertaking  and  every  tramway  undertaking  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  following  summaries  are  prepared  from  these  official  figures  by 
the  Municipal  Year  Book  (see  pp.  461  and  472  of  the  1908  issue). 

Gas  Undertakings. 


All  Local  Authorities 

All  Companies  in 

in  U.  K.  1905-6. 

U.  K.  1905-6. 

Average  price  charged  per  1,000  ft.           2s.  5fd. 

2S.  SJd. 

Expenditure  (ratio  to  income)      ...           73*53 

76-12 

Return  on  capital 6J% 

5% 

Tramways. 

All  Local  Authorities 

in  U.  K.  Year  ending 

All  Companies  in 

March  31,  1906. 

U.  K.  1905. 

Cost  per  mile  of  lines  laid  by  L.  A. 

and  Companies  respectively      ...         ^^24,9 16 

/28,072 

Return  on  capital  worked  by  L.  A. 

and  Companies    ...         ...         ...         8% 

4i% 

Working  expenses  (ratio  to  income)         63-08% 

66-28% 

Average  fare  per  passenger           ...         i*o8d. 

I-20d. 

Electric  Light  and  Power. 

Unfortunately  the  Board  of  Trade  does  not  at  present  issue 
returns  relating  to  electric  supply  undertakings,  and  no  absolutely 
complete  statistics  are  obtainable.  However,  the  Electrical  Times 
publishes  excellent  tables  relating  to  all  undertakings  of  which  it  can 
obtain  official  statistics.  With  regard  to  local  authorities  its  list  seems 
fairly  complete,  the  omissions  being  of  no  great  importance.  Its  list 
of  companies  is  unfortunately  very  incomplete.  Still,  the  figures 
are  not  selected  in  any  way,  and  probably  are  a  fair  sample  of  the 
whole.  The  following  summaries  are  taken  from  the  Electrical 
Times  of  May  2nd,  1908,  p.  347. 

London  Undertakings, 

12  London  Local  13  London 

Authorities  1905-6.     Companies  1905. 

Average  price  per  unit         2'63d.  3-o8d. 

Working  expenses  per  unit i-28d.  1*55^. 

Gross  profit  per  cent,  of  capital       ...  5-69  6*53 

Provincial  Undertakings, 

196  Provincial  Local         70  Provincial 
Authorities  1905-6.       Companies  1905. 

Average  price  per  unit         2-o8d.  2*7id. 

Working  expenses  per  unit o-99d.  i'47d. 

Gross  profit  per  cent,  of  capital      ...  7*15  479 


Prices  Charged  to  the  Public. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  each  one  of  these  public  services  the 
prices  charged  to  the  public  by  local  authorities  are  lower  than 
those  charged  by  companies. 

Costs  of  Production. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  in  each  service,  without  exception,  the 
working  expenses  of  the  public  authorities  are  lower  than  those  of 
the  companies.  In  the  case  of  gas  and  tramways,  the  figures  in  the 
Municipal  Year  Book  do  not  reveal  the  full  extent  of  the  difference 
in  favor  of  the  former.  Thus  in  the  case  of  gas,  the  average  price 
charged  by  the  local  authorities  is  2s.  5jd.  per  i,ooo  cubic  feet,  and 
their  average  expenditure  73*53  per  cent,  of  their  income.  Now  it 
is  clear  that  if  they  charged  the  same  price  as  the  companies  {i.e.^ 
2s.  8Jd.)  their  income  would  be  much  higher,  and  their  expenditure 
would  therefore  be  very  much  less  than  73*53  per  cent,  of  that 
income.     The  same  applies  to  tramways. 

Average  Profits. 

It  will  be  noticed  also  that  in  each  service  the  average  rate  of 
profit  of  the  public  authorities  is  higher  than  that  of  the  companies, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  London  electricity  undertakings.  This 
exception  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  London  the  companies 
have  the  best  districts  and  the  largest  undertakings,  and  have  been 
much  longer  established. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  addition  to  the  large  sums 
which  are  every  year  transferred  from  the  profits  of  public  under- 
takings to  the  relief  of  the  rates,  the  public  makes  a  large  indirect 
profit  in  consequence  of  the  lower  prices  charged.  This  indirect 
profit  amounts  to  several  million  pounds  per  annum. 

These  figures  conclusively  disprove  the  statement  so  often  made 
that  municipal  trading  does  not  pay,  and  that  it  is  extravagantly 
and  wastefully  conducted.  They  prove  beyond  doubt  that  at  the 
present  time  public  enterprise  can  and  does  give  a  cheaper  service 
than  private  enterprise  ;  that  it  is  more  economically  and  efficiently 
conducted  ;  and  that  it  is  more  profitable. 

If  private  electrical  enterprise  were  to  be  judged  as  a  whole, 
debiting  it  with  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  all  its  wound-up  un- 
successful companies  as  well  as  iis  successful  ones,  it  would  come  out 
of  the  test  far  worse  than  in  the  tables  given  above.  The  private 
company,  with  its  limited  liability,  may  simply  spend  its  shareholders' 
money  and  stop- payment  when  it  fails.  It  may  "cut  its  losses,"  and 
ruin  its  investors.  Whereas  every  sum  borrowed  for  municipal 
enterprise  must  be  paid  back  to  the  uttermost  farthing  ;  and  until 
it  is  paid  back  the  interest  on  it  must  be  paid  punctually,  whether 
the  enterprise  pays  its  way  or  not. 

Workmen's  Dwellings. 

Some  charge  on  the  rates  has  been  incurred  over  the  construction 
of  working-class  dwellings.     According  to  the  Parliamentary  Return 
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to  March  31st,  1902  (the  latest  authoritative  statement  available), 
capital  to  the  amount  of  over  ^1,253,000  had  been  expended  on 
these,  of  which  about  ^^207,000  had  been  paid  off  or  balanced  by 
sinking  fund.  The  average  yearly  income,  after  paying  working 
expenses,  was  ^16,500  ;  while  the  amount  required  for  interest  and 
repayment  of  capital  was  ^f  43,500,  so  that  the  contribution  from  the 
rates  was  nearly  ^27,000  a  year. 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  matter  of  supply- 
ing workmen's  dwellings  private  enterprise  has  also  failed.  The 
overcrowding  of  the  people,  both  in  towns  and  villages,  is  the 
greatest  scandal  of  our  time.  The  census  Returns  show  that  nearly 
one-third  of  our  total  population,  and  in  London  alone  nearly 
1,000,000  people,  live  in  an  overcrowded  condition.  Over  two  hun- 
dred thousand  Londoners  are  packed  in  horrible  block  dwellings, 
nearly  half  a  million  live  three  persons  to  a  room,  and  thousands 
live  in  still  more  crowded  conditions.  The  state  of  things  in  many 
rural  districts  is  quite  as  bad. 

The  action  of  the  municipality  in  this  matter  is  almost  confined 
by  law  to  insanitary  areas  and  to  workmen's  dwellings.  A  private 
builder  is  under  no  such  restriction.  He  can  take  an  order  for  a 
cathedral  and  for  a  potting  shed,  for  a  millionaire's  house  in  Park 
Lane  and  for  the  cottage  of  the  millionaire's  gamekeeper.  In  the 
intervals  between  large  contracts  he  can  keep  his  staff  and  plant 
employed  on  small  ones.  If  he  decides  to  go  into  the  business  of 
housing  the  working  classes,  he  can  proceed  much  more  cheaply 
than  the  municipality.  Instead  of  erecting  huge  blocks  of  dwell- 
ings with  fireproof  floors  and  all  the  solidities  and  sanitary  appli- 
ances of  what  maybe  called  parliamentary  building,  he  may  "run 
up"  rows  of  small  private  houses,  which  will  presently  become 
lodging  houses  ;  or  he  may  adapt  the  family  mansions  of  a  neigh- 
borhood deserted  by  fashion,  for  occupation  by  working  class  families." 
Under  these  conditions  there  can  be  no  question  of  a  commercial  or 
any  other  test :  comparison  is  impossible.  The  municipality  is  com- 
pelled to  take  the  refuse  of  a  trade  and  to  carry  it  on  in  the  most 
expensive  way  :  the  private  builder  has  the  pick  of  the  trade,  and 
can  adapt  his  expenditure  to  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  tenant. 
Moreover  the  Local  Government  Board,  when  it  grants  a  local 
authority  a  loan  with  which  to  erect  houses,  always  insists  on  much 
more  stringent  conditions  as  to  building  than  are  contained  in  the 
ordinary  bye-laws. 

Other  Undertakings. 

We  come  finally  to  a  group  of  undertakings  which,  though  they 
are  revenue  producing  in  the  sense  that  the  public  pays  something  for 
the  use  of  the  facilities  provided,  are  still  not  generally  expected  to 
earn  as  much  as  they  cost.  To  this  group  belong  baths,  washhouses, 
burial  grounds,  harbors,  piers,  docks  and  quays.  It  can  hardly  be 
necessary  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  better  to  give  the  poorest  part  of 

*  By  law  a  municipality  can  build  shops  on  building  estates,  and  adapt  existing 
houses  for  working  class  occupation.     In  practice  these  powers  are  rarely  made  use  of. 


the  population  opportunities  to  wash  themselves  and  their  clothes, 
even  though  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  the  baths  and 
laundries.  With  reference  to  dead  bodies  also,  it  is  obviously  more 
important  to  get  these  disposed  of  quickly  and  safely  (though  our 
cemeteries  often  fail  to  do  this)  than  it  is  to  try  to  make  every 
municipal  cemetery  pay  as  well  as  some  do.  Similarly  with  harbors, 
piers,  docks  and  quays.  The  Town  Council  of  Penzance,  for  instance, 
may  very  reasonably  decide  to  promote  the  trade  and  prosperity  of 
the  town  by  dredging  and  by  repairing  the  dock  gates,  even  though 
this  for  a  time  involves  a  contribution  from  the  rates  of  some  hundreds 
of  pounds  a  year.  The  gain  they  look  for  is  an  indirect  gain,  or  a 
gain  only  realizable  in  the  future. 

The  total  figures  for  this  last  group  of  reproductive  undertakings 
— baths,  cemeteries,  harbors,  etc.,  according  to  the  same  Par- 
liamentary Return,  are  :  Total  capital  expended,  ^9,792,000,  of 
which  over  ^2,815,000  had  in  1902  been  repaid  or  balanced  by 
sinking  funds.  The  yearly  income — after  deducting  working  ex- 
penses— was  about  ^105,000.  The  amount  required  for  interest 
and  repayment  of  capital  was  over  ^371,000,  and  the  consequent 
annual  charge  on  the  rates  was  about  ^266,500. 

Such  undertakings  as  the  London  municipal  steamboats  should 
not  be  judged  merely  by  their  financial  results.  Whether  such 
boats  should  be  run  at  a  financial  loss  is  a  matter  of  opinion  which 
ought  to  be  decided  by  comparing  the  cost,  on  the  one  hand,  with 
the  gain  to  the  population  in  health  or  pleasure,  and  the  advantage 
accruing  from  relief  to  the  street  traffic,  on  the  other.  There  are 
many  services  a  municipality  might  provide,  the  advisability  of 
which  depends  partly  on  what  the  city  can  afford,  and  partly  on 
considerations  only  remotely  connected  with  wealth. 

The  scope  of  municipal  trading  is  not  limited  to  the  under- 
takings about  which  figures  have  been  quoted  in  the  foregoing. 
The  Parliamentary  Return  already  alluded  to  mentions  "other 
reproductive  undertakings"  on  which  a  capital  of  ;^7 14,000  has 
been  expended,  of  which  more  than  ^^  150,000  had  been  paid  off  or 
provided  for  by  sinking  funds.  The  yearly  surplus  for  these,  after 
deducting  working  expenses,  was  about  ^48,500.  The  amount  used 
for  interest,  repayment  of  capital,  and  set  apart  for  depreciation,  was 
about  ^33,200  a  year,  and  the  average  annual  net  profit  for  four 
years  was  over  ^15,300. 

The  Manchester  Ship  Canal  was  accomplished  thanks  to  the 
financial  support  of  the  Manchester  Corporation.  Liverpool  and 
Glasgow  provide  municipal  lectures,  Battersea  has  a  municipal 
young  men's  club,  many  towns  provide  municipal  concerts,  others 
have  pleasure  piers,  Torquay  owns  a  rabbit  warren  and  makes  a 
profit  on  it,  Colchester  owns  an  oyster  fishery,  St.  Helens  and  several 
other  towns  have  sterilized  milk  depots,  Hull  manages  a  crema- 
torium, the  Gloucestershire  County  Council  even  runs  a  canal, 
Doncaster  owns  a  racecourse,  Bournemouth  provides  golf  links  for 
visitors,  Harrogate  fireworks.  West  Ham  runs  a  paving  stone  fac- 
tory, Bradford  owns  an  hotel,  scores  of  municipalities  own  property 
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of  various  kinds,  while  some  of  them  execute  their  own  works  and 
directly  employ  thousands  of  workers. 

In  reckoning  the  advantages  of  municipal  trading  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  charges  to  the  public  for  the  service  of  water, 
gas,  electricity,  trams,  and  other  public  services,  are  usually  lower 
than  those  of  private  companies  ;  the  people  employed  are  usually 
better  paid,  better  treated,  and  work  shorter  hours  ;  those  who  lend 
money  for  the  undertakings  receive  their  interest  regularly  ;  there 
are  no  bankruptcies  ;  and  an  incalculable  amount  of  anxiety,  uncer- 
tainty and  friction  is  thus  saved  to  the  people  concerned,  and 
indirectly  to  those  who  depend  on  them  or  work  for  them. 

These  municipal  undertakings  are,  year  by  year,  repaying  the 
capital  invested  in  them,  so  that  in  time  the  plant  will  belong  to  the 
towns  free  of  debt.  They  will  then,  if  they  have  been  kept  in  good 
condition  out  of  revenue,  as  is  generally  being  done,  either  produce  a 
larger  income  in  relief  of  rates  or  be  able  to  supply  services  still  more 
cheaply.  It  will  be  as  though  limited  liability  companies  accu- 
mulated reserves  sufficient  to  pay  off  their  capital,  and  thereafter 
reduced  the  price  of  their  goods  or  presented  the  public  with  all  the 
profits  they  earned. 

What  then  are  the  objections  we  hear  so  much  of  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  municipal  trading  ? 

Those  usually  put  forward  are  : — 

1 .  That  town  councillors  are  not  competent  to  manage  them  ;  and 
sometimes,  on  private  grounds,  appoint  mei>  to  public  posts  for  which 
they  are  quite  unsuited  ; 

2.  That  such  undertakings  increase  municipal  debt  and  add  to 
the  burden  of  the  rates  ; 

3.  That  it  is  "unfair"  of  municipalities  to  compete  with  private 
companies  ; 

4.  That  new  inventions  may  some  day  render  the  undertakings 
worthless  ; 

5.  That  there  is  a  risk  of  the  municipal  employees  so  using  their 
vote  as  to  obtain  unfair  advantages  for  themselves  ;  and 

6.  That  municipal  accounts  may  be  cooked  to  deceive  the 
public. 

Let  us  see  what  these  objections  are  really  worth. 

Objection  I. — The  Competence  of  Councillors. 

First,  the  importance  of  management  as  a  factor  in  industrial 
success  cannot  easily  be  exaggerated  ;  but  management  is  nowadays 
as  completely  dissociated  from  ownership  as  machinery,  and  almost 
as  easy  to  buy  in  the  market.  Nobody  now  suggests  that  a  railway 
company  is  an  impossibility  because  railways  cannot  be  managed  by 
a  mob  of  shareholders,  even  when  they  act  through  committees  of 
directors  who  do  not  know  a  piston  rod  from  a  trunnion.  The 
directors  simply  prescribe  the  result  they  wish  to  obtain,  and 
engage  a  staff  of  experts  to  tell  them  how  to  obtain  it.  Thus  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway  Company  manufactures  every- 
thing it  wants,  from  locomotives  to  wooden  legs,  without  the  inter- 
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vention  of  a  contractor.  A  mob  of  ratepayers  acting  through  a 
municipal  authority  is  in  precisely  the  same  position.  The  rate- 
payers are  just  as  stupid  and  short-sighted  as  ordinary  joint  stock 
shareholders,  and  the  worst  of  their  representatives  on  the  muni- 
cipalities are  as  incapable  as  the  worst  ordinary  guinea-pig  directors. 
But  the  ratepayers  and  councillors  light  their  towns  with  electricity, 
run  tramway  services,  build  dwellings,  dredge  harbors,  erect  dust 
destructors  and  crematoria,  construct  roads,  and  manage  cemeteries, 
as  easily  as  a  body  of  clergymen's  widows  can  lay  an  Atlantic  cable 
it  they  have  money  enough,  or  an  illiterate  millionaire  start  a  news- 
paper. The  labor  market  now  includes  an  ability  market  in  which  a 
manager  worth  ^^  10,000  a  year  can  be  hired  as  certainly  as  a  navvy. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  municipalities  as  yet  move  but  slowly, 
and  that  an  energetic  man  sometimes  chafes  in  their  employ  and 
prefers  to  enter  a  private  firm,  it  may  yet  be  truly  said  that,  on  the 
whole,  in  the  ability  market  the  municipalities  have  a  decisive 
advantage  in  the  fact  that  prudent  and  capable  organizers  and 
administrators  prefer  public  appointments.  A  municipality  can 
always  get  an  official  more  cheaply  than  a  company  can.  A  muni- 
cipality never  becomes  bankrupt,  is  never  superseded  by  a  new 
discovery,  and  never  dismisses  an  official  without  giving  his  case 
prolonged  consideration  in  committee,  from  which  he  has  practically 
an  appeal  to  the  whole  body.  A  man  who  behaves  himself  and 
does  his  work  has  nothing  to  fear  in  public  employment  :  his 
income  and  position  are  permanently  assured.  Besides,  he  enjoys 
his  salary  to  the  full  ;  he  has  no  appearances  to  keep  up  beyond  the 
ordinary  decencies  of  life  [  he  need  not  entertain,  need  not  keep 
equipages  or  servants  for  purposes  of  ostentation,  may  travel  third 
class  if  he  likes,  and  belong  to  what  sect  he  pleases  or  to  no  sect  ; 
and  this  is  why  the  ratepayers,  in  spite  of  their  stinginess  in  the 
matter  of  salaries  on  the  professional  scale,  get  so  much  better  served 
than  they  deserve. 

If  this  answer  does  not  satisfy  you,  turn  to  the  actual  results 
attained.  The  fact  is,  that  town  councils  are  generally  managing 
their  undertakings  better,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public,  than 
private  capitalists  have  done.  London's  municipal  trams  compare 
favorably  with  the  private  companies'  trams.  The  Manchester 
municipal  gas  supply  compares  favorably  with  Liverpool's  private 
gas  supply.  The  profits  of  a  private  gas  company  go,  however,  into 
the  shareholders'  pockets,  with  the  result  that  in  Liverpool  a  few 
people  have  a  strong  interest  in  upholding  "  private  enterprise " 
(that  is  to  say,  Hieir  own  profit),  while  in  Manchester  many  people 
reap  an  advantage  from  municipal  ownership.  But  as  a  few  people 
making  large  profits  can  combine  more  effectively  than  many 
people  reaping  small  advantages,  the  money  and  energy  spent  in 
attacking  municipal  trading  is  much  greater  than  the  money  spent 
in  showing  the  evils  of  private  enterprise.  As  to  the  admitted  fact 
that  the  public  welfare  is  sometimes  sacrificed  to  private  considera- 
tions by  elected  persons  of  a  certain  type  when  they  are  not  restrained 
by  publicity  and  their  dread  of  the  electors,  this  is  clearly  not   a 


sufficient  reason  for  substituting  the  unrestrained  and  irresponsible 
private  '^boodler"  for  the  restrained  and  responsible  public  one, 
though  it  is  a  strong  reason  for  arousing  a  deeper  and  more  general 
appreciation  of  the  extreme  importance  of  choosing  reliable  men  at 
local  elections. 

Objection  II.— The  Burden  of  the  Rates. 

The  second  objection,  that  such  undertakings  increase  municipal 
debt  and  add  to  the  burden  of  the  rates,  is  absurd.  The  latter  part 
of  the  statement  is  untrue  ;  for,  as  already  stated,  municipal  trading 
has  reduced  the  rates  by  earning  a  net  profit.  The  increase  of 
municipal  debt  for  revenue  producing  undertakings  is  merely  the 
increase  of  capital  usefully  and  productively  employed  ;  and  the 
country  would  be  worse  instead  of  better  off  had  this  capital  been 
raised  by  private  companies  instead  of  by  municipalities.  One  of 
the  weakest  pleas  employed  by  advocates  of  private  profit-making  is 
to  call  the  money  raised  to  start  a  private  gas  company  "  capital " 
and  to  speak  of  it  as  an  indication  of  wealth,  while  calling  the 
money  raised  to  start  a  municipal  gas  works  "  debt,"  and  regarding 
it  as  a  sign  of  impending  ruin.  A  real  difference  between  the  two 
is  that  the  municipality  arranges  to  pay  off  the  money  it  borrows 
within  a  fixed  term  of  years,  whereas  the  private  company  wants  to 
charge  the  public  to  the  end  of  all  time  with  interest  and  profits  on 
the  capital  invested. 

Objection  III. — Unfair  Competition. 

As  for  the  third  objection  there  is,  in  one  sense,  a  good  deal  to 
be  said  for  the  contention  that  private  enterprises  have  not  a  fair 
chance  in  competition  with  municipal  enterprise  ;  for  we  have 
already  seen  that  a  municipality  can  get  its  skilled  managers  more 
cheaply  than  a  private  company  can,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  it 
can  borrow  its  capital  on  better  terms.  Any  of  our  large  corpora- 
tions can  raise  as  much  money  as  they  need  at  less  than  4  per  cent.; 
and  no  private  companies  can  get  money  at  so  low  a  rate.  This  is 
the  central  commercial  fact  of  the  whole  question.  The  shop- 
keeper, by  municipal  trading,  can  get  his  light  for  little  more  than 
the  current  cost  of  production  plus  the  rate  of  interest  paid  by  gilt- 
edged  securities,  because  municipal  loans  are  accepted  by  the 
investing  public,  and  the  municipal  stock  of  towns  with  over  50,000 
inhabitants  is  regarded  as  a  legitimate  security  by  the  law  of  trustee- 
ship. Any  profit  that  may  arise  through  accidental  overcharge 
returns  to  the  ratepayer  in  relief  of  rates  or  in  public  service  of 
some  kind.  Moreover,  when  a  private  company  starts,  it  may  be 
ruined  by  an  accident  or  a  miscalculation  which  prevents  it  from 
completing  its  undertaking  with  the  capital  at  its  command,  whereas 
a  municipality  is  in  no  such  danger. 

It  is  therefore  true  enough  that  private  enterprise  can  only  com- 
pete with  municipal  enterprise  if  it  happens  to  have  some  unusual 
advantage  in  the  special  ability  of  its  organizer,  or  if  it  controls 
valuable  patents  or  other  rights.     It  is  also  true  that  a  small  shop- 
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keeper  cannot  compete  with  a  universal  provider,  or  a  horse-cab 
company  with  a  taxicab  company,  or  a  ferryman  with  a  bridge- 
builder,  or  the  Belgian  army  with  the  German  army.  That  may  be 
*' unfair";  but  does  any  sane  person  propose  to  suppress  universal 
providers  or  taxicabs  or  bridges  or  the  German  army  for  the  sake  of 
the  small  shopkeepers  and  horse-cabdrivers  and  ferrymen  and 
Belgian  soldiers  ?  There  is  no  other  sense  in  which  municipal 
trading  is  unfair.  It  is  better.  Yet  the  very  people  who  complain 
of  this  superiority  try  to  persuade  the  public  at  the  same  time  that 
private  enterprise  is  superior  to  it.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  unfair  to  the 
community  if  the  municipality  failed  to  make  use  of  its  advantages. 

In  the  demand  for  handing  over  to  private  firms  the  work  that 
the  municipality  can  do  more  economically  itself,  we  reach  the  root 
of  the  controversy  about  municipal  trading.  A  large  part  of  that 
section  of  English  society  which  is  capable  of  expressing  itself  intel- 
ligibly aims  at  arranging  matters  so  that  some  people  (whom  we  will 
call  A)  shall  work  for  others  (whom  we  will  call  B)  under  conditions 
which  ensure  a  flow  of  money  into  the  pockets  of  class  B  ;  and  any 
attempt  to  get  the  work  of  the  community  so  organized  that  there 
shall  be  no  "  profit,"  but  that  class  A  shall  be  fairly  paid,  and  the 
services  shall  be  supplied  to  the  consumers  at  about  cost  price, 
appears  to  class  B  to  be  a  foolish  waste  of  opportunities  Providence 
has  supplied  for  the  exploitation  of  the  public. 

As  soon  as  one  has  grasped  this,  the  controversy  becomes  in- 
telligible. One  sees  why  some  people  talk  nonsense  and  others  listen 
to  it  greedily  ;  and  one  understands  why  the  newspapers,  controlled 
by  the  capitalist  class,  are  so  bitterly  opposed  to  municipal  trading. 

Objection  IV. — New  Inventions. 

As  to  the  fourth  objection,  relatmg  to  new  mventions,  it  is  a 
penalty  attaching  to  man's  fallibility  that  when  he  has  done  the  best 
that  the  science  of  his  day  indicates,  the  results  of  his  efforts  may 
have  to  be  thrown  upon  the  scrap-heap  because  his  successors 
may  know  how  to  get  better  results  by  quite  other  means — as 
stage-coaches  and  semaphores  were  scrapped  by  railways  and  tele- 
graphs. But  this  is  no  reason  for  avoiding  municipal  action.  In 
few  branches  of  industry  has  invention  been  busier  and  scrapping 
more  frequent  than  in  electric  lighting.  Yet  our  municipal  electric 
plants  are  as  much  up  to  date  as  the  private  ones.  And  the 
advantage  of  the  municipality  is  that  though  it  can  be  benefited  by 
a  new  invention,  it  cannot  be  ruined  by  it.  The  path  of  progress 
by  private  enterprise  is  strewn  with  bankruptcy,  lunacy,  and  suicide. 
The  ruin  which  overtakes  certain  sections  of  the  population  when 
inventions  are  left  to  the  wild  scramble  of  speculators,  company 
promoters,  and  ignorant  investors,  would  stagger  our  anti-munici- 
palizers  if  it  could  be  estimated  in  figures.  Municipal  enterprise 
need  ruin  nobody.  It  simply  adopts  the  new  method  at  the  point 
at  which  its  plant  for  the  old  method  is  worn  out  or  costs  less  to 
scrap  than  to  maintain.  It  has  no  prejudice  against  new  methods  : 
on  the  contrary,  municipal  engineers  have  to  spend  more  time  than 
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they  like  in  making  reports  in  answer  to  members  enquiring  about 
such  methods.  And  when  a  municipality  effects  an  improvement 
in  method,  it  has  no  motive  to  keep  it  a  secret.  It  at  once  gives 
the  whole  community  the  benefit  of  its  ability  and  experience 
without  charge.  Secrecy  and  monopoly  are  of  no  use  to  it.  To 
reduce  the  rates  or  the  charges  to  the  public  by  improvements  in 
machinery  or  organization  is  the  feather  in  its  cap  which  it  most 
covets  ;  it  is  the  surest  way  of  gaining  votes  at  the  next  election. 
The  position  of  private  ventures  is  very  different.  Some  fresh 
application  of  electricity  may  ruin  the  gas  companies  ;  petrol-motors 
may  ruin  horse-bus  companies  ;  steam-motors  may  in  turn  ruin 
petrol-car  companies,  only  to  be  themselves  ruined  a  year  later  by 
electric-motors,  and  so  on,  till  flying-machine  companies  ruin  all  the 
rest,  and  are  in  their  turn  wrecked  by  improvements  as  yet  un- 
dreamed of,  spreading  dismay  and  ruin  among  thousands  of  innocent 
victims. 

Objection  V. — Employees'  Influence. 

As  to  the  fifth  point,  the  risk  of  municipal  employees  using  their 
votes  to  obtain  unfair  advantages,  it  is  conceivable  that  an  active 
organization  of  municipal  employees  may  some  day  play  as  selfish 
a  part  in  municipal  elections  as  that  now  openly  played  by  those 
interested  in  commercial  companies,  though  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  play  an  equally  harmful  one.  But  at  the  present  time  those  who 
do  much  of  the  most  necessary  work,  under  the  hardest  conditions 
and  for  the  poorest  pay,  have  hardly  any  voice  in  settling  the  con- 
ditions under  which  that  work  shall  be  done.  Surely  it  is  the  latter 
fact,  and  not  the  former  possibility,  that  is  the  greater  evil.  The 
municipal  employee  is  also  a  ratepayer  :  he  is,  in  fact,  his  own 
employer,  and,  if  he  cheats  his  employer,  cheats  himself.  It  is  true 
that  if  he  is,  say,  a  mason  or  bricklayer,  he  may  try  to  push  the  muni- 
cipality into  excessive  building.  But  he  would  have  the  same  motive 
if  the  building  work  was  given  out  to  private  contractors.  Besides, 
all  municipal  employees  do  not  belong  to  the  same  trade.  As  more 
and  more  members  of  the  community  become  municipal  or  govern- 
mental employees,  the  problem  will  more  and  more  be,  how  is  the 
community  to  utilize  the  resources  of  the  country  and  divide  the  work 
so  as  to  obtain  the  best  results  with  the  least  injury  to  the  workers  ? 

Objection  VI.— Cooked  Accounts. 

With  reference  to  the  sixth  point,  the  danger  of  the  public 
being  deceived  by  the  way  in  which  accounts  are  presented,  it 
should  be  obvious  that  work  professedly  done  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community,  and  properly  exposed  to  continual  criticism  in  the  town 
councils  and  in  the  public  press,  is  less  likely  to  be  accounted  for  in 
a  way  calculated  to  deceive  the  public  than  work  admittedly  under- 
taken primarily  to  enable  certain  shareholders  and  capitalists  to 
make  as  much  profit  as  possible  for  themselves.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  authorities  have  done  more  than  is  demanded  by  the  law,  and 
have  appointed  professional  auditors  to  check  their  accounts. 
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The  six  objections  to  municipal  trading  have  now  been  con- 
sidered ;  but  certain  points  calling  for  further  comment  arise  from 
what  has  been  said. 

The  Question  of  Character. 

Municipal  trading  is  one  of  the  chief  means  whereby  the  social 
and  economic  evils  of  our  day  can  be  met ;  but  it  is  not  a  self-acting 
method.  It  depends  always  for  its  success  on  those  who  work  it 
and  on  the  community  among  whom  it  works.  When  all  is  said 
and  done,  municipal  trading  remains  a  machine  by  which  men  of 
capacity  and  goodwill  can  co-operate  ;  but  the  motive  power  to 
drive  the  machine  must  be  generated  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
human  beings. 

It  is  obvious  that  very  much  depends  on  the  selection  of  muni- 
cipal councillors,  and  it  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  it  is  an 
urgent  duty  of  citizenship  to  support  and  encourage  those  who  are 
both  able  and  willing  to  give  good  service  to  the  public.  The  men 
best  qualified  for  the  work  are  often  those  who  are  reluctant  to 
undertake  it,  for  a  man  really  qualified  for  the  post  knows  how 
difficult  and  responsible  public  work  is. 

It  would,  therefore,  probably  be  wiser  for  the  community  to  pay 
its  municipal  councillors,  for  it  would  then  have  a  larger  choice  of 
candidates,  and  could  be  more  stringent  in  its  demands  upon  them. 
We  have  in  this  respect  much  to  learn  from  Germany,  where  men  of 
ability  who  make  the  work  of  municipal  government  their  profession 
are  elected  mayors  of  towns,  and  are  well  rewarded  both  in  money 
and  honor. 

Other  Considerations. 

Very  important  matters  in  comparing  municipal  trading  with 
private  trading  are  the  question  of  the  minimum  wage,  and  the  dis- 
advantage (unless  everyone  employed  by  the  contractor  receives  a 
full  living  wage)  of  contracting  out  work  the  municipality  could 
reasonably  do  themselves. 

This,  and  the  important  and  not  generally  understood  allied 
question  of  parasitic  industries,  is  dealt  with  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney 
Webb's  "Industrial  Democracy";  and  an  admirable  summary  of 
their  argument  is  given  in  Bernard  Shaw's  "  Common  Sense  of 
Municipal  Trading,"  to  which  (as  well  as  to  Tract  No.  128,  on  the 
Legal  Minimum  Wage)  the  reader  is  here  referred,  lack  of  space 
preventing  us  from  dealing  adequately  with  the  subject. 

Desirable  Extensions. 

Among  the  services  municipalities  might  in  the  near  future  under- 
take or  greatly  extend  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  public  are 
Electric  Power  (Tract  No.  119),  the  Milk  Supply  (see  Fabian  Tracts 
Nos.  90  and  122),  Slaughterhouses  (Tract  No.  92),  the  Drink  Traffic 
(Tract  No.  86),  Hospitals  (Tract  No.  95),  and  Pawnshops  (Tract  No. 
9J),  not  to  mention  many  other  things. 

It  needs  no  long  argument  to  prove  that  the  community  has  a 
stronger  reason  for  wishing  to  obtain  its  supply  of  milk  pure  and  as 
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near  cost  price  as  possible  than  any  private  trader  can  have  for 
wishing  to  supply  it  in  that  condition  and  at  such  a  price.  It  is 
equally  evident  that  the  milk  supply  of  a  whole  town  can  be  more 
economically  organized  if  it  be  centralized  than  if  it  be  left  to  the 
haphazard  competition  of  a  dozen  or  a  hundred  private  dealers, 
several  of  whom  may  be  sending  their  carts  every  day  in  com- 
petition with  one  another  along  the  same  streets.  Similarly  it  is 
more  to  the  interest  of  a  community  to  slaughter  only  healthy 
animals  for  human  consumption,  and  to  do  this  as  far  as  possible 
under  cleanly  conditions,  than  it  can  be  to  the  interest  of  private 
slaughterers.  Again,  with  the  supply  of  coal,  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
mine  owners  and  coal  dealers  that  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
obtaining  the  coal  and  the  price  paid  by  the  retail  consumer  should 
be  large  ;  but  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  community  to  have  coal 
supplied  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  price  it  costs,  which  could  be 
done  by  nationalizing  the  mines  and  municipalizing  the  local 
distribution. 

The  Limits  of  Municipalization. 

It  must,  however,  on  no  account  be  supposed  that  it  is  desirable 
for  our  town  councils  to  municipalize  everything. 

If  the  medical  officer  of  health  wants  a  microscope  or  the  county 
surveyor  a  theodolite,  it  will  not  pay  the  municipality  to  set  up  a 
scientific  instrument  factory  to  produce  that  single  article,  possibly 
of  a  kind  which  can  be  produced  by  half  a  dozen  firms  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  supply  the  whole  of  Europe.  Even  the  London  County 
Council,  with  all  its  bands,  has  never  proposed  to  manufacture  its 
own  trombones.  The  demand  for  the  commodity  must  be  suffi- 
ciently extensive  and  constant  to  keep  the  necessary  plant  fully 
employed.  The  moment  this  limitation  is  grasped,  the  current 
vague  terrors  of  a  Socialism  that  will  destroy  all  private  enterprise 
laugh  themselves  into  air.  The  more  work  the  municipality  does, 
the  more  custom  it  will  bring  to  private  enterprise  ;  for  every 
extension  of  its  activity  involves  the  purchase  of  innumerable 
articles  which  can,  in  the  fullest  social  sense,  be  produced  much 
more  economically  by  private  enterprise,  provided  it  is  genuinely 
self-supporting,  and  does  not  spunge  on  the  poor  rates  for  part  of 
the  subsistence  of  its  employees  ;  in  short,  provided  it  works  under 
a  "  fair  wages  "  clause. 

A  very  serious  and  quite  artificial  obstacle  to  municipal  trading, 
as  has  been  already  indicated,  is  presented  by  the  limits  within 
which  the  activity  of  each  separate  borough  is  confined.  In  the 
country,  municipal  enterprise  is  reduced  to  absurdity  by  the  small- 
ness  of  the  areas  and  their  openly  nonsensical  boundaries.  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells's  description  (in*' Mankind  in  the  Making")  of  his  residence  on 
the  boundary  between  Sandgate  and  Folkestone  (two  places  as  con- 
tinuous as  Mayfair  and  St.  James's),  a  boundary  which  no  municipal 
tramcar  can  cross,  shows  the  hopelessness  of  substituting  public  for 
private  Collectivism  there.  A  shipping  firm  whose  vessels  were  for- 
bidden to  cross  any  degree  of  latitude  or  longitude  might  as  easily 
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compete  with  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  as  the  Folkestone  muni- 
cipality with  a  trust  which  could  (and  would)  operate  over  a  whole 
province. 

In  towns  the  nuisance  of  antiquated  boundaries  is  equally  flagrant 
and  often  financially  much  more  serious.  But  evidently  this  is  a 
difficulty  which  can  be  dealt  with  as  soon  as  public  opinion  is 
educated  up  to  the  point  of  wishing  to  have  it  altered,  a  process 
which  will  probably  be  assisted  by  the  success  of  various  large  trusts 
in  crushing  small  competitors  and  monopolizing  large  industries  for 
private  profit.  In  America  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  other 
large  combines  have  done  more  than  any  Socialist  arguments  to  open 
people's  eyes  to  the  evils  resulting  from  industrial  competition,  or 
rather  from  that  stage  of  economic  progress  which  is  rapidly  replacing 
competition  by  combination,  and  which,  while  it  does  away  with  the 
inefficiency  and  wastefulness  of  the  small,  old-fashioned  and  in- 
competent trader,  introduces  its  economies  and  improvements  not 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  (though  incidentally  they  may  get  some 
crumbs  of  advantage)  but  for  the  gain  of  the  capitalist. 

The  Evils  of  Private  Trading. 

It  will  also  be  assisted  by  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  evils 
which  accompany  private  trading.  The  wastefulness  of  private 
competition  is  so  obvious  that  the  average  town  councils  would  have 
to  be  worse  than  Tammany  Hall  ever  was  before  a  community 
could  reasonably  prefer  to  entrust  its  public  services  to  the  private 
trader.  For  though  Tammany  bosses  made  fortunes  at  the  public 
expense  by  corrupt  means  they  were  at  least  capable  and  efficient 
business  men  ;  nor  did  they  upset  the  industrial  and  economic  life  of 
the  tommunity  as  it  is  upset  by  speculators  of  the  type  of  Whitaker 
Wright  or  the  Directors  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank. 

In  comparing  private  with  municipal  trading  one  has  to  bear  in 
mind  the  indictment  of  ordinary  commercial  trades  made  by  Sir 
Edward  Fry,  late  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal,  who  said  :  "  If  one 
enquires  wheiher  the  morality  exercised  in  the  conduct  of  business 
in  this  country  is  satisfactory  or  not  ....  I  fear  the  answer  must 
be  in  the  negative.     Let  me  enumerate  some  well  known  facts  : — 

"  I.  Over-insurance  of  vessels  ....  when  one  considers  how 
nearly  this  sin  approaches  to  the  crime  of  murder  this  consideration 
is  startling. 

"  2.  The  bad  and  lazy  work  too  often  done  by  those  in  receipt  of 
wages. 

"  3.  The  adulteration  of  articles  of  consumption. 

"4.  The  ingenuity  exercised  in  the  infringement  of  trade-marks^ 
and  the  perpetual  strain  exhibited  by  rival  traders  by  some  device  or 
other  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  reputation  and  name  of  some  other 
maker. 

"  5.  A  whole  class  of  frauds  exists  in  the  manufacture  of  goods^ 
by  which  a  thing  is  made  to  appear  heavier  or  thicker  or  better  in 
some  way  or  other  than  it  really  is.  The  deceit  is  designed  to 
operate  on  the  ignorant  ultimate  purchaser. 


"  6.  Lastly,  but  not  least,  bribery  in  one  form  or  the  other  riddles 
and  makes  hollow  and  unsound  a  great  deal  of  business." 

Add  to  this  that  a  Special  Committee  of  Enquiry  of  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  reported  : — 

"  Your  committee  conclude  from  the  evidence  before  them  that 
secret  commissions  in  various  forms  are  prevalent  in  all  trades  and 
professions  to  a  great  extent,  and  that  in  some  trades  the  practice 
has  increased  and  is  increasing  ;  and  they  are  of  opinion  that  the 
practice  is  producing  great  evil,  alike  to  the  morals  of  the  com- 
munity and  to  the  profits  of  honest  traders." 

One  has  also  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Russell,  addressing  the  Lord  Mayor  in  1898,  described  company 
fraud  as  "  a  class  of  fraud  which  is  rampant  in  this  community — 
fraud  of  a  most  dangerous  kind,  widespread  in  operation,  touching 
all  classes,  involving  great  pecuniary  loss  to  the  community,  a  loss 
largely  borne  by  those  least  able  to  bear  it  ;  and,  even  more 
important  than  this,  fraud  which  is  working  insidiously  to  under- 
mine and  corrupt  that  high  sense  of  public  morality  which  it  ought 
to  be  the  common  object  of  all  interested  in  the  good  of  the  country 
to  maintain — fraud  blunting  the  sharp  edge  of  honor  and  besmirch- 
ing honorable  names." 

It  would  be  easy  to  continue  this  indictment  of  present  day 
methods  by  reference  to  the  condition  of  many  of  the  workers  and 
the  elaborate  deception  of  consumers  by  enormously  expensive 
advertisements,  on  the  production  of  which  a  not  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  energy  of  our  population  is  wasted.  Many  of  these 
advertisements  are  mischievous  and  dangerous  as  well  as  wasteful, 
leading  people  to  depend  on  drugged  or  innutritious  foods,  on 
tyres  falsely  alleged  to  be  non-skidding,  on  quack  medicines, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Experience  shows  that  it  is  difficult  to  insist  on  a  high  standard 
of  morality  in  war  time  ;  but  to  take  the  case  of  the  South  African 
scandals  as  a  typical  instance,  we  find  that  the  twelve  ounces  to  the 
pound  jam  came  from  private,  and  not  from  government,  factories. 

The  Incidence  of  Rates. 

Something  still  remains  to  be  said  about  a  matter  referred  to  at 
the  commencement  of  this  Tract,  namely,  the  incidence  of  the  rates. 
The  progressive  mayor  of  one  of  our  large  towns  felt  tempted  to 
declare  not  long  ago  that  municipal  improvements  should  be 
stopped  until  the  right  to  rate  ground  values  had  been  obtained  ; 
for,  said  he,  what  is  happening  here  and  in  other  places  ?  We  are 
heavily  rating  our  people  in  order  to  make  roads  and  pave  streets, 
and  supply  gas,  water,  and  trams.  The  effect  is  to  send  up  the 
price  of  the  land  we  reach.  Now  a  few  years  hence  we  shall  have 
to  buy  parts  of  that  land  at  a  much  higher  value  for  schools,  parks, 
open  spaces,  post  offices,  etc.,  etc.  Then  the  very  people  who  have 
paid  the  high  rates  expended  on  giving  the  increased  value  to  what 
was  agricultural  land,  will  have  to  pay  higher  rates  to  buy  it  back  at 
its  enhanced  price. 
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In  reply  to  this  it  will  be  said  that  what  happens  is  that  the 
increase  of  rates  really  comes  instead  of  an  increase  of  rent,  and  that 
in  this  way  ground  landlords  are  already  contributing  largely  to  the 
rates  ;  that,  in  fact,  the  present  system  is  a  rough  way  of  taxing 
rent.  And  it  really  does  so  when  the  tenant  is  rackrented  to  the 
last  farthing  ;  but  then  very  few  ratepaying  tenants  are  so  rack- 
rented.  If  the  tenant  would  at  a  pinch  pay  another  two  pounds  a 
year,  say,  sooner  than  move  (a  pretty  common  case,  one  guesses), 
he  is,  from  the  economist's  point  of  view,  enjoying  two  pounds  a 
year  of  the  rent ;  and  if  his  rates  go  up  by  two  pounds  he  will  not  be 
able  to  shift  the  increase  on  to  his  landlord.  All  that  will  happen  is 
that  his  rent  will  become  a  rack-rent  instead  of  falling  two  pounds 
short  of  it.     The  rate  collector  takes  what  the  landlord  spared. 

The  remedy  is  to  tax  all  whose  incomes  are  unearned  ;  not  the 
ground  landlords  exclusively,  though,  as  a  class,  they  gain  most  by 
municipal  expenditure,  and  it  is  they  who  should  pay  the  greater 
part  of  the  local  rates.  When  it  comes  to  a  question  of  national 
taxation,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  why  those  who  have 
large  incomes  from  Consols  or  shares  in  industrial  enterprises,  should 
not  also  bear  a  large  part  of  the  burden  ;  for  they  benefit  from  the 
maintenance  of  army  and  navy,  police,  etc.,  quite  as  much  as  the 
owners  of  the  land. 

The  Last  and  the  Next  Generation. 

The  efforts  of  our  forefathers  during  the  last  150  years  have  solved 
one  half  of  the  economic  problem.  Man  has  obtained  such  a  mastery 
over  matter  that  it  would  be  easy  to-day  to  organize  the  labor  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country  so  that  all  might  be  well  fed,  clad, 
housed  and  trained.  It  remains  for  us  to  accomplish  the  other  half 
of  the  problem  by  arranging  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth  so  as  to  minimize  waste,  and  by  making  it  difficult  for  the 
crafty  to  exploit  the  simple,  to  make  it  easy  for  all  to  obtain  a  fair 
share  of  the  produce  of  their  own  labor  and  of  the  fruits  of  the 
organized  efforts  of  the  community. 

In  the  gradual  accomplishment  of  that  task  municipal  trading 
can  perform  a  large  and  useful  part  when  once  the  question  is 
properly  understood  and  elections  so  conducted  that  public  spirit  and 
business  capacity  meet  on  our  municipal  councils. 

Municipal  trading  has  its  limits.  Some  services,  such  as  the 
railways,  should  not  be  municipalized  but  nationalized  ;  and,  as 
already  indicated,  there  is  no  reason  why  ample  scope  should  not  be 
left  for  individual  enterprise.  But  the  reasonable  limits  of  municipal 
trading  have  not  yet  been  approached,  even  in  our  most  progressive 
cities. 

[Free  use  has  been  made  of  Bernard  Shaw's  "Common  Sense  of  Municipal 
Trading"  and  R.  B.  Suthers'  "  Mind  Your  Own  Business"  in  preparing  this  Tract, 
and  many  passages  have  been  borrowed  from  those  works.] 
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Socialism    and    the    Churches, 


An  Address  given  at  the  Baptist  Chapel,  Forest  Hill, 
London,  to  the  London  Baptist  Association  on  June  30TH, 
1908,  BY  John  Clifford,  M.A.,  D.D.,  and  Reprinted  by 
Permission  from  the  "  Westbouknk  Park  Record." 


The  word  "  Socialism,"  it  will  be  remembered,  came  into  use  about 
the  year  1835 — a  little  more  than  seventy  years  ago— as  descriptive 
of  the  heroic  and  self-sacrificing  efforts  of  Robert  Owen  for  the 
improvement  of  the  social  and  domestic  conditions  of  the  workers  of 
this  country.  It  was  descriptive  of  an  endeavor  to  displace  the  fierce 
and  disastrous  competitive  methods  and  conditions  of  industrial  life 
by  the  introduction  of  co-operative  and  organized  action  based  on 
justice  and  intended  to  promote  the  general  welfare. 

Socialism  is  a  movement,  and  not  merely  a  theory  or  a  set  of 
theories.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  we  should  regard  it  in 
that  light,  so  that  we  may  not  be  entangled  in  the  various  specula- 
tions which  have  sought  shelter  under  the  Socialistic  label,  or  be 
misled  by  the  sophisms  and  vagaries  of  some  of  its  advocates,  or 
blinded  by  the  prejudices  and  falsehoods  of  some  of  its  antagonists. 

Primarily,  it  is  a  movement  in  the  Social  State,  as  ''Modernism'^ 
is  a  movement  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  or  as  Puseyism  was 
an  ecclesiastic  movement,  originating  about  the  same  time  as 
Socialism,  within  the  Anglican  Church,  or  as  the  Evangelical  Re- 
vival was  a  religious  movement  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Essentially 
Socialism  was,  and  is  to  be  judged  as,  a  movement^  a  tendency^  a  push- 
uijr  forward  of  the  inner  soul  of  humanity  towards  its  predestined  goaL 

Now,  as  a  movement  it  has  a  governing  idea  and  a  practical 
method,  but  the  vital  element  is  its  spirit.  Socialism  is  a  spirit 
of  justice  and  charity,  of  broad  sympathies  and  general  goodwill,  of 
universal  amity  and  benevolence,  of  service  to  others  and  not  of 
getting  for  self.  H.  G.  Wells,  in  that  most  illuminating  and  enrich- 
ing book,  "  New  Worlds  for  Old,"  says  :  ''  Socialism,  as  he  under- 
stands it,  is  a  great  intellectual  process,  a  development  of  desires  and 
ideas  that  takes  the  form  of  a  project — a  project  for  the  re-shaping 
of  human  society  upon  new  and  better  lines."  It  is  that  ;  but  it  is 
more.  It  is  an  ethical  and  religious  effort,  proceeding  from  within 
the  soul  of  the  human  race,  for  pulling  down  principalities  and  powers, 
and  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places,  and  bringing  every  thought 
of  man  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  the  teaching  and  spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Savior  and  Leader  of  men. 


But  whereas  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  spirit  of  Socialism,  its 
working  idea  is  not  so  easily  caught  or  readily  expressed.  It  is  too 
early  in  the  history  of  the  movement,  and  its  development  as  an  idea 
is  too  infantile,  for  us  to  define  it  with  accuracy  and  adequacy. 
Moreover,  the  idea  takes  the  form  of  the  political  mould  in  which  it 
is  cast,  and  therefore  we  have  one  expression  of  it  in  Germany, 
another  in  France,  and  another  in  England.  "  The  Encyclopaedia 
of  Social  Reform "  just  published,  after  giving  a  long  string  of 
definitions  from  different  authors,  sums  up  the  result  in  which  they 
agree,  thus  :  "  Socialism  may  be  said  to  be  the  collective  ownership  of 
the  means  of  production  by  the  community  democratically  organized, 
and  their  operation  co-operatively  for  the  equitable  good  of  all " 
(p.  1,129).  . 

But  it  is  a  more  English  way  of  thinking  to  look  at  an  idea  as  it 
is  embodied  in  a  familiar  fact,  such  as  that  department  of  the  State 
called  the  General  Post  Office.  Englishmen  are  not  theorists,  and 
are  rarely  captured  by  theoretical  reasoning.  We  are  practical  men, 
and  can  more  clearly  understand  Socialism  as  we  see  it  at  work  at 
our  own  doors  and  in  our  own  streets,  than  from  any  lengthened 
statement. 

The  Postal  Service. 

Here  we  see  the  Socialistic  idea  in  operation.  And  first,  we  note 
a  large  number  of  our  fellow-citizens  enrolled  as  servants  of  the 
whole  community.  As  children,  most  of  them  have  been  trained  in 
State  schools,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  Then  they  have 
passed  their  examinations  and  been  assigned  their  posts  according  to 
their  qualifications.  They  do  their  appointed  work  without  seeking 
to  amass  great  riches.  They  are  fairly  content  with  their  wages. 
They  have  a  moderate  measure  of  comfort.  They  are  not  anxious 
about  old  age.  They  have  a  sense  of  security  ;  nor  do  they  dread 
the  workhouse,  for  pensions  are  secured  to  them.  In  London  they 
have  their  Sundays  free  for  mental  and  spiritual  culture,  and  if  they 
desire  it,  for  work  for  the  world.  Clearly  they  are  animated,  not  by 
the  spirit  of  greed  but  by  the  Socialistic  spirit  of  service.  They  own 
nothing.  The  buildings  in  which  they  labor  are  not  their  own  ;  the 
red  pillar-boxes  which  they  empty  do  not  belong  to  them.  There  is 
no  private  ownership,  and  yet  they  do  not  "dawdle;"  they  do  not 
waste  their  time.  They  are  honest  and  industrious.  Our  letters 
come  with  regularity,  and  on  the  stroke  of  the  clock  all  through  the 
day  ;  and  they  find  their  reward  in  the  moderate  wage  they  receive, 
and  the  sense  that  they  discharge  their  duty. 

Their  home-life  is  their  own.  The  relations  between  husband 
and  wife  and  children  are  sweetened  by  the  removal  of  all  uncertainty 
and  anxiety  as  to  income  ;  and  in  all  other  respects  the  postman  is 
as  much  master  of  his  home  and  of  his  life  as  any  citizen  of  the  land. 
At  present  he  pays  rent  to  a  private  person  for  his  home.  In  a  fuller 
Socialism  that  rent  will  go  to  the  whole  community  ;  and  in  all 
probability  his  hours  of  toil  will  be  fewer,  his  freedom  wider,  and  his 
life  richer  in  the  things  of  the  mind  and  spirit. 
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There  you  have  as  in  a  mirror  the  idea  and  spirit  of  the  Socialistic 
movement.  That  is  what  it  does.  That  is  what  it  means.  That  is 
what  it  seeks  to  do  for  the  individual  citizen  and  for  the  whole 
commonwealth.  That  is  what  it  seeks  to  achieve  of  liberty,  of  con- 
tentment, and  of  widespread  serviceableness.  The  illustration  does 
not  tell  all  that  is  to  be  told  ;  but  it  answers  objections,  corrects 
mistakes,  and  affords  a  surer  guide  to  the  idea  of  Socialism  as  a  move- 
ment than  a  whole  sheaf  of  definitions. 

Socialism  Constructive. 

Now  the  Post  Office  is  a  constructed  State  effort.  It  is  a 
creation  of  intellect.  It  springs  from  the  brain  of  Rowland  Hill, 
and  it  advances  by  the  State- building  efforts  of  successive  Post- 
masters and  others  to  its  present  world-wide  proportions  and 
immeasurable  usefulness.  In  that  respect  it  is  typical  of  Socialism 
as  a  movement.  Socialism  is  intrinsically  constructive.  It  displaces 
the  haphazard  labors  of  an  individual  by  the  organized  efforts  of  all. 
I  know  it  is  often  said  that  "  England  has  blundered  into  greatness." 
I  do  not  believe  it.  I  know  she  has  "  blundered  "  into  misery  and 
cruelty,  into  perilous  wealth  for  the  few,  and  chains  and  curses  for 
the  million  ;  into  debasement  and  defilement  for  her  daughters,  and 
ruin  for  her  children  ;  and  therefore  no  sign  of  the  times  is  brighter 
than  that  which  assures  us  that  the  hour  has  struck  in  which  this 
"  blundering  "  must  stop,  and  the  most  direct  route  be  taken  from 
the  Tartarus  in  which  so  many  of  our  fellows  suffer  to  the  Elysian 
fields  of  mutual  service  and  general  wellbeing. 

Hence,  Socialism  seeks  to  create  a  State  which  shall  exist  for  all 
and  be  served  by  all  ;  a  State  which  shall  provide  work  for  all,  and 
reward  that  work  according  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  work 
done  ;  a  State  which  shall  give  liberty  and  justice,  security  and 
comfort  to  all  men,  women,  and  children  ;  a  State  which  shall  "  fix  a 
definite  minimum  of  welfare  below  which  no  one  shall  be  allowed  to 
fall,"  and  yet  shall  not  permit  anyone  to  be  defrauded  of  that  to 
which  he  is  justly  entitled  ;  a  State  in  which  service  and  honor,  and 
not  mere  greed  and  vain  show  shall  be  the  chief  motives  of  action  ; 
a  State  in  which  every  facility  that  the  combined  action  of  the 
whole  of  the  intellect  and  goodwill  of  the  community  can  invent  or 
create,  shall  be  offered  for  the  training  of  the  young,  the  protection 
of  the  imperilled,  the  succour  of  the  weak,  the  comfort  of  the  aged, 
the  diffusion  of  happiness,  and  the  increase  of  moral  worth. 
Socialism  will  not  leave  everything  to  chance  or  to  "  good  fortune," 
or  to  inheritance,  or  to  superior  might.  It  expects  thought.  It 
asks  for  intelligence.  It  invites  science.  It  combines  citizens 
together,  and  seeks  to  bring  into  a  system  the  whole  of  the  ten- 
dencies now  working  in  the  heart  of  the  civilized  world  for  the 
common  good. 

The  Sanity  of  Socialism. 

This  movement,  as  I  have  said,  is  still  very  young  :  but  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  sane,  balanced,  statesmanlike,  scientific,  and 


trustworthy.  I  admit  that  the  ''  swollen  floods  of  sophism,  fallacy, 
cant,  and  rant,"  let  loose  by  the  agitation  for  the  "  Rights  of  Man" 
have  not  entirely  disappeared  ;  but  I  hold  that  the  impracticable 
and  implacable  theorist  is  no  longer  representative.  Every  man 
who  calls  himself  a  Christian  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  sample  of 
the  Christian  spirit  or  the  Christian  method  ;  nor  can  everyone  who 
wears  a  Socialist  badge  and  carries  a  Socialist  banner  be  justly 
regarded  as  speaking  for  the  movement.  Still  less  ought  the 
assertions  of  the  man  whose  one  object  is  to  bespatter  and  destroy 
Socialism  to  be  allowed  anj^  place  in  the  scales  of  judgment  ; 
assertions,  for  example,  made  by  a  man  T  will  not  name,  that 
^*  Socialism  is  atheism,"  or  that  "  the  very  essence  of  Socialism  is 
that  all  the  ten  commandments  should  be  swept  away";  assertions 
based  either  on  the  misquotations  of  opponents  or  on  the  wild 
speech  of  non-representative  men.  For  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
doctrinaire  and  cantankerous  Ishmaelite  is  disappearing  from  the 
movement.  The  doctrinaire  is  far  to  seek.  The  mere  theorist  is  at 
a  discount.  Few  now  expect  a  sudden  revolution  ;  most  work  to 
hasten  a  natural  and  orderly  evolution  of  the  Socialistic  State.  The 
historic  sense  is  begetting  the  feeling  that  to-morrow  must  grow  out 
of  to-day,  just  as  whatever  elements  we  have  of  order  and  of  pro- 
gress, of  liberty  and  good  legislation,  have  grown  out  of  yesterday. 

Its  Catholicity. 

Socialism  is  not  a  class  movement.  Labor  is  in  it  ;  but  so  is 
science.  The  democrats  of  the  streets  proclaim  its  ideals,  but  so  do 
students  of  the  universities.  Agnostics  confess  its  obligations,  and 
orthodox  Christians  are  eager  to  forward  its  aims.  In  fact,  the 
feature  of  the  world's  life  that  is  the  most  prophetic  of  the  future  is 
the  subsidence  of  the  exclusive  dominance  of  individuality,  and  the 
emergence  of  the  social  consciousness,  of  the  sense  of  intimate,  I 
may  even  say  fraternal,  relations — relations  not  only  to  the  denizens 
of  the  home,  the  members  of  our  "  set,"  or  of  our  "  church  "  or 
profession  ;  but  to  the  municipality,  to  the  nation,  and  to  humanity. 
The  whole  sweep  and  trend  of  the  age  is  Socialistic.  No  one 
is  satisfied  with  the  present  condition.  Everybody  admits  it  has 
anti-human  elements,  and  the  anti-human  is  felt  to  be  anti-social, 
irreligious,  ungodly,  the  modern  Antichrist.  The  men  of  wealth 
feel  its  presence,  and  some  of  them  clutch  their  gold  with  a  fiercer 
passion,  as  though  they  feared  its  departure.  The  men  of  avarice 
are  aware  of  it,  and  publish  their  ''lies"  broadcast  to  keep  up  their 
dividends,  increase  their  trusts,  and  convey  the  gains  of  our  common 
life  into  the  pockets  of  the  few.  The  civilized  world  is  gradually 
but  surely  travelling  towards  Socialism.  The  good  seed  sown  with 
weeping  and  tears  by  Carlyle  and  Ruskin,  Lord  Shaftesbury  and 
Saint  Simon,  Proudhon  and  Fourier,  Ebenezer  Elliot  and  Ernest 
Jones,  and  others,  is  yielding  its  harvest  in  some  thirty,  in  some 
sixty,  and  in  some  a  hundred  fold.  We  have  socialized  transit  and 
illumination,  and  we  are  socializing  hygiene  and  medicine.  Officers 
for  the  care  of  the   health  of  the  public,  and  district  nurses  for 
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ministry  to  the  sick,  are  becoming  part  of  our  civic  and  political 
administration.  Just  as  we  organize  for  the  defence  of  our  citizen- 
hood  by  the  army  and  navy,  so  we  are  constructing  a  department 
for  the  defeat  of  disease  and  the  maintenance  of  health.  As  we 
have  socialized  the  teaching  forces  of  Great  Britain,  so  we  arc 
travelling  towards  the  organization  by  the  State  of  a  body  of  highly 
educated  men  to  watch  over  the  physical  health  and  strength  of  the 
nation. 

Nor  are  we  limiting  the  functions  of  the  State  to  the  body. 
The  training  of  the  young  citizen  for  citizenhood  has  definitely 
passed  out  of  the  hands  of  blind  chance.  It  cannot  be  left  to  indi- 
vidual caprice  or  bigoted  and  crippling  churchmanship.  It  is  the 
first  duty  of  the  commonwealth  to  its  young.  The  provision  of 
libraries  and  museums,  of  reading  rooms  and  picture  galleries,  of  the 
recreative  ministries  of  art  and  of  the  discipline  and  order  of  science, 
are  following.  Technical  training  for  industrial  life  is  becoming  part 
of  the  daily  bread  offered  to  the  citizen,  not  on  the  grounds  of 
individual  hunger,  but  from  the  necessities  of  communal  growth  and 
progress.  Then  it  is  increasingly  felt  that  we  cannot  leave  the 
worker  ignorant  of  the  trade  of  the  world.  He  must  have  access  to 
a  national  bureau  of  information  concerning  the  changing  conditions 
of  labor — the  reverses  in  this  department,  and  the  demands  in  that 
— so  that  he  may  be  able  to  take  opportunity  when  it  is  at  the 
flood,  and  may  arm  himself  against  a  sea  of  misfortunes.  Already 
we  have  gone  far  in  these  directions.  Recently  our  Board  of  Trade 
has  taken  up  the  responsibility  of  mediating  in  the  conflicts  of  large 
industries  ;  and  now  we  have  the  declaration  that  a  certain  amount 
of  the  funds  of  the  State  is  to  be  set  aside  for  the  promotion  of 
international  peace  and  goodwill,  in  order  to  provide  hospitality  and 
fraternity  for  bodies  of  visitors  to  our  shores  from  other  lands. 

The  civilized  world  is  gradually  making  room  for  the  Socialist 
movement.  The  heathen  rage  and  *' Municipal  Reformers"  say  vain 
things  against  the  march  of  this  Socialist  spirit,  but  it  is  in  vain. 
Bit  by  bit,  inch  by  inch,  the  social  conscience  grows.  The  moral 
and  social  implications  of  the  fundamental  human  fact  that  **  we  are 
members  one  of  another,"  demand  legislative  adoption.  Quietly 
and  slowly,  but  inevitably,  the  sway  of  the  sense  of  social  duty  rises 
and  rules  so  that  this  twentieth  century  is  sure  to  be  the  century  of 
a  conquering  and  beneficent  Socialism.  Professor  Dicey,  in  his 
"  Law  and  Opinion  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  traces  the  gradual 
escape  of  the  English  people  from  the  fierce  antagonism  to  political 
and  social  government  which  darkened  the  first  four  decades  of  that 
period,  through  the  hard  and  selfish  individualism  of  the  fifties  and 
sixties  and  seventies,  on  to  the  dawning,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
century,  of  that  Socialism  which  is  destined  to  be  the  distinction 
and  glory  of  this. 

The  Divinity  of  Socialism. 

The  fact  is,  and  this  is  what  I  want  to  show,  this'  is  the  plan 
of  God.     Socialism,  in  the  soul  of  it,  is  divine.     It  is  of  God.     He  is 


behind  all,  and  in  all,  and  through  all,  working  out  His  great 
redemption  of  mankind.  God  has  His  plan  in  every  generation, 
and  I  cannot  hesitate  to  believe  that  "  the  plan  of  God  in  this 
generation  connects  itself  with  that  irresistible  social  tide  which  rises 
higher  and  higher  against  the  dry  strands  of  our  time,  seemingly 
making  ready  to  inundate  all  the  old  moorings  of  the  world,  and  to 
give  the  race  entirely  new  levels  of  departure  forth  upon  its  immense 
mission.  We  are  weary  of  endless  sociological  wranglings,  and  often 
deeply  incensed  with  the  intolerant  Socialisms  of  our  day.  And 
yet,  weary  or  incensed,  the  tide  of  a  realized  common  life,  a  tide 
which  bears  on  its  heaving  breast  the  neglected  truth  of  the  world, 
keeps  on  rolling  in,  like  that  superb  Hangchow  bore  of  which 
Professor  Edmunds  has  been  writing  so  interestingly  in  The  Popular 
Science  Monthly — a  something  invincible  to  any  barriers  erected 
against  it,  continually  destructive  of  false  individualism,  and  yet  a 
something  which  bears  up  with  it  into  the  pent  places  of  humanity  a 
mighty  saving  freshness  from  the  deep  oceans  of  divine  purpose. 
Indeed,  the  Socialism  which  makes  for  fulness  and  unity  of  the 
common  life  '  spreads  undiminished,  operates  unspent,'  and  has 
already  covered,  and  covered  to  its  permanent  sway,  whole  regions 
of  human  experience." 

It  is  political,  in  the  sense  that  it  has  to  get  its  work  done 
through  Parliament  ;  it  is  civic,  because  it  acts  through  the  muni- 
cipal and  urban  councils  ;  it  is  international,  for  it  seeks  to  displace 
the  enmity  of  nations  to  one  another  by  amity  ;  it  is  literary  and 
artistic,  for  it  uses  all  forces  that  heal  and  help  our  suffering  races  ; 
but  in  all  and  over  all  it  is  fundamentally  spiritual  and  religious.  In 
the  language  of  John  Shorthouse,  "  The  world  spirit  is  often  the 
Christ  spirit,  and  .  .  .  when  we  begin  to  see  that  His  footsteps  may 
be  traced  in  paths  where  we  little  expect  to  find  them,  we  shall  no 
longer  dare  to  talk  of  the  secular  life,"  but  shall  rejoice  to  recognize 
that  these,  too,  are  the  ways  by  which  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
are  becoming  the  kingdoms  of  our  God  and  of  His  Christ. 

Still,  I  do  not  say  that  this  movement  is  the  final  form  of  human 
society.  We  do  not  know,  we  cannot  tell.  Finality  is  a  word  we 
cannot  place  on  anything.  It  does  not  belong  to  our  vocabulary. 
But  Socialism  is  the  next,  the  necessary,  the  vital,  the  saving  move- 
ment. Yet,  just  as  the  wage-earning  period,  with  its  colossal 
capitalists  ;  its  giant  plunderers,  usurers,  and  sweaters  ;  its  princes  of 
philanthropies  ;  and  its  myriads  of  miseries  and  cruelties,  was  con- 
fessedly an  advance  in  the  conditions  of  slavery  ;  so  Socialism  may 
only  be  a  stage  in  the  wonderful  evolution  of  the  manifold  life  of  the 
children  of  God. 

The  Churches  Awake. 

Now  since  that  picture  of  the  spirit,  idea,  method,  and  goal  of 
constructive  Socialism  is  demonstrably  accurate,  is  it  not  a  thing 
incredible  that  any  of  the  churches  of  Jesus  Christ  should  be  fiercely 
antagonistic  to  it,  or  coldly  critical,  or  haughtily  sceptical,  or  super- 
ciliously indifferent  ? 


Indeed,  already  those  moods  are  passed  or  passing.  The 
churches  are  awake  to  the  golden  opportunity  at  their  doors.  They 
are  beginning  to  see  that  this  is  the  hour  of  their  visitation  ;  that 
they  must  rise  and  interpret  the  revelation  given  by  God  in  the 
social  Bible  of  the  world's  life,  and  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  this 
widening  and  unifying  of  the  life  of  men  for  the  establishment  of  the 
gracious  and  redeeming  rule  of  God  over  the  earth.  As  the 
Reformers  seized  the  hour  of  the  awakening  of  the  intellect  and 
conscience  of  Europe  for  the  proclamation  of  the  original  Gospel  of 
God,  and  the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  man  against  the  tyrannies  ot 
priests  and  popes  ;  as  Wesley,  Carey,  and  Howard,  breathing  the 
new  social  spirit  created  by  the  light  which  had  been  cast  on  the 
incalculable  values  of  every  human  soul,  made  the  epoch  of  the 
Evangelical  Revival,  of  redeeming  philanthropy,  and  of  missionary 
enterprise  :  so  the  churches  have  already  found  in  the  presence  of 
this  vast  change  of  social  ideas  and  feeling,  that 

"New  occasions  teach  new  duties  ;  time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth  ; 
They  must  upward  still,  and  onward,  who  would  keep  abreast  of  truth. 
Lo,  before  us  gleam  her  camp  fires  !     We  ourselves  must  pilgrims  be, 
Launch  our  ^^ay flower,  and  steer  boldly  through  the  desperate  winter  sea. 
Nor  attempt  the  future's  portal  with  the  past's  blood-rusted  key." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  churches  have  been  slow  of  heart 
to  perceive  all  that  God  has  been  teaching.  They  should  have  been 
the  first  to  learn  ;  they  have  been  the  last.  They  ought  to  have 
led  ;  they  have  to  follow.  Their  place  was  in  the  van  ;  they  are 
still  in  the  rear  ;  but  they  are  in  the  rear,  and  in  time  will  march  on 
to  their  true  place.  They  have  had  their  vision.  To  them,  as  to 
Peter,  sleeping  and  hungry  on  the  housetop  of  Simon  the  tanner, 
the  divine  revelation  has  come.  The  sky  has  opened  to  their  view, 
and  what  seemed  to  be  an  enormous  sail  has  descended  from  heaven, 
and  in  it  are  seen  all  kinds  of  questions  and  problems,  domestic  and 
social,  civic  and  national,  questions  of  strikes  and  lock-outs,  property 
and  rent,  sweating  and  intemperance  ;  and  a  voice  has  been  heard 
saying,  "  Rise,  disciples  of  Christ,  face  these  questions,  and  help  to 
find  the  right  answer.''  "  On  no  account.  Lord,"  has  been  the 
answer.  "  We  have  never  yet  touched  these  unspiritual  things  ; 
they  are  outside  our  boundaries,  and  belong  to  the  secular  life  of 
men.''  Again  a  second  and  a  third  time  the  voice  has  been  heard 
saying,  "  \Vhat  God  has  created  you  must  not  regard  as  unholy. 
His  creative  acts  cleanse  all  the  products  of  His  power.  The  life  of  the 
State  is  His  care.^  Labor  is  sacred.  It  is  not  for  you  to  call  His  work 
unclean,  or  to  restrict  the  outflow  or  overflow  of  His  impartial  love." 

And  while  the  churches  have  been  greatly  perplexed  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  vision  they  have  seen,  men  arrive  from  the  Caesareas 
of  industry  and  literature  asking  for  an  interview,  and  reporting  that 
they,  too,  have  had  a  vision  of  the  aid  the  churches  may  and  ought 
to  render  in  the  present  stress  ;  for  God,  by  His  own  gracious  Spirit, 
has  been  preparing  men,  outside  the  bounds  of  the  churches,  to  listen 
to  the  message  they  have  to  deliver  concerning  the  relations  of  these 
economic  and  social  questions  to  the  spiritual  life  of  man,  and  God 
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says,  *'  Rise,  and  go  without  any  misgivings,  for  it  is  I  who  sent  them 
unto  you." 

So  the  churches  are  going  to  Cornelius.  Our  Free  Churches 
have  been  sending  their  Simon  Peters  for  a  long  time.  What 
changes  we  have  seen  in  our  attitude  during  the  last  forty  years  ! 
How  the  horizons  have  been  lifted  !  What  new  sympathies  throb  in 
our  hearts  !  How  the  compassions  of  Christ  for  the  multitude  move 
within  us  ! 

But  the  most  welcome  sign  of  change  is  in  the  Pan-Anglican 
Congress,  for  it  has  devoted,  apparently,  about  three-fourths  of  its 
time,  and  more  of  its  interest,  to  these  vital  problems  of  the  world- 
gambling  and  intemperance,  opium  and  alcohol,  sweating  and  housing, 
low  wages  and  unemployment — tracing  them  through  their  wide  rami- 
fications in  the  social  organism,  their  destructive  effects  on  young  and 
old,  and  indicating  the  means  by  which  these  evils  may  be  abolished. 

The  fact  is,  Christian  men  are  ceasing  to  see  any  incompatibility 
between  a  rich  and  full  spiritual  life  and  the  effort  to  reconstruct 
society  on  a  Christian  basis  ;  and  nearly  all  churches  agree  that  in 
order  to  save  men  from  sin  and  sinning  they  must  face  the  whole  life 
of  man,  the  physical  and  industrial  and  social,  not  less  than  the  life  of 
the  conscience  and  the  will,  of  faith,  and  of  love.  They  must  enter 
into  the  Socialist  movement.  Admitted  that  it  leaps  up  from  un- 
expected quarters,  and  that  our  Rabbis  have  been  heard  saying  with 
mordant  contempt,  ''  Search  and  look,  out  of  Lanark  and  Paris 
ariseth  no  prophet";  admitted  that  the  bold  and  adventurous 
apostles,  according  to  the  standard  of  the  "schools,"  are  unlearned 
and  ignorant  men,  and  threaten  to  overthrow  the  temples  of  ortho- 
doxy, and  to  cast  out  the  priests  from  the  synagogues  ;  yet  it  has  to 
be  confessed  that  they  are  inspired  and  sustained  by  the  Christian 
conviction  of  the  upward  and  onward  progress  of  the  destinies  of 
mankind,  are  gripped  by  the  vital  truths  and  quickening  funda- 
mentals of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  are  urged  forward  in  their 
zealous  crusade  by  genuine  good  will.  Admitted,  moreover,  that  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  social  reconstruction  are  enormous  ; 
that  to  substitute  a  new  economic  system  for  the  old,  however  brutal 
and  destructive  of  human  life  the  old  system  may  be,  is  a  task 
demanding  the  concentrated  energy  of  an  age,  or  perhaps  of  ages  ; 
that  the  institution  of  private  property  in  land,  houses  and  the  like, 
is  mixed  up,  seemingly  inextricably,  with  the  passions  and  habits  and 
interests  of  men,  and  has  been  for  centuries  ;  that  rent  and  interest 
are  apparently  as  necessary  to  us  as  our  breathing  ;  admit  all,  still 
the  churches  feel  and  know  they  cannot  hold  aloof  from  this  move- 
ment. It  is  of  God,  part  of  His  plan,  and  they  must  accept  it  ;  fall 
in  with  it  ;  and  face  it  with  courage,  and  hope,  and  do  their  best. 

But  what  is  their  best  ? 

What  the  Churches  must  not  do. 

That  I  will  attempt  to  show  ;  and  first,  let  me  say  with  the 
utmost  emphasis,  the  churches  must  not  imagine  for  one  moment 
that  they  have  to  cease  from  their  simple  and  unflinching  testimony 


to  their  own  truths  and  ideals  as  fellowships  of  Christians  organized 
expressly  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
spiritual  life.  There  must  be  no  slackening  of  devotion  to  our 
primary  work,  no  lowering  of  our  aims  ;  no  submission  to  the 
dominion  of  the  flesh  and  of  sense.  Soul  is  supreme  in  the  life  of 
man  and  will  remain  supreme.  Soul  is  all,  and  all  in  all.  Men  may 
deny  it.  They  do,  they  will,  and  not  altogether  without  reason  con- 
sidering what  poor  Christians  we  are  ;  but  in  the  long  run  they  are 
confronted  and  convinced  by  the  irresistible  logic  of  facts.  History 
and  present  experience  alike  declare  that  no  other  name  than  that  of 
Christ  is  given  whereby  we  can  have  social  salvation.  Apart  from 
His  idea  and  spirit  and  work  we  can  do  nothing  effectively  ;  not 
even  lake  the  accurate  measure  of  man's  real  need,  or  the  height 
of  his  possibility.  This  work  of  preaching  and  living;  the  Christ  is 
primary  and  fundamental  to  the  actions  of  the  churches  in  the  con- 
structive social  movement  ;  and  it  requires  vast  reserves  of  courage 
and  perpetual  alertness.  The  world  is  always  with  us,  and  its  maxims 
and  customs  and  spirit  always  gravitate  towards  "  compromise."  At 
each  stage  the  question  rises  how  much  of  this  wrong  can  we  tolerate  : 
and  we  are  frequently  ensnared  by  the  evil  we  tolerate  into  treating 
it  as  though  our  toleration  of  it  has  made  it  good  and  just  in  itself. 
Our  duty  as  churches  is  to  keep  the  ideal  at  its  highest,  i.e.^  as  high 
as  the  standard  set  us  by  Jesus  Christ  ;  to  say  that  the  Kingdom  of 
God  is  within  men  or  it  cannot  be  without  ;  that  all  national  pro- 
gress depends  on  character  ;  that  the  springs  of  .social  well-being  are 
in  the  hearts  and  wills  of  men  ;  to  insist  that  a  tolerated  evil  is  still 
evil ;  that  a  wrong  that  is  hoary  with  the  weight  of  years  and  crowned 
with  the  approval  of  the  great,  is  still  a  wrong.  The  churches  are  to 
witness  against  ''  compromise  "  even  when  it  endures  it,  to  resist  the 
invasion  of  the  realm  of  conscience  by  the  magistrate,  to  assert  the 
moral  limits  of  accumulation,  to  war  against  trusting  in  uncertain 
riches,  to  insist  that  though  a  "  time  limit  "  for  an  evil  system  may 
be  extorted,  it  does  not  cleanse  the  evil  during  the  time  of  its  ex- 
istence, or  excuse  men  from  doing  battle  to  end  it  altogether. 

The  Churches  must  care  for  the  Spiritual  Element  of 

Socialism. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  churches  must  take  care  that  this  social 
movement  is  not  narrowed  down  to  the  economic  side  of  life,  as 
though  a  man  had  but  one  side  to  his  nature,  and  was  not  a  mysterious 
being  with  immeasurable  possibilities  both  in  time  and  eternity.  It 
is  for  the  Church  to  insist  upon  and  secure  the  spiritual  quality  of 
Socialism.  Owen  and  Marx  have  affirmed  the  economic  element. 
The  Fabian  Society  has  illuminated  and  enforced  the  historical,  and 
made  clear  that  we  cannot  bury  the  old  order  and  start  as  from 
creation's  dawn.  H.  G.  Wells  and  others  have  contended  for  the 
rational  and  ethical  element  ;  the  churches  must  add  the  most 
important  of  all,  the  spiritual.  It  is  this  we  can  give.  It  is  this  we 
must  give.  Not  apart  from  the  economists,  but  with  them  ;  not 
apart  from  the  evolutionary  Socialists  of  the  Sidney  Webb  school, 
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but  with  them  and  through  them  ;  not  apart  from  the  professors 
and  teachers  of  the  science  of  sociology,  but  with  them  ;  informing 
and  quickening  the  collective  mind,  and  supplying  that  spiritual 
momentum  which  is  absolutely  requisite  so  that  the  constructive 
Socialism  of  the  State  may  attain  to  the  fulness  of  the  stature  of  the 
perfect  manhood  of  Christ. 

This  is  our  place  in  God's  plan.  The  movement  will  not  advance 
on  sure  and  solid  lines  unless  it  is  fed  with  the  intelligence  and  faith^ 
the  patience  and  love,  the  hopes  and  high  ideals,  the  sense  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  spiritual  brotherhood.  Without  that  aid  it  will  sink 
into  a  dull,  dead  mechanism,  or  a  more  or  less  skilfully  constructed 
machine,  and  become  a  mere  matter  of  ballot  boxes  and  suffragists,. 
as  if  man  were  only  created  to  "  mind  "  a  machine,  and  women  were 
added  only  to  give  pleasure  to  him  when  the  "  minding  "  was  done,, 
and  children  followed  so  that  the  "  minding  "  of  the  machine  might 
not  come  to  an  end. 

Let  not  the  churches  fear.  If  they  are  alive  they  will  be 
wanted.  If  they  are  not  alive  they  had  better  be  carted  away  and 
buried.  If  they  are  faithful  to  Christ  and  His  teaching  and  spirit,, 
they  will  supply  one  of  the  most  influential  forces  for  forwarding  the 
great  social  change.  Socialism  demands  a  far  higher  level  of  intelli- 
gence, of  knowledge,  of  drilled  capacity,  of  freedom  and  of  moral 
worth  than  individualism.  You  cannot  re-mould  society  out  of 
illiteracy,  indiscipline,  intemperance,  and  selfishness.  The  full  co- 
operative commonwealth  is  only  possible  where  you  have  the  best 
all-round  type  of  man  and  woman — educated,  drilled,  self-reverent,, 
self-controlled,  self-sacrificing,  free,  and  brotherly  :  capable  of  sup- 
pressing greed  of  gain  and  finding  satisfaction  in  service.  Efforts  for 
the  construction  of  Socialistic  conditions  break  down  for  lack  of 
character.  Men  are  not  yet  "  moralized  "  up  to  the  point  where  a 
co-operative  community  is  possible.  Therefore  the  churches,  made 
up  of  disciples  of  Christ,  must  give  themselves  to  the  work  of  what 
Paul  calls  "edification"  or  "man  building";  they  must  stir  and 
illumine  the  conscience,  create  good  and  healthy  opinion,  turn 
opinion  into  conviction,  and  conviction  into  action,  elevate  ideals, 
stiffen  will,  and  fire  with  enthusiasm,  and  so  supply  the  character, 
freedom,  and  force  on  which  the  order  and  progress  of  mankind 
ultimately  rests. 

The  Emancipation  of  the  Churches  from  Anti-Social 
Conditions. 

Again,  the  churches  should  free  themselves  from  every  anti-social 
alliance  and  anti-social  condition.  They  ought  not  to  have  any  com- 
plicity as  churches  with  politics  and  practices  based  on  social  in- 
equalities, social  monopolies,  and  anti-Christian  social  distinctions. 
The  Christian  society  should  realize  in  all  its  arrangements  the  ideal 
of  the  social  commonwealth,  and  breathe  in  all  its  actions  the 
bracing  air  of  liberty  and  equality  and  fraternity.  It  ought  not  to- 
accept  any  special  favors  from  the  State.  It  must  render  to  Caesar 
the  things  that  belong  to  Csesar.     It  is  of  right  the  foremost  trustee 
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and  chief  guardian  of  the  liberties  of  man  ;  because  it  has  to  render 
to  God  the  things  that  are  God's  ;  to  care  for  liberty  of  conscience  ; 
that  liberty  which  includes  and  guards  the  liberty  of  speech,  and  of 
the  press,  and  all  the  great  freedoms  of  the  soul  of  man.  It  must 
not  be  content  with  evil  conditions  because  they  are  inherited,  and 
yield  large  advantages  to  itself  as  a  society  at  the  expense  of  the 
freedom  and  rights  of  other  members  of  the  community.  It  must 
not  hold  itself  aloof  from  or  averse  to  change,  because  it  may  suffer 
thereby  ;  but  be  willing  and  even  eager  for  the  changes  that  lead  to 
the  greater  good  of  all. 

Indeed,  in  the  Church  of  the  New  Testament  we  see  existent,  in 
principle  and  in  germ,  what  we  expect  to  enjoy  in  a  perfectly  con- 
structed social  stale.  The  Church  of  God  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles 
knows  nothing  of  class  distinctions — has  neither  laymen  nor  clerics. 
"  Ye  are  an  elect  race,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,"  is  the 
description  Peter  gives  of  the  group  of  saints  to  which  he  belongs. 
The  apostle  and  the  prophet,  the  teacher,  the  evangelist  and  helper 
are  one  ;  all  distinctions  within  the  body  disappear  in  the  one  sacred 
distinction  of  being  within  the  circle  of  the  people  of  God.  It  knows 
no  separating  class  arrangements.  It  is  the  foe  of  caste.  Mammon 
worship  is  swept  utterly  away  by  the  flowing  waters  of  the  Church's 
generosity.  Race  antipathy  is  alien  to  its  spirit,  and  love  is  poured 
out  in  steady  and  limitless  floods.  There,  in  the  ardors  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  first  churches,  we  have  set  before  us  what  we  ought  to 
seek  with  full  purpose  of  heart  for  all  men. 

Study. 

Further,  the  churches  must  encourage  and  systematize  the  study 
of  social  facts  by  their  own  members.  It  is  fitting  that  we  should 
know  the  main  current  of  the  whole  Socialistic  movement,  and 
follow  the  story  of  the  organization  of  the  masses  of  workmen  into 
a  solidarity  of  interests  ;  why  it  is  here  ;  why  it  has  come  now  j 
what  it  means  and  towards  what  it  is  driving.  Ignorance  is  the 
prolific  mother  of  misery.  Our  young  people  do  not  know,  and 
therefore  they  do  not  consider,  how  the  bodies  of  their  fellows  are 
stunted,  their  minds  crippled  and  fettered,  and  their  souls  lost  by 
the  hardness  of  economic  conditions.  The  young  Socialists  outside 
the  churches  enquire,  and  enquiry  leads  to  sympathy  and  action. 
The  Fabian  Society  instructs  by  its  literature  and  discussions.  Pro- 
fessors of  sociology  teach  in  the  schools  of  economics  and  political 
science  connected  with  the  University  of  London  ;  but  the  churches 
need  to  organize  and  direct  classes  for  this  study,  so  that  our  young 
people  may  be  able  to  analyze  and  classify  the  social  conditions  of 
the  workers  ;  know  the  civic  institutions  that  affect  their  life  ;  the 
legislation  as  to  insurance  and  pensions,  factories  and  mines  ;  the 
laws  of  taxation,  and  so  on  ;  and  be  led  to  see  these  facts  in  their 
relation  to  the  deeper  realities  of  the  spirit,  and  from  these  high 
considerations  seek  the  abolition  of  unjust  land  laws,  make  war  on 
the  causes  and  sources  of  poverty  and  vice  ;  and  qualify  for  high- 
minded  and  self-denying  service  to  the  State. 
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Electoral  Action. 

Nor  should  the  churches  fail,  at  the  times  when  they  can  control 
the  constructive  efforts  of  the  commonwealth,  to  put  men  into  office 
who  are,  by  conviction  and  sympathy,  in  favor  of  using  the  wealth 
that  accrues  from  our  communal  life  for  the  good  of  all  ;  and  eager 
to  prevent  its  being  appropriated  for  the  selfish  enrichment  of  the 
few.  They  ought  to  exclude  from  civic  and  political  work  those 
who  juggle  with  the  words  "  Hberty  "  and  "  reform,"  in  order  that 
they  may  the  more  easily  filch  from  the  public  purse  the  riches  that 
belong  to  all,  and  return  to  power  only  those  representatives  of  the 
people  who  will  either  largely  modify  or  else  get  rid  of  laws  and 
institutions  that  stand  right  across  the  path  of  the  social  reform — 
such  as  the  House  of  Lords,  the  rule  of  the  land  by  the  few,  the 
swollen  tyranny  of  the  drink  trade,  and  the  like — and  who  will  be 
prepared  to  introduce  that  better  era  in  which  the  community  shall 
be  administered  for  the  good  of  all.  The  churches  ought,  whilst 
not,  as  churches,  identifying  themselves  with  Socialist  organizations, 
to  take  their  full  share  in  the  gradual  reformation  and  rebuilding  of 
society  ;  to  welcome  every  practicable  extension  of  the  Socialistic 
principle  ;  and  inspire  their  members  to  give  themselves  in  all 
humility  and  lowliness  of  mind,  with  much  patience  and  love,  to 
organize  our  common  life  on  the  principles  of  brotherhood,  of  social 
helpfulness,  and  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

And  assuredly  the  churches  can  and  ought  to  keep  the  minds  of 
men  alert  to  note  every  existing  wrong  in  the  framework  of  society, 
to  feed  the  courage  and  patience  that  battles  with  that  wrong  and 
tries  to  rid  the  world  of  it,  and  to  inspire  that  passion  of  the 
Cross  by  which  men  will  be  ready  to  toil  and  fight  and  suffer  for 
that  full  redemption  and  regeneration  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
world  which  Jesus  Christ  came  to  effect. 
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BALLADS    AND    LYRICS    OF    SOCIALISM.     By 

E.  Nesbit.     6d.  net  and  is.  net  (postages  id.  and  2d.). 

"These  two  lyrics  alone  ('  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not'  and  '  In  Trouble')  raise 
R.  Nesbit  higher  than  all  the  excellent  fiction  she  has  written  ;  they  leave  the  reader 
angry  and  ashamed,  with  his  humanity  painfully  stirred,  and  his  self-satisfaction  in 
rags.  For  rhe  rest,  there  are  .  .  .  many  appeals  to  freedom  .  .  .  fine  hopeless- 
hopeful  flighting  songs  .  .  .  poignant  little  sketches  of  individual  types  .  .  .  and 
poL-ms  of  sheer  revolt." — Morning  Leader. 
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Child  Labor  under  Capitalism. 


The  Industrial  Revolution  and  Child  Labor. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  England  ceased  to  be 
predominantly  agricultural  and  became  the  most  important  manu- 
facturing country  in  the  world.*  Child  Labor  being  regarded  by  the 
manufacturers  as  absolutely  essential  to  the  speedy  piling  up  of 
fortunes,  the  morality  of  which  no  one  questioned,  it  was  universally 
employed  in  the  cotton  mills  and  factories  which  suddenly  sprang  up 
in  the  land.  Manchester,  specially  the  seat  of  the  cotton  trade  from 
its  earliest  days,  was  the  greatest  employer  of  Child  Labor,  and 
became  wealthy  and  populous.  In  ten  years — from  1780- 1790 — the 
population  almost  doubled,  owing  to  the  inrush  from  the  country  of 
people,  who  were  tempted  by  high  family  earnings  to  barter  their 
infinitely  healthier  existence  on  the  land  for  life  in  crowded  slum 
cities.  A  positive  majority  of  the  workers  in  the  cotton  mills  were 
young  children. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  spinning  and  weaving 
had  been  done  in  cottage  homes  with  the  simple  hand  looms  which 
had  altered  but  little  from  primitive  times.  But  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  elaborate  and  costly  machinery  into  factories  the  work 
changed  its  character.  New  methods,  new  buildings,  new  modes  of 
life  superseded  those  of  the  rural  life  of  the  English  peasantry.  The 
latter  at  first  refused  to  allow  their  children  to  work  in  the  factories 
and  mills  which  had  been  built  by  their  streams  and  rivers  from 
which  was  derived  the  water-power  which  worked  the  machinery. 
The  parents  at  first  considered  it  derogatory  and  degrading  work  for 
young  people.  But  to  procure  the  cheapest  form  of  labor  was  con- 
sidered not  onlyjustifiable  but  almost  a  mandate  from  heaven.  The 
wealth  that  poured  into  the  country,  notably  into  the  pockets  of  the 
manufacturers,  was  regarded  as  a  reward  from  God  for  industry  and 
self-help.  Unfortunately  in  the  workhouses  of  London  and  other 
large  towns  manufacturers  easily  found  the  cheap  material  they 
required.  Shoals  of  unwanted  children  of  all  ages,  even  as  young  as 
five  and  six,  were  transported  from  workhouses  and  sent  as  parish 
apprentices  to  remote  districts  wherever  their  labor  was  wanted. 
The  parish  authorities,  whose  callousness  was  equalled  by  the  manu- 
facturers, were  only  too  anxious  to  be  rid  of  the  burden  of  rate- 
supported  children,  and  they  actually  stipulated  —  so  little  did 
humanity  and  pity  rule  their  hearts — that  a  due  proportion  of  feeble- 
minded children  must  be  taken  as  part  of  the  contract.  As  far 
as  is  known  no  further  interest  by  the  overseers  was  shown  in 
the   fate  of  these   hordes  of  victims  of  ungoverned   industrialism. 

*  The  Inaustrial  Revolution^  by  Arnold  Toynbee  ;  Growth  of  English  Industry  and 
Commerce^  by  W.  Cunningham  ;  Capital^  by  Karl  Marx. 


No  one  can  tell  how  many  thousands  died  unknown  and  untended 
over  a  long  series  of  years.  No  records  were  kept.  It  was  no 
one's  business  to  see  after  such  children.  Employers  for  the  most 
part  regarded  their  apprentices  as  of  less  value  than  their  machines^ 
which  at  any  rate  were  kept  clean  and  carefully  preserved.  The 
masters  themselves  were  frequently  men  of  low  type,  with  little  or 
no  education,  who  had  often  come  from  the  ranks  of  manual  labor 
themselves,  and  who  were  intoxicated  with  their  own  sudden  wealth. 
They  had  little  sympathy  for  the  class  from  which  they  had  sprung. 
Children  worked  side  by  side  with  adults  and  for  the  same  length 
of  time.  They  worked  all  day  and  sometimes  all  night  ;  they  were 
cruelly  beaten  if  fatigue  overcame  them  at  their  work  ;  they  worked 
in  bad  air  without  ventilation  or  sanitation,  and  with  no  regard  to 
cleanliness  or  decency  (the  two  sexes  being  herded  together  at  night 
in  huts)  ;  they  received  no  personal  care  morally  or  physically,  no 
education,  no  love.  Many  were  living  skeletons,  some  almost  gibber- 
ing idiots.  They  died  oif  like  flies  from  various  diseases,  especially 
pneumonia,  fostered  by  the  sudden  changes  of  temperature  from 
damp  heat  in  the  mills  to  cold  outside.  Malignant  fevers  decimated 
them  from  time  to  time,  and  of  those  who  survived  many  were  in 
poor  health,  ignorant  of  the  commonest  things,  and  destitute  of  all 
education,  secular,  religious  or  moral.* 

The  work  in  the  mills  was,  perhaps,  not  in  itself  hard.  It  con- 
sisted of  piecing  together  the  broken  threads  of  cotton,  of  removing 
obstructions  from  the  machinery,  and  of  cleaning  its  parts.  But 
accidents  were  not  infrequent.  And  the  children  of  all  ages  stood  at 
their  work  the  whole  day  through  (often  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
hours  at  a  stretch,  with  one  and  a  half  hours'  interval  for  meal  times), 
under  pitiless  taskmasters. 

The  conscience  of  society  gradually  became  aroused  to  the  evils 
of  the  system  when  the  sins  committed  upon  the  hapless  children 
reacted  upon  itself.  When  infectious  fevers,  originating  in  the  dens 
where  the  little  apprentices  festered,  were  caught  by  children  and 
adults  outside,  it  was  brought  home  to  people  that  some  foul  wrong 
existed  somewhere. 

In  1784  the  Manchester  magistrates  requested  a  committee  of 
medical  men,  led  by  Drs.  Percival  and  Ferriar,  to  investigate  an  out- 
break of  fever  in  the  Radcliffe  cotton  factories.  Dr.  Percival,  F.R.S.y 
President  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society, 
had  had  his  attention  specially  called  as  a  medical  man  to  the  evils 
and  ravages  of  disease  among  the  Poor  Law  apprentices  in  the  town. 

The  first  report,  from  which  all  subsequent  factory  legislation 
sprang,  was  that  presented  in  1796  to  the  Manchester  Board  of 
Health  by  Dr.  Percival  on  the  abuses  and  cruel  conditions  of  life 
under  which  all  the  operatives,  and  especially  the  children,  lived  and 
died.  It  was  resolved  by  the  Board  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Parliament 
to  establish  laws  '*  for  the  wise,  humane,  and  equal  government  of 
all  such  works." 

*  Lije  of  Robert  Owen^  by  F,  Podmore  ;  History  of  Factory  Legislation^  by  B.  L> 
Hutchins  and  A.  Harrison. 


Robert  Owen. 

On  the  Board  sat  Robert  Owen,  cotton  spinner,  embryo  phil- 
anthropist, and  pioneer  of  factory  legislation.  He  and  his  two  partners 
subsequently  purchased  the  cotton  mills  of  New  Lanark  belonging 
to  David  Dale  (whose  daughter  Owen  married),  and  who  was  one  of 
the  few  instances  of  a  humane  and  enlightened  master  of  that 
period.  Owen  carried  on  the  work  at  New  Lanark  in  the  same 
humane  spirit  as  his  predecessor,  and  instituted  a  series  of  reforms  in 
Child  Labor.  He  raised  the  minimum  age  of  the  workers  to  ten, 
and  refused  to  take  any  more  Poor  Law  apprentices,  preferring 
to  gather  in  as  employes  children  who  lived  at  home  with  their 
parents.  He  established  infant  schools  where  children  from  one 
year  old  were  kept  in  a  very  superior  creche  and  kindergarten  com- 
bined. In  his  schools  for  older  children  he  established  co-education, 
and  had  dancing,  military  drill,  natural  science,  botany,  arithmetic, 
geography,  history,  singing  and  music  taught.  He  allowed  no 
punishments  of  any  kind.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  his  schools  was 
one  of  love.  He,  more  than  any  educationist  before  or  since, 
recognized  that  children  are  like  plants,  in  that  they  want  more  than 
care  and  attention  ;  they  want  love. 

The  First  Factory  Act. 

In  1802,  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  elder,  himself  an  owner  of  cotton 
factories,  inspired  by  what  he  knew  of  his  own  mills  at  Radcliffe 
and  the  report  of  the  Manchester  Board  of  Health,  introduced  and 
got  passed  the  first  Factory  Act  known  as  ''  The  Health  and  Morals 
of  Apprentices  Act."  By  this  Act  the  hours  of  labor  were  limited  to 
twelve  a  day,  and  the  children  were  forbidden  to  work  at  night. 
They  were  to  go  to  church  once  a  month,  and  were  to  be  taught 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  Girls  and  boys  were  not  to  sleep 
in  the  same  apartment.  The  factories  were  to  be  ventilated  and 
periodically  whitewashed.  All  this  seems  little  enough  to  the 
modern  sense,  but  it  called  the  attention  of  right-minded  people  to 
the  subject,  and  raised  a  standard  of  humanity  which  has  never  been 
lowered,  and  from  it  came,  slowly  it  must  be  confessed  and  after 
fierce  struggle,  all  subsequent  factory  legislation. 

Employment  of  **  Home  "   Children. 

One  result  of  this  Act,  which  dealt  solely  with  Poor  Law 
apprentices,  was  the  substitution  for  them  of  children  who  lived  at 
home,  on  whose  behalf  the  law  had  not  interfered.  The  evils  of 
excessive  work  were  now  transferred  to  the  "  home  "  children,  and 
continued  to  be  borne  by  them  for  many  long  and  weary  years. 
Steam  power,  after  1802,  having  replaced  water  power,  factories 
were  built  in  towns,  and,  as  the  children  lived  with  their  parents, 
many  of  the  ghastly  and  horrible  outrages  on  health  and  decency 
disappeared.  But  the  hours  of  work  were  just  as  terrible.  Seven 
was  the  age  at  which  children  began  to  work  in  the  mill,  but  cases 
of  even  six  and  five  were  not  uncommon,  and  they  worked  twelve 
hours  a  day — thirteen  hours  at  a  stretch  with  an  interval  for  dinner 


only,  breakfast  and  tea  being  snatched  while  at  work.  No  seats 
were  provided,  and  the  children  stood  the  whole  day  through.  Many 
had  to  clean  the  machinery  on  Sundays. 

The  Cotton  Mills  Act  of  1819. 

In  1819,  through  Robert  Owen's  influence  and  ceaseless  endea- 
vor. Sir  Robert  Peel  the  elder  got  passed  the  Act  known  as  the 
"Cotton  Mills  Act"  of  18 19.  Although  shorn  of  all  the  chief  pro- 
visions dear  to  Owen's  heart,  for  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself  had 
striven,  "The  Act  of  1819,"  as  Mr.  Podmore  says  in  his  life  of 
Robert  Owen,  *'  marks  the  first  and  the  most  important  step  in  the 
long  procession  of  Factory  Acts.  Under  it  for  the  first  time  the 
State  assumed  the  rights  of  parent  and  guardian  to  the  children  of 
the  free,  and  took  upon  itself  to  prescribe  the  hours  of  work  and  the 
general  condition  of  their  labor."  "^^  This  Act  referred  solely  to 
cotton  mills.  The  minimum  age  of  employment  was  fixed  at  nine. 
The  hours  of  labor  were  to  be  twelve  per  day.  No  provision  was 
made  for  education,  although  this  had  been  most  strenuously  urged 
by  Owen. 

The  Acts  of  1833-44. 

It  was  not  until  1833  that  provision  was  made  by  the  Act  of 
that  year  for  the  appointment  of  paid  Government  inspectors.  The 
hours  of  children's  work  were  restricted  to  nine  per  day.  But  this 
Act  failed  to  work  satisfactorily,  and  the  Act  of  1844  was  passed, 
enacting  (i)  that  children  from  eight  to  sixteen  must  not  work 
without  a  medical  certificate  ;  (2)  that  factories  were  to  be  inspected 
and  registered  ;  (3)  that  children  under  thirteen  might  only  work 
half  time.  Extensions  and  amendments  of  this  Act  were  made  in 
1867,  1874,  1878,  1883, 1891  and  1895. 

The  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act. 

In  1887  the  "  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act,"  amending  the  statute 
of  1872  (which  had  replaced  that  of  1842),  forbade  girls  and  women 
and  boys  under  twelve  to  work  in  any  mine  below  ground  and 
forbade  it  for  boys  from  twelve  to  sixteen  for  more  than  ten  hours 
a  day  or  fifty-four  hours  a  week. 

The  Factory  and  Workshops  Act  of  1901. 

But  the  twentieth  century  has  seen  the  most  vital  changes  of  all, 
the  most  important  respecting  Child  Labor  since  Robert  Owen 
pleaded  nearly  a  century  ago,  viz.,  the  consolidation  and  amendment 
of  all  the  previous  Acts  into  ''The  Factory  and  Workshops  Act  of 
1901." 

Child   Labor  To-day. 

It  comes  as  a  surprise  to  the  majority  of  present  day  people  to 
learn  that  Child  Labor  still  exists  all  over  Great  Britain,  and  for  the 
most  part  to  a  highly  injurious  extent.  This  is  more  flagrantly  the 
<:ase  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  where  the  "  half  time  system  "  is 

*  Zi/i  of  Robert  Owen^  by  F.  Podmore,  p.  208. 
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in  full  play.  According  to  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for 
the  year  1906-7  there  were  no  fewer  than  82,328  of  these  half  timers 
or  "partial  exemption  scholars" — to  give  them  their  official  name. 
In  1904-5  the  number  was  80,368,  and  in  1903-4  it  was  78,876.  So 
the  numbers  are  increasing.* 

The  three  areas  in  which  the  largest  number  of  *'  partial  exemp- 
tion scholars"  are  found  are  the  Adminstrative  County  of  Lancashire, 
with  over  1 1,900,  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  the  County 
Borough  of  Bradford,  each  with  over  8,000.  All  three  areas  show  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  these  scholars  in  1905-6  as  compared  with 
1904-5.  The  County  Boroughs  of  Oldham,  Sheffield  and  Burnley 
also  show  noticeable  additions  to  the  number  of  "  partial  exemption 
scholars." 

These  half  timers  are  children  over  twelve  years  of  age  who  have 
obtained  a  labor  certificate,  and  who  are  then  allowed  by  the  law  to 
be  sent  to  work  half  a  day  in  mills  or  factories,  provided  that  they 
are  sent  to  school  the  other  half  of  the  day.  Employment  in  the 
mill  has  to  be  either  in  morning  or  afternoon  shifts,  or  on  the 
alternate  day  system.  One  set  of  children  begin  work  at  6  a.m.  or 
6.30  a.m.  and  go  to  school  in  the  afternoon  ;  the  afternoon  set  go  to 
work  in  the  mill  at  i  p.m.  and  end  at  5  p.m.  or  6  p.m.,  and  attend 
school  in  the  morning.  A  child  may  not  be  employed  in  the  same 
shift  either  morning  or  afternoon  for  two  consecutive  weeks.  No 
child  may  be  employed  on  two  successive  Saturdays,  nor  on  any 
Saturday  if  he  has  worked  for  five  and  a  half  hours  on  any  day  in 
the  previous  week.  The  maximum  time  for  work  for  half  timers  is 
twenty-seven  and  a  half  hours  a  week. 

Many  of  the  children  on  the  first  shift  rise  at  5  a.m.  (Mr.  J.  C. 
Clynes,  M.P.,  states  that  he  rose  about  4.30  a.m.  as  a  half  timer)  ; 
and  sometimes  they  have  to  walk  a  mile  to  the  mill  in  all  weathers 
and  be  there  by  six  o'clock.  They  have  half  an  hour  for  such  break- 
fast as  they  can  afford.  At  mid-day  they  walk  home  to  their  dinners. 
At  2  p.m.  they  are  in  school. 

Is  it  any  wonder  these  children  are  worn  out  and  that  they  fall 
asleep  over  their  desks  ;  or  that  the  merciful  teacher  lets  them  sleep  ? 
The  education  that  they  receive  is  of  very  little  use,  whilst  the  injury 
done  to  their  health  by  their  double  work  is  often  irreparable. 

Miss  Clementina  Black,  President  of  the  Women's  Industrial 
Council,  states  :  "  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  made  on  my 
mind  by  the  peculiar  mixture  of  pallor  and  eagerness  on  the  faces 
of  the  little  half-^timers  the  first  time  that  I  ever  went  over  a  weaving 
mill.  The  place  was  light  and  airy  and  the  work  was  not  hard,  and 
the  management  considerate  ;  but  as  to  the  children,  any  London 
doctor  or  any  woman  accustomed  to  the  care  of  children,  would  have 
thought  their  appearance  unhealthy  and  their  expression  of  face 
abnormal."!     Miss   Black  adds:    "Labor  in   childhood    inevitably 

*  See  also  the  Report  on  the  Employment  of  Children  in  the  Unitea  Kingdom^  by 
Constance  Smith  (British  Association  for  Labor  Legislation). 

\  Sweatea  Industry^  by  Miss  Clementina  Black,  p.  122. 
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means,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  decadence  in  early  manhood  or 
womanhood  ;  and  the  prevalence  of  it  among  ourselves  is  perhaps 
the  most  serious  of  national  dangers.  It  is  an  example  of  that  most 
cruel  form  of  improvidence  described  by  the  French  proverb  as 
'  eating  our  wheat  as  grass.' " 

Bradford,  a  pioneer  town  as  regards  its  admirable  arrangements 
for  the  scientific  feeding  of  the  necessitous  children  at  school,  is 
one  of  the  principal  offenders  in  the  sin  of  the  half  time  system. 

Miss  Adler,  a  member  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the 
L.C.C.  and  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Committee  on  Wage-earning  Children, 
recently  made  personal  enquiries  at  two  manufacturing  centres  in 
the  north  of  England,  one  having  over  5,000  half  timers,  the  other 
800.  She  said  the  appearance  of  the  children  was  sickly  and 
pallid  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  processes  of  cotton  and  wool  spinning 
have  to  be  carried  on  in  a  humid  and  warm  temperature.  All 
authorities  whom  Miss  Adler  interviewed  stated  that  the  children 
lost  50  per  cent,  of  their  education  ;  and  she  added  that  "  teachers 
consider  their  whole  moral  tone  is  lowered,  and  that  there  is  a 
visible  deterioration  which  is  most  heart-breaking."* 

Is  there  any  plea  that  can  be  urged  for  the  continuation  of  such  a 
system  ?  Yes,  there  is.  This  is  what  the  Right  Hon.  H.  O.  Arnold- 
Foster  (late  Secretary  of  State  for  War),  writes  by  way  of  opposing 
Socialist  reform  :  "  The  great  cotton  industry  of  Lancashire,  the 
wool  and  worsted  industry  of  Yorkshire,  and  many  other  industries 
in  a  less  degree,  are  at  i/ie  present  time  dependent  on  Child  Labor''''  ; 
and  he  gives,  as  a  plea  for  its  justification  and  absolute  necessity — 
exactly  as  Nassau  Senior  did  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  :  "  The 
minute  margins  of  profit  and  loss  "  owing  to  competition  ;  adding  : 
*'The  fierce  competition  of  the  world,  especially  in  those  countries 
in  which  Child  Labor  and  long  hours  are  prevalent,  has  to  be  met."f 
No  statement  could  be  more  condemnatory  of  our  present  social 
system  based  on  competition. 

Inspectors,  managers,  teachers,  members  of  education  committees 
are  agreed  as  to  the  evils  resulting  from  children  working  during  the 
years  that  they  attend  school.  Nor  do  the  parents'  necessities 
compel  such  child-slavery.  All  who  have  studied  this  question  testify 
that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  the  children  of  men  earning  good  wages  who 
are  sent  to  the  mills  as  early  as  the  law  allows,  in  order  to  gain  a 
mere  pittance  of  2s.  6d.  for  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  hours  work  a 
week.  One  penny  an  hour  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages  for  a  half 
time  child  working  at  the  textile  trade  in  Yorkshire.  It  is  not  the 
very  poorest  parents  who  are  the  greatest  exploiters  of  their  children. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  all  these  children  and  their  work  come  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act  ;  and  that, 
accordingly,  their  lives  for  the  most  part  are  deliberately  regulated 
and  controlled  by  the  State. 


*  Chila  Workers  and  Wage  Earners^  by  Miss  Adler. 
t  English  Socialism  of  To-day^  by  the  Right  Hon.  H.  O.  Arnold-Foster,  pp.  99, 100. 
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Children  not  under  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act. 

As  regards  children  whose  work  does  not  come  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act,  and  therefore  escapes 
Government  inspection,  they  may  be  classed  as  those  employed 
(i)  in  shops,  or  by  shopkeepers  as  errand  boys  and  girls,  and  carriers  ; 
(2)  in  domestic  work  ;  (3)  in  street  trading  ;  (4)  in  agriculture  ;  and 
(5)  in  various  miscellaneous  industrial  employments  at  home  or 
abroad. 

The  Parliamentary  Committee  of  1903  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  were  in  England  alone  (apart  from  the  half  timers) 
200,000  children  thus  employed  as  wage  earners.  It  can  easily  be 
seen  how  such  uninspected  Child  Labor  may  be  exploited,  and  how 
extremely  difficult,  and,  in  many  cases,  how  impossible  it  is  to  super 
vize  and  prevent  its  abuse.* 

In  London  the  half  time  system  has  been  abolished,  but  there 
is  very  little  else  upon  which  the  Metropolis  can  be  congratulated 
as  regards  Child  Labor. 

Child  Labor  in  Domestic  Work. 

The  abuse  of  Child  Labor  in  ordinary  domestic  work  is  the  most 
difficult  of  all  to  control.  Miss  Bannatyne,  a  school  manager  and 
Acting  Warden  of  the  Women's  Settlement  at  Southwark,  stated 
before  the  Inter-Departmental  Committee  of  1903  that  children  are 
often  absent  from  school  one  or  two  days  a  week  on  account  of 
domestic  employment.  The  casual  labor  is  bad  for  the  boys' 
character,  and  the  long  hours  unfit  them  for  school  work.  The 
girls  suffer  from  drudgery  in  their  own  homes,  which  she  saw  no  way 
of  preventing.  But  if  the  half  days  could  be  prevented  and  the 
attendance  at  school  more  regularly  enforced,  she  believed  that 
whilst  much  Child  Labor  would  be  prevented  it  would  not  affect  the 
family  income  to  any  appreciable  extent.  Thus,  a  stricter  attend- 
ance must  be  enforced  at  school. 

"Ay!  There's  the  rub."  If  regular  attendance  at  school  were 
really  enforced,  the  parents,  knowing  the  law  could  not  be  evaded, 
would  accept  the  situation.  It  would  be  an  enormous  gain  all  round  ; 
first,  to  the  children,  who  are  now  overworked,  and  whose  education 
is  spoilt  by  irregular  attendance  ;  secondly,  to  the  managers  and 
teachers,  many  of  whom  are  unceasingly  worried  over  this  question  ; 
and  thirdly,  it  would  be  a  great  saving  of  expense,  as  a  large  staff 
of  attendance  officers  has  to  be  kept  under  our  present  system  to 
compel  the  parents  to  send  their  children  regularly  to  school. 

Even  in  the  special  schools  for  mentally  defective  children  in 
Bermondsey,the  writer  has  found  cases  of  girl  children  who  are  such 
pitiful  little  drudges  at  home  that  the  officer  of  the  N.S.P.C.C.  has 
had  to  be  sent  to  "  warn  "  the  parents,  with  the  result  that  the 
children  are  worked  less  hard,  but  only,  it  is  feared,  when  closely  super- 

*  The  Government  has  appointed  an  Inter-Departmental  Committee  to  enquire 
into  the  working  and  result  of  the  half  lime  system.  The  Trades  Union  Congress 
at  Nottingham  in  September,  1908,  passed  a  resolution  urging  its  abolition. 
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vized  by  the  officer.  Another  little  girl  in  a  special  school  gets  id. 
a  week  and  her  tea  for  going  after  school  to  help  a  neighbor  in 
domestic  work  and  nurse  the  baby.  (This  penny  she  deposits  regu- 
larly every  week  with  the  teacher  for  her  own  boot  fund). 

Of  play,  so  absolutely  essential  to  the  proper  physical  and  mental 
development  of  childhood,  many  of  these  children  have  next  to 
none.  They  are  old  before  their  time  and  incapable  of  joy,  and  are 
weighed  down  by  the  responsibility  of  life. 

Child  Wage-Earners  in  London  and  the  Provinces. 

Miss  Adler  gave  evidence  before  the  Inter-Departmental  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  School  Children  in  March,  1901.*  In  the 
summary  of  evidence  it  is  stated  that :  *'  For  the  purposes  of  the 
present  enquiry  Miss  Adler  had  caused  about  4,000  London  cases 
and  3,000  cases  in  the  provinces  to  be  investigated.  Those  employed 
are  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  children.  Miss  Adler 
put  in  very  voluminous  tables,  from  which  it  appeared  that  out  of 
107  London  schools  containing  42,097  children,  3,897  were  employed 
— 633  in  domestic  work,  136  as  barbers,  723  errand  boys  or  girls, 
1,227  in  shops,  341  milk  carriers,  386  street  hawkers,  451  in  other 
miscellaneous  employments.  Out  of  3,527  cases  in  which  the  hours 
were  clearly  specified,  2,652  worked  less  than  thirty  hours  a  week,  fifty- 
three  worked  over  fifty  hours  in  addition  to  school.  The  figures  show 
that  it  is  not  the  most  needy  parents  who  employ  the  children  exces- 
sively. Some  cases  are  very  extreme  ;  as,  for  instance,  a  girl  em- 
ployed sixty  hours  a  week  at  trouser-making.  Saturday  work  is  often 
excessive.  In  the  provinces  returns  were  collected  from  some  schools 
in  twelve  towns,  showing  out  of  67,865  children  that  3,049  were  em- 
ployed. The  nature  of  employment  and  hours  worked  were  much 
the  same  as  in  London,  and  many  cases  of  excessive  hours  were  to  be 
found.  In  London  the  street  traders  were  about  one-tenth  of  those 
employed.  In  the  provincial  towns  they  amounted  to  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  employed.  Of  the  employments,  domestic  work, 
that  is,  going  in  to  clean  knives  and  boots,  is  the  least  harmful. 
Street  selling  is  always  bad." 

Wage-Earning  Children  in  Hoxton  and  Bermondsey. 

In  March  (1908)  the  writer  accompanied  Miss  Adler  in  her  in- 
spection of  wage-earning  children  at  a  boys'  school  in  Hoxton  and  at 
a  girls'  school  in  Bermondsey.  They  found  15  per  cent,  of  the  boys 
in  the  Hoxton  school  were  wage  earners.  They  were  employed  as 
errand  boys  to  take  out  bottles,  parcels  and  papers  ;  at  a  tea  shop,  at 
a  coal  shop,  at  an  upholsterer's,  at  a  barber's.  As  street  sellers  they 
sold  laces,  salt,  pot-herbs,  vegetables,  blacking.  One  "  picked  over 
green  stuff"  for  a  greengrocer  ;  one  ran  errands  for  a  maker  of 
doll's  arms  ;  one  looked  after  a  crippled  boy  ;  one  helped  at  a  whelk 
and  mussel  stall ;  one  made  capsules,  one  cardboard  boxes,  one  sticks  ; 
whilst  one  covered  steels. 

*  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Inter-Departmental  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment of  School  Children  in  1901,  pp.  viii.  and  70-73. 
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At  the  girls'  school  in  Bermondsey  some  ran  errands,  some 
minded  neighbor's  babies,  some  sold  vegetables  in  the  streets,  or 
helped  at  coster  stalls,  some  played  with  neighbors'  children,  some 
sold  alone  in  the  streets,  which  is  illegal.  The  boys'  occupations 
are  the  most  varied  and  interesting.  Those  of  the  girls'  are  often 
very  heavy,  tiring  and  dreary.  *'  Bright  girls,"  Miss  Clementina 
Black  truly  says,  "  are  put  to  work  far  too  soon,  and  they  become 
apathetic,  listless  women  at  thirty-five  who  might  be  fifty." 

Mrs.  Hogg's  Report. 

Nine  years  have  passed  since  the  evils  of  Child  Labor  were 
brought  oflRcially  to  the  notice  of  our  rulers,  and  that  by  a  woman. 
Mrs.  F.  G.  Hogg  (Secretary  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the 
Women's  Industrial  Council),  made  a  special  study  of  the  subject  and 
organized  a  deputation  to  Sir  John  Gorst,  then  Vice-President  of 
Committee  on  Education,  respecting  it.  A  Parliamentary  enquiry 
was  instituted,  and  the  facts  brought  to  light  were  so  terrible  and  un- 
expected that  Sir  John  Gorst  in  the  House  of  Commons  called 
it  "  a  perfectly  sickening  document  which  threw  a  lurid  light  upon 
the  social  conditions  of  a  large  part  of  the  population."  One 
manager  stated  :  "  Without  exaggeration  I  can  truthfully  assert  that 
there  are  to-day  in  our  National  and  Board  schools  thousands  of 
little  white  slaves." 

This  Parliamentary  report  stated  that  144,000  boys  and  34,000 
girls  worked  regularly  for  money  out  of  school  hours,  but  nothing 
was  said  of  casual  or  seasonal  work.  Of  the  children  regularly  at 
work,  131  were  under  six  years  of  age,  1,120  between  six  and  seven, 
4,211  between  seven  and  eight,  11,027  between  eight  and  nine,  and 
22,131  between  nine  and  ten.  One  little  boy  peeled  onions  twenty 
hours  a  week  for  8d.  a  week.  A  milk  boy  received  2s.  a  week  for 
twenty-eight  hours  labor  a  week — less  than  id.  an  hour.  One  boy 
received  6d.  for  twenty  hours  work  a  week.  A  little  boy  engaged 
in  pea-picking  received  3d.  a  week.  A  little  girl  under  six  carried 
milk  for  thirty-five  hours  a  week  for  her  parents,  and  earned  no 
wages.  Another  under  six  was  a  nurse  girl  who  worked  for  twenty- 
nine  hours  a  week  for  2d.  and  her  food.  A  boy  of  ten  worked 
seventy-two  hours  a  week  for  a  farmer  for  3s.  A  newspaper  boy 
worked  100  hours  a  week,  including  Sundays  (over  fourteen  hours  a 
day),  and  received  3s.  6d.  a  week  and  his  meals.  One  girl  of  twelve 
was  employed  before,  between  and  after  school  for  six  and  a  half 
hours  a  day  for^d.  a  week.  Another  girl  of  twelve  got  gd.  a  week 
and  her  food  for  carrying  out  parcels  for  six  and  a  half  hours  daily 
during  the  intervals  when  she  was  not  at  school.  A  greengrocer's 
boy  of  twelve  started  for  the  London  market  every  day  at  2.30  a.m. 
He  returned  at  9.30  a.m.  and  then  went  to  school  ! 

One  would  have  thought  that  after  such  revelations  as  these 
were  oflficially  made  known  to  Parliament  it  would  have  bestirred 
itself  to  remedy  the  evil.     But  the  usual  delays  occurred. 

The  Inter-Departmental  Committee  on  the  Employment  of 
School    Children,  formed  in   1901,   represented  three  of  the  great 
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Departments  of  State — the  Home  OflBce,  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  the  Board  of  Trade.  As  a  result  of  this,  in  1902,  a  Bill  to  i 
deal  with  Child  Employment  was  introduced,  but,  as  Sir  John  Gorst  J 
says,*  "  was  not  proceeded  with,  the  time  of  Parliaments  being 
occupied  with  subjects  more  interesting  to  the  governing  classes.  It 
was  introduced  again  in  1903,  and,  by  great  good  luck,  became  law 
on  January  ist,  1904  ;  but  in  1906,  in  most  places,  in  spite  of  the 
Act  of  January  ist,  1904,  the  deliverance  of  over-worked  children 
is  still  a  long  way  off.  The  local  authorities  belong,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  to  the  governing  class,  and  are  not  much  under  the  influence 
of  working-class  opinion." 

The  Need  for  a  Socialist  Party. 

Sir  John  Gorst  winds  up  his  chapter  on  "  Overworked  Children  " 
thus  ;  "  The  story  of  this  attempt  at  reform  illustrates  the  impotence 
which  threatens  our  social  system,  and  the  incapacity  of  the  govern- 
ing classes  to  carry  out  the  simplest  measure  of  social  reform,  even 
one  which  does  not  affect  their  interests,  and  on  the  necessity  for 
which  they  themselves  are  agreed.  It  seems  to  justify  the  people 
in  revolting  against  the  parties  into  which  the  governing  classes  have 
divided  themselves,  in  forming  independent  labor  parties  and  in 
endeavouring  to  take  the  regulation  of  Society  into  their  own  hands. 
The  present  holders  of  power,  according  to  the  view  of  the  rising 
party  of  the  people,  have  had  their  opportunity  ;  they  have  failed 
to  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  the  carrying  out  of  necessary  reforms 
must  now  pass  into  other  hands."  Moreover,  as  Sir  John  Gorst  adds  : 
"  Had  the  counsels  of  women  been  more  sought  after  and  attended  j 
to,  many  of  the  lamentable  blunders  that  men  have  made  in  the  ^ 
treatment  of  children  would  have  been  avoided." 

Bye-Laws  to  be  Framed  by  Local  Bodies  under  Act 

of  1903. 

After  all  these  delays,  the  Employment  of  Children  Act  of  1903 
conferred  powers  on  the  London  County  Council  and  the  councils 
of  other  counties  and  boroughs  to  frame  bye-laws  to  regulate  Child 
Labor.  Mrs.  Alden,  M.D.,  states  :f  "  The  Act  contains  regulations 
which,  if  they  were  enforced,  would  have  great  value.  The  failure  to 
enforce  the  regulations  is  due  largely  to  the  laxity  of  local  authorities, 
who  have  neglected  to  frame  bye-laws,  and  who  have  failed  in  some 
cases  to  put  into  operation  even  the  statutory  provision  of  the  Act." 

Bye-laws  were  framed  by  the  London  County  Council  in  1905, 
but  only  now,  in  1908,  are  they  at  length  to  be  enforced.  The 
employment  of  children  under  eleven  is  forbidden.  If  attend- 
ing school,  children  are  only  to  be  employed  in  industrial  work  at 
home  between  5  p.m.  and  8  p.m.,  or  on  other  days  between  9  a.m. 
and  12  noon,  and  between  5  p.m.  and  8  p.m.,  or  on  Sundays.  Three 
and  a  half  hours  are  to  be  the  maximum  of  work  if  attending  school, 
and  eight   hours  a  day  when  the  school  is  not  open.     If  attending 

*   The  Children  of  the  Nation^  by  Sir  John  Gorst. 
t  Child  Life  and  Labor ^  by  Mrs.  Alden,  M.D.,  p.  IIO. 
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school  they  are  not  to  be  employed  outside  the  home  between  8  a.m. 
and  5  p.m.,  or  before  6  a.m.  or  after  8.30  p.m.  Street  trading  is 
regulated  for  all  children  under  sixteen.  Girls  under  that  age  are 
to  trade  only  when  accompanied  by  a  parent  or  guardian.  Boys 
under  sixteen  are  to  wear  on  the  right  arm  a  badge  provided  by  the 
Council.  On  Sundays  children  are  not  to  be  employed  for  more 
than  three  hours  and  between  the  hours  of  7  a.m.  and  i  p.m. 

But  the  enforcement  needs  more  officers  than  are  at  present  em- 
ployed. A  school  attendance  officer  recently  told  the  writer  that  in 
addition  to  his  ordinary  visiting  (he  has  3,200  children  to  look  after), 
owing  to  these  bye-laws,  he  has  to  be  out  in  the  streets  until  mid- 
night on  Saturdays  in  order  to  prevent  children  being  employed 
beyond  the  legal  hour — 8  p.m.  in  the  winter  and  9  p.m.  in  the 
summer  months. 

In  a  return  to  the  House  of  Commons  dated  June  25th,  1907,  it 
is  stated  only  sixty-six  local  authorities  in  England  and  Wales  (out 
of  more  than  300),  twenty-six  in  Scotland  and  five  in  Ireland  had 
framed  bye-laws. 

The  Prevention  of  Cruelty  Acts. 

The  Act  of  1894,  among  other  useful  provisions  for  the  protection 
of  children,  made  their  employment  in  theatres  or  other  places  of 
entertainment  conditional  on  the  obtaining  of  a  magistrate's  licence, 
to  be  granted  only  when  the  magistrate  is  satisfied  that  the  child  is 
physically  fit  for  the  work  and  that  proper  provision  has  been  made 
for  its  health  and  kind  treatment.  This  Act  has  been  amended  and 
extended  in  the  Act  of  1904  and  the  Children's  Act,  1908.  The 
dangerous  training  of  acrobats  is  subject  to  regulation. 

The  Education  (Provision  of  Meals)  Act,  1906-7. 

This  Act  authorizes  the  levying  of  a  halfpenny  rate,  if  necessary, 
for  the  feeding  of  necessitous  children,  by  any  county,  borough,  or 
urban  district  council  in  England  and  Wales  which  is  an  education 
authority  under  the  Education  Acts  of  1902-3.  The  Act,  being  per- 
missive, has,  in  London,  lamentably  missed  fire  so  far.  Although 
members  of  the  London  County  Council  were  moved  to  tears  in  the 
autumn  of  1007  by  Mr.  Crooks'  eloquent  speech  on  behalf  of  the 
feeding  of  poor  children,  a  majority  of  them  voted  against  the  levy- 
ing of  the  halfpenny  rate  to  buy  food,  for  fear  of  placing  additional 
burdens  on  the  ratepayers.  The  London  County  Council,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  feeding  of  necessitous  children,  contents  itself  with  co- 
operating with  private  agencies  and  charitable  societies,  which  are, 
in  many  cases,  far  from  satisfactory.  In  Bermondsey  the  children 
have  often  to  be  given  a  penny  by  the  head  teacher  and  sent  to  the 
cook  shops,  as  no  provision  can  be  made  for  them  at  the  schools.  The 
food  provided  by  the  caterers  is  often  most  unsuitable  for  children, 
especially  for  those  who  have  delicate  stomachs.  Even  if  parents  are 
able  to  provide  food  for  their  children  in  the  slum  districts,  it  is  often 
of  the  most  unwholesome  kind,  such  as  fried  fish  (bought  cold),  eels, 
meat  pies,  coarse  parts  of  meat  (especially  pork),  bloaters,  cheap  jam 
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and  bread,  vinegar  and  pickles,  whilst  tea  is  a  universal  drink.  (The 
tea  being  more  of  the  nature  of  a  "stew"  can  hardly  be  called  tea 
at  all.)  Milk  porridge,  bread  and  milk,  and  milk  puddings  are 
almost  unheard  of,  whilst  maccaroni  is  unknown.  The  children's 
taste  is  vitiated  by  the  strong  flavored  viands  which  they  are  given  ; 
and  at  first  it  is  often  difficult  to  get  them  to  eat  food  suitable  for 
their  age  and  delicacy.  Children  fed  at  home  are  not  infrequently 
sick  over  their  desks  in  school.  It  is,  of  course,  far  easier  for  many 
parents  to  buy  cooked  food  than  to  cook  in  their  own  poor  rooms, 
with  an  impossible  firegrate,  no  oven,  no  water  supply,  no  sink,  and 
no  dustbin  for  vegetable  refuse.  To  cater  properly  for  the  children, 
a  system  such  as  that  prevailing  in  Bradford  must  be  organized. 
In  the  matter  of  feeding  the  children  England  expects  every  city  to 
do  its  duty  at  least  as  well  as  Bradford. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Inter-Departmental  Committee  on  Physical 
Deterioration  in  1904,  Dr.  Eichholz,  one  of  H.M.  Inspectors  of 
Schools,  estimated  the  number  of  underfed  children  in  London  at 
122,000,  or  16  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

Up  and  down  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  at  least  as  many 
children  at  school  hungry  as  in  London.  Dr.  W.  L.  Mackenzie, 
Medical  Member  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland,  said 
that  in  the  slums  of  Edinburgh  a  large  proportion  of  children  were 
half  starved.  Dr.  Kelly,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Ross,  stated  in 
1904  that  in  the  South  of  Ireland  it  was  commonly  the  case  that 
children  came  to  school  underfed. 

Medical  Inspection  under  Section  13  of  Act  of  1906-7. 

This  Act  provides  for  the  medical  inspection  of  all  school  children. 
But  though  medical  inspection  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  it  is  of 
little  use  without  medical  treatment  and  proper  feeding.  It  is 
believed  that  half  the  children  in  the  mentally  defective  schools  are 
thus  defective,  or  backward,  owing  to  improper  feeding  or  semi- 
starvation.  Their  brains  are  anaemic,  their  eyes  are  often  sore,  their 
ears  deaf,  their  teeth  ache,  their  heads  and  bodies  are  verminous. 
Such  children,  when  grown  up,  swell  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed 
and  unfit,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  scientific  feeding  of 
school  children  is  undertaken. 

There  is  no  more  instructive  reading  respecting  the  physique  of 
children  than  the  Report  by  Dr.  W.  Leslie  Mackenzie  and  Captain 
A.  Foster  on  a  Collection  of  Statistics  as  to  Physical  Condition  of 
Children  attending  the  Public  Schools  of  the  School  Board  of  Glasgow^ 
which  was  issued  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department. 

This  Report  gives  the  results  of  the  most  extensive  investigation 
ever  undertaken  in  Great  Britain  as  regards  the  physique  of  the 
children.  The  heights  and  weights  of  children  in  seventy-three 
schools  in  Glasgow  were  dealt  with.  Returns  were  obtained  for 
72,857  children  in  seventy-three  schools,  which  were  divided  into 
four  social  groups,  representing,  among  other  things,  the  distribution 
of  one,  two  and  three  or  more  roomed  homes. 

At  each  age  from  five  to  eighteen  the  weight  of  the  children  was 
found   to  be   uniformly  below  the  standard  of  the  average  of  the 
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population  as  ascertained  by  the  Anthropometrical  Committee  of 
the  British  Association.  Up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  the  children 
were  distinctly  below  the  standard. 

Boys  and  girls  in  Group  A,  the  poorest  districts,  fell  very  much 
below  the  anthropometric  standard.  At  the  age  of  ten  the  boys' 
average  weight  was  108  pounds  below  the  standard,  and  the 
average  height  2*9  inches  below.  At  thirteen  the  average  weight 
was  iri  pounds  below  the  standard,  the  average  height  3"i  inches 
below.     The  facts  were  practically  parallel  with  regard  to  the  girls. 

As  surely  as  boys  or  girls  came  from  Group  A,  the  one-roomed 
group,  the  children  were  always  on  an  average  distinctly  smaller  and 
lighter  than  the  children  from  the  two-roomed  group  ;  and  those  from 
the  two-roomed  group  were  smaller  and  lighter  than  children  from  the 
three-roomed  group  ;  and  those  from  the  three-roomed  group  than 
the  children  from  the  four-roomed  group.  The  Report  says  :  "  The 
numbers  examined  are  so  large,  and  the  results  are  so  uniform,  that 
only  one  conclusion  is  possible,  viz.,  that  the  poorest  child  suffers 
most  in  nutrition  and  growth.  It  cannot  be  an  accident  that  boys 
from  two-roomed  houses  should  be  117  pounds  lighter  on  an 
average  than  boys  from  four-roomed  houses  and  47  inches  smaller. 
Neither  is  it  an  accident  that  girls  from  one-roomed  houses  are,  on 
an  average,  14  pounds  lighter  and  5"3  inches  shorter  than  the  girls 
from  four-roomed  houses." 

Now,  many  of  these  undersized  children  are  employed  as  wage- 
earning  children.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  if  as  comprehensive  a 
report  were  made  of  children  in  London  as  in  Glasgow,  the  results 
would  be  equally  startling. 

Pernicious  Effects  of  Street  Trading. 

As  regards  street  trading,  all  the  witnesses  before  the  Inter- 
Departmental  Committee  and  all  inspectors,  managers,  members  of 
education  committees,  and  clergymen,  are  agreed  that  its  influence 
on  children  is  entirely  pernicious.  Mr.  Chilton  Thomas,  who  was 
for  ten  years  Hon.  Manager  of  Father  Berry's  Roman  Catholic 
Homes  at  Liverpool,  stated  :  "  The  more  we  have  to  do  with  street 
trading,  the  more  baneful  we  find  it.  Would  that  it  could  be 
abolished.  I  do  think  the  street  trader  is  such  a  social  leper  that  he 
ought  to  be  kept  quite  apart  from  the  errand  boy  who  has  some  sort 
of  trade  for  his  after  life."  In  1892,  Mr.  Chilton  Thomas  said  they 
had  a  home  for  these  street  trading  boys.  He  had  3,000  of  them 
pass  through  his  -hands  ;  but  they  had  to  shut  up  the  home,  as  they 
found  it  did  not  do  the  boys  a  bit  of  good  without  regulations  by 
the  City  Council  (now  in  force  in  a  measure),  and  without  the  care 
of  parents  or  guardians.  He  also  said  the  hours  of  labor  on  Saturday 
were  terrible. 

As  regards  street  trading  for  girls,  Miss  Florence  Melly,  formerly 
a  member  of  the  Liverpool  School  Board,  stated  :  "  Our  day  indus- 
trial evidence  would  go  to  this,  that  no  girl  remains  good  after  four- 
teen years  of  age  who  has  had  street  trading.  'Chip  girls'  and 
'step  girls'  should  be  included,  as  they  go  from  house  to  house  and 
come  in  contact  with  anyone  who  opens  the  door." 
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Mr.  Alderman  Watts,  Chairman  of  the -Sub-Committee  of  the 
Watch  Committee  of  Liverpool,  said  :  "  To  have  a  pleasant  looking 
child  in  the  streets  is  flying  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  possible 
danger.  I  have  a  strong  opinion  that  if  girls  are  kept  out  of  the 
way  of  temptation  during  the  earlier  period  of  their  lives,  they  will 
grow  up  respectable  women  ;  but  if  the  temptation  is  thrown  in 
their  way,  as  it  must  be  in  the  street,  the  danger  is  very  great 
indeed.  Liverpool  a  few  years  ago  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  worst 
cities  in  this  respect — as  bad  as  London,  in  fact^but  you  will  not 
find  it  here  now.  The  death  rate,"  Alderman  Watts  continued, 
"  amongst  children  is  abnormal  and  awful.  Children  cannot  be 
exposed  in  the  streets  or  elsewhere  without  very  serious  danger  to 
their  lives.     Nine  out  of  ten  of  little  girls  are  of  delicate  frame." 

Mr.  Alderman  Rawson,  Chairman  of  the  Watch  Committee  of 
Manchester  City  Council,  said  :  "  We  are  quite  certain  that  the 
trading  by  girls  in  the  streets  leads  to  loose  life.  We  have  illustra- 
tions to  that  effect  of  a  very  painful  character.  The  selling  of  news- 
papers and  matches  by  girls  in  the  streets  is  often  a  mere  cloak  for 
solicitation.  There  are  girls  that  come  from  homes  so  bad,  from 
parents  so  dissolute,  that  we  believe  the  selling  is  simply  a  pretence, 
and  that  parents  send  them  out  knowing  it  is  a  pretence." 

So  much  for  the  efficacy  of  parental  control,  guidance,  and  care 
under  certain  conditions  of  life.  All  the  Councils  of  Liverpool, 
Nottingham,  Birmingham,  and  Manchester  were  in  favor  of  the 
total  prohibition  of  street  trading  for  girls. 

But  why  only  for  girls  ?  Sir  Lambert  Ormsby,  President  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Dublin,  bore  witness  before  the  Inter- 
Departmental  Committee  on  Physical  Deterioration  in  1904  to  the 
miserable  physique  of  the  little  street  traders  in  Dublin  and  the 
frequent  cases  of  pneumonia  among  them  in  the  children's  hospital, 
the  death  rate  being  quite  abnormal.*  And  there  is  a  concensus  of 
opinion  that  it  is  from  street  trading  boys  that  spring  most  of  the 
unemployed,  the  casuals,  the  loafers,  the  gamblers,  and  many  others 
who  form  the  most  difficult  problems  of  modern  society. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  found  that  child  labor  and  unskilled  labor 
go  hand  in  hand.  For,  in  the  first  place,  child  labor  is  itself  unskilled 
labor,  and  unskilled  labor  of  a  kind  very  attractive  to  certain 
employers.  It  is  cheap ;  fresh  supplies  are  always  ready  to  hand ; 
and,  most  important  of  all,  it  is  intelligent  unskilled  labor,  at  any 
rate  until  the  training  of  the  school  has  lost  its  effect.  Secondly,  it 
leads  to  a  supply  of  unintelligent  unskilled  labor.  The  child  who  is 
working  cannot  be  learning,  and  the  child  whose  mental  develop- 
ment is  checked  is  the  child  who  becomes  in  later  years  the  laborer 
too  stupid  to  employ  except  at  the  lowest  wages.  Finally,  even  if 
he  could  escape  from  this  dreary  fate,  he  has  no  desire  to  do  so. 
The  bent  has  been  given  to  his  tastes  ;  he  has  been  taught  to  regard 
earnings,  and  not  prospects,  as  his  sole  goal  in  life,  and  to  sacrifice 
the  last  for  the  sake  of  the  first,  f 

*  Juvenile  Wage  Earners  and  their  Work,  by  Miss  Adler,  p.  4. 
t  See  The  Town  Child,  by  Reginald  Bray,  L.C.C. 
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As  regards  the  general  employment  of  children,  the  Head  Master 
of  the  Anglesea  Place  Board  School  of  Bristol  declared  that  the 
evils  of  employment  have  shown  themselves  over  and  over  again  in 
the  following  ways : — 

1.  The  boys  are  often  late  for  school,  some  habitually  so. 

2.  They  come  to  school  utterly  worn  out. 

3.  There  is  a  grave  moral  deterioration. 

4.  Their  mental  power  is  diminished.     It  is  very  rarely  a 

wage-earning  boy  does  his  school  work  well.  The 
injury  done  to  children  is  very  great.* 

In  the  Michael  Faraday  School  in  Walworth,  Mr.  Marshall 
Jackman  said  that,  out  of  227  wage-earning  boys  in  his  school,  only 
61  were  in  really  good  health.  Dr.  Thomas,  the  Medical  Officer  of 
the  L.C.C.,  examined  2,000  children  in  schools,  and  he  found  that, 
out  of  384  wage-earning  boys,  233  showed  signs  of  fatigue,  140  were 
ansemic,  131  had  nerve  signs,  63  per  cent,  showed  nerve  strain,  64 
were  suffering  from  deformities  from  the  carrying  of  heavy  weights, 
51  had  severe  heart  signs,  27  had  severe  heart  affection,  and  72  per 
cent,  of  barbers'  boys  were  anaemic,  t 

Mrs.  Pankhurst,  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Manchester  School 
Board  and  member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  stated  that  wage- 
earning  by  children  was  "  demoralizing,"  and  that  "  it  would  be 
distinctly  an  advantage  to  the  parents  in  the  long  run  that  the 
children  should  be  withdrawn  from  these  employments.  The  more 
intelligent  artizan  does  not  believe  in  sending  out  his  children  to 
work  for  wages It  competes  with  adult  labor." 

Child   Labor  in  Agriculture. 

In  the  agricultural  districts  the  attendance  at  school  is  constantly 
evaded.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  local  magistrates  and  county 
councillors  are  landlords  or  farmers,  who  must  have  cheap  labor, 
even  at  the  expense  of  the  children's  well-being.  The  children  are 
employed  in  milking  and  tending  cattle,  in  picking  up  stones  off 
the  land,  in  weeding,  in  picking  strawberries  (often  at  3  a.m.  in  the 
season  in  all  weathers),  in  hop  picking,  and  in  minding  and  leading 
horses.  The  work  is  extremely  fatiguing.  There  is  still  in  this 
twentieth  century  a  wearing  struggle  between  the  educationist  and 
the  child  exploiters,  although  it  is  not  as  bad  as  it  used  to  be.  In 
certain  country  districts  75  per  cent,  of  attendances — instead  of 
95  per  cent. — is  still  considered  high. 

''The  Childrens'  Act  of  1908. 

But  there  are  signs  everywhere  now  of  the  awakening  of  the 
public  conscience  to  the  infamy  of  Child  Labor.  Although  this  Act 
does  not  deal  directly  with  the  labor  question,  there  are,  under  it,  to 
be  established  Juvenile  Courts,  in  which  all  charges  concerning  the 
welfare  of  children  will  be  heard,  including  applications  for  committal 
to  industrial  schools  and  reformatories. 

*  Report  of  Inter-Departmental  Committee,  Appendix  No.  32. 
f  Barbers'  shops  in  London  are  now,  by  bye-law,  barred  to  boy  workers. 
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The   Immediate  Reforms  to  Work  for. 

The  evils  disclosed  are  grave.  Leaving  aside  for  the  moment  all 
schemes  of  social  reconstruction,  what  immediately  practicable  reforms 
will  bring  prompt,  if  only  partial,  remedies  ?  There  is  a  vast 
amount  to  be  done  by  mere  administration  of  the  existing  law.  It 
may  safely  be  said  that  no  local  authority  yet  makes  anything  like 
full  use  of  its  powers  under  the  Education  Acts,  the  Shop  Hours 
Acts,  the  Children's  Act,  etc.  An  enormous  amount  of  good  would 
result  if  members  of  education  committees  and  of  town  or  county 
councils  could  be  induced  merely  to  put  the  existing  laws  fully  in 
operation.  ^  But  amendments  of  the  law  are  urgently  required.  In 
agreement  with  practically  all  those  who  have  studied  the  question, 
we  recommend  : — 

1.  That  for  children  under  five  for  whom  adequate  home  care  is 

not  available,  there  should  be  a  sufficient  provision  of 
small  day  nurseries,  under  the  administration  of  the  local 
health  authority,  where  these  infants  can  remain  all  day, 
either  gratuitously  or  at  fees  representing  only  the  cost  of 
the  food  supplied. 

2.  That  attendance  at  school  of  all  children  between  five  and 

fourteen  be  rigorously  enforced  (the  poorest  parents  being 
adequately  assisted  to  enable  them  to  let  their  children 
attend),  an  adequate  supply  of  suitable  efficient  schools 
being  everywhere  provided  under  due  public  control, 
including  special  schools  for  sub-normal  children  of  various 
kinds,  "  open-air  "  schools  and  vacation  schools. 

3.  That  children  in  attendance  at  school  be  not  permitted  to  be 

employed  for  hire  under  any  pretence  whatever. 

4.  That  in  order  to  ensure  the  welfare  of  the  coming  generation 

of  citizens  the  responsibility  for  the  care  and  maintenance 
of  children  of  school  age,  being  destitute,  be  transferred 
from  the  Poor  Law  to  the  local  education  authorities. 

5.  That    it    be    made   obligatory    upon    the    local    education 

authorities  to  organize  throughout  the  whole  year  a 
system  of  providing,  at  the  expense  of  the  rates  and  under 
direct  public  control,  suitable  meals  of  a  simple  kind  for 
all  children  found  at  school  in  an  underfed  condition  ; 
such  meals  to  be  provided  under  skilled  and  salaried 
supervision  with  the  amenities  of  civilization. 

6.  That  it  should  be  made  obligatory  for  every  public  elementary 

school  to  have  attached  to  it  a  "  Children's  Care  Com- 
mittee "  of  members  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  take 
cognizance  of  every  child  attending  school  in  a  neglected 
or  necessitous  condition  ;  to  visit  its  home  and  discover 
what  is  amiss  ;  to  afford  such  friendly  help  as  may  be 
required  ;  and  to  bring  to  light  any  cases  of  ill-treatment 
which  call  for  criminal  prosecution. 
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7.  That  in  all  cases  in  which  a  child  is  provided  for  by  what  is 

now  Poor  Law  relief,  reports  should  be  obtained  upon 
its  adequacy  and  the  character  of  the  home  ;  and  that 
where  it  is  not  considered  expedient  to  grant  to  the 
parent  enough  for  the  full  maintenance  of  the  child,  or 
where  the  child  is  found,  in  fact,  to  be  suffering  from  lack 
of  nourishment  or  lack  of  care,  the  child  be  sent  to  a  day 
industrial  school,  where  it  will  receive  meals  and  care 
during  the  whole  day. 

8.  That  where  it  is  found  that  the  parents  are  of  such  vicious 

life  and  character  as  to  be  wholly  unfit  to  have  the  care 
of  children,  the  guilty  parents  should  be  criminally 
prosecuted  for  their  neglect,  and  the  children  sent  to  resi- 
dential schools,  so  as  to  secure  their  proper  upbringing. 

9.  That  the  minimum  age  at  which  children   may  leave  school 

to  be  employed  in  industry  at  all  be  raised  at  once  to 
fourteen,  and  as  soon  as  possible  to  fifteen  (as  in  Switzer- 
land). 

10.  That  in  view  of  the  need  of  securing  effective  technical  and 

domestic  training  for  all  boys  and  girls,  the  "  half  time  " 
provisions  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts  be  ex- 
tended for  all  industries  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen,  no  boy 
or  girl  under  eighteen  being  allowed  to  be  employed  in 
industry  for  more  than  thirty  hours  per  week. 

11.  That  provision  be  made   for  the  compulsory  attendance  of 

boys  and  girls  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  at  technical 
institutes  for  a  combined  course  of  physical  training, 
technical  education  and  continuation  classes,  absorbing 
the  thirty  hours  per  week  which  they  will  no  longer  give 
to  their  employers. 
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SOSIALAETH    a'r    EgLWYSI. 

Anherchiad  a  draddodwyd  yng  Nghapel  y  Bedyddwyr,  Forest 
Hill,  Llundain,  i  Gymdeithasfa  Bedyddwyr  Llundain,  ar 
Y  30AIN.  o  Fehefin,  1908,  gan  John  Clifford,  M.A.,  D.D. 
Adargreffir,  drwy  ganiatad,  o'r  "Westbourne  Park 
Record." 

Fe  gofir  iV  gair  *'  Sosialaeth  "  ddod  i  arferiad  oddeutuV  flwyddyn 
1835 — ychydig  dros  ddeng  mlynedd  a  thrigain  yn  ol — fel  disgrifiad  o 
ymdrechion  dewrfrydig  a  hunan  aberthol  Robert  Owen  i  wella 
sefyllfa  gymdeithasol  a  theuluol  gweithwyr  y  wlad  hon.  Disgrifiad 
ydoedd  o  ymgais  i  ddileu  amodau  a  dulliau  ffyrnig  a  dinistriol 
cystadleuaeth  yn  y  bywyd  gweithiol,  drwy  gyciiwyn  symudiad  o 
gydweithrediad  a  threfn,  wedi  ei  sylfaenu  ar  gyfiawnder,  a'i  amcan  i 
hyrwyddo  lies  y  cyffredin. 

Symudiad  yw  Sosialaeth, — nid  damcaniaeth,  neu  res  o  ddam- 
caniaethau,  ydyw  yn  unig.  Y  mae  o'r  pwysigrwydd  mwyaf  inni 
edrych  ami  yn  y  goleuni  hwn,  fel  na  bo  i  ni  gael  ein  dyrysu  gan  yr 
amrywiol  syniadau  fu'n  ceisio  Uechu  o  dan  gysgod  yr  enw  "  Sosial- 
aeth," na'n  cam  arwain  gan  fFug  ddadleuon  a  breuddwydion 
gwylltion  rhai  o'i  phleidwyr,  na'n  dallu  gan  ragfarn  a  chelwyddau 
rhai  o'i  gwrthwynebwyr. 

Yn  flaenaf,  symudiad  yn  y  Wladwriaeth  ydyw,  yr  un  modd  ag  y 
mae  "  Newyddiaeth  "  (Modernism)  yn  symudiad  yn  Eglwys  Rufain, 
neu  fel  yr  oedd  Puseyaeth  yn  symudiad  yn  Eglwys  Loegr,  yn 
dechreu  oddeutu'r  un  amser  a  Sosialaeth,  neu  fel  yr  oedd  yr 
Adfywiad  Efengylaidd  yn  symudiad  crefyddol  yn  y  ddeunawfed 
ganrif.  Yn  ei  hanfod,  dyma  fu  Sosialaeth,  ac  fel  y  cyfryw  y  dylid  ei 
barnu,— 3/^/  symudiad^  gogwydd^  atnlygiad  0  ysbryd  mewnol  y  ddynoU 
iaeth  yn  ymwthio  ^mlaen  tud'i gyrchnod  rhag-benodedig  ei  huti. 

Yn  awr,  y  mae  gan  Sosialaeth,  fel  symudiad,  ei  drychfeddwl 
llywodraethol  a'i  dull  ymarferol  o  weithio,  ond  yr  elfen  fywiol  ynddi 
yw  ei  hysbryd.  Ysbryd  cyfiawnder  a  chariad  yw  Sosialaeth,  ysbryd 
cydymdeimlad  eang  ac  ewyllys  da  tuag  at  bawb,  ysbryd  cyfeill- 
garwch  a  charedigrwydd  cyffredinol,  ysbryd  gwasanaethu  ereill  yn 
He  ceisio  hunan  les.  Dywed  H.  G.  Wells,  yn  y  llyfr  tra  goleu  a 
chyfoethog  hwnjiw  o'i  eiddo,  " Bydoedd  Newydd  yn  lle'r  Hen": 
"  Y  mae  Sosialaeth,  fel  y  deallir  hi  gennyf,  yn  gwrs  mawr  meddyliol, 
yn  ddatblygiad  dymuniadau  a  syniadau  sy'n  cymeryd  y  ffurf  o 
gynllun, — cynllun  i  ail  lunio  cymdeithas  ddynol  ar  linellau  newydd  a 
gwell."  Y  mae  felly ;  ond  y  mae'n  fwy  na  hynny.  Y  mae'n 
ymgais  foesol  a  chrefyddol,  yn  tarddu  o  enaid  y  ddynoliaeth,  i 
dynnu  i  lawr  dywysogaethau  a  meddiannau,  a  drygioni  ysbrydol 
mewn  uchel  leoedd,  a  dwyn  hoU  feddyliau  dyn  yn  rhwym  i  ufuddhau 
i  ddysgeidiaeth  ac  ysbryd  lesu  Grist,  Gwaredwr  ac  Arweinydd 
dynion. 


Ond  tra  nad  oes  dim  amheuaeth  ynghylch  ysbryd  Sosialaeth,  nid 
yw  ei  drychfeddwl  ymarferol  mor  hawdd  cael  gafael  arno,  a'i  osod 
allan  yn  eglur.  Mae'n  rhy  gynnar  yn  hanes  y  symudiad,  ac  y  mae 
datblygiad  y  drychfeddwl  Sosialaidd  yn  rhy  ieuanc,  i  ni  fedru  ei 
ddiffinio  yn  fanwl  a  chyfiawn.  Mwy  na  hynny,  cymer  y  drychfeddwl 
ei  fFurf  wleidyddol  oddiwrth  amgylchiadau'r  wlad  y  bydd  ynddi,  ac 
felly  cawn  un  amlygiad  ohono  yn  yr  Almaen,  un  arall  yn  Ffrainc,  ac 
un  arall  ym  Mhrydain.  Mae'r  "  Encyclopaedia  of  Social  Reform," 
sydd  newydd  ei  gyhoeddi,  ar  ol  difynnu  rhes  faith  o  ddiffiniadau  o 
weithiau  gwahanol  awduron,  yn  symio  i  fyny  yr  oil  y  cytunant  arno, 
fel  hyn  :  "Gellir  dweyd  fod  Sosialaeth  yn  golygu  cyd-berchenogaeth 
0  holl  foddiannau  cynhyrchu  gan  y  hohl  yn  byw  o  dan  gyfundrefn 
werinol,  a'u  gweithio  ar  linellau  cydweithiol  er  budd  cyfFredinol 
pawb,  yn  ol  rheolau  tegwch  "  (tud.  1,129). 

Ond  y  mae'n  fwy  nodweddiadol  o  feddwl  y  Sais  i  edrych  ar  ryw 
ddrychfeddwl  fel  y  corfforir  ef  mewn  fFaith  adnabyddus,  megys,  er 
engraifft,  y  Swyddogaeth  honno  o'r  Wladwriaeth  a  elwir  y  Llythyrfa 
Gyffredinol  (General  Post  Office).  Nid  damcaniaethwyr  yw'r 
Saeson,  ac  anaml  yr  enillir  hwynt  drwy  ymresymiad  damcaniaethol. 
Pynion  ymarferol  ydym  ni,  a  gallwn  ddeall  Sosialaeth  yn  well  drwy 
ei  gweld  yn  gweithio  wrth  ein  drysau  ac  ar  ein  heolydd,  na  thrwy 
ryw  eglurhad  maith. 

Gwaith  y  Llythyrfa. 

Yma  gwelwn  y  drychfeddwl  Sosialaidd  mewn  ymarferiad.  Ac  yn 
gyntaf,  sylwn  fod  yma  nifer  o'n  cyd-ddinesyddion  vvedi  ymrestru  fel 
gwasanaethwyr  yr  holl  Wladwriaeth.  Gwelwn  y  rhan  fwyaf 
ohonynt  wedi  eu  haddysgu'n  blant  yn  yr  ysgolion  cyhoeddus,  ar 
drael  y  Wladwriaeth.  Yna  pasiant  drwy  eu  harholiadau,  a  phender- 
fynir  safle  pob  un  yn  ol  ei  gymwysterau.  Cyflawnant  eu  gwaith 
penodedig,  heb  ymawyddu  am  bentyrru  llawer  o  gyfoeth.  Maent 
yn  weddol  fodlon  ar  eu  cyflogau.  Maent  yn  weddol  gysurus  eu 
hamgylchiadau.  Ni  phryderant  ynghylch  eu  hen  ddyddiau.  Teiml- 
ant  yn  ddiogel  ;  nid  ofnant  y  tloty,  oherwydd  y  mae  blwydd  dal 
wedi  ei  baratoi  ar  eu  cyfer.  Yn  Llundain,  y  maent  yn  rhydd  ar  y 
Suliau  i  ddiwyllio'u  hunain  yn  feddyliol  ac  yn  ysbrydol,  neu,  os 
mynnant,  i  weithio  i'r  byd.  Mae'n  amlwg  nad  gwanc  am  gyfoeth 
sy'n  eu  cymell  i  weithio,  ond  yr  ysbryd  Sosialaidd,  ysbryd 
gwasanaethu.  Nid  oes  ganddynt  ddim  eiddo.  Nid  eiddynt  hwy 
yw'r  adeiladau  y  gweithiant  ynddynt  ;  nid  iddynt  hwy  y  perthyn  y 
pillar-boxes  cochion  a  waceir  ganddynt.     Nid  oes   yno  ddim  eiddo 

personol,  ac  eto  nid  ydynt  yn  segura  ;   ni  wastraffant  eu  hamser. 

Maent  yn  onest  ac  yn  ddiwyd.     Daw  ein  llythyrau  inni  yn  gyson,  ar 

darawiad  y  cloc,  ar  hyd  y  dydd  ;  a  derbynia'r  dynion  eu  gwobr  yn  y 

cyflogau  cymhedrol  a  delir  iddynt,  ac  yn  yr  ymwybyddiaeth  eu  bod 

yn  cyflawni  eu  dyledswydd. 

Eiddynt  hwy  eu  hunain  yw  eu  bywyd  cartrefol.     Melysir  perth- 

ynas   y  gwr  a'r  wraig  a'r  plant   gan  absenoldeb  pob  ansicrwydd  a 
-phryder  ynghylch  cyflog  ;  ac  ymhob  ystyr  arall  y  mae'r  llythyrwr  yn 

^ymaint  o  feistr  ar  ei  gartref  a'i  fywyd  ei  hun  a'r  un  dinesydd  yn  y 


wlad.  Ar  hyn  o  bryd,  tal  rent  i  berson  unigol  am  ei  dy.  Pan 
ddaw  Sosialaeth  lawnach,  eiffy  rhent  hwn  i  ddwyloV  cyhoedd  ;  ac  y 
mae'n  dra  thebyg  y  bydd  ei  oriau  llafur  yn  llai,  ei  ryddid  yn  ehangach^ 
a'i  fywyd  yn  gyfoethocach  ym  mhethau'r  meddwl  aV  ysbryd. 

Ynia  gwelwn  ddrychfeddwl  ac  ysbryd  y  mudiad  Sosialaidd  fel 
mewn  drych.  Dyma  r  hyn  a  wna.  Dyma'r  hyn  a  olyga.  DymaV 
hyn  y  ceisia'i  wneud  i'r  dinesydd  unigol  ac  i'r  weriniaeth  fel 
cyfangorff.  Dyma  y  rhyddid,  y  bodlonrwydd,  y  gwasnaethgarwch 
eang  yr  amcana  ymgyrraedd  ato.  Nid  yw'r  engraifft  hon  yn  dweyd 
yr  oil  sydd  i'w  ddweyd  ;  ond  y  mae'n  ateb  gwrthadleuon,  yn  cywiro 
cam  syniadau,  ac  yn  rhoi  arweiniad  diogelach  i'r  drychfeddwl  o 
Sosialaeth  fel  symudiad  na  llond  cawell  o  ddiffiniadau. 

Sosialaeth  yn  Wneuthurol  (Constructive). 

Yn  awr,  y  mae'r  Llythyrfa'n  anturiaeth  wneuthurol  ar  ran  y 
Wladwriaeth.  Cynnyrch  meddwl  ydyw.  Tarddodd  o  ben  Rowland 
Hill,  a  thyfodd  drwy  ymdrechion  a  saerniaeth  gwahanol  Bostfeistri 
ac  ereill,  y  naill  ar  ol  y  Hall,  i'w  maintioli  presennol,  sydd  ehanged 
a'r  byd,  a'i  gwasnaethgarwch  anfesurol.  Yn  yr  ystyr  hwn  y  mae'n 
nodweddiadol  o  Sosialaeth  fel  symudiad.  Y  mae  honno  yn  ei 
hanfod  yn  wneuthurol.  Newidia  lafur  di-amcan  yr  unigolyn  am 
gydweithrediad  trefnus  yr  oil.  Gwn  y  dywedir  yn  ami  "  fod  Lloegr 
wedi  tyfu  i  fawredd  drwy  ei  bwnglerwch."  Ni  choeliaf  hynny. 
Gwn  i'w  ''  bwnglerwch  "  ei  harwain  i  drueni  a  chreulondeb,  i  olud 
peryglus  i'r  ychydig,  a  chadwyni  a  melliithion  i'r  lliaws,  i  ddiraddiad 
a  halogiad  ei  merched,  a  dinistr  ei  phlant  ;  ac  felly,  i  mi,  nid  oes  yr 
un  o  arwyddion  yr  amserau  yn  fwy  gobeithiol  na'r  un  sydd  yn  ein 
sicrhau  fod  yr  awr  wedi  taro  iddi  beidio  a'i  "bwnglerwch"  mwyach, 
a  chymeryd  y  ffordd  unionaf  o'r  uffern  y  dioddefa  cymaint  o'n  cyd- 
ddynion  ynddi,  i'r  meusydd  paradwysaidd  lie  y  mae  pawb  yn  gwasan- 
aethu  eu  gilydd,  ac  yn  ceisio  lies  y  cyffredin. 

Ceisia  Sosialaeth,  ynte,  greu  Gwladwriaeth  fydd  yn  bodoli  er 
mwyn  pawb,  ac  yn  cael  ei  gwasanaethu  gan  bawb  ;  Gwladwriaeth 
fydd  yn  darparu  gwaith  i  bawb,  ac  yn  talu  i  bawb  yn  ol  swm  ac 
ansawdd  ei  waith  ;  Gwladwriaeth  a  ddwg  ryddid  a  chyfiawnder, 
diogelwch  a  chysur,  i  bob  dyn,  dynes  a  phlentyn  ;  Gwladwriaeth 
"  fydd  yn  nodi  isafnod  pendant  o  fywoliaeth  na  oddefir  i  neb  syrthio 
o  dano,"  ac  eto  fydd  yn  amddiffyn  pob  un  rhag  cael  ei  amddifadu 
drwy  dwyll  o'r  hyn  a  haedda'n  gyfiawn  ;  Gwladwriaeth  He  y  bydd 
gwasanaeth  ac  anrhydedd,  ac  nid  trachwant  a  gwag  rodres,  yn  brif 
gymhellion  gwaith  ;  Gwladwriaeth  He  y  cyflwynir  pob  hwylustod  y 
gall  cyfuniad  o  holl  feddwl  ac  ewyllys  da'r  bobl  ei  ddyfeisio  neu  ei 
greu,  i'r  gwaith  o  hyfforddi'r  ieuainc,  amdiflfyn  y  rhai  mewn  perygl, 
cynorthwyo'r  gweiniaid,  cysuro'r  hen,  lledaenu  hapusrwydd,  a 
chynhyddu  tyfiant  mcesol  yn  gyffredinol.  Ni  edy  Sosialaeth  bopeth 
i  ddamwain,  neu  "  Iwc  dda,"  neu  etifeddiaeth,  neu  oruchafiaeth  gallu. 
Disgwylia  am  feddwl.  Geilw  am  ddeall.  Gwahodda  wyddoniaeth. 
Una  ddinesyddion  ynghyd,  a  cheisia  ddwyn  yr  holl  dueddiadau 
sy'n  gweithio  er  lies  y  cyffredin  yng  nghanol  y  byd  gwareiddiedig 
heddyw,  yn  rhannau  o  un  gyfundrefn. 


Callineb  Sosialaeth. 

Fel  y  dywedais,  y  mae'r  symudiad  hwn  yn  ieuanc  iawn  eto  ;  ond 
y  mae  fwyfwy  yn  dod  yn  gallach,  yn  fwy  cytbwys,  yn  fwy  crafF 
mewn  gwleidyddiaeth,  yn  fwy  gwyddonol,  ac  yn  fwy  teilwng  o 
ymddiriedaeth.  Cydnabyddaf  nad  yw'r  "chwyddlif  o  goeg  ddadleuon 
a  chyfeiliornadau,  o  ffugiaith  a  gwag  swn  "  a  oll3mgwyd  yn  rhydd  yn 
amser  y  cynnwrf  o  blaid  *'  Hawliau  Dyn  "  wedi  llwyr  ddiflannu  eto  ; 
ond  dywedaf  er  hynny  nad  y  damcaniaethwr  anymarferol  ac 
anghymodlon  sy'n  cynrychioli'r  symudiad  heddyw.  Ni  ellir  derbyn 
pob  dyn  sy'n  galw'i  bun  yn  Gristion  fel  cynrychiolydd  teilwng  o'r 
ysbryd  neu'r  bywyd  Cristionogol  ;  ac  ni  ellir  ychwaith,  yn  deg, 
edrych  ar  bob  un  sy'n  gwisgo'r  nod  Sosialaidd,  ac  yn  cario'r  faner 
Sosialaidd,  fel  un  yn  llefaru  dros  y  symudiad.  Y  mae  llai  fyth  o 
reswm  dros  roi  lie  yng  nghloriannau  barn  i  haeriadau'r  sawl  sydd 
a'u  hoU  fryd  ar  bardduo  a  dinistrio  Sosialaeth  ;  haeriadau  tebyg  i'r 
rhai  a  wnaed  gan  ddyn  geifF  fod  yn  ddi-enw  gennyf,  megys,  mai 
*' Atheistiaeth  yw  Sosialaeth,"  neu  mai  ^'elfen  hanfodol  Sosialaeth 
yw  fod  yr  oil  o'r  Deg  Gorchmynion  i  gael  eu  hysgubo  ymaith"; 
haeriadau  wedi  eu  sylfaenu,  un  ai  ar  gam  ddifyniadau  gwrth- 
wynebwyr,  neu  ynte  ar  areithiau  gwylltion  dynion  nad  ydynt  yn 
wir  gynrychiolwyr  y  symudiad.  Oherwydd  ni  ellir  gwadu  nad  yw'r 
Ismaeliad  croes  a  sych  athrawiaethol  yn  diflannu  ohono.  Mae'r 
sych  athraw  yn  hynod  o  anghyffredin.  Rhoddir  pris  isel  ar  y 
damcaniaethwr  noeth.  Ychydig  heddyw  yw  nifer  y  rhai  ddisgwylia 
am  chwyldroad  sydyn  ;  gweithia  y  rhan  fwyaf  i  brysuro  datblygiad 
naturiol  a  threfnus  y  Wladwriaeth  Sosialaidd.  Mae'r  synnwyr 
hanesyddol  yn  magu'r  teimlad  fod  yn  rhaid  i'r  dyfodol  dyfu  allan  o'r 
presennol,  yn  yr  un  modd  yn  union  ag  y  mae  hynny  o  drefn  a 
chynnydd,  o  ryddid  a  deddfwriaeth  dda,  sydd  gennym  heddyw,  wedi 
tyfu  allan  o'r  gorffennol. 

Ei  Chyffredinolrwydd. 

Nid  symudiad  dosbarthiadol  yw  Sosialaeth.  Y  mae  Llafur 
ynddi  ;  ond  y  mae  gwyddoniaeth  ynddi,  hefyd.  Cyhoeddir  ei 
delfrydau  gan  werinwyr  ar  yr  heolydd  ;  ond  gwneir  hynny,  hefyd, 
gan  yr  efrydwyr  yn  y  Prifysgolion.  Cydnabyddir  ei  rhwymedig- 
aethau  gan  anfFyddwyr,  ac  y  mae  Cristionogion  uniongred,  yr  un 
modd,  yn  awyddus  am  hyrwyddo'i  hamcanion.  Mewn  gwirionedd, 
yr  elfen  fwyaf  addawol  ym  mywyd  y  byd  heddyw  yw'r  ffaith  fod 
goruchafiaeth  arbennig  unigoliaeth  yn  mynd  i  lawr,  ac  fod  yr 
ymwybyddiaeth  gymdeithasol,  y  teimlad  o  berthynas  agos,  neu,  yn 
wir,  o  berthynas  frawdol,  yn  codi, — perthynas  nid  yn  unig  tuag  at 
aelodau  ein  teulu,  neu'n  cyfeillach  arbennig,  neu'n  heglwys,  neu'n 
galwedigaeth,  ond  perthynas  tuag  at  y  fwrdeisdref,  y  genedl,  a 
dynoliaeth.  Y  mae  hoU  ogwydd  a  thuedd  yr  oes  yn  Sosialaidd. 
Nid  oes  neb  yn  fodlon  ar  y  sefyllfa  bresennol.  Cydnebydd  pawb  fod 
elfennau  ynddi  sy'n  groes  i  ddynoliaeth,  a  theimlir  fod  yr  hyn  sy'n 
groes  i  ddynoliaeth  yn  wrth-gymdeithasol,  yn  anghrefyddol,  ac  yn 
anuwiol, — maiV  Angrist  diweddar  ydyw.  Teimlir  presenoldeb  Sosial- 
aeth gan  y  cyfoethogion,  ac  ymgrafanga  rhai  ohonynt  am  eu  harian 


gyda  ffyrnicach  nwyd,  fel  pe'n  ofni  ei  weld  yn  ymadael.  G^yr  y 
dynion  trachwantus  am  dani,  a  thaenant  eu  celwyddau  ar  led,  er 
mwyn  cadw  eu  helw,  chwyddo  eu  trusts^  a  throsglwyddo  enillion  y 
bywyd  cyffredinol  i  bocedauV  ychydig.  Mae'r  byd  gwareiddiedig 
yn  teithio'n  raddol,  ond  yn  sicr,  tua  Sosialaeth.  Mae'r  had  da  a 
heuwyd  mewn  dagrau  gan  Carlyle  a  Ruskin,  gan  Arglwydd  Shaftes- 
bury a  Saint-Simon,  gan  Proudhon  a  Fourier,  gan  ^Ebenezer  Elliot 
ac  Ernest  Jones,  ac  ereill,  yn  dwyn  ffrwyth,  peth  ar  ei  ganfed,  arall 
ar  ei  dri  ugeinfed,  arall  ar  ei  ddegfed  ar  hugain.  Yr  ydym  eisoes 
wedi  cymdeithasoli  tramwyaeth  a  goleuni,  ac  yr  ydym  yn  cymdeith- 
asoli  gwasanaeth  iechydol  a  meddygol.  Y  mae  swyddogion  i  ofalu 
am  iechyd  y  cyhoedd,  a  mamaethod  i  weini  ar  y  cleifion,  yn  dod  yn 
rhan  o'n  gweinyddiaeth  drefol  a  gwladol.  Megys  y  trefnwn  i  gadw'r 
fyddin  a'r  llynges  i  amddiffyn  ein  dinesyddiaeth,  felly,  hefyd,  yr 
ydym  yn  trefnu  swyddogaeth  i  ymladd  clefyd  ac  i  gynnal  iechyd. 
Megys  yr  ydym  wedi  cymdeithasoli  cyfundrefn  addysg  Prydain 
Fawr,  felly,  hefyd,  yr  ydym  yn  symud  ymlaen  yng  nghyfeiriad 
sefydlu  corff  o  ddynion  o  ddiwylliant  uchel,  yn  gweithredu  o  dan  y 
Llywodraeth,  i  wylied  dros  iechyd  a  nerth  corfforol  y  bobl. 

Nid  ydym,  ychwaith,  am  gyfyngu  swyddogaeth  y  Wladwriaeth 
i'r  corfF  yn  unig.  Y  mae'r  gorchwyl  o  hyfforddi'r  dinesydd  ieuanc 
ar  gyfer  ei  ddyledswyddau  dinesig  wedi  pasio'n  derfynol  allan  o  gylch 
rheolaeth  damwain.  Ni  ellir  ei  adael  i  fympwy'r  unigolyn,  neu  i 
eglwysiaeth  ragfarnllyd  a  gwyrgam.  Dyma  ddyledswydd  gyntaf  y 
Wladwriaeth  tuag  at  yr  ieuanc.  Wedi  hynny,  daw  darparu 
llyfrfeydd  ac  amgueddfeydd,  ystafelloedd  darllen  ac  orielau  dar- 
luniau,  gweinidogaeth  adfywiol  celf,  a  disgyblaeth  a  threfn  gwydd- 
oniaeth.  Daw  hyfforddiant  celfyddydol  ar  gyfer  y  bywyd  gweithiol 
yn  rhan  o'r  bara  beunyddiol  a  gynhygir  iV  dinesydd,  nid  ar  dir 
eisieu'r  unigolyn,  ond  oherwydd  angenrheidiau  tyfiant  a  chynnydd 
cymdeithas.  Teimlir  hefyd  fvvyfwy  nad  priodol  yw  gadael  y 
gweithiwr  yn  anwybodus  ynghylch  amgylchiadau  masnach  y  byd. 
Rhaid  iddo  gael  mynediad  i  mewn  at  drysorfa  genedlaethol  o 
wybodaeth  ynghylch  y  cyfnewidiadau  ym  myd  llafur, — y  gwrth- 
droadau  yn  y  cylch  yma,  a'r  galwadau  yn  y  cylch  arall, — fel  y  gallo 
fanteisio  ar  y  llanw,  ac  "  arfogi  ei  hun  yn  erbyn  mor  o  brofedig- 
aethau."  Yr  ydym  eisoes  wedi  mynd  ymhell  yn  y  cyfeiriadau  hyn. 
Cymerodd  yBwrdd  Masnach  ycyfrifoldeb  arno'i  hun  yn  ddiweddar  o 
gyfryngu  mewn  cwerylon  yn  y  diwydiannau  mawrion  ;  ac  yn  awr 
dyma  i  ni  hysbysiad  fod  swm  neilltuol  o  arian  y  Wladwriaeth  i  gael  ei 
osod  o'r  neilltu^r  hyrwyddo  heddwch  a  theimladau  da  rhwng  y 
cenhedloedd,  drwy  ddarparu  caredigrwydd  a  chroeso  i  gwmniau  o 
ymwelwyr  a'n  tir  o  wledydd  ereill. 

Mae'r  byd  gwareiddiedig  yn  gvvneud  lie  yn  raddol  iV  mudiad 
Sosialaidd.  Y  mae'r  cenhedloedd  yn  terfysgu,  a'r  '*  Diwygwyr 
Bwrdeisol "  yn  myfyrio  pethau  ofer  yn  erbyn  ymdaith  yr  ysbryd 
Sosialaidd,  ond  i  ddim  pwrpas.  Mae'r  gydwybod  gymdeithasol,  bob 
yn  ychydig,  bob  yn  fodfedd,  yn  tyfu.  Cynhwysa'r  ffaith  fawr 
hanfodol  mai  *' aelodau  ydym  i'n  gilydd"  wirioneddau  moesol  a 
chymdeithasdl   sy'n   hawlio'u   gweithio   allan   mewn   deddfwriaeth. 
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Yn  ddistaw  ac  yn  raddol,  ond  eto'n  sicr,  y  mae'r  ymdeimlad  o 
ddyledswydd  gymdeithasol  yn  ymgodi  ac  yn  rheoli,  ac  nid  oes 
amheuaeth  nad  canrif  Sosialaeth  haelionus  a  gorchfygol  fydd  yr 
ugeinfed  ganrif.  OlrheiniaV  Athro  Dicey,  yn  ei  lyfr  ar  "  Ddeddf  a 
Barn  yn  y  XlXeg.  Ganrif/'  hanes  pobl  y  wlad  hon  yn  ymryddhau'n 
raddol  oddiwrth  eu  gwrthwynebiad  ffyrnig  i  reolaeth  wleidyddol  a 
chymdeithasol,  yr  hwn  dywyllodd  gymaint  ar  y  deugain  mlynedd 
cyntaf  o'r  cyfnod,  ymlaen  drwy  unigoliaeth  galed  a  hunanol  y  deng 
mlynedd  ar  hugain  nesaf,  hyd  nes,  oddeutu  diwedd  y  ganrif  honno, 
y  gwawriodd  y  Sosialaeth  sydd  i  fod  yn  brif  ragoriaeth  a  gogoniant 
y  ganrif  hon. 

Dwyfoldeb  Sosialaeth. 

Y  gwir  am  dani,  a  dyma  sydd  arnaf  eisieu  ei  ddangos,  cynllun 
Duw  yw  hwn.  Y  mae  Sosialaeth  yn  ei  hysbryd  yn  ddwyfol.  O 
Dduw  y  mae.  Y  mae  Ef  goruwch  oil,  a  thrwy  oil,  ac  yn  oil,  yn 
gweithio  allan  brynedigaeth  fawr  dynol  ryw.  Y  mae  gan  Dduw  Ei 
gynllun  i  bob  cenhedlaeth,  ac  ni  phetrusaf  gredu  "fod  cynllun 
Duw  i'r  genhedlaeth  hon  yn  cysylltu  ei  hun  a'r  llanw  cymdeithasol 
anwrthwynebol  sy'n  codi'n  uwch  o  hyd  yn  erbyn  glannau  sychion 
yr  oes,  ac  megys  yn  paratoi  i  orlifo  hoU  angorfeydd  hen  y  byd,  a 
darparu  lefelydd  hollol  newydd  i'r  hil  ddynol  i  gychwyn  allan  ar  ei 
chenhadaeth  fawreddog.  Yr  ydym  wedi  blino  ar  ymrafaelion  cym- 
deithasegol  di-ddiwedd,  a  chynhyrfir  ni'n  ami  gan  '  Sosialaethau ' 
anoddefgar  yr  oes.  Ac  eto,  blin  neu  gynhyrfus,  y  mae  Uanw'r 
bywyd  cyffredin  sydd  wedi  ei  sylweddoli,  y  llanw  sy'n  cario 
gwirionedd  dirmygedig  y  byd  ar  ei  fron  chwyddedig,  yn  dal  i 
ymdreiglo  i  mewn,  fel  y  chwydd  lanw  ardderchog  hwnnw  yn  Hang- 
chow  yr  ysgrifennodd  yr  Athro  Edmunds  mor  swynol  am  dano  yn 
y  Popular  Science  Monthly^ — rhywbeth  na  all  yr  un  argae  ei  atal, 
rhywbeth  sydd  yn  dinistrio'n  barhaus  bob  gau  unigoliaeth,  ac  eto 
sydd  yn  cario  rhyw  groewder  iachus  a  grymus  o  eigionau  dyfnion  y 
bwriad  dwyfol  i  gulfannau  cyfyng  y  ddynoliaeth.  Yn  wir,  y  mae'r 
Sosialaeth  sydd  yn  ceisio  helaethu  ac  uno'r  bywyd  cyffredin  'yn 
ymdaenu  heb  leihau,  yn  gweithio  heb  ei  threulio,'  ac  y  mae  eisoes 
wedi  gorchuddio  rhandiroedd  cyfain  o  brofiad  dynol,  ac  wedi  eu 
dwyn  o  dan  ei  llywodraeth  barhaol." 

Y  mae  Sosialaeth  yn  wleidyddol  yn  yr  ystyr  mai  drvvy'r  Senedd 
y  caria'i  gwaith  ymlaen  ;  y  mae'n  ddinesig,  oherwydd  gweithia 
drwy'r  cynghorau  trefol  a  dinesig  ;  y  mae'n  gyd-genedlaethol,  oher- 
wydd ceisia  ddileu  gelyniaeth  rhwng  cenhedloedd,  a'u  dwyn  i  garu 
eu  gilydd  ;  y  mae'n  llenyddol  a  chelfyddydol,  oherwydd  defnyddia 
bob  moddion  a  ddichon  iachau  a  nerthu  ein  pobloedd  mewn  poen  ; 
ond  drwy'r  oil,  ac  uwchlaw'r  oil,  y  mae  yn  ei  hanfod  yn  ysbrydol  a 
chrefyddol.  Yng  ngeiriau  John  Shorthouse  :  "  Ysbryd  Crist  yw 
ysbryd  y  byd  yn  ami,  a  .  .  .  phan  ddechreuwn  ganfod  ol  Ei  draed 
ar  hyd  llwybrau  lie  ni  ddisgwyliem  Ei  weled,  ni  feiddiwn  mwyach 
son  am  y  bywyd  bydol,"  eithr  llawenychwn  yn  y  wybodaeth  mai  ar 
hyd  y  llwybrau  hyn,  hefyd,  y  daw  teyrnasoedd  y  byd  yn  eiddo  ein 
Harglwydd  ni,  a'i  Grist  Ef. 


Er  hyn  i  gyd,  nid  wyf  am  ddweyd  mai'r  mudiad  hwn  yw'r  ffurf 
derfynol  ar  gymdeithas  ddynol.  Ni  wyddom  ;  ni  allvvn  ddweyd. 
Ni  allwn  gymhwyso'r  gair  *'  terfynedigrwydd "  at  unrhyw  beth. 
Nid  yw'n  perthyn  i'n  geirfa  ni.  Ond  Sosialaeth  ywV  symudiad 
nesaf,  y  symudiad  angenrheidiol,  bywiol,  achubol.  Ac  eto,  megys 
yr  addefir  am  gyfnod  y  gyfundrefn  gyflogi,  gyda'i  gyfalafwyr  aruthr  ; 
ei  anrheithwyr,  ei  usurwyr,  a'i  chwyswyr  mawrion  ;  ei  dywysogion 
dyngarwch  ;  a'i  fyrdd  o  greulonderau,  a'i  drueni  ofnadwy  ;  ei  fod,  er 
hynny,  yn  gam  ymlaen  yng  nghyflwr  caethwasiaeth  ;  yn  yr  un 
modd,  feallai  nad  yw  Sosialaeth  yn  ddim  ond  un  cam  yn  natblygiad 
godidog  byvvyd  amrywiol  plant  Duw. 

Yr  Eglwysi'n  Effro. 

Yn  awr,  gan  y  gellir  profi  fod  y  disgrifiad  hwn  o  ysbryd,  drych- 
feddwl,  cynllun,  a  nod  Sosialaeth  wneuthuroi  yn  hollol  gywir,  onid 
yw'n  beth  anhygoel  fod  rhai  o  eglwysi  lesu  Grist  wedi  ei  gwrth- 
wynebu'n  ffyrnig,  neu  ynte  wedi  bod  yn  oeraidd  a  beirniadol,  neu'n 
falch  ac  anghrediniol,  neu'n  ddiystyrllyd  a  difater,  tuag  ati  ? 

Ond  y  mae'r  ysbryd  hwn  eisoes  wedi  diflannu,  neu  yn  diflannu. 
Mae'r  eglwysi'n  effro  i'r  cyfleusterau  euraidd  sydd  wrth  eu  drysau. 
Maent  yn  dechreu  gweld  mai  hon  yw  awr  eu  hymweliad  ;  fod  yn 
rhaid  iddynt  godi  a  dehongli'r  datguddiad  roddodd  Duw  ym  Meibl 
cymdeithasol  bywyd  y  byd,  a  manteisio  i'r  eithaf  ar  y  symudiad 
hwn  sy'n  ehangu  ac  yn  uno  bywydau  dynion,  er  mwyn  sefydlu 
Uywodraeth  rasol  ac  achubol  Duw  ar  y  ddaear.  Megys  y  man- 
teisiodd  y  Diwygwyr  Protestannaidd  ar  y  deffroad  ym  meddwl  a 
chydwybod  Iwrob  i  gyhoeddi'r  Efengyl  Gristionogol  gyntefig,  ac  i 
ddatgan  hawliau  dyn  yn  wyneb  gormesiaeth  offeiriaid  a  phabau  ; 
megys  yr  anadlodd  Wesley,  Carey,  a  Howard  yr  ysbryd  cym- 
deithasol newydd  a  ddaeth  i  fodolaeth  pan  y  sylweddolwyd  y  gwerth 
anhraethol  sydd  mewn  un  enaid  dynol,  ac  y  cychwynasant,  o  hynny, 
gyfnod  yr  Adfywiad  Efengylaidd,  cyfnod  dyngarwch  achubol  ac 
anturiaethau  cenhadol  ;  felly,  hefyd,  y  mae'r  eglwysi  heddyw  wedi 
cael  eu  hunain  wyneb  yn  wyneb  a  chyfnewidiadau  mawrion  yn 
syniadau  a  theimladau  cymdeithas,  ac  wedi  darganfod  eisoes  y 

"  Daw  pob  awr  a'i  galwad  newydd  ;  palla'r  holl  orfFennol  hir  ; 
Rhaid  ymwthio  'mlaen,  i  fyny,  i  eadw'n  golwg  ar  y  gwir. 
Dacw  o'n  blaenau  danau'i  wersyll!     Rhaid  anturio'r  embyd  hynt, 
Gwthio'n  Hong,  a  hwylio'n  eofn  dros  y  mor  S'i  stormus  wynt ; 
Ofer  cynnyg  clo  yfory  ag  allwedd  rydlyd  oesau  gynt." 

Rhaid  addef  fod  yr  Eglwysi  wedi  bod  yn  hir  ymarhous  i  weld  yr 
hyn  yr  oedd  Duw  yn  ei  ddysgu.  Dylasent  fod  y  cyntaf  i  ddysgu  ; 
ond  yr  olaf  oeddynt.  Dylasent  fod  wedi  arwain  ;  ond  rhaid  iddynt 
ddilyn.  Ar  y  blaen  yr  oedd  eu  lie  ;  yn  y  tu  ol  y  maent  eto  ;  ond 
y  maent  yn  y  tu  ol,  ac  ymhen  amser  C3^merant  eu  lie  priodol  ar  y 
blaen.  Maent  wedi  cael  eu  gweledigaeth.  Mae'r  datguddiad  dwyfol 
wedi  dod  atynt  hwythau,  fel  y  daeth  at  Pedr  gynt,  pan  yr  oedd  yn 
newynog  ac  yn  cysgu  ar  nen  ty  Simon  y  barcer.  Mae'r  nef  wedi 
agoryd  iddynt,  a  rhyw  lestr  megys  lien  llian  fawr  wedi  disgyn 
oddiyno,  ac  ynddi  bob  math  o  gwestiynau  a  phroblemau,  teuluol  a 
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chymdeithasol,  trefol  a  gwladol,  cwestiynau  streiciau  a  chloadau 
allan,  eiddo  a  rhent,  chwysu  ac  anghymedroldeb  ;  ac  y  maent  wedi 
clywed  lief  yn  dywedyd  ;  "  Cyfodwch,  ddisgyblion  Crist,  wynebwch 
y  cwestiynau  hyn,  a  rhowch  gynhorthwy  i'w  hateb  yn  iawn." 
''  Nid  felly,  Arglwydd,"  oedd  eu  hatebiad.  '*  Ni  chyffyrddasom  ni 
erioed  a'r  pethau  anysbrydol  hyn  ;  maent  y  tu  allan  i'n  terfynau 
ni  ;  perthynant  i'r  ochr  fydol  o  fywyd  dynion."  Ac  y  mae'r  lief 
wedi  dod  yr  ail  a'r  drydedd  waith,  gan  ddywedyd  :  "  Yr  hyn  a 
greodd  Duw,  na  elwch  chwi  yn  gyffredin.  Y  mae  Ei  weithred 
greadigol  yn  glanhau  hoU  gynhyrchion  Ei  allu.  Y  mae  bywyd  y 
Wladwriaeth  o  dan  Ei  ofal.  Mae  llafur  yn  gysegredig.  Ni 
pherthyn  i  chwi  i  alw'i  waith  yn  aflan,  nac  i  gyfyngu  ar  ddylifiad 
allan  a  gorlifiad  Ei  gariad  rhad  a  chyffredinol  Ef." 

A  thra  y  mae'r  eglwysi  mewn  pryder  meddwl  ynghylch  ystyr  y 
weledigaeth,  daw  djmion  o  Cesarean  llafur  a  llenyddiaeth  gan  ddeisyf 
am  gael  cyd-gyfarfod,  a  chan  adrodd  y  modd  y  cawsant  hwythau, 
hefyd,  weledigaeth,  yn  dangos  gallu  a  dyled  yr  eglwysi  i  gynorthwyo 
yn  yr  argyfwng  presennol  ;  oherwydd  y  mae  Duw,  drwy  Ei  Ysbryd 
graslon  Ei  Hun,  wedi  bod  yn  paratoi  dynion,  y  tu  allan  i  gylch 
terfynau'r  eglwysi,  i  wrando'r  genadwri  yr  oedd  yn  rhaid  iddynt  ei 
thraethu,  ynghylch  perthynas  y  cwestiynau  trefnidiol  a  chymdeithasol 
hyn  a  bywyd  ysbrydol  dyn,  ac  y  mae'n  awr  yn  dweyd  wrth  yr 
eglwysi,  "  Cyfodwch,  ac  ewch  gyda  hwynt,  heb  ameu  dim,  oherwydd 
myfi  a'u  hanfonais  hwynt." 

Ac  y  mae'r  eglwysi,  felly,  yn  mynd  at  Cornelius.  Bu'r  Eglwysi 
Rhyddion  yn  anfon  llawer  i  Simon  Pedr  ers  amser  maith  bellach. 
Y  fath  gyfnewidiadau  a  welsom  yn  ein  hagwedd  tuag  at  y  pynciau 
hyn  yn  ystod  y  deugain  mlynedd  diweddaf !  Pel  y  mae'r  gorwelion 
wedi  ymgodi !  Y  fath  deimladau  newydd  o  gariad  sy'n  euro  yn  ein 
calonnau  !  Fel  y  mae  tosturi  Crist  at  y  torfeydd  yn  llosgi  o'n 
mewn  ! 

Ond  yn  y  Gynhadledd  Holl  Eglwysaidd  y  cafwyd  yr  arwydd 
mwyaf  calonnog  o'r  cyfnewidiad  hwn,  oherwydd  ymddengys  iddi  roi 
oddeutu  tri  chwarter  ei  hamser,  a  mwy  na  hynny  o'i  sylw,  i'r 
cwestiynau  pwysig  hyn — hap  chwareu  ac  anghymedroldeb,  opium  ac 
alcohol,  chwysu  a  chyflenwad  tai,  cyflogau  isel  a  phrinder  gwaith^ 
gan  eu  holrain  drwy  holl  amrywiol  ganghennau'r  gyfundrefn  gym- 
deithasol,  a  nodi  eu  heffeithiau  niweidiol  ar  yr  hen  a'r  ieuanc,  a 
dangos  y  moddion  priodol  i'w  symud  ymaith. 

Y  gwir  am  dani,  nid  yw  dynion  Cristionogol  yn  gweld  unrhyw 
anghysondeb  mwyach  rhwng  byw  bywyd  cyfoethog  yr  ysbryd  ac 
ymdrechu  i  ad-drefnu  cymdeithas  ar  sylfaen  Gristionogol  ;  a  chytuna 
bron  yr  oil  o'r  eglwysi  fod  yn  rhaid  iddynt,  cyn  y  gallant  achub 
dynion  oddiwrth  bechod,  gymeryd  holl  amgylchiadau'r  bywyd  dynol 
i  ystyriaeth,  amgylchiadau'r  corff,  a  llafur,  a  chymdeithas,  yn  gystal 
a  bywyd  y  gydwybod  a'r  ewyllys,  bywyd  ffydd  a  chariad.  Rhaid 
i'r  Eglwysi  ddod  i  mewn  i'r  mudiad  Sosialaidd.  Er  cyfaddef  fod  y 
mudiad  yn  tarddu  o  leoedd  anisgwyliadwy,  ac  er  clywed  ein 
Rabbiaid  yn  dweyd  gyda  dirmyg  brathol  :  "  Chwiliwch  a  gwelwch, 
na  chododd  proffwyd  o  Lanark  nac  o  Baris";  er  cyfaddef  fod  ei 


hapostolion  dewr  ac  anturiaethus  yn  ddynion  anilythrennog  ac 
anwybodus  yn  ol  safon  yr  "  ysgolion/'  a'u  bod  yn  bygwth  dymchwel 
temlau  union  grediniaeth,  a  bwrvvV  ofFeiriaid  allan  o'r  synagogau  ; 
er  hyn  oil,  rhaid  cydnabod  mai'r  ffydd  Gristionogol  yn  nyrchafiad  a 
chynnydd  dynoliaeth  sydd  yn  eu  hysbrydoli  a'u  cynnal  yn  eu 
gwaith,  mai  gwirioneddau  bywiol  a  hanfodol  Teyrnas  Dduw  sydd 
wedi  cymeryd  gafael  ynddynt,  ac  mai  awydd  gwirioneddol  am  les  y 
cyffredin  sydd  yn  eu  cymell  ymlaen  yn  eu  hymgyrch  danllyd.  Er 
cyfaddef,  hefyd,  fod  yr  anhawsterau  ar  ffordd  ad-drefnu  cymdeithas 
yn  aruthrol  o  fawr  ;  fod  y  gorchwyl  o  nevvid  hen  gyfundrefn  drefn- 
idiol  am  un  newydd,  er  mor  greulon  a  dinistriol  i  fywyd  dyn  y 
dichon  yr  hen  gyfundrefn  fod,  yn  waith  sy'n  gofyn  ymdrechion  cyd- 
unol  oes  gyfan,  os  nad  oesau  lawer  ;  er  cyfaddef  fod  y  sefydliad  o 
€iddo  personol  mewn  tir,  tai,  a  phethau  cyffelyb,  wedi  ymglymu  am 
serchiadau  ac  arferion  a  buddiannau  dynion  am  ganrifoedd,  nes  yr 
ymddengys  yn  amhosibl  eu  gwahanu  ;  er  cyfaddef  fod  rhent  a  Hog 
yn  ymddangos  mor  angenrheidiol  i  ni  ag  anadlu  ;  er  hyn  oil,  y 
mae'r  eglwysi'n  teimlo  ac  yn  gwybod  na  allant  sefyll  draw  oddiwrth  y 
symudiad  hwn.  O  Dduw  y  mae ;  rhan  o'i  gynllun  Ef  ydyw,  a  rhaid 
iddynt  ei  dderbyn  ;  rhaid  iddynt  gymeryd  eu  lie  ynddo,  ac  wynebu 
eu  gwaith  gyda  gwroldeb  a  gobaith,  a  phenderfynu  gwneud  eu  goreu. 
Ond  beth  yw  eu  goreu  ? 

Yr  hyn  na  ddylai'r  Eglwysi  ei  wneud. 

Ceisiaf  ddangos  hyn  ;  ac  yn  y  lie  cyntaf,  gadewch  i  mi  ddweyd 
yn  y  modd  mwyaf  pendant  na  raid  i'r  eglwysi  ddychmygu  am 
foment  fod  eisieu  iddynt  beidio  a  dwyn  eu  tystiolaeth  syml  ac  eofn  i'w 
gwirioneddau  a'u  delfrydau  eu  hunain,  fel  cymdeithasau  brawdol  o 
Gristionogion  wedi  eu  sefydlu'n  arbennig  i  gyhoeddi'r  efengyl  a 
meithrin  y  bywyd  ysbrydol.  Rhaid  i  ni  beidio  llaesu  dim  yn  ein 
hymroddiad  i'n  /^rz/" waith  ;  rhaid  i  ni  beidio  gollwng  ein  delfrydau  i 
lawr,  nac  ymostwng  i  lywodraeth  y  cnawd  aV  synhwyrau.  Yr  enaid 
sydd  oruchaf  ym  mywyd  dyn,  ac  a  fydd  oruchaf.  Yr  enaid  yw'r  oil, 
ac  oil  yn  oil.  Gall  dynion  wadu  hynny.  Y  maent  yn  gwadu,  ac  fe 
wnant  eto,  ac  nid  yn  hollol  heb  reswm  y  gwnant  hynny  pan  3'styrir 
waeled  Gristionogion  ydym  ;  ond  yn  y  diwedd  y  maent  yn  rhwym  o 
gael  eu  h\v}'nebu  a'u  hargyhoeddi  gan  ymresymiad  anwrthwynebol 
fieithiau.  Y  mae  hanesiaeth  a  phrofiad  y  presennol  ill  dau  yn  tyst- 
iolaethu  nad  oes  enw  arall  ond  enw  Crist  wedi  ei  roddi,  drwy  yr 
hwn  y  gallwn  -gael  iechydwriaeth  gymdeithasol.  Ar  wahan  i  w 
feddwl  a'i  ysbryd  a'i  waith  Ef,  ni  allwn  wneud  dim  yn  efleithiol  ;  ni 
allwn  hyd  yn  oed  fesur  angen  gwirioneddol  dyn  yn  gyvvir,  na'r 
uchter  y  gallai  ymgyrraedd  ato.  Y  mae'r  gwaith  hwn  o  bregethu  a 
byw  Crist  yn  wreiddiol  ac  yn  sylfaenol  i  waith  yr  eglwysi  yn  y 
symudiad  er  adeiladu  cymdeithas,  a  geilw  am  ystorfeydd  eang  o 
wroldeb  ac  am  wyliadwriaeth  barhaus.  Mae'r  byd  gyda  ni  bob 
amser,  a'i  ddywediadau  a'i  arferion  a'i  ysbryd  bob  amser  yn  tueddu 
tua  "chyfaddawd."  Wynebir  ni  bob  cam  o'r  ffordd  gan  y  cwestiwn 
faint  o  ddrwg  fedrwn  ni  oddef ;  a  meglir  ni  beunydd  gan  y  drwg  a 
oddefwyd  gennym,  nes  peri  inni  ymddwyn  tuag  ato  fel  pe  bae  ein 
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goddefiad  ni  ohono  yn  ei  wneud  yn  dda  ac  yn  iawn  ynddo'i  hun. 
Ein  dyledswydd  fel  eglwysi  yw  dal  y  delfryd  i  fyny  cyn  uched  ag 
y  mae'n  bosibl  iddo  fod,  hynny  yw,  i  fyny  a'r  safon  a  osodwyd  i  ni 
gan  lesu  Grist  ;  rhaid  i  ni  gyhoeddi  fod  teyrnas  nefoedd  oddi  mewn 
i  ddynion,  onid  e,  ni  all  fod  oddi  allan  ;  fod  pob  cynnydd  cenedlaethol 
yn  dibynnu  ar  gymeriad,  ac  fod  llwyddiant  cymdeithas  a'i  ffynonellau 
yng  nghalonnau  ac  ewyllys  dynion  ;  rhaid  i  ni  bwysleisio'r  ffaith 
fod  y  cam  a  oddefir  yn  gam  er  hynny,  ac  fod  y  drygioni  sydd  yn 
benllwyd  gan  bwysau  blynyddoedd,  ac  wedi  ei  goroni  a  chymerad- 
wyaeth  y  mawrion,  eto  yn  ddrygioni.  Rhaid  i'r  eglwysi  dystiolaethu 
yn  erbyn  "  cyfaddawd,"  hyd  yn  oed  pan  y  goddefant  ef ;  rhaid 
iddynt  wrthwynebu  ymyrraeth  awdurdod  wladol  ym  mhethau'r 
gydwybod,  nodi  allan  derfynau  moesol  pentyriad  cyfoeth,  brwydro'n 
erbyn  ymddiriedaeth  mewn  golud  ansicr,  a  chyhoeddi'n  groew  nad 
yw  gosod  "  terfyn  dymor  "  {time  limit)  ar  gyfundrefn  ddrwg  ddim  yn 
glanhau'r  drwg  yn  ystod  tymor  ei  fodolaeth,  nac  yn  rhj'^ddhau  dynion 
oddiwrth  y  rhwymedigaeth  i  ymdrechu  ei  ddileu'n  gyfan  gwbl. 

Rhaid  i'r  Eglwysi  ofalu  am   yr  Elfen  Ysbrydol  mewn 

Sosialaeth. 

Nid  dynaV  oil.  Rhaid  i'r  eglwysi  ofalu  na  chyfyngir  y  mudiad 
cymdeithasol  hwn  i'r  ochr  drefniadol  o  fywyd,  fel  pe  bae  dyn  yn 
greadur  a  dim  ond  un  ochr  i'w  natur,  ac  nid  yn  fod  cyfrin  ac  ynddo 
bosibilion  anfesurol  am  amser  a  thrag^vyddoldeb.  I'r  Eglwys  y 
perthyn  y  gwaith  o  bwysleisio  a  chadw'n  fyw  yr  elfen  ysbrydol  mewn 
Sosialaeth.  Y  mae  Owen  a  Marx  wedi  cyhoeddi'r  elfen  drefniadol. 
Mae'r  Gymdeithas  Ffabiaidd  wedi  goleuo  ac  egluro'r  agwedd  hanes- 
yddol,  ac  wedi  dangos  yn  glir  na  allwn  gladdu'r  hen  gyfundrefn  yn 
gyfan  gwbl,  a  dechreu  o'r  newydd  fel  ar  doriad  gwawr  creadigaeth. 
Mae  H.  G.  Wells  ac  ereill  wedi  gweithio  dros  yr  elfen  resymol  a 
moesol  ;  rhaid  i'r  eglwysi  chwanegu'r  elfen  bwysicaf  o'r  oil,  sef  yr 
ysbrydol.  Dyma'r  hyn  fedrwn  roi.  Dyma'r  hyn  y  mae'n  rhaid  i  ni 
ei  roi.  Nid  ar  wahan  i'r  trefnidwyr,  ond  gyda  hwynt  ;  nid  ar 
wahan  i  Sosialwyr  datblygiadol  fel  Sidney  Webb,  ond  gyda  hwynt  a 
thrwyddynt  ;  nid  ar  wahan  i  athrawon  gwyddor  cymdeithaseg,  ond 
gyda  hwynt  ;  yn  goleuo  ac  yn  bywiocau  meddwl  y  Wladwriaeth,  ac 
yn  darparu'r  cymhelliad  ysbrydol  sydd  yn  wir  anhepgorol  cyn  y  gall 
y  corff  Gwladwriaethol  Sosialaidd  gyrraedd  ei  berfFeithrwydd,  at 
fesur  oedran  cyflawnder  Crist. 

Dyma  ein  lie  yng  nghynllun  Duw.  Nid  a'r  symudiad  yn  ei  flaen 
ar  linellau  sicr  a  sylweddol  oni  chynhelir  ef  gyda'r  deall  a'r  ffydd,  yr 
amynedd  a'r  cariad,  y  gobeithion  a'r  delfrydau  uchel,  y  synnwyr  a'r 
brwdfrydedd,  sy'n  perthyn  i  frawdoliaeth  ysbrydol.  Heb  y  cyn- 
horthwy  hwn,  eiff  y  symudiad  Sosialaidd  yn  ddim  ond  peirianwaith 
swrth  a  marw,  peiriant  wedi  ei  osod  ynghyd  gyda  rhyw  fesur  o 
gywreinrwydd,  mater  o  flychau  balot  ac  ethol  freintiau  ;  fel  pe  bae 
dyn  yn  ddim  ond  creadur  i  "  ofalu  "  am  beiriant,  a  merched  yn  ddim 
ond  rhy  wbeth  i  weini  ar  ei  bleser  ar  ol  i'r  "  gofalu "  ddarfod,  a 
phlant  yn  ddarpariaeth  angenrheidiol  i  sicrhau  fod  y  gwaith  o 
"  ofalu  "  am  y  peiriant  yn  mynd  yn  ei  flaen  yn  ddi-baid. 
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Peidied  yr  eglwysi  ag  ofni.  Os  ydynt  yn  fyw,  bydd  eu  heisieu. 
Os  nad  ydynt  yn  fyw,  gwell  fyddai  eu  carlo  ymaith  a'u  claddu.  Os 
byddant  yn  ffyddlon  i  Grist,  ac  i'w  ddysgeidiaeth  a'i  ysbryd,  fe 
ddarparant  un  oV  dylanwadau  mwyaf  nerthol  er  hyrwyddo'r 
cyfnewidiad  mawr  cymdeithasol  yn  ei  flaen.  Hawlia  Sosialaeth  lefel 
llawer  uwch  o  ddealltwriaeth  a  gvvybodaeth,  o  allu  wedi  ei  ddisgyblu, 
o  ryddid  ac  o  werth  moesol,  nag  Unigoliaeth.  Ni  eilir  ail  ffurfio 
cymdeithas  allan  o  anvvybodaeth,  anisgyblaeth,  anghymedroldeb,  a 
hunanoldeb.  Nid  yw'r  vveriniaeth  gydweithredol  yn  bosibl  ond 
ymysg  y  dosbarth  goreu  ac  uchaf  ar  ddynion  a  merched— pobl 
addysgedig,  ddiwylliedig,  yn  parchu  eu  hunain,  yn  rheoli  eu  hunain, 
yn  hunan  aberthol,  brawdol,  a  rhydd  ;  pobl  sydd  yn  alluog  i 
orchfygu'r  chwant  am  elvv,  a  chael  eu  hapusrwydd  mewn  gwasan- 
aethu.  Metha  ymgeisiadau  i  godi  sefydliadau  Sosialaidd  oherwydd 
ddiffyg  cymeriad.  Nid  y\v  dynion  wedi  eu  "  moesoli "  i  fyny  i'r 
safon  He  y  mae  cymdeithas  gydweithredol  yn  bosibl.  Felly,  rhaid 
i'r  eglwysi  sydd  yn  cynnwys  disgyblion  Crist  ymroddi  i'r  gwaith  a 
eilw  Paul  yn  "  adeiladaeth,"  neu  "  adeiladu  dynion";  rhaid  iddynt 
gyffroi  a  goleuo'r  gydwybod,  creu  barn  gywir  ac  iachus,  troi  barn  yn 
argyhoeddiad,  ac  argyhoeddiad  yn  weithredoedd,  dyrchafu  delfrydau, 
caledu'r  ewyllys,  a  chynneu  tan  brwdfrydedd,  a  thrwy  hynny  alw  i 
fodolaeth  y  cymeriad,  yrhyddid,  a'r  ynni  ydibynna  rheol  a  chynnydd 
dynoliaeth  arnynt  yn  y  pen  draw. 

Rhyddhad  yr  Eglwysi  oddiwrth  Ddylanwadau  Gwrth- 
Gymdeithasol. 

Dylai'r  Eglwysi,  hefyd,  ymryddhau  oddiwrth  bob  cyfathrach  a 
chytundeb  gwrth-gymdeithasol.  Ni  ddylai  fod  dim  perthynas 
rhyngddynt  a  gvvleidiadaeth  neu  arferion  sydd  yn  seiliedig  ar 
anghydraddoldeb  cymdeithasol,  unig  faeliaeth  mewn  angenrheidiau 
cymdeithasol,  a  gwahaniaethau  cymdeithasol  croes  i  Gristionogaeth. 
Dylai'r  frawdoliaeth  Gristionogol  sylweddoli  yn  ei  holl  drefniadau  y 
delfryd  o  gymdeithas  weriniaethol  ;  a  dylai,  yn  ei  holl  weithredoedd, 
anadlu  awyr  fy wiol  rhyddid  a  chydraddoldeb  a  brawdgarwch.  Rhaid 
iddi  beidio  derbyn  unrhyw  ffafrau  arbennig  gan  y  Wladwriaeth,  ond 
talu  eiddo  Cesar  i  Cesar.  Iddi  hi  y  perthyn  yr  hawl  i  fod  yn 
ymddiriedolwr  a  phrif  geidwad  rhyddid  dynion  ;  oherwj^dd  rhaid 
iddi  hawlio  eiddo  Duw  i  Dduw  ;  rhaid  iddi  ofalu  am  ryddid 
cydwybod,  y  rhyddid  hwnnw  sy'n  cynnwys  ac  yn  amddifTyn  rhyddid 
llafar,  rhyddid  y  wasg,  a  holl  freintiau  mawrion  enaid  dyn.  Khaid 
iddi  beidio  bodl5ni  ar  amgylchiadau  drwg,  am  mai  rhai  wedi  eu 
hetifeddu  ydynt,  ac  am  y  sicrhant  iddi  hi  fel  brawdoliaeth  ragor 
freintiau  arbennig,  ar  drael  rhyddid  a  breintiau'r  aelodau  ereill  o'r 
Wladwriaeth.  Rhaid  iddi  beidio  cadw  draw,  nac  ofni  cyfnevvidiadau 
am  y  gallai  ddioddef  oddiwrthynt  ;  ond  dylai  fod  yn  ewyilysgar  ac 
yn  awyddus  am  gyfnewidiadau  a  arweinia  i  gynnydd  ym  mudd- 
iannau'r  cyfFredin. 

Yn  wir,  yn  Eglwys  y  Testament  Newydd  gallwn  weld,  mewn 
egwyddor  ac  yn  yr  hedyn,  yr  hyn  y  disgwyliwn  ei  fwynhau  yn  y 
'Wladwriaeth  Gymdeithasol  berffaith.     Nid  oedd  Eglwys  Dduw,  fel 


ei  disgrifir  yn  Actau'r  Apostolion  ac  yn  yr  Epistolau,  yn  gwybod 
dim  am  wahaniaethau  dosbarthiadol — nid  oedd  na  lleygwyr  nac 
ofFeiriaid.  "  Chwychwi  ydych  rywogaeth  etholedig,  brenhinol  ofFeir^ 
iadaeth,  cenedl  sanctaidd,"  yw'r  disgrifiad  a  rydd  Pedr  o  frawdol- 
iaeth  y  saint  y  perthynai  efe  iddi.  MaeV  apostol  a'r  proffwyd,  yr 
athraw,  yr  efengylwr,  aV  cynorthwywr,  yno'n  un  ;  y  mae  pob- 
gwahaniaeth  a  rhagoriaeth  o  fewn  y  frawdoliaeth  yn  diflannu  yn  yr 
un  ragoriaeth  fendigedig  o  fod  y  tu  fewn  i  gylch  cyfeillach  pobl 
Dduw.  Ni  wyr  yr  Eglwys  hon  ddim  am  drefniadau  cymdeithasol 
sy'n  gwahanu  dynion  oddiwrth  eu  gilydd.  Gelyn  pob  urddfraint 
(caste)  ydyw.  Ysgubir  addoliad  Mamon  i  ffwrdd  yn  11  wyr  gan 
lifeiriant  haelfrydedd  yr  Eglwys.  Y  mae  casineb  cenedlaethol  yn 
estronol  i'w  hysbryd,  a  thywelltir  ei  chariad  allan  yn  fFrydiau  cyson 
a  dihysbydd.  Cawn  yma,  ym  mrwdfrydedd  a  gweithredoedd  yr 
eglwysi  cyntefig,  ddarlun  o'r  hyn  y  dylem  ymroddi  a'n  holl  galon 
i'w  geisio  i  bob  dyn. 

Astudiaeth. 

Ymhellach,  rhaid  Vr  eglwysi  gefnogi  a  threfnu  astudiaeth  o- 
fFeithiau  cymdeithasol  ymysg  eu  haelodau  eu  hunain.  Dylem  fod 
yn  gydnabyddus  a  phrif  rediad  y  symudiad  Sosialaidd,  a  medru 
dilyn  hanes  cyfuniad  corff  mawr  y  gweithwyr  mewn  cyfundrefn  sydd 
yn  seiliedig  ar  unoldeb  buddiannau  ;  dylem  wybod  pam  y  maeV 
symudiad  mewn  bod  ;  pam  y  daeth  i  fodolaeth  yn  awr  ;  beth  yw  ei 
ystyr  a'r  nod  y  cyfeiria  ato.  Y  mae  anwybodaeth  yn  fagwrfa 
fFrwythlon  o  drueni.  Ein  pobl  ieuainc  ni  wybyddant,  ac  felly  nid 
ystyriant,  y  modd  y  rhwystrir  tyfiant  corfforol  eu  cymrodyr,  y  modd 
yr  anefir  ac  y  cadwynir  eu  meddyliau,  ac  y  gyrrir  eu  heneidiau  i 
goUedigaeth  gan  galedi  eu  hamgylchoedd  trefnidiol.  Mae'r  Sosialwyr 
ieuainc  y  tu  allan  i'r  eglwysi  yn  holi,  ac  o  holi  yn  cydymdeimlo  ac  yn 
gweithredu.  Mae'r  Gymdeithas  Ffabiaidd  yn  addysgu  drwy  ei 
llenyddiaeth  a'i  thrafodaethau.  Y  mae  athrawon  mewn  cym- 
deithaseg  yn  dysgu  yn  ysgolion  trefnidiaeth  a  gwleidyddiaeth 
ddamcaniaethol  mewn  cysylltiad  a  Phrifysgol  Llundain.  Ond  y  mae 
angen  am  i'r  eglwysi,  hefyd,  sefydlu  a  chynnal  dosbarthiadaa  o'r 
fath,  er  mwyn  i'n  pobl  ieuainc  fedru  archwilio  a  dosbarthu  amgylch- 
iadau  cymdeithasol  y  gweithwyr,  deall  y  sefydliadau  dinesig  sy'n 
ymwneud  a'u  bywyd,  astudio  deddfwriaeth  ynglyn  ag  yswiriaeth  a 
blwydd  daliadau,  ffatrioedd  a  mwnfeydd,  deddfau  trethiant,  ac  felly'n 
y  blaen  ;  ac  yna  dod  i  weld  yr  holl  fFeithau  hyn  yn  eu  perthynas  a 
phethau  dyfnach  yr  ysbryd  ;  ac  wedi  edrych  arnynt  yng  ngoleuni'r 
ystyriaethau  uchel  hynny,  ceisio  dileu  deddfau  tirol  anghyfiawn^ 
cyhoeddi  rhyfel  yn  erbyn  achosion  a  ffynonellau  tlodi  a  phechod,  a 
chymhwyso'u  hunain  i  gyflawni  gwasanaeth  uchelfrydol  a  hunan 
aberthol  dros  y  Wladwriaeth. 

Gwaith  Etholiadol. 

Ni  ddylaiV  eglwysi  fod  ar  ol,  ychwaith,  ar  adegau  pan  y  gallant 
reoli  ymdrechion  gwneuthurol  y  wladwriaeth,  er  mwyn  rhoi  dynion 
mewn  swydd  fydd  yn  bleidiol,  oddiar  argyhoeddiad  a  theimlad,  i 


ddefnyddio'r  cyfoeth  a  gynhyrchir  drwy  lafur  cyffredinol  y 
cymundeb  er  budd  yr  oil  ;  ac  a  fydd  yn  awyddus  i  atal  y  neb  a 
fynnai  gymeryd  meddiant  o'r  cyfoeth  hvvn  er  budd  hunanol  yr 
ychydig.  Rhaid  iddynt  gau  allan  o  bob  swydd  wleidyddol  a  dinesig 
ddynion  a  gam  ddefnytldia'r  geiriau  "  rhyddid "  a  ''diwygiad"  er 
mwyn  hyrwyddo'r  gwaith  o  ladrata  eiddo'r  cyhoedd  i'w  cyfoethogi 
eu  hunain  ;  rhaid  iddynt  osod  cynrychiolwyr  mewn  awdurdod  fydd 
yn  barod  i  gyfnewid  yn  fawr,  neu  ynte  ddileu,  y  deddfau  a'r 
sefydliadau  sy'n  sefyll  ar  ffordd  divvygio  cymdeithas — megys,  TyV 
Arglwyddi,  perchenogaeth  y  tir  gan  yr  ychydig,  gallu  ffroen  uchel  y 
fasnach  feddwol,  ac  felly'n  y  blaen — dynion  fydd  yn  barod  i  ddwyn 
yr  oes  well  honno  i  mewn,  pryd  y  gweinyddir  eiddo'r  wladwriaeth 
er  budd  yr  oil.  Er  nad  oes  rhaid  iV  eglwysi,  fel  y  cyfryw,  gysylltu 
eu  hunain  a'r  cymdeithasau  Sosialaidd,  eto  dylent  wneud  eu  rhan 
yn  llawn  tuag  at  ddiwygio  ac  ail  adeiladu  cymdeithas ;  dylent 
groesawu  pob  estyniad  ymarferol  o'r  egwyddor  Sosialaidd  ;  a  dylent 
ysbrydoli  eu  haelodau  i  ymroddi,  mewn  iselder  a  gostyngeiddrwydd, 
gydag  amynedd  a  chariad  helaeth,  i'r  gwaith  o  drefnu'r  bywyd 
cyffredin  yn  ol  egwyddorion  brawdgarwch,  cymwynasgarwch,  a'r 
deddfau  sy'n  perthyn  i  deyrnas  Dduw. 

Yn  sicr,  gall  yr  eglwysi  gadw  meddyliau  dynion  yn  effro  i  bob 
drwg  sydd  yn  bodoli  yng  nghorfif  y  wladwriaeth,  ac  fe  ddylent 
wneud  hynny  ;  dylent  feithrin  y  gwroldeb  a'r  amynedd  sy'n  ymladd 
a'r  drwg  hwnnw,  ac  yn  ceisio  gwaredu'r  byd  oddiwrtho  ;  dylent 
ysbrydoli  dynion  ag  ysbryd  y  Groes,  yr  hwn  a'u  gwna'n  barod  i 
lafurio  ac  ymladd  a  dioddef  dros  achubiaeth  ac  adnewyddiad  cyflawn 
yr  unigolyn  a'r  byd, — y  gwaith  mawr  hwnnw  y  daeth  lesu  Grist  yma 
er  ei  fwyn. 
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Rent  and  Value. 

Adapted  from  the  first  of  the  "Fabian  Essays  in  Socialism.'^ 

PART   I.— RENT. 

Socialists,  protesting  against  the  present  state  of  society,  have 
lately  been  often  met  by  two  somewhat  contradictory  assertions. 
We  are  told  that  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  figures, 
statistics,  and  "  dry  "  things  such  as  political  economy  :  that  what  is 
wanted  is  a  "  great  wave  of  emotion,"  "  genuine  religious  feeling,'^ 
a  "change  of  heart";  that  these  and  these  only  will  rectify  the 
cruelties  and  injustices  of  the  present  state  of  society.  And  in  the 
same  breath  it  will  often  be  illogically  maintained  that  "you  can't 
change  human  nature";  and  that  as  human  nature  has  brought 
about  the  present  state  of  things  it  is  no  use  trying  to  make  any 
radical  alteration. 

Now  I  propose  to  shew  that  human  nature,  whether  it  can  be 
changed  or  not,  did  not  bring  about  the  present  state  of  things ;  but 
that  it  was  rather  the  present  state  of  things  which  brought  about 
human  nature ;  that  the  existing  conditions  of  society  are  the  result 
of  economic  laws  which  work  inexorably,  indifferent  to  the  weal  or 
woe  of  the  human  race,  and  unconscious  of  its  existence.  I  also 
propose  to  shew  that  should  the  human  race  become  conscious  of 
the  existence  of  such  economic  forces,  and  capable  of  directing  them, 
these  laws  can  be  made  to  subserve  man's  welfare  as  powerfully  as, 
left  to  themselves,  they  have  been  working  for  his  destruction.  A 
change  of  heart,  if  it  be  in  the  right  direction,  seems  incidentally 
desirable ;  but  by  itself,  and  unaccompanied  by  the  requisite  know- 
ledge of  economic  laws,  it  will  be  as  useless  as  would  be  a  wireless 
telegraphy  station  sending  messages  into  space  were  there  not  some- 
where a  receiver  to  collect  those  messages. 

The  Origin  of  Rent. 

Picture  then  to  yourself  a  vast  green  plain  of  country,  virgin  to 
the  spade,  awaiting  the  advent  of  man.  Imagine  the  arrival  of  the 
first  colonist,  the  original  Adam.  He  drives  his  spade  into,  and  sets 
up  his  stockade  around,  the  most  fertile  and  favorably  situated  patch 
he  can  find.  Metaphorically  Adam's  little  patch  is  a  pool  that  will 
yet  rise  and  submerge  the  whole  land.  Other  Adams  come  all  sure 
to  pre-empt  patches  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  first  Adam's,  partly 
because  he  has  chosen  the  best  situation,  partly  for  the  pleasure  of 
his  society  and  conversation,  and  partly  because  where  two  men  are 
assembled  together  there  is  a  two  man  power  that  is  far  more  than 
double  one  man  power.  And  so  the  pool  rises,  and  the  margin 
spreads  more  and  more  remote  from  the  centre,  until  the  pool 
becomes  a  lake,  and  the  lake  an  inland  sea. 


But  in  the  course  of  this  inundation  that  specially  fertile  region 
upon  which  Adam  pitched  is  sooner  or  later  all  pre-empted  and 
there  is  nothing  for  the  newcomer  to  pre-empt  save  soil  of  the 
second  quality.  Also,  division  of  labor  sets  in  among  Adam's  neigh- 
bors ;  and  with  it,  of  course,  comes  the  establishment  of  a  market 
for  the  exchange  of  the  products  of  their  divided  labor.  Now  it  is 
not  well  to  be  far  afield  from  that  market  because  distance  from  it 
involves  extra  cost  for  roads,  beasts  of  burden,  and  time  consumed  in 
travelling  thither  and  back  again.  All  this  will  be  saved  to  Adam 
at  the  centre  of  cultivation,  and  incurred  by  the  newcomer  at  the 
margin  of  cultivation. 

The  Establishment  of  Rent. 

Let  us  estimate  the  annual  value  of  Adam's  produce  at  ^i,ooo  and 
the  annual  produce  of  the  newcomer's  land  on  the  margin  of  cultiva- 
tion at  ;^5oo,  assuming  that  Adam  and  the  newcomer  are  equally  in- 
dustrious. Here  is  a  clear  advantage  of  ^^500  a  year  to  Adam.  This 
X*5oo  is  economic  rent.  For  why  should  not  Adam  let  his  patch  to 
the  newcomer  at  a  rent  of  /500  a  year  ?  Since  the  produce  will  be 
;^i,ooo,  the  newcomer  will  have  ^500  left  for  himself;  that  is,  as 
much  as  he  could  obtain  by  cultivating  a  patch  of  his  own  at  the 
margin  ;  and  it  is  pleasanter  to  be  in  the  centre  of  society  than  on 
the  outskirts  of  it.  The  newcomer  will  himself  propose  the  arrange- 
ment, and  Adam  may  retire  (not  in  consequence  of  any  special 
merit  of  his  own,  any  extra  industry  or  brain  power,  but  simply 
because  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  the  best  place  at  the  right 
moment)  as  an  idle  landlord  with  a  perpetual  pension  of  ^500  of  rent. 
The  excess  of  fertility  of  Adam's  land  is  thenceforth  recognized  as 
rem  and  paid,  as  it  is  to-day,  regularly  by  a  worker  to  a  drone. 

The  Origin  of  the  County  Family. 

So  Adam  is  retiring  from  productive  industry  on  ;^5oo  a  year  ; 
and  his  neighbors  are  hastening  to  imitate  him  as  fresh  tenants 
present  themselves.  The  first  result  is  the  beginning  of  a  tradition 
that  the  oldest  families  in  the  country  enjoy  a  superior  position  to 
the  rest,  and  that  the  main  advantage  of  their  superior  position  is 
that  they  enjoy  incomes  without  working.  Nevertheless,  since  they 
still  depend  upon  their  tenants'  labor  for  their  subsistence,  they 
continue  to  pay  Labor,  with  a  capital  L,  a  certain  meed  of  mouth 
honor  ;  and  the  tesultant  association  of  prosperity  with  idleness,  and 
praise  with  industry,  practically  destroys  morality  by  setting  up  that 
incompatibility  between  conduct  and  principle  which  is  the  secret  of 
the  ingrained  cynicism  of  our  own  time. 

According  to  our  hypothesis,  the  area  of  cultivation  has  now 
spread  into  the  wilderness  so  far  that  at  its  margin  the  return  for  a 
man's  labor  for  a  year  is  only  ;^5oo.  But  it  will  not  stop  there  ;  it 
will  at  last  encroach  upon  every  acre  of  cultivable  land,  rising  to  the 
snow  line  on  the  mountains  and  falling  to  the  coast  of  the  actual 
salt  water  sea,  but  always  reaching  the  barrenest  places  last  of  all, 
because  the  cultivators  will  not  break  bad  land  when  better  is  to  be 


had.  But  suppose  that  now,  at  last,  the  uttermost  belt  of  free  land 
is  reached,  and  that  upon  it  the  yield  to  a  man's  year's  labor  is  only 
;^ioo.  Clearly  now  the  rent  of  Adam's  primeval  patch  has  risen  to 
;^900,  since  that  is  the  excess  of  its  produce  over  what  is  by  this 
time  all  that  is  to  be  had  rent  free. 

Dual  Ownership. 

Adam  has  yielded  up  his  land  for  ;^5oo  a  year  to  a  tenant.  It  is 
this  tenant  accordingly  who  now  lets  Adam's  patch  for  ;^900  a  year 
to  the  newcomer,  who  of  course  loses  nothing  by  the  bargain,  since 
it  leaves  him  the  ^loo  a  year,  with  which  he  must  be  content  any 
way.  It  has,  in  fact,  come  to  this,  that  the  private  property  in 
Adam's  land  is  divided  between  three  men,  the  first  doing  none  of 
the  work  and  getting  half  the  produce  ;  the  second  doing  none  of 
the  work  and  getting  two-fifths  of  the  produce  ;  and  the  third  doing 
all  the  work  and  getting  only  one-tenth  of  the  produce.  Here  is 
private  property  in  full  swing,  produced  (let  us  emphasize  the  fact) 
not  in  the  least  by  "  human  nature,"  but  by  the  natural  working  of 
economic  laws  of  which  the  settlers  were  unconscious.  Probably  if 
the  first  colonists  when  they  were  still  on  their  original  patches  had 
been  asked  ''  would  you  tolerate  a  state  of  things  in  which  there 
should  be  not  only  loafers,  but  in  which  the  loafers  should  be  the 
richest  people  in  the  country,"  they  would  have  repudiated  the  idea 
with  profound  and  genuine  indignation.* 

All  this,  however,  is  a  mere  trifle  compared  with  the  sequel. 
When  the  total  cultivable  area  has  reached  its  confines  ;  when  there 
is  nothing  but  a  strip  of  sand  round  the  coast  between  the  furrow 
and  the  wave  ;  when  the  very  waves  themselves  are  cultivated  by 
fisherfolk  ;  when  the  pastures  and  timber  forests  have  touched  the 
snow  line  ;  when,  in  short,  the  land  is  all  private  property,  there 
appears  a  man  in  a  strange  plight  :  one  who  wanders  from  snow  line 
to  sea  coast  in  search  of  land,  and  finds  none  that  is  not  the  pro- 
perty of  someone  else.  On  the  roads  he  is  a  vagrant :  off  them  he  is 
a  trespasser  :  he  is  the  first  proletarian. 

Rent  of  Ability. 

Now  it  may  be  that  this  second  Adam,  the  first  father  of  the 
great  proletariat,  has  one  of  those  scarce  brains  which  are  not  the 
least  of  nature's  gifts.  If  the  fertile  field  yields  rent,  why  not  the 
fertile  brain  ?  Here  is  the  first  Adam's  patch  still  yielding  its 
^1,000  to  the  labor  of  the  tenant  who,  as  we  have  seen,  has  to  pay 

*  The  reader  will  observe  that,  to  avoid  complications,  no  mention  has  been  made 
of  capital  as  such.  The  monopoly  of  land  produces  the  monopoly  of  capital.  All 
capital  begins  as  spare  money,  no  matter  what  it  may  finally  be  turned  into  :  mines,' 
railways,  canals,  houses.  In  the  first  instance  the  possession  of  capital  always  means 
that  some  individual  has  received  more  rent  than  he  desires  or  chooses  to  spend. 
Colloquially,  one  property  with  a  farm  on  it  is  said  to  be  land  yielding  rent ;  whilst 
another,  with  a  railway  on  it.  is  called  capital  yielding  interest.  But  economically 
k  there  is  no  distinction  between  them  when  they  once  become  sources  of  revenue. 
Shareholder  and  landlord  live  alike  on  the  produce  extracted  from  their  property  by 
the  labor  of  the  proletariat. 


^90^^  away  in  rent.  How  if  the  proletarian  were  boldly  to  bid 
^i,oc>o  a  year  to  that  man  for  that  property  and  contrive — invent — 
anticipate  a  new  want — turn  the  land  to  some  hitherto  undreamed 
of  use — wrest  ;^i,5oo  a  year  from  the  soil  and  site  that  only  yielded 
^i,ooo  before?  If  he  can  do  this,  he  can  pay  the  full  ^i,ooo  rent, 
and  have  an  income  of  ^500  left  for  himself.  This  is  his  profit — 
the  ren^  of  his  ability — the  excess  of  its  produce  over  that  which  it 
would  yield  to  ordinary  stupidity. 

Origin  of  the  Proletariat. 

But  in  due  replenishment  of  the  earth  there  follows  upon  the 
footsteps  of  this  first  proletarian  another  who  is  no  cleverer  than 
other  men,  and  can  do  as  much,  but  not  more,  than  they.  For  him 
there  is  no  rent  of  ability.  What  is  to  be  his  fate?  It  is  certain 
that  by  this  time  not  only  will  the  new  devices  of  the  renter  of 
ability  have  been  copied  by  people  incapable  of  inventing  them,  but 
division  of  labor,  the  use  of  tools  and  money,  and  the  economies  of 
civilization  will  have  greatly  increased  man's  power  of  extracting 
wealth  from  nature.  So  that  it  may  well  be  that  the  produce  of 
land  on  the  margin  of  cultivation,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  fixes  the 
produce  left  to  the  cultivators  throughout  the  whole  area,  may  rise 
considerably. 

Scarcity  Value. 

This  rise  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  margin  of  cultivation.  It 
is  not  the  difference  between  the  best  and  worst  land.  It  is  not,  to 
put  it  technically,  "  economic  rent."  It  is  a  payment  for  the  privi- 
lege of  using  land  at  all — for  access  to  that  which  is  now  a  close 
monopoly  ;  and  its  amount  is  regulated,  not  by  what  the  purchaser 
could  do  for  himself  on  land  of  his  own  at  the  margin,  but  simply 
by  the  landowner's  eagerness  to  be  idle  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
proletarian's  need  of  subsistence  on  the  other.  In  current  economic 
terms  the  price  is  regulated  by  supply  and  demand.  As  the 
demand  for  land  intensifies  by  the  advent  of  fresh  proletarians,  the 
price  goes  up  and  the  bargains  are  made  more  stringent.  Sooner  or 
later  the  price  of  tenant  right  will  rise  so  high  that  the  actual  cultivator 
will  get  no  more  of  the  produce  than  suffices  him  for  subsistence. 
At  that  point  there  is  an  end  of  sub-letting  tenant  rights.  The 
land's  absorption  of  the  proletarians  as  tenants  paying  more  than 
the  economic  rent  stops. 

Advent  of  the  Proletarian. 

And  now  what  is  the  next  proletarian  to  do?  For  all  his  fore- 
runners we  have  found  a  way  of  escape  ;  for  him  there  seems  none, 
for  where  is  his  subsistence  to  come  from,  if  he  cannot  get  at  the 
land  ?  Food  he  must  have,  and  clothing ;  and  both  promptly. 
There  is  food  in  the  market,  and  clothing  also  ;  but  not  for  nothing. 
Hard  money  must  be  paid  for  them,  and  money  can  only  be  procured 
by  selling  commodities.  This  presents  no  diflSculty  to  the  culti- 
vators of  the  land,  who  can  raise  commodities  by  their  labor  ;  but 
•the  proletarian,  being  landless,  has  neither  commodities  nor  the 
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means  of  producing  them.     Sell  something  he  must:  yet  he  has 
nothing  to  sell — except  himself. 

The   first   "Hand":    "Laborer":    "Mechanic": 
*«  Servant "  :   "  Wage-Slave." 

The  idea  seems  a  desperate  one  ;  but  it  proves  quite  easy  to 
carry  out.  The  tenant  cultivators  of  the  land  have  not  strength 
enough  or  time  enough  to  exhaust  the  productive  capacity  of  their 
holdings.  If  they  could  buy  men  in  the  market  for  less  than  the 
sum  that  these  men's  labor  would  add  to  the  produce,  then  their 
purchase  would  be  sheer  gain.  Never  in  the  history  of  buying  and 
selling  was  there  so  splendid  a  bargain  for  buyers  as  this.  Accord- 
ingly the  proletarian  no  sooner  offers  himself  for  sale  in  "a  new 
country  "  than  he  finds  a  rush  of  bidders  for  him,  each  striving  to 
get  the  better  of  the  others  by  offering  to  give  him  more  and  more 
of  th^  produce  of  his  labor,  and  to  content  themselves  with  less  and 
less  of  the  surplus.  But  even  the  highest  bidder  must  have  some 
surplus  or  he  will  not  buy.  The  proletarian,  in  accepting  the  highest 
bid,  sells  himself  openly  into  bondage.  He  is  not  the  first  man  who 
has  done  so  ;  for  it  is  evident  that  his  forerunners,  the  purchasers  of 
tenant  right,  had  been  enslaved  by  the  proprietors  who  lived  on  the 
rents  paid  by  them.  But  now  all  the  disguise  falls  off:  the  proletarian 
renounces  not  only  the  fruit  of  his  labor,  but  also  the  right  to  think 
for  himself  and  to  direct  his  industry  as  he  pleases.  The  economic 
change  is  merely  formal :  the  moral  change  is  enormous.  We  shall 
see  presently  what  happens  in  "an  old  country"  when  the  rush  of 
buyers  of  labor  becomes  a  rush  of  sellers. 

\  PART   II.— VALUE. 

It  is  evident  that  in  our  imaginary  colony  labor  power  is  now  in 
the  market  on  the  same  footing  as  any  other  ware  exposed  for  sale  : 
it  can  be  purchased  as  men  purchase  a  horse  or  a  steam  engine,  a 
bottle  of  wine  or  a  pair  of  boots. 

Exchange  Value  of  Human  Beings. 

Since  human  labor  therefore  turns  out  to  be  a  commodity, 
marketable  just  as  a  basket  of  eggs  or  a  woollen  shirt  is  marketable, 
if  we  want  to  know  what  is  going  to  happen  to  our  proletarian  in  a 
state  owned  by  private  individuals,  as  our  colony  is  owned,  we  must 
proceed  to  find  out  what  fixes  the  price  of  commodities  in  general 
(since  his  price  will  be  fixed  in  the  same  way)  ;  and  what  causes  the 
series  of  arrangements  between  buyers  and  sellers  which  have  been 
named  ''  supply  and  demand,"  for  our  proletarian  is  now  supplying 
himself \n  answer  to  a  demand. 

Contradictions  and  difficulties  soon  show  themselves. 

It  would  seem  on  the  surface  that  the  selling  value,  or  exchange 
value,  of  anything  must  depend  upon  its  utility,  for  no  one  will  buy 
a  useless  thing.  Yet  fresh  air  and  sunlight,  which  are  so  useful  as 
to   be  quite   indispensable,   have    no   money   value  ;    whilst   for  a 


meteoric  stone,  shot  free  of  charge  from  the  firmament  into  your 
back  garden,  the  curator  of  a  museum  will  give  you  a  considerable 
sum.  A  little  reflection  will  show  that  this  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  fresh  air  is  plentiful  and  meteoric  stones  scarce. 

Scarcity  Value. 

If  by  any  means  the  supply  of  fresh  air  could  be  steadily  dim- 
inished, and  the  supply  of  meteoric  stones,  by  celestial  cannonade  or 
otherwise,  steadily  increased,  the  fresh  air  would  presently  acquire 
an  exchange  value  which  would  gradually  rise  ;  whilst  the  exchange 
value  of  meteoric  stones  would  gradually  fall,  until  at  last  fresh  air 
would  be  supplied  through  a  meter  and  charged  for  like  gas,  and 
meteoric  stones  would  become  as  unsaleable  as  ordinary  pebbles. 
The  money  (or  exchange)  value,  in  fact,  decreases  as  the  supply 
increases  ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  the  supply  pours  in  the  demand 
falls  off,  until  finally,  if  the  supply  continues  to  pour  in,  the  demand 
ceases  altogether  and  what  is  left  of  the  supply  is  valueless. 

How  Exchange  Value  is  Fixed. 

But  besides  this  fact  of  the  exchange  value  of  any  commodity 
being  dependent  upon  the  amount  there  is  of  it  in  any  market  at 
any  one  time,  another  equally  important  fact  must  be  carefully 
mastered,  viz.,  that  the  value  of  our  commodity  is  fixed  not  by  the 
rarest  and  most  useful  part  of  the  stock  of  it,  but  by  the  least  costly 
and  least  useful.  This  can  be  explained  quite  simply  by  an  illustra- 
tion. If  the  stock  of  umbrellas  in  the  market  were  all  alike  and 
sufficiently  large  to  provide  two  for  each  umbrella  carrier  in  the 
community,  then,  since  a  second  umbrella  is  not  so  necessary  as  the 
first,  the  instinctive  course  would  be  to  ticket  half  the  umbrellas  at, 
say  15s.,  and  the  other  half  at  8s.  6d.  But  no  man  will  give  15s.  for 
an  article  which  he  can  get  for  8s.  6d.  ;  and  when  people  came  to 
buy,  they  would  buy  up  all  the  8s.  6d.  umbrellas.  Each  person 
being  thus  supplied  with  an  umbrella,  the  remainder  of  the  stock, 
though  marked  15s.,  would  be  in  the  position  of  second  umbrellas, 
only  worth  8s.  6d.  It  may  very  likely  occur  to  the  reader  that  if  he 
was  the  seller  of  umbrellas,  he  would  charge  15s.  all  round  and  put 
away  half  his  stock  until  the  number  of  umbrellas  actually  and 
immediately  necessary  to  his  fellow  townsmen  was  sold.  But  a 
moment's  reflection  will  remind  him  that  there  will  be  other  trades- 
men in  the  town  who  sell  umbrellas.  In  the  next  street  will  be  a 
shop  where  umbxellas  can  be  purchased  for  los.  6d.,  and  near  by 
another  where  they  can  be  had  for  7s.  6d.  ;  so  that,  granted  all  the 
umbrellas  are  of  the  same  quality,  the  customers  will  go  to  the  shop 
where  they  are  to  be  had  for  7s.  6d.,  and  my  reader's  15s.  ones  will 
remain  on  his  hands  unsold.*  The  only  limit  to  this  "  competition  " 
is  obviously  the  actual  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  the  umbrella. 
One  more  illustration  of  a  different  kind.     You  want  to  get  and  sell 

*  There  is  indeed  another  way.  The  reader  might  buy  up  all  the  umbrellas  in 
the  town  and  arrange  that  none  should  be  brought  in  from  anywhere  else.  This  is  ta 
*' corner"  the  market — but  that  is  another  story. 
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xoal.  You  begin  by  going  to  the  point  where  coal  is  on  the  surface 
— where  you  can  shovel  it  up  with  ease.  But  when  that  supply  is 
exhausted,  you  must  sink  a  shaft ;  you  must  burrow  under  ground, 
eviscerate  mountains,  tunnel  beneath  the  sea,  at  an  enormous  cost 
in  machinery  and  labor.  Yet  when  you  have  made  your  greatest 
effort,  another  man  may  still  be  in  possession  of  a  mine  near  the 
surface  where  he  gets  his  coal  for  half,  a  quarter,  a  tithe  of  the  labor 
you  expend  upon  yours.  In  spite  of  this,  when  you  both  bring  your 
coal  to  market  and  offer  your  supplies  for  sale,  you  cannot  say  "  I 
have  been  at  great  expense  to  get  mine  and  I  will  charge  20s.  a 
ton."  Your  rival  is  offering  his  for  15s.  a  ton,  and  you  must  sell  at 
the  same  price  or  you  will  get  no  customers.  Let  us  suppose  that  it 
has  cost  you  i8s.  per  ton  to  get  your  coal,  and  that  it  has  cost  him 
5s.  per  ton  to  get  his,  the  whole  difference  between  the  5s.  and  the 
1 8s.  is  economic  rent  gained  by  him,  not  by  superior  industry  or 
ability  (for  it  is  you  who  have  had  these),  but  by  the  fact  of  his 
privately  owned  coal  mine  being  in  a  more  advantageous  situation 
than  yours.  In  this  manner  the  exchange  value  of  the  least  useful 
and  least  costly  part  of  the  supply  fixes  the  exchange  value  of  all 
the  rest. 

The  Law  of  Indifference. — Final  Utility  (Marginal  Utility). 

Technically  this  is  called  the  Law  of  Indifference.  And  since 
the  least  useful  unit  of  the  supply  is  generally  that  which  is  last  pro- 
duced, its  utility  is  called  the  final  lUility  of  the  commodity. 

Total  Utility. 

The  utility  of  the  first  and  most  useful  unit  is  called  the  total 
utility  of  the  commodity.*  The  main  point  to  be  grasped  is,  that 
however  useful  any  commodity  may  be,  its  exchange  value  can  be 
run  down  to  nothing  by  increasing  the  supply  until  there  is  more 
of  it  than  is  wanted.  The  excess,  being  useless  and  valueless,  is  to 
be  had  for  nothing  ;  and  nobody  will  pay  anything  for  a  commodity 
so  long  as  plenty  of  it  is  to  be  had  for  nothing.  This  is  why  air  and 
other  indispensable  things  have  no  exchange  value,  whilst  scarce 
gewgaws  fetch  immense  prices. 

These,  then,  are  the  conditions  which  confront  man  as  a  pro- 
ducer and  exchanger.  If  he  produces  a  useless  thing,  his  labor  will 
be  wholly  in  vain  :  he  will  get  nothing  for  it.  If  he  produces  a 
useful  thing,  the  price  he  will  get  for  it  will  depend  on  how  much  of 
it  there  is  for  sale  already.  This  holds  good  of  the  whole  mass  of 
manufactured  commodities.  Those  which  are  scarce,  and  therefore 
relatively  high  in  value,  tempt  men  to  produce  them  until  the 
increase  of  the  supply  reduces  their  value  to  a  point  at  which  there 
is  no  more  profit  to  be  made  out  of  them  than  out  of  other  com- 
modities. And  this  process,  unless  deliberately  interfered  with,  goes 
on  until  the  price  of  all  commodities  is  brought  down  to  their  cost 
,of  production. 

*  Some  economists,  transferring  from  cultivation  to  utility  our  old  metaphor  of 
Titte  spreading  pool,  call  final  utility  "  marginal "  utility. 


Cost  of  Production. 

But  here  is  a  new  question.  What  does  the  cost  of  production 
mean  ? 

We  have  seen  that,  owing  to  the  differences  in  fertility  and 
advantage  of  situation  between  one  piece  of  land  and  another,  cost 
of  production  varies  from  district  to  district,  being  highest  at  the 
margin  of  cultivation.  But  we  have  also  seen  how  the  landlord 
skims  off  as  (economic)  rent  all  the  advantage  gained  by  the  culti- 
vators of  superior  sites  and  soils.  Consequently,  the  addition  of  the 
landlord's  rent  to  the  expenses  of  production  brings  those  expenses 
up  even  on  the  best  land  to  the  level  of  those  incurred  on  the  worst. 
Cost  of  production,  then,  means  cost  of  production  at  the  margin  of 
cultivation,  and  is  equalized  to  all  producers,  since  what  they  may 
save  in  labor  in  favorable  situations  is  counterbalanced  by  the 
greater  amount  of  rent  they  have  to  pay  in  those  situations.  So  far 
from  commodities  exchanging,  or  tending  to  exchange  (as  some 
economists  allege  that  they  do),  according  to  the  labor  expended  in 
their  production,  commodities  produced  in  the  most  favorable 
situations,  well  inside  the  margin  of  cultivation,  with  the  minimum 
of  labor,  will  fetch  as  high  a  price  as  commodities  produced  at  the 
margin  with  the  maximum  of  labor.  And  all  the  difference  between 
the  two  goes  to  the  landlord.  So  man's  control  over  the  value  of 
commodities  consists  solely  in  his  power  of  regulating  their  supply. 
Individuals  are  constantly  trying  to  decrease  supply  for  their  own 
advantage.  Gigantic  conspiracies  have  been  entered  into  to  fore- 
stall the  world's  wheat  and  cotton  harvests,  in  order  to  force  their 
value  to  the  highest  possible  point.  Cargoes  of  East  Indian  spices 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  Dutch  as  cargoes  offish  are  now  destroyed 
in  the  Thames,  to  maintain  prices  by  limiting  supply.  All  rings, 
trusts,  corners,  combinations,  monopolies,  and  trade  secrets  have  the 
same  object. 

The  Vital  Point. 

Now  we  have  come  to  the  most  important  part  of  this  paper  : 
the  part  which  will  explain  why  we  Socialists  are  attacking  this 
private  monopoly  system — this  capitalist  system — this  laissez  fatre 
system — with  all  our  strength  and  ingenuity.  Go  back  to  our  pro- 
letarian. We  found  that  he  had  come  to  our  colony  when  all  the 
land,  from  the  sea  to  the  snow  line  was  occupied  and  owned  ;  when 
the  utmost  rent  of  ability  had  been  screwed  out  of  it  ;  and  when  its 
scarcity  value  had  been  exploited  to  the  last  penny.  It  was  there- 
fore impossible  for  him  to  produce  any  of  the  commodities  by  the 
sale  (or  exchange)  of  which  men  live.  But  we  found  that  he  had 
one  commodity  the  sale  of  which  he  could  effect  with  ease — the  sale 
of  himself.  We  found  that  men  ("  laborers."  *'  hands,"  "  mechanics," 
''working  men,"  ''servants" — how  expressive  words  are!)  were  in 
the  market,  and  traffic  in  them  could  be  carried  on  precisely  on  the 
same  terms  as  traffic  in  any  other  commodity. 

Now  reflect  for  a  moment  upon  the  laws  we  have  been  examining 
which  regulate  the  exchange  of  commodities.     We  found  that  "if 
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the  supply  continues  to  pour  in,  the  demand  ceases  altogether,  and 
what  is  left  of  the  supply  is  valueless."  We  also  found  that,  by  the 
Law  of  Indifference,  "  the  exchange  value  of  the  least  useful  part  of 
the  supply  fixes  the  exchange  value  of  all  the  rest."  What  will  be 
the  result  of  the  action  of  these  laws  upon  the  human  commodity 
we  have  called  a  proletarian  ?  The  commodity  he  deals  in  is  one 
over  the  supply  of  which  he  himself  has  practically  no  control. 
True,  at  first  there  is  only  one  of  him  in  our  colony  ;  but  others 
pour  in,  population  increases  by  leaps  and  bounds,  soon  there  are 
twenty,  one  hundred,  one  thousand,  five  thousand,  and  men  con- 
tinue so  to  multiply  that  their  exchange  value  falls  slowly  and  surely 
until  it  disappears  altogether.  This  is  the  condition  of  our  English 
laborers  to-day :  they  are  no  longer  even  dirt  cheap  :  they  are 
valueless.  The  proof  of  this  is  the  existence  of  the  unemployed, 
who  can  be  had  for  nothing. 

Ypu  will  immediately  say  "no  labor  can  be  had  for  nothing": 
you  will  very  likely  add  that  you  ''  wish  it  could,"  and  instance  the 
high  wages  given  to  "  hands "  and  "  servants."  The  answer  is 
deplorably  simple.  Suppose  horses  multiplied  in  England  in  such 
quantities  that  they  were  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  like  kittens  con- 
demned to  the  bucket.  You  would  still  have  to  feed  your  horse — 
feed  him  well  if  you  used  him  as  a  smart  hunter — feed  him  and 
lodge  him  wretchedly  if  you  used  him  only  as  a  drudge.  But  the 
cost  of  his  keep  would  not  mean  that  the  horse  had  an  exchange 
value.  If  you  got  him  for  nothing  in  the  first  instance,  if  no  one 
would  give  you  anything  for  him  when  you  had  done  with  him,  he 
would  be  worth  nothing,  in  spite  of  the  cost  of  his  keep.  That  is 
just  the  case  of  every  member  of  the  proletariat  who  could  be  re- 
placed by  one  of  the  unemployed  to-day.  Their  wage  is  not  the 
price  of  themselves,  for  they  are  worth  nothing  ;  it  is  only  their 
keep.  If  you  have  to  give  your  footman  a  better  allowance  than 
your  wretched  hewer  of  wood,  it  is  for  the  same  reason  that  you 
have  to  give  your  hunter  oats  and  a  clean  stall  instead  of  chopped 
straw  and  a  sty. 

The  Capitalist  System  Guilty. 

This,  then,  is  the  economic  analysis  which  convicts  private  pro- 
perty of  being  unjust  from  the  beginning,  and  utterly  impossible  as 
a  final  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  distribution  of  wealth.  All 
attempts  yet  made  to  construct  true  societies  upon  it  have  failed  : 
the  nearest  things  to  societies  so  achieved  have  been  civilizations 
which  have  rotted  into  centres  of  vice  and  luxury,  and  eventually 
been  swept  away  by  uncivilized  races.  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
during  this  grotesquely  hideous  march  of  civilization  from  bad  to 
worse,  wealth  is  increasing  side  by  side  with  misery.  Such  a  thing 
is  eternally  impossible  ;  wealth  is  steadily  decreasing  with  the 
spread  of  poverty.  But  riches  are  increasing,  which  is  quite 
another  thing.  The  total  of  the  exchange  values  produced  in  this 
country  is  mounting,  perhaps,  by  leaps  and  bounds.  But  the  accu- 
mulation of  riches,  and  consequently  of  excessive  purchasing  power 
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in  the  hands  of  one  class,  soon  satiates  that  class  with  socially  useful 
wealth,  and  sets  it  offering  a  price  for  luxuries.  Luxuries  are  not 
social  wealth  :  the  machinery  for  producing  them  is  not  social 
wealth  :  labor  skilled  only  to  manufacture  them  is  not  socially  useful 
labor  :  the  men,  women,  and  children  who  make  a  living  by  pro- 
ducing them  are  no  more  self-supporting  than  the  idle  rich  for 
whose  amusement  they  are  kept  at  work.  It  is  the  habit  of  count- 
ing as  wealth  the  exchange  values  involved  in  these  transactions 
that  makes  us  fancy  that  the  poor  are  starving  in  the  midst  of 
plenty.  They  are  starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty  of  jewels,  velvets, 
laces,  equipages,  and  racehorses  ;  but  not  in  the  midst  of  plenty  of 
food.  In  the  things  that  are  wanted  for  the  welfare  of  the  people 
England  is  abjectly  poor.  Yet  private  property,  by  its  nature,  must 
still  heap  the  purchasing  power  upon  the  few  rich  and  withhold  it 
from  the  many  poor. 

Conclusion. 

Now  Socialism  claims  to  have  discovered  in  this  private  appro- 
priation of  land  the  source  of  those  unjust  privileges  which  the 
Socialists  seek  to  abolish.  They  assert  that  public  property  in  land 
and  the  means  of  production  is  the  basic  econotnic  coiidition  of 
Socialism.  How  the  economic  change  from  private  to  public 
ownership  can  be  brought  about  with  the  least  suffering  to  indi- 
viduals does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  ;  but  if  we 
have  got  as  far  as  an  intellectual  conviction  that  the  source  of  our 
social  misery  is  no  eternal  wellspring  of  confusion  and  evil,  not  the 
depravity  of  human  nature  or  the  hardness  of  human  hearts,  but 
only  an  artificial  system  susceptible  of  almost  infinite  modification 
and  readjustment — nay,  of  practical  demolition  and  rearrangement 
at  the  will  of  man,  then  a  terrible  weight  will  be  lifted  from  the 
minds  of  all  except  those  who  are  clinging  to  the  present  state  of 
things  from  base  motives.  It  is  to  economic  science — once  the 
dismal,  now  the  hopeful — that  we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery 
that  though  the  evil  is  enormously  worse  than  we  knew,  yet  it  is 
not  eternal — not  even  very  long  lived,  if  we  only  bestir  ourselves  to 
make  an  end  of  it. 
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SOSIALAETH    YNG    NgOLEUNI'r    BeIBL. 


NiD  oes  cysylltiad  o  g\vbl,ym  mam  llawer,  rhwng  Beibl  aSosialaeth. 
Ac  yn  anffortunus,  y  mae  y  niudiad  Sosialaidd  divveddar  wedi  dechreu 
a  thyfu  ar  wahan,  ac,  yn  ami,  yn  wrthwynebol  i  sefydliadau  Cristion- 
ogol.  Yr  oedd  Robert  Owen  ei  hun,  sef  y  Cymro  enwog  o'r 
Drefnewydd,  masnachwr  mwyaf  Ihvyddiannus  ei  oes  a  dechreuydd 
y  mudiad  a  elwir  erbyn  hyn  yn  Sosialaeth,  yn  elyniaethus  (prin  y  mae 
y  gair  yn  rhy  gryf)  i  holl  ffurfiau  crefydd.  Felly  ar  y  Cyfandir,  yr 
oedd  y  Sosialwyr  boreuol,  yn  edrych  yn  gilwgus  ar  y  Cristionogion 
oedd  yn  rhoi  pwys  ar  y  byd  arall  ac  yn  anghofio  hwn.  Erbyn 
heddyw  y  mae  y  ddwyblaid  yn  eu  deall  eu  gilydd  yn  well.  Y  mae 
Martha  helbulus  a  thrafferthus  Sosialaeth  yn  fwy  heddychol  a  Mair. 
Camddeall  y  naill  a  wnaeth  y  Hall.  Anghofiodd  Mair,  sef  crefydd  y 
teimladau  dwys,  fod  y  nefoedd  ym  mhobman,  ac  felly  yn  y  byd  hwn  ; 
anghofiodd  Martha  nefoedd  y  tu  hwnt  i'r  lien  wrth  geisio  ei  sicrhau 
yn  y  byd  aV  bywyd  hwn.  Y  mae  yr  hil  ddynol  fel  yn  ymrannu  i'r 
ddau  ddosbarth  yma — y  gweledydd  a'r  dyn  ymarferol,  dyn  y  delfryd 
a'r  gwasanaethwr  byrddau.  Mor  blentynnaidd  yr  ymddengys  y 
breuddwydiwr  i'r  dyn  ymarferol  ;  mor  fTol  yw  dvvndwr  y  dyn 
ymarferol  i'r  breuddwydiwr  hapus.  Ond  ni  raid  fod  y  pellder  yma 
rhwng  y  ddwyblaid.  Breuddwydiwr  oedd  Joseph,  ac  efe  yn  brif 
wladwr  yr  Aifft.  Ac  yn  wir,  y  mae  yn  ami,  er  y  dieithrwch,  ryw 
hiraeth  yn  y  naill  am  y  Hall.  Edrydd  M.  Vandervelde  am  wledd  a 
gynhelid  ym  mis  Ebrill  1848  gaii  y  Sosialiaid  pan  anrhydeddwyd  y 
testynau  canlynol  :  ''I  Grist,  Tad  Susialaeth,"  "I  ddyfodiad  Duw 
ar  y  ddaear,"  "  I'r  Crist  byw."  Y  mae  M.  Bernstein,  y  Sosialydd 
Almaenaidd,  yn  adrodd  iddo  ddigwydd  yn  ami  iddo  ef,  pan  mewn 
cymydogaeth  yn  darlithio,  ddyfod  o  weithwyr  ato  ar  y  terfyn  a'i 
sicrhau  fod  y  cyfan  a  ddywedodd  i'w  weled  yn  y  Beibl,  ac  y  gallent 
ddangos  yr  adnodau  iddo.  Yn  ein  gwlad  ninnau  hefyd^^  Mkuiice 
a  Kingsley  yn  ceisio  cymodi  Sosialaeth  a  CFTfistioiiogaeth,  ac  y  mae 
enwau  Canon  Scott  Holland  a  Dr.  Clifford  ag  eraill  yn  enwog  yn  y 
cyfeiriad  yma  heddyw.  Tra  y  mae  Sosialaeth  yn  dyfod  yn  fwy 
cretyddol,  y  mae  pobl  y  capel,  o'u  hochr  hwythau,yn  dod  isylweddoli 
fwy  fwy  fod  gan^^dynt  ddyledswyddau  fel  dinasyddion  yn  y  byd  a'r 
bywyd  hwn,  ac  er  nad  ydynt  hyd  yn  hyn  yn  barod  i  gofleidia 
Sosialaeth,  eio  maent  yn  selog  am  wtlliantau  Sosialaidd. 

Gan  fod  hiraeth  yn  y  naill  adran  am  y  Hall,  y  mae  yn  rhaid  fod 
rhywbeth  yn  gyffredin  iddynt.  Y  mae  y  naill  a'r  Hall  yn  ymofyn  y 
bywyd  perffaith,  er  mai  un  daearol  a  pherthynol  i'r  byd  hwn  yr 
ymchwilia  Sosialaeth  am  dano.  Chwilia  am  y  Gymdeithas  Berffaith. 
Canys  yn  y  Gymdeithas  ddynol  a  thrwyddi  hi  y  mae  dyn  yn  cyrraedd 
helaethrwydd  bywyd  :  ar  wahan  i  Gymdeithas,  nid  yw  dyn  ddim. 
Gofynnir  yn  ami,  beth  y w  y  dyn  ?    A'r  ateb  a  roddwn  y w  :  Cymro,  Sais^ 
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Gwyddel,  Methodist,  Anibynnwr,  Wesleyad,  Bedyddiwr,  Eglwyswr. 

Y  byd  y  bo  yn  byw  ynddo,  dyna  yw  dyn.  Os  Cymro  yw,  y  mae 
ganddo  fyd  o  syniadau,  delfrydau,  gvveithgarvvch,  hoffderau  arbennig 
a  nodweddiadol  :  dyna  ei  enw.  Yn  yr  enw — ei  fyd — y  mae  yn 
meddu  bod.  Ac  os  yn  enw  Crist  yr  ymgynnull  dau  neu  dri,  y  mae 
yntau  yn  eu  canol  a  hwythau  yn  Gristionogion.  Pan  y  mae  Moses 
yn  cychwyn  at  Pharaoh  y  mae  yn  gofyn  am  enw  yr  Arglwydd.  Yr 
atebiad  yw  :  Ydwyf  yr  Hwn  Ydwyf.  Yr  cedd  yr  enw — y  Bod — mor 
anfeidrol  fawr  fel  nad  ellid  defnyddio  ansoddair  gydag  ef.  Tuag  at 
yr  Ydwyf  hwn  y  mae  cyrchfa  dyn.  Y  mae  dyhead  dyn  yn  ddwfn  am 
yr  Ydwyf  hwn,  am  y  Prydferthwch  nad  all  ei  amgyfFred  ond  trwy  ei 
deimlad  a'i  ffydd.  Y  mae  yn  sychedu  am  gymundeb  a'r  Perffaith,  ac 
fel  y  mae  yn  ymestyn  tuag  ato  y  mae  ei  fod  yn  ymagor  i  dderbyn 
mwy.  I'r  hyn  y  mae  yn  ei  garu  y  mae  dyn  yn  byw,  ac  i'r  cyfryw 
ddelw  yr  ymdebyga.  Ei  fyd — ei  enw — ei  ymwybyddiaeth — y  mae  dyn 
yn  ei  garu,  ac  erddo  y  mae  yn  byw.  Ond  ymagor  y  mae  terfyngylch 
ei  fyd  yn  barhaus  :  y  mae  y  Shecinah  yn  dryllio  y  temlau  dynol. 

Y  mae  Cristionogaeth  a  Sosialaeth  yn  ymestyn  at  Gymdeithas 
BerfFaith — at  Deyrnas  Nefoedd.  Gellir  dvveyd  fod  Cristionogaeth 
yn  ymwneyd  a  Theyrnas  uwch  lawer  nag  y  dyhea  Sosialaeth  am 
dani.  Gall  fod  cymundeb  yr  enaid,  teyrnasiad  gras,  teyrnasiad 
ysbrydol  sydd  yn  anrhaethol  uwch  na  dim  a  ellir  ei  gyfyngu  o  fewn 
terfynau  Sosialaeth,  ac  nad  oes  ond  i'r  credinwyr  fynedfa  i  hon  a 
hynny  trwy  ail-enedigaeth.  Gwir.  Yn  y  bennod  gyntaf  o  Efengyl 
loan,  modd  bynnag,  darllenwn  fod  Crist,  y  Gair,  yn  ''llewyrchu  yn  y 
tywyllwch  ;  a'r  tywyllwch  nid  oedd  yn  ei  amgyffred."  Aceto  yroedd 
Ef  yn  "  oleuni  dynion,"  er  nad  oeddynt  hwy  yn  amgyffred  hynny. 

Y  mae  y  Gair,  gan  hynny,  yn  y  byd  yn  ogystal  ag  yn  yr  eglwys,  yn 
nheyrnas  natur  a  theyrnas  gras,  ym  mywyd  daearol  y  byd  hwn  yn 
ogystal  agym  mywyd  ysbrydol  crefydd.  Nid  oedd  Ef  yn  llai  yno  am 
nad  oedd  y  byd  yn  ei  amgyffred.  Pa  mor  wahanedig  bynnag  y 
byddo  yr  eglwys  oddiwrth  y  byd,  yr  un  yw  Pen  unoliaeth  yr  eglwys 
a  Phen  unoliaeth  y  byd  hwn.  Gall  yr  eglwys  fod  ar  wahan  i'r 
wladwriaeth  ond  nid  yn  ddiberthynas  a  hi ;  gan  mai  yr  un  yw  Pen  y 
ddau.  Ymae  gan  yr  eglwys,  yn  ddiau,  ei  bywyd  cysegredig,  cyfrin, 
mewn  ymneilltuaeth  o'r  byd,  ond  y  mae  iddi  hefyd  ei  bywyd  fel 
dinesydd,  ac  nid  all  ei  osgoi. 

Cawn  gyfeiriadau  a  chrybwylliadau  trwy  yr  Ysgrythyr  am 
"  ddyfodiad  y  Cyfiawn.''  Ond  y  mae  dyfodiad  Crist  yn  golygu 
dyfodiad  Teyrnas, — sefyllfa  o  gymdeithas  brydferth  a  hapus.  Yr 
oedd  y  "  Graig  ysbrydol,"  sef  Crist,  yn  canlyn  trwy  daith  yr 
anialwch.  Ond  yr  oedd  teml  pob  oes  yn  myned  yn  anigonol  i 
amlygu  y  Dwyfol.     Dymchwel  a  wnai  teml  ar  ol  teml. 

Pan  fyddo  teml  cenedl  yn  cael  ei  dymchwel  a  phan  adeiledir  un 
newydd,  dyna  yr  adeg  pan  y  mae  yn  dyfod  i  groesffordd  yn  ei 
hanes.  Pan  chwelir  ei  byd,  yna  y  mae  ei  dydd  prawf.  Efallai  mai 
rhyw  elyn  o'r  tu  allan  fydd  yr  achos  ;  neu  ynte  amlhad  y  bobl  a'u 
hymdaith  mewn  gwlad  ddieithriol  a  chydnabyddiad  a  defodau  ac 
arferion  ac  iaith  a  theithi  meddwl  estronol ;  neu  efallai,  mai  rhyw 
ddarganfyddiad    pwysig,   megys    darganfod    y   ffordd    i    argraphu, 


darganfyddiad  yr  America,  neu  yr  agerbeiriant.  Yr  amser  honno  y 
mae  byd  cenedl  yn  myned  yn  gymysglyd.  Y  mae  yr  hen  arferion  a 
rhodfeydd  y  tadau,  sydd  wedi  eu  cysegru  gan  amser  a  serch,  yn  cael 
eu  gvvyro  hyd  nes  bo'nt  yn  anhramwyadwy.  Y  mae  hiraeth  am  yr 
hen  yn  troi  yn  freuddwyd  am  y  newydd.  Pan  dorrir  llinynau 
anwyl  cyswllt  aV  dyddiau  gynt,  y  mae  oernad  hiraethus  yn  myned 
trwy  galon  y  genedl,  ond  trwy  ei  dagrau  gwel  brydferthwch  y  deml 
newydd.  "  Ond  llawer,"  medd  Ezra,  "  o'r  Offeiriaid  a'r  Lefiaid  a'r 
pennau  Cenedl,  y  rhai  oedd  hen  ac  a  welsant  y  ty  (sef  y  Demi) 
gyntaf,  wrth  sylfaenu  y  ty  hwn  yn  eu  golwg  a  wylasant  a  lief  uchel ; 
a  llawer  oedd  yn  dyrchafu  lief  mewn  bloedd  gorfoledd  :  fel  nad  oedd 
y  bobl  yn  adnabod  sain  bloedd  y  llawenydd  oddiwrth  sain  wylofain 
y  bobl  :  canys  y  bobl  oedd  yn  bloeddio  a  bloedd  fawr,  aV  swn  a 
glywid  ym  mhell."  Y  mae  amseroedd  fel  hyn  yn  amseroedd 
dymchweliad  ag  adeiladu.  O  amgylch  gwely  angeu  yr  hyn  a  fu, 
y  mae  angylion  prydferth  y  dyfodol  yn  hofran.  Dyma  yr  amseroedd 
i  ''  orffwys  o  olvvg  yr  Arglwydd  "  ;  "  amseroedd  adferiad  pob  peth  "  ; 
blwyddyn  y  Jubili  ;  "a'ch  meibion  chwi  a'ch  merched  a  broph- 
wydant,  a'ch  gwyr  ieuainc  a  welant  weledigaethau,  a'ch  henafgwyr 
a  freuddwydiant  freuddwydion."  Dyddiau  fel  hyn  yw  gwanwyn 
bywyd  cenedl.  Dyddiau  ydynt  pan  dynnir  i  fyny  y  cortynau,  ac  y 
symudir  y  babell  ac  yr  a  daith  diwrnod,  a  chwmwl  niwl  y  dydd  a 
than  y  nos  yn  ei  harwain.  Unvvaith  a  thrachefn  yr  adeiledir  teml  i'r 
Arglwydd,  i  fynegi  mewn  rhyw  ffurf  fechan  amherffaith  y  Presen- 
oldeb,  y  Shecinah,  ag  sydd  yn  trigoynddi. 

Cyfnod  anghyffredin  iawn  yn  hanes  y  byd  yw  yr  oes  yr  ydym  ni 
yn  byw  ynddi  :  oes  y  chwalu  a'r  adeiladu  yw.  Y  mae  nifer  fechan 
yn  fyw  heddyw  sydd  yn  cofio  nain  yn  nyddu  gyda'i  throell,  yn  cofio 
y  brethyn  cartref,  y  gannwyll  frwyn,  y  tan  mawn,  a'r  ty  to  gwellt. 
Erbyn  hyn,  y  mae  y  tren,  y  stemar,  y  car  modur,  y  peiriannau 
mawr  rhyfeddol  i  nyddu  ag  i  wneud  pobpeth  bron,  wedi  ymlid  yr 
oes  honno  dros  derfynau  amser.  Y  mae  y  bwthyn  yng  nghanol  y 
wlad,  He  y  gellid  byw  yn  anibynnol,  trwy  godi  yd,  ei  falu  yn  y  felin 
gyfagos  a  gwneud  dillad  gyda  gwlan  y  defaid  oedd  yn  pori  gerllaw, 
wedi  myned  yn  amhosibl.  Rhaid  mynd  i  ganlyn  yr  oes — oes  y 
gweithdai  a'r  ffatrioedd  mawrion.  Yn  y  Canol  Oesau  yr  oedd  y 
bywyd  cymdeithasol  yn  myned  ym  mlaen  yn  drefnus  a  rheolaidd  a 
rhwymau  moesol  yn  cadw  dynion  mewn  trefn.  Ystyrid  y  dyn  a 
brynai  nwyddau  er  mwyn  eu  gwerthu  drachefn  am  fwy  o  bris,  yn 
gnaf.  Dyna'r  ffasiwn  heddyw.  Yn  nhawelwch  syml,  ond  hara- 
ddenol,  y  Cano],  Oesau,  deffrodd  y  Diwygiad  Protestanaidd  feddvvl 
Ewrob  gyda'r  canlyniad  i  ddynion  wneud  ymchwiliadau  i  natur  a 
darganfod  pethau  rhyfedd  a  gwneud  dyfeisiau  cywrain.  Drylliodd 
y  byd  newydd  yma  yr  hen  deml  y  preswyliai  dynoliaeth  yn  dawel 
ynddi.  Aeth  yn  gymysgfa  cymdeithasol.  Ac  er  hynny,  y  mae 
dynion  da  a  thosturiol,  dynion  fel  Robert  Owen  a  offrymodd  ei  oes'i 
wneud  daioni,  wedi  ceisio  dadrys  y  ddyrysfa  gymdeithasol,  a  gosod 
bywyd  dyn  unwaith  eto  ar  reilffyrdd  cyfiawnder  a  thrugaredd. 
Canlyniad  y  dull  newj'dd  o  nyddu  ac  o  wneyd  pob  nwyddau  mewn 
ffatrioedd  mawr  a  chyda  pheiriannau  erfawr  oedd,  a.c  yw.jeto,  fod  y 


moddion,  neu  y  cyfrwng,  i  wneyd  bywioliaeth  wedi  myned  o  law  y 
lliavvs  i  ddwylaw  yr  ychydig,  ac  nad  all  y  lliaws,  yn  awr,  gael  y  fraint 
o  wneud  diwrnod  o  waith  heb  dalu  teyrnged  iV  ychydig  sydd  yn 
meddiannu  y  tir  a'r  gvveithdy.  Am  hynny  y  mae  lliaws  allan  o 
waith  yn  barhaus.  Bu  llawer  o  ddadleu  ac  ymchwiiio  cyn  cael 
gwelediad  eglur.  Ond  ryw  ddiwrnod  gosododd  Adam  Smith  garreg 
gyntaf  sylfeini  y  deml  newydd,  trwy  gyhoeddi  i'r  byd  mai  Llafur  yw 
sylfaen  gwerth  a  chyfoeth.  Cyn  hyn  treiglai  cyfoeth  o  law  i  law, 
gan  mwyaf,  trwygoncwest  ac  aeriaeth.  Ond  wele  yr  oes  newydd  yn 
dod  i'r  golwg,  a'r  Gweithiwr  yn  ymddangos  fel  Arglwydd  y  Greadig- 
aeth.  Nid  trefniant  dynol  wedi  ei  weu  ynghyd  a'i  roddi  mewn 
gweithrediad  yw  hon,  ond  darganfyddiad  o  ddeddf  hanfodol  a 
thragwyddol  pethau,  sef  yw  hynny,  mai  Llafur  yw  ffynonell  gwerth 
a  chyfoeth.  Karl  Marx  ac  Engels,  dau  Iddew  Almaenaidd,  a 
ddangosodd  y  modd  yr  aeth  y  gweithiwr  i  gaethiwed  trefn  y  peiri- 
annau'mawr,  hwy  a  ddangosodd  ffordd  yr  ymwared.  Gellir  gosod 
allwedd  y  rhyddhad  ger  bron  yng  ngeiriau  canlynol  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie,  A.S. : 

"Amcan  y  trefniant  cymdeithasol  Sosialaiddyw  gwneud  meddiant 
y  tir  a  chyfalaf  gweithfaol  yn  eiddo  cyfundebol,  ac  i  beidio  a  chyn- 
hyrchu  er  mwyn  elw  y  Tirfeddiannydd  a'r  Cyfalafwr  a  dechreu 
cynhyrchu  er  mwyn  angen  y  cyfundeb." 

Cawn  wedd  arall  ar  y  mater  yn  y  geiriau  canlynol  o  eiddo  Mr.  J. 
Ramsay  MacDonald,  A.S.  : 

"Y  mae  cenhedlaetholi  y  weithred  o  gynhyrchu  nwyddau  yn 
llawn  mor  anghenrheidiol  i  Weriniaeth — ac  yn  wir  5'n  llawn  mor 
ddiatal  os  yw  y  Werin  i  aeddfedu  i  lawnder  ei  bywyd— ag  oedd 
cenhedlaetholi  yr  awdurdod  brenhinol  trwy  ddarostwng  ewyllys  a 
hawl  bersonol  brenhinoedd  i  les  y  cyhoedd.  Dylid  edrych  ar  y 
weithred  o  gynhyrchu  nwyddau  fel  svvydd  a  dyledswydd  genhed- 
laethol,  ac  nid  fel  gorchwyl  wedi  ei  ymddiried  i  ddosbarth  neilltuol  i 
weithredu  yn  ol  eu  hunan  les  a'u  mympwy  eu  hunain." 

Ag  edrych  arni  yn  y  wedd  hon,  y  mae  Sosialaeth  yn  ddatblygiad  o 
Ryddfrydiaeth.     Drachefn,  ysgrifenna  Dr.  Menger  fel  a  ganlyn  : 

*'  Nod  arbennig  y  mudiad  cymdeithasol  (Sosialaidd)  y w  fod  hawliau 
eiddo  yn  cael  eu  trosglwyddo  o  feddiant  yr  unigol  i  gylch  cyfundebol 
mwy  neu  lai.  Dyma  yr  hyn  sydd  yn  gwahaniaethu  Sosialaeth 
oddiwrth  ymdrechion  y  pleidiau  diwygiadol,  y  rhai  sydd  yn  unig  yn 
dymuno  gvvella  y  drefn  bresenol  tra  yn  gadael  i'w  hegwyddorion  aros 
yr  un." 

Ond  nid  oes  a  wnelo  Sosialaeth,  ac  ni  fwriada  gyffwrdd,  ag  eiddo 
personol  yn  ystyr  lythrennol  y  gair.  Y  mae  yn  bwysig  cadw  mewn 
cof  y  gwahaniaeth  yma  rhwng  y  ddau  fath  o  eiddo.  Cyfrwng  yw  y 
tir  a  chyfalaf  i  wneud  eiddo  personol.  A'r  eiddo  cyntaf  (sef  tir  a 
chyfalaf)  y  mae  a  wnelo  Sosialaeth  yn  unig.  A  phriodol  hynny  ;  y 
mae  y  tir  yn  aros  o  genhedlaeth  i  genhedlaeth  ac  y  mae  cyfalaf  yn 
gynnyrch  cyd-weithrediad  dynoliaeth.  Arwyddair  Sosialaeth  yw  ; 
Eiddo'r  bobl  i'r  bobl  ac  eiddo  personol  y  dyn  unigol  i'r  dyn  unigol. 
*'  Y  ddaear  a  roddes  Efe  i  feibion  dynion  " — nid  i  bersonau  unigol  ac 
nid  i  un  genhedlaeth. 


Cyfeirir  yn  y  Beibl  at  ddau  Gaethiwed— sef  Caethiwed  yr  Aiflft  a 
Chaethiwed  Babilon.  Gellid  ychwanegu  gorthrwm  y  Rhufeiniaid 
yn  amser  Crist.  Yr  oedd  y  cyfnodau  hyn  yn  tori  ar  unoliaeth  a 
dedwyddwch  bywyd  cenhediaethol  yr  Iddew. 

Patriarchaidd  oedd  ffurf  cymdeithas  yn  yr  amser  boreuol. 
Byddai  mintai  pob  patriarch  yn  trin  y  tir  ac  yn  bugeilio  defaid  a 
mwynheid  holl  gynhyrch  y  llafur  yn  gyffredin.  Nid  oedd  eiddo 
ganddynt  ond  tlysau  ac  addurniadau  personol.  Casglent  oil  o  gylch 
y  Pent  ^ulu,  gan  fod  serch  a  pherthynas  deuluol  yn  eu  cydio  yn 
un.  Perthynai  i'r  tylwyth  gaethweision,  o  ryw  fath,  a  charient 
fasnach  ymlaen  trwy  gyfrwng  teithwyr,  fel  y  marchnadwyr  o  Midian 
i'r  rhai  y  gwerthwyd  Joseph.  Y  mae  yn  amlwg  fod  newyn  yn  beth 
cyffredin.  Yn  nhawelwch  y  bywyd  syml,  patriarchaidd,  y  mae  y 
breuddwydiwr  yn  cael  ei  eni.  Arweiniodd  amgylchiadau  ef  i'r  Aifft 
ac  aeth  y  genedl  Hebreig  yno  ar  ei  ol.  Fel  ei  llywodraethwr  prynodd 
Joseph  holl  dir  yr  Aifftiaid,  ag  eithrio  rhan  yr  offeiriaid,  a  rhoddodd 
had  iddynt  i  hau  y  tir,  dan  yr  amod  eu  bod  hwythau  i  roddi  y 
burned  ran  oV  cnwd  i  Pharaoh.  Dyma  yn  ddiau  yr  engraifft  gyntaf 
o  drethu  tir,  ac  yn  ein  dyddiau  ni  y  mae  Henry  George  oV  America  wedi 
bod  yn  cymell  cynllun  tebyg  o  dan  yr  enw  Single  tax.  Ymddengys 
yweithredyma  o  brynu  holl  dir  yr  Aifft  i  Pharaoh,©  herwydd  bod  y 
newyn  wedi  cryfhau  ar  yr  Aifftiaid,  yn  un  feiddgar,  ar  un  olwg,  ond 
nid  oes  cymaint  o  son  am  newyn  ar  ol  dyddiau  Joseph.  Diau  fod  yr 
ail-drefniad  a  wnaeth  yn  anghenrheidiol  iawn  i'r  byd  ar  y  pryd. 
Ond  y  mae  cam  ymlaen  yn  hanes  dynoliaeth  megys  yn  agor  ar 
anhawsderau  newyddion.  Yr  oedd  y  bywyd  patriarchaidd  wedi  ei 
lyngcu  i  fyny  yn  y  drefn-lywodraeth  freninol.  Ac  eto  erbyn  dyddiau 
Moses,  brenin  yr  Aifft  oedd  cyfrwng  y  caethiwed.  Ymddengys  fel 
pe  tae  rhyddid  un  oes  yn  arwain  i  gaethiwed  yr  oes  a  ganlyn, 
hoenusrwydd  ffydd  yn  y  weledigaeth  yn  rhoddi  lie  i  fusgrellni  a 
phylni  natur  yn  ceisio  gorffwys.  Rhaid  ail  gynneu  tan  yr  allorau  er 
cychwyn  unwaith  eto  am  daith  diwrnod. 

Arwydd  da  yw  fod  cenedl  yn  sylweddoli  ei  chaethiwed,  fod  y 
llyffetheiriau  yn  myned  fwy  fwy  o  boen  iddi.  *'  A  phlant  Israel  a 
ucheneidiasant  oblegyd  y  caethiwed  ac  a  waeddasant  "  (Ex.  ii.  23). 
Nid  ydym  yn  cael  llawer  o  fanylion  yn  ei  gylch  ;  yn  yr  oesau  boreuol 
y  mae  hanesiaeth  yn  cael  ei  gyfleu  yn  fwy  fel  darlun  cyfan  na  chyfres 
manwl  o  ffeithiau,  fel  y  mae  ein  harfer  ni.  Ni  wyddom  a  oedd 
cysylltiad  *'  naturiol "  (ac  arfer  iaith  yr  oes  hon)  rhwng  y  caethiwed 
a'r  plaau.  A  oedd  gorweithio  y  bobl,  banner  eu  newynnu,  eu 
crynhoi  i  ystafelloedd  bychain,  di-awyr,  budr,  afiach  yn  arwain  yn 
anocheladwy,  yn  ol  deddfau  iechyd  y  Creawdwr  ei  hun,  i'r  plaau  hyn  ? 
Sicr  yw  fod  Duw  bob  amser  yn  gweithredu  trwy  eiddeddfau  yn  ei 
greadigaeth.  Pwnc  y  Sabbath  oedd  yr  anghydfod  rhwng  Moses  a 
Pharaoh,  sef  cael  myned  i  gadw  gwyl  i'r  Arglwj'dd  yn  yr  anialwch. 
Llawforwyn  yr  enaid  yw  gwaith,  nid  ei  theyrn.  Rhoddwyd  y 
gallu  i  lafurio  i  ddyn  er  mwyn  bywyd,  a  helaethrwydd  bywyd,  ac 
nid  bywyd  er  mwyn  gwaith.  Gan  hynny,  dylai  y  gweithiwr  gael 
ffrwyth  ei  lafur  er  digoni  ei  gorff,  fel  y  gall  ei  enaid  gael  hamdden  i 
gadw  gwyl — Sabbath — i'r  Arglwydd.     Ond  ni  ddeallai  Pharaoh  hyn. 


**Segur,  segur,  ydych,"  meddai.  Canlyniad  y  drwg-feddwl  yma  oedd 
trymhau  y  caethiwed.  Rhaid  oedd  iddynt  chwilio  am  y  gwellt  eu 
hunain.  Mor  debyg  ydym  ninnau.  Dywedwn  wrth  y  rhai  divvaith, 
*'  Diog,  diog,  ydych,"  a  disgwyliwn  i'r  gweithiwr,  nid  yn  unig  fod 
yn  feistr  ar  ei  grefFt,  ond  meddu  dewiniaeth  i  wybod  pa  le  y  mae 
gwaith  i'w  gael.  Amlwg  yw  fod  Pharaoh  mewn  penbleth  beth  i'w 
wneud,  rhwng  gofynion  trymach  a  thrymach  ei  lywodraeth  a 
gwrthryfel  ei  gaethion.  Cwynai  fod  y  boblogaeth  yn  cynhyddu,  eto 
yr  oedd  cyfoeth  dirfawr  yn  yr  AifFt,  canys  yspeiliwyd  y  bobl  gan  yr 
Israeliaid  wrth  ymadael.  Diau  fod  cyfoeth  yn  yr  oes  honno,  fel  yn 
ein  dyddiau  ni,  wedi  myned  yn  wychder  gwag  ac  yn  gynhwysedig 
mewn  hawl  dyn  ar  ddyn,  yn  hytrach  na  lliosowgrwydd  pethau 
anghenrheidiol  a  defnyddiol.  Arwydd  oedd  y  gwychder  a  mawredd 
y  cyfoeth  o  ddyfnder  caethiwed  Israel.  Mwyaf  y  cyfoeth,  mwyaf  y 
beichiau  afraid.  Yr  oedd  gwaith  wedi  myned  yn  "ewyllys  gwr," 
yn  hytrach  nag  ewyllys  Duw,  balchder  wedi  esgyn  i'r  orsedd,  a'r  hyn 
a  elwid  golud  yn  dyblu  ac  yn  treblu  fel  nad  allai  Pharaoh  roddi 
gwyl  neu  Sabbath  i  Israel.     Llafur  y  bobl  oedd  yn  cynnal  ei  orsedd. 

Suddasai  cri  ei  frodyr  yn  ddwfn  i  galon  Moses.  Pan  yn  ieuanc 
aeth  allan  o  blasdy  Pharaoh  i  ymweled  a  hwy.  Gwelodd  Eifftwr  yn 
taro  Hebrewr  ac  yn  nhanbeidrwydd  ei  ysbryd  cenedlgarol  lladdodd 
ef.  Modd  bynnag,  creu  ofn  ynddo  a  wnaeth  y  weithred  hon,  a  ffodd  i 
dir  Midian.  Ni  wyddom  fawr  pa  beth  a  ddigwyddodd  yno.  Ni 
wyddom  pa  mor  ddyfal  a  dwfn  y  myfyriai  Moses  ar  gyflwr  ei  bobl. 
Nid  allwn  olrhein  y  cymundeb  yn  yr  hwn  y  dyfal  chwiliai  Moses  ag  y 
datguddiai  Duw.  Ond  daeth  yn  ol  i  wynebu  Pharaoh  fel  un  wedi 
ymwroli.  Yn  nyfnder  ing  ei  bobl  gwelodd  waredigaeth  Duw. 
Hoffus  y w  meddwl  iddo  gael  cipdrem  ar  arucheledd  y  Ddeddf  Foesol 
yng  nghanol  unigedd  mynyddig  tir  Midian.  Cafodd  ddatguddiad 
goruchel.  Gwelodd  mai  "  Na  ladd"  yw  gorchymyn  hanfodol  bywyd 
cenedl.  Gwelodd  mai  nid  rhywbeth  o  drefniad  dynol  yn  unig  yw 
cenedl,  ond  fod  iddi  ei  gwraidd  a'i  chyswllt  yn  yr  Anfeidrol.  Dyn 
llariaidd  yw  Moses  bellach.  Gwir  mai  o  fewn  cylch  cenedl  Israel  yn 
unig  y  cyfyngid  y  gwirionedd  hwn.  Lleddid  y  Canaaneaid  a  gellid 
gwneud  caethwas  o  aelodau  cenedl  arall ;  ond  yr  oedd  Israel  ei  hun 
yn  bobl  etholedig  yr  Arglwydd. 

Ni  raid  penderfynu  pa  un  ai  athrylith  gynhenid  Moses  fel  gwlad- 
weinydd  o'r  mwyaf  a  welodd  y  byd,  ai  ynte  datguddiad  uniongyrchol 
yr  Arglwydd  fu  yr  achos  iddo  adeiladu  yr  Hebreaid  yn  genedl  y 
fwyaf  nodedig  ymysg  cenhedloedd  y  ddaear.  Beth  bynnag  oedd 
gallu  Moses,  yr  oedd  Jehofah  yn  ffynhonnell  ei  nerth.  Ond  y  mae 
cwrs  o  fantais  ymarferol  mewn  edrych  o  safle  ddynol  ar  y  pethau  hyn. 
Pa  un  bynnag  ai  fel  proifwyd  dynol  yn  ymarfer  ei  ddoethineb,  ai 
ynte  fel  cenad  a  chyfrwng,  sicr  yw  i'r  genedl  Iddevvig  trwyddo 
gael  ei  sylfaenu  ar  egwyddorion  a  deddfau  tragwyddol.  Dygodd  iddi 
y  fath  unoliaeth  amcan  ac  unoliaeth  gweithrediad  fel  ag  i  wneud  i'r 
genedl  bron  feddu  personoliaeth  unigol.  Hvd  heddyw  erys  ar  ei 
phen  ei  hun.  Gadawodd  caethiwed  yr  Aifift  hefyd  argraff  ddofn 
arni.  Cyfunodd  yn  ei  chymeriad  gadernid  a  thynerwch,  drugaredd 
a  barn. 


Yn  ei  gwedd  genhedlaethol  golyga  Sosialaeth  feddiant  a  chyd- 
weithrediad  cenhedlaethol  ;   defnyddiad  a  rheolaeth  genhedlaethol. 

Y  tir,  yn  hytrach  na  chyfalaf,  oedd  moddion  a  chyfrwng  cyfoeth  yn 
yr  amserau  boreuol.  Nid  oedd  cyfalaf  yn  bod  eto.  Y  mae  deddfau 
tir  Moses  yn  llawn  cyfiawnder  a  thrugaredd.  Cymhwysodd  y 
gorchymyn  ''  Na  ladd  "  at  amrywiol  amgylchiadau  bywyd  y  genedl. 

Y  mae  modd  Iladd  ein  brawd  trwy  rent,  Hog  a  phroffit.  Gan  hynny, 
nid  oedd  iV  Iddew  feddiant  personol  yn  y  tir.  Gvvir  y  gellid  ei 
werthu  o  fewn  terfynau.  Ond  yn  ol  esboniad  yr  lesu,  caledrwydd 
calon  y  genedl  oedd  y  rheswm  nad  allai  Moses  wneud  ei  ddeddfau 
yn  fwy  perffaith,  sef  eu  diffyg  o  ymwybyddiaeth  byw  cymdeithasol. 
Yn  Lefiticus  xxv.  23,  dywedir  :  "  A'r  tir  ni  cheir  ei  werthu  yn  Ihvyr 
('  am  byth  '  yn  ol  y  Saesneg)  ;  canys  eiddof  fi  yw  y  tir."  Duw  oedd 
biau  y  tir  ac  nid  dyn,  ac  fel  pobl  yr  Arglwydd  perthynai  y  tir  i'r 
genedl  fel  cyfundeb.  Sefydhvyd  trefniad  y  Jubili.  Os  gwerthai 
Iddew  ei  etifeddiaeth  elai  y  tir  yn  ol  iddo  ar  derfyn  yr  haner  can 
miynedd  er  i'r  wystl  fod  heb  ei  chlirio.  Dyma  engraiffi  ymarferol  o 
faddeu  dyledion,  fel  y  dysg  Crist  ni  yng  ngweddi  yr  Arglwydd  ; 
dyma  roddi  ail  gynnyg  i'r  dyn  i  ddod  yn  ol  i  safle  cydradd  a'i  frodyr. 
Yr  ystyr  yw  fod  meddiant  o'r  tir  i  fod  yn  ddarostyngedig  i  les  y 
genedl  fel  cyfangorff.  Nid  allai  yr  Iddew  wneud  caethwas  o'i  frodyr, 
er  y  gallai  o  rai  o  genhedloedd  eraill.  Os  rhoddai  fenthyg,  nid  allai 
ofyn  am  log  diderfyn.  Nid  oedd  iddo  ryddid  cytundeb.  Yn  hytrach 
ym  mhob  cytundeb  yr  oedd  Jehofah,  fel  Duw  Israel,  yn  bresenol. 
Cytundeb  oedd  rhwng  pobl  yr  Arglwydd  a  phobl  yr  Arglwydd,  ac, 
am  hynny,  o  dan  delerau  hanfodol  cyfiawnder  a'r  drugaredd  sydd  yn 
parhau  yn  dragywydd.  Nid  oedd  rhent,  Hog  a  phroffit,  sef  trais 
cymdeithasol,  ond  pethau  i'w  goddef  o  fewn  terfynau,  caeth  a 
chyfyng  iawn.  Canys  nid  casgliad  o  bobl,  a  phavvb  yn  ymladd  am  ei 
fywyd  ei  hun,  nid  Ismael  oedd  Israel,  ond  cenedl  i'r  Arglwydd, 
cenedl  wedi  ei  dwyn  i  fod  nid  trwy  "  ewyllys  gwr,"  ond  creedig  gan 
Dduw,  yn  sylfaenedig  ar  yr  egwyddorion  tragwyddol  ar  y  rhai  y  saif  y 
greadigaeth  ei  hun — cyfiawnder  a  thrugaredd. 

Nid  haid  o  bobl  oedd  Israel,  ond  cenedl.  Dywedir  wrthym  fod 
yr  Hebreaid  wedi  tarddu  o  Abraham.  Fel  yr  oedd  teuluoedd  y 
Patriarchiaid  yn  cynhyddu  rhaid  oedd  cael  o  hyd  i  ryw  egwyddor 
neu  gynllun  bod,  cydymffurfiad  a'r  hwn  oedd  yn  rhoddi  llawnder 
bywyd  i'r  llwyth  ag  i'r  personau  unigol.  Cafodd  Israel  hwn  yn 
ei  hymwybyddiaeth  o  Dduw  fel  deddfroddwr.  Trwy  ufuddhau  i 
gyfamod  Duw,  yr  oedd  y  person  unigol,  nid  yn  unig  yn  byw  ei 
fywyd  ei  hun  yn  llawnder  ei  bosibilrwydd,  ond  yr  oedd  hefyd  yn 
byw  bywyd  ei  genedl.  Yr  oedd  yr  Iddew  yn  berson  unigol  ac  yn 
genedl  ;  ar  yr  un  foment,  yn  cynrychioli  un  a  lliaws  ;  o'i  Iwynau  ef 
y  tarddai  y  genedl.  Nid  allai  yr  Iddew  fyw  ei  fywyd  ei  hun  heb 
fyw  bywyd  ei  genedl.  Gallwn  trwy  hyn  ddirnad  i  ryw  raddau 
riddfaniad  torcaionus  yr  Iddew  am  Jerusalem  wrth  afonydd 
Babilon  :  "Os  anghofiaf  di,  Jerusalem,  anghofied  fy  neheulaw  ganu  " 
(Ps.  cxxxvii.  5).  Ynddo  ef  yr  (^edd  y  genedl  yn  bod  ac  ynddi  hithau 
yr  oedd  yntau  yn  byw  ;  hebddi  coliai  ei  hunaniaeth,  collai  adnabod 
arno  ei  hun.     Yr  oedd  eiddo,  neu  unrhyw  beth  personol,  unigol,  yn 
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anealladwy  iddo.  Yr  un  undeb  ag  sydd  yn  sylfaen  y  dyn  unigol 
sydd  hefyd  yn  sylfaen  cymdeithas.  Yr  ymwybyddiaeth  o  Dduw  yw 
y  sylfaen  honno.  Cariad  yw  y  berth  sydd  yn  llosgi  heb  ei  difa  ; 
yw  ffynhonnell  pob  bod.  Cariad  yw  rhwymyn  bodolaelh  y  dyn 
unigol  ynddo  ei  hun  ac  fel  y  mae  yng  nghymdeithas.  Duw  yw 
y  cariad  hwnnw.  Ni  feiddiai  yr  Iddew  ddiorseddu  Jehofah  fel  yr 
amlygid  ef  yn  llawnder  bod  cymdeithasol-bersonol  ei  frawd.  Os 
lladdai  ei  frawd  yr  oedd  yn  lladd  Jehofah  yn  ei  ymwybyddiaeth 
bersonol  a  chenhedlaethol,  a'r  tywyllwch  eithaf  oedd  bywyd  iddo. 
Nid  oedd  ei  gariad  priodasol  na  chaeth  na  rhydd,  ni  tharddai  o 
ewyllys  y  cnawd,  nac  o  ewyllys  gwr,  ond  o  Dduw— hanfod  pob  cariad. 
Yr  oedd  holl  fodolaeth  Israel  yn  ewyllys  Duw,  canys  ei  etholedig 
bobl  Ef  ydoedd. 

Y  mae  y  ddelfryd  yn  aruchel.  Mewn  bywyd  syml  a  chylch 
bychan  nid  yw  mor  anhawdd  ei  chyrraedd,  ond  fel  yr  ymeanga  y 
teulu  yn  llwythau  a'r  Uwythau  yn  genhedloedd,  y  mae  yn  fwy 
anhawdd  dal  golwg  ar  y  weledigaeth,  heb  son  am  ei  byw.  Yn  He 
ymgodi  i  fyw  i'r  undeb  perffaith,  y  mae  dyn  yn  ymollwng  i  fyw  i'w 
hunan  bychan,  personol  a  defodol  ;  a  gwneud  defnydd  o  eraill  er  ei 
hunan  les.  Ymdrecha  wneud  defnydd  o'i  gyd-ddynion  i  fFurfio  llo 
aur  iddo  ei  hun  a  chyfoethogi  trwy  lafur  eraill.  Y  dull  y  gwneir  hyn 
yw  drwy  rent.  Hog  a  phroffit.  Dyma  y  moddion  drwy  y  rhai  y 
darostwng  dyn  genedl  ac  aelodau  o  genedl  i  fod  yn  is-wasanaethgar 
i'w  fantais  ei  hun,  yn  He  byw  yn  a  thrwy  ei  genedl  i'r  daioni  uchaf. 

Ar  ol  taith  weddol  dawel  a  hamddenol  yr  anialwch,  cawn  Israel 
yn  dechreu  ar  yrfa  helbulus,  gythryblus  ;  yn  ami  o  dan  draed  ei 
gelynion  ac  ambell  dro,  fel  yn  amser  Dafydd  a  Solomon,  yn  ddisglair 
a  Hwyddiannus.  Yr  oedd  dylanwad  y  cenhedloedd  cylchynol,  eu 
rhyfeloedd  a'u  cytundebau  a  hwy,  yn  peri  iddynt  yn  ami  wyro  o 
Iwybrau  y  tadau.  Yn  yr  ystormydd  cymdeithasol  hyn,  malurid 
llawer  ar  unoliaeth  y  genedl  ac  elai  y  naill  i  wneud  trais  a'r  Hall. 
Ychwanegid  maes  at  faes  fel  nad  oedd  He  i  eraill  fyw,  a  thy  at  dy. 
Yr  oedd  aelodau  o'r  genedl  wedi  anghofio  Duw  ac  yn  chwilio  am 
gyfoeth,  ac  yn  gorthrymu  y  tlawd  ac  yn  diystyru  yr  anghenog. 
Pan  fyddo  cwlwm  cymdeithas  yn  datod  yna  try  pawb  i  geisio  elw  iddo 
ei  hun,  megys  pan  ddatodir  y  rhwymyn  sydd  yn  gwneud  y  corfF 
dynol  yn  fyw,  yr  a  pob  rhan  yn  fywyd  yn  pydru.  Y  mae  y  proph- 
wydi  yn  gweiddi  fod  bodolaeth  y  genedl  mewn  perygl.  Weithiau  y 
maent  yn  fflangellu  y  genedl,  dro  arall  yn  llawn  galar,  ac  ar  brydiau 
yn  codi  i  gysuro  ac  i  ymorfoleddu  mewn  gobaith.  "Pa  wedd," 
medd  Isaiah,  "yr  aeth  y  ddinas  ffyddlawn  yn  butain  (hynny  yw,  yn 
anffyddlawn) !  cyfiawn  fu  o  farn  :  lletyodd  cyfiawnder  ynddi ;  ond  yr 
awrhon  lleiddiaid.  .  .  .  Dy  dywysogion  sydd  gyndyn,  ac  yn  gyfra- 
nogion  a  lladron  ;  pob  un  yn  caru  rhoddion,  ac  yn  dilyn  gwobrau  :  ni 
farnant  yr  amddifad,  a  chwyn  y  weddw  ni  chaiff  ddyfod  attynt." 
Dyna  ddinas  "lleiddiaid."  Y  mae  Nehemiah  yn  dywedyd  iddo 
ddwrdio  y  pendefigion  a'r  swyddogion  am  eu  bod  "yn  cymeryd 
ocraeth  (sef  Hog)  bob  un  gan  ei  frawd"  ;  cymerent  eu  meusydd,  eu 
tai,  a'u  gwinllanoedd  yn  wystl.  Yr  oedd  gweiddi  mawr  gan  y  bobl 
a'u  gwragedd  yn  erbyn  hyn.     "  Ein  cnawd  ni  sydd  fel  cnawd  ein 


brodyr,  ein  plant  ni  fel  eu  plant  hwy,''  a  pha  ham  yr  oedd  raid  eu 
darostwng  yn  gaethion  trwy  gymeryd  eu  tir  yn  wystl?  Yr  oedd  hyn 
yn  lladd  y  genedl.  Gwelai  Isaiah  niai  Rhyfeloedd  oedd  wrth  wraidd 
y  drwg.  Y  mae  yn  cymeryd  i  fyny  ddrychfeddwl  Moses  ac  yn 
cyhoeddi,  "  Na  ladd."  Heddwch  !  Heddvvch  yvv  ei  orfoleddus  gan. 
Drachefn  a  thrachefn  a  yn  ol  ati.  Chwery  ar  bob  cord  yr  anthemn 
ogoneddus  hon  :  "  A  gwaith  cyfiawnder  fydd  heddwch  ;  ie,  gwtith- 
red  cyfiawnder  fydd  llonyddwch  a  diogelwch  hyd  byth."  "A'm  pobl 
a  drig  mewn  preswylfa  heddychlawn  ac  mewn  aneddau  diogel  ac 
mewn  gorffwysfaoedd  llonydd."  Yn  sicr,  yn  llenyddiaeth  y  byd  ni 
fu  y  fath  felodedd  i  Ddwyfol  Heddwch.  "  Canys  bydd  dy  heddwch 
fel  yr  afon  a'th  gyfiawnder  fel  tonnau  y  inor."  "  A  hwy  a  gurant 
eu  cleddyfau  yn  sychau  a'u  gwaywffyn  yn  biaduriau  ;  ni  chyfyd 
•cenedl  gleddyf  yn  erbyn  cenedl  ac  ni  ddysgant  ryfel  mwyach."  Ar 
draws  y  canrifoedd  y  mae  can  Isaiah  fel  swn  mwyn  seraffiaid  yn  y 
cymylau  yn  cyhoeddi  :  "  Gogoniant  yn  y  goruchaf  i  Dduw  ac  ar  y 
ddaear  tangnefedd,  heddwch,  i  ddynion  ewyllys  da."  Pwy  all  ddal 
y  cledd  tra  yn  gwrando  y  carolau  hyn  ?  Y  mae  y  fraich  yn  myned 
yn  ddiflfrwyth,  y  llygaid  yn  Honyddu  a'r  gliniau  yn  plygu  ac  arfau 
rhyfel  yn  disgyn  iV  llawr.  A  rhyfel  yn  amhosibl.  Pa  fodd  y  gallaf 
fi  ladd  fy  mrawd  ?  Onid  fy  mrawd  ydyw  ef?  Y  mae  pob  cenedl- 
garwch  hunanol,  gul,  jingoaidd  yn  diflannu,  canys  rhaid  i'r  genedl 
fel  i'r  unigol  gael  o  hyd  i  lawnder  ei  bywyd  ym  mywyd  dynoliaeth. 
Trwy  ryw  reddf  naturiol  y  mae  y  Sosialwyr  yn  gryf  o  blaid  heddwch. 
Hwy  sydd  wedi  codi  adenydd  Angel  Heddwch  i  fyny  trwy  Eurob  ac, 
yn  wir,  trwy'r  byd  nes  gorfodi  y  penaethiaid  i  gyfarfod  yn  yr  Hague 
i  gymeryd  arnynt,  beth  bynnag,  fod  o  blaid  Heddwch.  Ond  Isaiah 
sydd  yn  parhau  yn  arweinydd  y  gan.  Ei  swyn  ef  sydd  trwy  y  byd 
yn  pylu  min  y  cledd,  yn  dofi  Hid  cenhedioedd.  Fe  welodd  ef  nad 
oedd  modd  cyfyngu  y  Shecinah  i  derfyngylch  Israel.  Yr  oedd  yn 
rhaid  tori  i  lawr  bob  rhagfur  rhwng  cenedl  a  chenedl  :  "  dy  byrth  a 
fyddant  yn  agored  yn  wastad,  ni  cheuir  hwynt  na  dydd  na  nos." 
"  Canys  y  gyfraith  a  a  allan  o  Sion  a  gair  yr  Arglwydd  o  Jerusalem" 
— sef  y  cyfiawnder  tragwyddol  oedd  ynghlo  o  fewn  terfyngylch 
cenedl  Israel — y  cynllun  oV  Gymdeithas  Berffaith  tuag  at  yr  hon  yr 
ymdeithia  yr  hoU  greadigaeth — Dinas  Cyfiawnder.  '*Cyfod,"  medd 
Isaiah,  a'i  holl  enaid  yn  dygyfor  mewn  can,  "  cyfod,  llewyrcha  ; 
canys  daeth  dy  oleuni,  a  chyfododd  gogoniant  yr  Arglwydd  arnat." 
"Cenhedioedd  hefyd  a  rodiant  at  dy  oleuni  a  brenhinoedd  at 
ddisgleirdeb  dy  dyfodiad."  "  Dring  rhagot,  yr  Efengyles  Sion,  i 
fynydd  uchel  ;  dyrchafa  dy  lef  trwy  nerth,  O  Efengyles  Jerusalem  : 
dyrchafa,  nac  ofna,  dywed.  .  .  .  Wele  eich  Duw  chwi."  Prin  y 
gallwn  ni  sylweddoli  priodoldeb  yr  ymadrodd  diweddaf  iV  Iddew. 
Ei  Dduw  oedd  ei  fodolaeth  cenhedlaethol  iddo  ef.  Heb  ei  Dduw  a'i 
Dduw-lywodraeth  (Theocracy)  nid  oedd  bywyd  ond  anialwch  gwag 
iddo.  "Mor  weddaidd  ar  y  mynyddoedd  yw  traed  yr  hwn  sydd  yn 
.  .  .  cyhoeddi  .  .  .  Heddwch  .  .  .  yn  dywedyd  wrth  Sion,  Dy  Dduw 
di  sydd  yn  teyrnasu."  "  Pob  cad  y  rhyfelwr  sydd  mewn  trwst,"  ond 
"Bachgen  a  aned  i  ni,  mab  a  roddwyd  i  ni  a  bydd  y  llywodraeth  ar  ei 
ysgwydd  Ef"  (fel  bachgen,  nid  fel  rhyfelwr)  ac  Efe  fydd  Tywysog 
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Heddwch  .  .  .  "  ar  helaethrwydd  Ei  lywodraeth  a'i  dangnefedd 
(heddwch)  ni  bydd  diwedd."  Y  mae  megys  anthemn  agoriadol  i 
Demi  Heddwch  Unol  Dalaethau  y  byd.  "  Pob  pant  a  gyfodir".  .  . 
a  gogoniant  (sef  teyrnas,  cynllun  cymdeithas)  yr  Arglwydd  a 
ddatguddir  a  phob  cnawd  ynghyd  a'i  gwel  .  .  .  yr  Arglwydd  Dduw 
a  ddaw  ...  a'i  waith  o'i  flaen."  Wele  gyfundrefn  concwest  ac 
aeriaeth,  rhyfel  a'i  drwst  a'i  hyllder  anifeilaidd  yn  cilio  o'r  golwg  a 
Theyrnas  Gwaith  yn  ymagor  gyda  rhosynau'r  wawr. 

Yn  ysbryd  yr  Heddwch  yma  a  Theyrnas  Llafur  y  mae  Mab  y 
Saer  yn  dod  i'n  byd.  Cerubiaid  Gwasanaeth  a  Heddwch  oedd  yn 
siglo  Ei  gryd.  Efe  yw  Mab  y  Dyn.  Y  Brawd  Hynaf  yn  Nheyrnas 
Dynoliaeth.  "  Gwnaf  ddyn  yn  werthfawroccach  nag  aur  coeth  ;  ie^ 
dyn  na  chyn  o  aur  Ophir"  (Is.  xiii.  12).  Nid  aur  bellach,  ond  dyr, 
yw  safon  bywyd. 

Tra  o'i  amgylch  yr  ymdroediai  balchder  milwrol  Rhufain,  fawr» 
orgyfoethog,  a'i  llywodraeth  o  ddeddf,  a  gorfod  a  thrais,  atebai  yr 
lesu  yn  syml  iddi  :  "  Fy  mrenhiniaeth  i  nid  yw  o'r  byd  hwn  " — sef 
yw  hynny,  y  byd  treisiol  Rhufeinig  oedd  o'i  amgylch.  Canys  corsen 
ysig  nis  torrai  Ef,  a  Uin  yn  mygu  nis  diffoddai.  "  Yr  hwn  pan 
ddifenwyd  ni  ddifenwodd  drachefn  ;  pan  ddioddefodd,  ni  fygythiodd.'^ 
Nid  trais,  fel  llywodraeth  ddaearol  oedd  ardduU  ei  Deyrnas  Ef. 
Nid  ceisio  gorchfygu  eraill  a'u  gorfodi  i  fod  yn  wasanaethyddion  iddo 
pedd  cynllun  ei  gymdeithas  Ef.  Ond  yn  hollol  fel  arall.  I  fod  yn 
wasanaethwr  y  daeth  Mab  y  Dyn.  Felly  ei  ganlynwyr.  Y  mae  y^ 
cenhedloedd  yn  arglwyddiaethu  ar  eu  pobl,  "a'r  rhai  sydd  mewn 
awdurdod  arnynt  a  elwir  yn  bendefigion.  .  .  .  Eithr  nid  felly  y  bydd 
yn  eich  plith  chwi ;  ond  pwy  bynnag  a  ewyllysio  fod  yn  fawr  yn  eich 
plith  ....  bydded  was  i  bawb."  Gan  nad  yw  yr  lesu  yn  pleidio 
llywodraeth  dyn  ar  ddyn,  y  mae  rhent,  Hog  a  phroffit  yn  perthyn  i 
deyrnas  hollol  wahanol  i'r  eiddo  Ef.  Dyled  a  esyd  un  dyn  ar  ysgwyddau 
eraill  yw  rhent,  Hog  a  phroffit  ;  nid  gwasanaeth  i  arall  ydynt,  ond 
mantais  ar  eraill.  Dyna  yw  cyfoeth  :  un  dyn  yn  manteisio  ar  arall. 
Am  hynny,  dymchwelodd  yr  lesu  fyrddau  yr  rhai  oedd  yn  prynu  ac 
yn  gwerthu  ;  gan  mai  brwydr,  un  yn  cymeryd  mantais  ar  arall,  ac 
nid  gwasanaeth,  gan  mwyaf,  yw  masnach. 

Heddwch,  rhoddi  arfau  i  lawr,  yw  porth  y  nefoedd  Sosialaidd. 
Y  mae  ymddygiad  yr  lesu  tuag  at  awdurdod  yn  barchus  a  thawel  ond 
tra  yn  dioddef  nid  y  w  yn  cydymffurfio.  Ni  wrthwyneba  drais  a  thrais. 
Iddo  Ef  hanfod  y  Gymdeithas  Berffaith  oedd  cariad  rhwng  dyn  a  dyn. 
Gan  hynny,  carai  ei  elynion.  Y  mae  yn  diystyru  cyfoeth,  canys  gwyn 
ei  fyd  y  tlawd,  ac  eto,  yr  oedd  y  rhai  addfwyn  yn  etifeddu  y  ddaear. 
Yr  hyn  oedd  yn  bwysig  gan  yr  lesu  oedd  y  cyswllt  cymdeithasol,. 
sef  ymddiried  dyn  mewn  dyn  ag  oedd  yn  gwneud  cynhyrchu 
cyfoeth  yn  bosibl.  Anogai  wneud  cyfeillion,  hyd  3'  nod,  o'r  Mammon 
anghyfiawn.  Dyma  gynllun  i  orchfygu  y  byd  trwy  gyfeillgarwch. 
Yr  oedd  y  goruchwyliwr  anghyfiawn  wedi  bod  yn  ddigon  call  i  ddeall 
dirgelwch  y  Deyrnas,  canys  cytunodd  a'i  wrthwynebwyr  ar  frys. 
Efengyl  y  Gyfeillach  yw  Teyrnas  Nefoedd. 

Rywfodd  yr  ydym  wedi  colli  golwg  ar  y  Deyrnas  yng  ngoleuni 
Uachar  y  Person  digymar  sydd  yn  ben  iddi.     Ond  i  sefydlu  Teyrnas 
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Nefoedd,  a  honno  ar  y  ddaear,  y  daeth  yr  lesu.  Yn  yr  Efenjylau 
y  mae  Ef  yn  cilio  yn  wylaidd  o'r  golwg,  ac  yn  anghymeradwyo  y  neb 
sydd  yn  ei  alw,  "  Arglwydd,  Arglwydd,"  gan  anghofio  y  Deyrnas. 
Cawn  ym  Marc  xi.  lo  fod  y  dyrfa  oedd  yn  ei  ddilyn  pan  yn 
marchogaeth  i  Jerusalem  nid  yn  unig  yn  clodfori  y  Person,  ond  yn 
dywedyd :  "  Bendigedig  yw  y  Deyrnas  sydd  yn  dyfod  yn  enw 
Arglwydd  ein  tad  Dafydd."  Mewn  damhegion  tlvvs,  cywrain  ac 
arddunol  cawn  wahanol  agweddau  ar  y  Deyrnas  yn  cael  eu  darlunio. 
Yng  ngweddi  yr  Arglwydd  y  mae  yr  erfyniad  :  *'  Deled  dy  Deyrnas." 
Acyn  canlyn  ymae  megyseglurhad  ami :  '*Gwneler  dyewyllys,  megys 
yn  y  nef,  felly  ar  y  ddaear  hefyd";  canys  llawnder  ymwybyddiaeth 
o  Ddu w  yw  Teyrnas  Nefoedd.  Y  mae  iddi  yn  ol  natur  ymwybyddiaeth, 
bosibilrwydd  cynnydd  diderfyn,  megys  yr  had  mwstard,  yr  hwn  ery 
lleiaf  o'r  hoU  hadau  sydd  yn  tyfu  yn  bren,  fel  y  mae  adar  y  nef  yn 
dyfod  ac  yn  nythu  yn  ei  gangau  ef.  Drachetn,  y  mae  pregethwr 
Te3Tnas  Nefoedd  yn  cyfarfod  ag  anhawsderau  tebyg  i'r  hauwr. 
Y  mae  y  gelyn  ddyn  hefyd  yn  brysur  yn  hau  efraa.  Yr  oedd  y 
Phariseaid  "yn  cau  Teyrnas  Nefoedd  o  fiaen  dynion,"  nid  aent  i 
mewn  eu  hunain  ac  ni  adawent  i  eraill  fyned  i  mewn.  I  ambell 
un  yr  oedd  Teyrnas  Nefoedd  yn  ddarganfyddiad  gogoneddus,  "megys 
trysor  wedi  ei  guddio  mewn  maes"  ac  y  mae  yn  rhoddi  y  cyfan 
o'i  fy  wyd  personol  erddo.  Y  mae  Teyrnas  Nefoedd  drachefn  yn  debyg 
i  wledd  briodas  i'r  hon  y  gwahoddir  y  drwg  a'r  da,  ar  yr  unig  amod 
eu  bod  yn  cyd-ymffurfio  a  hyfrydwch  y  cyfan.  Y  mae  yr  lesu 
yn  barhaus  yn  rhoddi  ei  fys  ar  ghvyf  ei  genedl,  sef  ei  hyspryd 
anghymdeithasol  oedd  yn  peri  iddynt  fod  mor  ynfyd  a  gwrthod 
llonder  a  llawenydd  gwledd  briodas,  sef  cydweithrediad  ystwyth, 
lion.  Cyffelyba  y  genedl  i  blant  yn  chwareu  ac  yn  dweyd  wrth  eu 
cyfeillion  :  "  Canasom  bibell  i  chwi,  ac  ni  ddawnsiasoch  ;  canasom 
alarnad  i  chwi,  ac  ni  chwynfanasoch."  Nid  ymunent  yn  galonnog  yn 
y  chwareu.  Dengys  ddififyg  ysbryd  cymdeithasol,  gyda'r  canlyniad 
fod  yna  ddiffyg  bodolaeth,  fel  cymdeithas,  ond  un  sylfaenedig  (os 
priodol  y  gair)  ar  gyfrif  a  mesur,  pwyso  a  drwgdybio.  Nodwedd 
arbennig  dysgeidiaeth  yr  lesu  yw  gwerth  cymdeithas  ;  cymdeithas 
yn  gorff  sydd  yn  rhoddi  posibilrwydd  llawnder  bodolaeth  i  ddynion. 
Ac  er  dyddiau  yr  lesu,  nid  oes  dim  wedi  nodweddu  y  byd  yn  fwy 
na'r  graddol  gynnydd  a  amlyga  dynoliaeth  yn  y  gallu  i  gyd-gynnull 
a  chyd-weithredu  .  Y  mae  nifer  yr  Associations  CSassiynau)  sydd 
yn  bod  heddyw  yn  afrifed,  ac  nid  oes  neb  a  wyr  beth  yw  dyfodol 
a  phosibilrwydd  y  cyd-weithrediad  dynol.  Teyrnas  yw.  Teyrnas 
Nefoedd  ar  y-ddaear.  Ymestyn  y  cydweithrediad  nid  at  bethau 
ysbrydol  a  meddyliol  yn  unig,  ond  at  holl  fywyd  dyn.  Y  mae  "beth 
a  fwytawn,  beth  a  yfwn,  a  plia  beth  yr  ymddilladwn  ?"  yn  rhan  o 
honi,  canys  yn  ol  yr  lesu  trwy  Deyrnas  Nefoedd  y  ceir  hwynt. 
"  Eiihr  yn  gyntaf  ceisiwch  Deyrnas  Dduw  a'i  gyfiawnder  ef  ar  holl 
bethau  hyn  a  roddir  i  chwi  yn  ychwaneg."  Dyma  egwyddor  y 
Ddwyfol-lywodraelh  (Theocracy)  Iddewig.  Yn  ei  genedl  y  cai  yr 
Iddew  ei  fywyd  ;  ar  wahan,  syrthiai  i  ddiddymdra.  Ei  genedl  oedd 
ei  gartref,  a'i  fyd,  ei  ffon  bara  yn  ogystal  a'i  fan  cyfarfod  ;  hebddi  nid 
oedd  ond  alltud  a  chortf  marvv.     Condemniai  yr  lesu,  gan  hynny,  y 


bywyd  personol  a'r  ymdrech  am  gyfoeth  unigol.  Ynfyd  oedd  y  gwr 
goludog  ac  yn  uffern  y  codai  ei  oiwg.  Yr  oedd  ymgecru  ynghylch 
cyflog  yn  dangos  fod  y  Ilygaid  yn  ddrwg.  Dengys  danieg  y  Llafurwyr 
mai  yr  un  gyflog  ddylai  fod  i  bawb.  Y  cyflog  hwnuw  oedd  ceiniog. 
Dyna  oedd  nid  yn  unig  ewyllys  benarglvvyddiaethol  y  gwr  o  berchen 
ty,  ond  dyna  oedd  yn  gyfiawn.  Yr  oedd  Ilygaid  y  grwgnachwyr  yn 
ddrwg  am  nad  allent  weled  cyfiawnder  o  safle  cymdeithas  ;  gwelent 
ef  o  safle'r  unigol.  Eithr  nid  yn  ol  gweithredoedd  y  tal  Duw  nac  y 
dylai  dynion.  Ac  nid  rhywbeth  y  gellir  ei  mesur  a'i  phwyso  yw  y 
geiniog.  Y  mae  ffiniau  eiddo  yn  diflannu  i'r  lesu  oedd  yn 
gweled  y  tu  draw  i  orwelau  bychain  gwyddonau  dynol.  Cariad 
yn  gwasanaethu  cariad  yw  economeg  y  Gymdeithas  BerfFaith. 
Nid  oes  yno  gyfrif  Uafur,  ond  y  geiniog— sef  y  cyfan — i  bawb. 
Llefarwyd  y  ddameg  mewn  cysylltiad  ag  ymweliad  y  gwr 
ieuanc  oedd  yn  berchen  da  lavver.  Gofynai  pa  beth  a  wnai  i 
gael  bywyd  tragwyddol.  Atebodd  yr  lesu  ef  i  ddechreu  yn  y  dull 
allanol.  Yna  daeth  a  hanfod  y  deddf  foesol  i'w  gyfarfod  a  dywed 
mewn  effaith  :  "  Os  wyt  ti  yn  caru  dy  gymydog,  dos,  gwerth  yr  hyn 
oil  sydd  genyt  a  dyro  iddynt."  Dywed  y  disgyblion  eu  bod  hwy 
wedi  gwneuthur  hyn.  Etyb  yr  lesu  eu  bod  i  gael  y  can  cymaint  o 
dai  a  ihiroedd  yn  y  byd  hvvn  am  yr  eiddo  personol  a  roddasant  heibio. 
Yr  ystyr,  yn  diau,  yw  eu  bod  i  gael  yn  gymdeithasol  y  cyfan  a 
roddasant  heibio  yn  bersonol,  a  mwy.  Dyna  yw  y  geiniog — y  can 
cymaint,  ac  yr  oedd  pob  un  i  gael  yr  un  faint.  Tybia  rhai  fod 
dameg  y  talentau  yn  dysgu  gwahaniaeth  rhwng  tal  y  naill  weithiwr 
aV  Hall.  Ond  benthyg  oedd  y  talentau  ac  eiddo'r  meistr  oedd  y  Hog. 
Ni  chai  y  gweithwyr  ond  eu  cynaliaeth.  Cvvyn  y  dyn  un  dalent 
oedd  mai  y  meistr  oedd  yn  cael  y  cyfan  ac  nad  oedd  obaith  proffit 
bersonol  iddo  ef. 

Elai  yr  lesu  ym  mhellach  na  gwedd  nacaol  cyfraith  Moses. 
Rhoddai  le  i  wasanaeth  by  wiog  :  "  Car  dy  gymydog."  Y  mae  cym- 
deithas yn  myned  yn  ystwyth  a  bylaw  ;  gwasanaeth  a  chydweith- 
rediad  yn  ddawnsfa  bleserus  ;  masnach  yn  myned  yn  brysurdeb 
angylion  gwasanaethgar,achyfoeth  yn  cael  ei  gludo  ar  eu  hadenydd : 
Dyro  i'r  hwn  a  ofynno  genyt  ac  na  thro  oddiwrth  yr  hwn  sydd  yn 
ewyliysio  benthyca.  Y  mae  yn  beroriaeth  engyl  nef;  Teyrnas  y 
perffaith  ryddid,  lie  mae'r  gwaith  yn  wasanaeth  a'r  cyflog  yn 
gymundeb,  lie  nad  oes  gaeth  na  rhydd,  tlawd  na  chyfoethog,  prynu 
na  gwerthu,  canys  ty  cymdeithas,  ty  gweddi  y  w  ;  y  mae  yn  gerddorfa 
soniarus,  megys  swn  llawer  o  ddyfroedd,  eto  mewn  perff"aith 
gydgord,  a  pherffaith  ryddid  ;  y  naill  yn  gwneud  i'r  Hall  fel  y 
dymuna  dderbyn  ei  bun.  Y  mae  hon  yn  baradwys  y  tu  hwynt  i 
obeithion  Sosialwyr  ein  hoes  ni,  er  fod  eu  hwynebau  tuag  ati. 
"  Deled  dy  Deyrnas  .  .  .  megys  yn  y  nef,  felly  ar  y  ddaear  hefyd  ": 

"  Pan  fo'r  cor  yn  clodfori, 
Cydlef  llu  nef  oil  a  ni, 
Ag  ateb  can  yn  gytun, 
Daear  a  nef  a  dry'n  un." 
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Machinery:  its  Masters  and  its 
Servants. 


"  It  was  through  machinery,"  wrote  Toynbee  in  his  "  Industrial 
Revolution/'  "  that  the  population  was  drawn  out  of  cottages  in 
distant  valleys  by  secluded  streams  and  driven  together  into  factories 
and  cities." 

The  "Industrial  Revolution  "  was  published  as  far  back  as  1884, 
and  since  then  economists  and  historians  have  constantly  borne 
witness  to  the  immense  and  far-reaching  results  of  the  introduction 
of  machinery  ;  but  society  has,  as  yet,  come  to  no  conclusion  on 
the  question,  how  far  machinery  as  a  means  of  stimulating  and 
satisfying  the  material  and  moral  needs  of  a  progressive  community 
is  really  valuable.  Unfortunately,  there  is  little  hope  that  society 
will  be  able  to  make  up  its  mind  on  the  point  ;  for  even  its  more 
progressive  members,  its  statesmen  and  reformers,  have,  so  far, 
failed  to  realize  the  importance  of  machinery  as  a  factor  in  what  is 
optimistically  called  "  modern  civilization." 

Society  is  becoming  to  an  increasing  extent  a  machine  created 
and  machine  supported  organism.  While  moralists  and  politicians 
are  discussing  the  social  welfare,  mechanical  appliances  are  continu- 
ally producing  fresh  social  problems  and  are  offering  new  remedies. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Victorians,  astounded  by  the  great 
revelations  of  power  which  machinery  held  out  to  them,  could  see 
few  blemishes  in  that  great  force.  Nineteenth  century  optimism 
and  laissez  faire,  like  twentieth  century  Collectivism,  was  largely  a 
machine  made  product.  It  was  an  age  of  machine  worship  ;  now 
we  have  become  more  sceptical. 

For  it  is  coming  to  be  recognized  that  great  as  are  the  gifts  of 
machinery  in  endowing  man  with  new  liberties,  in  amplifying  his 
senses  and  thoughts,  they  have  been,  for  the  greater  part,  the  endow- 
ments of  the  wealthy  alone.  The  man  without  means  is  a  machineless 
man,  he  is  a  primitive  ;  he  can  travel  on  his  feet  alone,  he  can 
hear  only  with  his  ears.  The  railwa}^  and  the  telephone  are  the 
monopolies  of  the  more  wealthy. 

As  men  increase  in  wealth,  so  is  their  power  over  nature  aug- 
mented, while  those  very  persons  who  spend  their  lives  in  minding 
machinery,  who  are  often  killed,  maimed,  or  poisoned  by  it,  are  the 
very  ones  least  able  to  avail  themselves  of  its  services. 

But  if  the  introduction  of  machinery  has  been  the  cause  of  great 
and  unnecessary  human  suffering,  it  has  also  conferred  great  benefits 
upon  the  working  classes  through  facilities  for  travel,  the  provision 
of  cheap  books,  the  material  means  of  education,  and  generally  by 


their  now  wider  outlook  upon  life.  As  all  these  are  largely  due  to 
machinery,  the  modern  social  reformer,  while  repudiating  the  shallow 
optimism  of  the  Manchester  School,  knows  that  he  cannot  put  back 
the  clock  and  revive  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  any  case  we  must  realize  that  machinery  has  come  to  stay. 
The  very  fact  that  the  enormous  increase  of  population  in  the  last  150 
years  dates  definitely  from  the  beginning  of  the  "  industrial  revolu- 
tion," and  is,  for  the  most  part,  due  to  the  development  of  machine 
production,  shows  that  any  return  to  less  copious  methods  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  prime  necessities  of  life  is  out  of  the  question.* 

Again,  foreign  trade,  the  necessity  to  obtain  by  exchange  com- 
modities which  cannot  conveniently  be  produced  at  home,  demands 
an  ever  increasing  efficiency  and  economy  in  competitive  inter- 
national export  production  ;  a  necessity  which  further  commits  us 
to  the  use  of  highly  specialized  appliances. 

But  great  as  have  been  the  changes  effected  by  machinery  in  the 
past,  its  influence  upon  the  social  organism  is  by  no  means  exhausted, 
and  even  greater  changes  may  be  looked  for  in  the  future. 

In  endowing  man  with  increased  powers  over  the  material 
world,  machinery  has  only  hastened  his  evolution.  Its  advent  was  a 
necessary  and  inevitable  step  of  human  development,  for  it  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  through  the  reaction  of  material  progress  upon  man 
that  spiritual  progress  will  be  attained. 

Already  the  fast  ocean-going  freight  steamer,  the  railway  train, 
and  industrial  machinery  in  general,  have  made  possible  the  growth 
of  world  markets,  the  inter-dependence  of  nations,  and  the  inter- 
communication of  one  country  with  another,  with  the  result  that 
workers  all  over  the  world  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  singleness 
of  their  aims,  and  to  feel  a  disinclination  for  war. 

Thus  machinery,  which,  in  the  hands  of  irresponsible  people,  has 
proved  so  potent  a  factor  in  creating  modern  industrial  life,  with  its 
hideous  factories,  barrack-like  buildings  called  workmen's  homes, 
and  dreary  congested  manufacturing  towns,  and  which  has  caused 
the  depopulation  of  the  countryside  through  the  urbanizing  of  the 
agricultural  laborer,  must,  by  demanding  ever  greater  organization, 
higher  capacity  and  wider  education  for  its  successful  exploitation, 
eventually  bring  about  a  change  of  outlook  in  the  minds  of  the 
industrial  workers. 

They  will  come  to  see  that  machinery,  to  the  manipulation  of 
which  they  devote  so  large  a  portion  of  their  lives,  far  from  being 
their  servant,  has,  in  the  hands  of  the  capitalist,  limited  liability 
company  and  "trust,  been  used  mainly  for  the  enrichment  and  satis- 
faction of  a  small  privileged  class  and  for  their  more  complete 
subjection. 

•  Before  1751  (though  prior  to  i8or  we  have  to  depend  on  estimates  only)  the 
largest  decennial  increase  was  3  per  cent.  For  each  of  the  next  three  decennial 
periods  the  increase  was  6  per  cent.  Then  between  1781  and  1791  it  was  9  per  cent. ; 
1791  to  1801,  II  percent.  ;  1801  to  181 1,  14  per  cent.;  1811  to  1821,  18  percent. 
After  this  the  normal  rate  of  increase,  owing  to  emigration,  fell  to  12  per  cent.  ;  1821 
to  1831,  158  per  cent. ;  1831  to  1841,  14-4  per  cent. ;  1841  to  185 1,  12-89  per  cent.  ; 
1851  to  1861,  11-9  per  cent. ;  1861  to  1871,  13-21  per  cent.;  1871  to  1881,14-36  per 
cent.  ;  1881  to  1891,  11*65  P^r  cent. ;  1891  to  1901,  12*17  per  cent.  (Census  Returns 
for  England  and  Wales.) 
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I.— MACHINERY  UNDER  THE    PRESENT    SYSTEM 
OF  PRODUCTION  FOR  PRIVATE  PROFIT. 

So  greatly  indeed  has  machinery  increased  the  capacity  of  man 
to  utilize  the  forces  of  nature  for  his  own  purposes,  that  were  no 
further  advances  to  be  expected  in  mechanical  discovery,  our  present 
power  and  knowledge,  if  rightly  used,  would  be  more  than  sufficient 
to  guarantee  a  minimum  of  decent  comfort  to  every  member  of  the 
community. 

Nevertheless  it  is  unfortunately  only  too  evident  that  although 
machinery  has  given  us  the  means  of  satisfying  all  reasonable 
material  needs,  and  this  with  an  economy  of  labor  which  gives  us 
ample  time  to  satisfy  and  develop  our  more  spiritual  desires, 
although  we  have  the  means,  the  end  seems  very  far  from  attain- 
ment. 

To  realize  not  only  why  this  is  so,  but,  further,  why,  far  from 
being  a  blessing,  machinery  very  often  proves  a  curse  and  causes 
much  needless  human  suffering,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  those 
conditions  which  more  immediately  determine  why,  when,  and 
where  machinery  shall  be  employed,  how  it  shall  be  used,  and  to 
what  purposes  it  is  put. 

Why  Machinery  is  Produced. 

Its  existence  is,  in  the  last  resort,  dependent  upon  the  inventor. 
Few  large  employers  of  labor,  although  they  may  know  very  well 
what  they  want,  have  either  the  time  or  ability  to  think  out  or 
perfect  machines  which  will  meet  those  wants. 

But,  like  any  other  commodity,  machinery  obeys  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  ;  and  since  the  demand  for  labor  saving 
machinery  comes  from  the  capitalist  with  a  view  to  cheaper  pro- 
duction, its  appearance  primarily  depends  upon  its  prospects  as  a 
profit  maker. 

Thus  the  tendency  is  for  inventors  (who,  like  any  other  producers 
wishing  to  sell  in  the  open  market,  must  produce  saleable  goods  or 
starve)  to  devote  their  inventive  faculties  to  the  evolution  of  labor 
saving  machinery. 

It  follows  then  that,  with  the  exception  of  such  small  demands  as 
are  made  for  appliances  for  scientific  and  other  non-commercial  pur- 
poses, the  inventive  brains  of  the  world  are  in  great  part  confined  to 
the  production  of  such  machinery  as  will  expeditiously  supplant  the 
dearer  and  less  dependable  manual  labor. 

Though  great  epoch  making  discoveries  have,  in  response  to  no 
capitalist  demand,  from  time  to  time  revolutionized  the  industrial 
world,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  invention  has  not  been  done  by  the 
actual  "  discoverers,"  who  are  but  few  and  far  between,  but  by  the 
ordinary  run  of  engineers,  who,  one  inventor  developing  this, 
another  modifying  that,  improve  upon  the  original  conception  until 
a  highly  efficient  machine,  the  product  not  of  one  man,  but  of  many, 
is  evolved.* 

*  See  "  The  Evolution  of  Modern  Capitalism,"  J.  A.  Hobson,  ch.  iv.  §  6. 
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This  is  the  process  of  evolution  of  most  industrial  machinery. 
The  highly  specialized  machines  of  to-day  are  but  the  result  of 
many  inventors  working  upon  the  original  discoveries  of  the 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries.* 

But  even  the  original  discoverer,  although  he  may  not  be 
directly  affected  by  the  unsocial  profit  seeking  demand  of  the 
manufacturer,  falls  a  victim  to  the  system  of  society  created  by 
private  capitalism.  For  since  in  many  cases  he  must  obtain  the 
aid  of  the  financier  before  he  can  even  perfect  his  invention  or 
produce  it  as  a  saleable  commodity,  it  invariably  happens  that  the 
financier  exploits  him  and  his  invention  for  his  own  individual 
profit,  with  no  idea  of  social  service.  Even  when  the  inventor  is 
in  a  position  to  be  his  own  capitalist,  living  in  a  world  of  profit 
seeking,  he  does  as  he  sees  others  doing,  and  puts  his  invention  on 
the  market  in  such  a  way  as  will  ensure  his  realizing  the  highest 
returns.  Although  the  immediate  general  use  of  the  invention 
might  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  society,  its  sale  is  regulated 
by  one  consideration  only,  that  of  making  as  much  money  as 
possible.  The  method  being  first  to  place  it  on  the  market  in 
small  quantities  at  a  high  price,  this  price  is  maintained  until  it 
has  drawn  its  full  toll  from  the  comparatively  few  members  of 
society  who  can  afford  to  buy  at  that  price.  It  is  then  sold  at  a 
lower  figure  in  larger  quantities  till  that  wider  grade  of  demand 
shows  signs  of  being  satisfied.  Then,  if  the  cost  of  production  will 
allow  of  it,  the  process  of  lowering  the  sale  price  and  increasing  the 
output  is  again  repeated  ;  and  so  on  till  it  is  discovered  at  what 
price  and  in  what  quantities  it  will  return  the  highest  profits  to  its 
exploiters. 

Thus  we  see,  firstly,  that  the  inventor  himself  cannot  rightly  lay 
claim  to  be  solely  responsible  for  the  invention  of  his  machine,  and 
demand  the  full  economic  advantage  afforded  to  society  by  its 
use,  but  is  himself  a  social  product  whose  power  to  invent  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  others  have  invented  before  him,  and  thus  given 
him  something  upon  which  he  may  improve  ;  secondly,  that  unless 
he  is  one  of  those  few  rich  inventors  who  are  independent  of  the 
capitalist,  he  cannot,  even  if  he  would,  extort  what  has  been  called 
his  "  rent  of  ability  "  from  the  sale  of  his  machine,  but  is  compelled 
to  ask  the  financier's  help  to  enable  him  to  put  it  on  the  market. 
In  which  case  he  often  finds  that,  after  paying  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  such  profit  as  the  manufacturer,  the  middleman,  and 
the  financier  claim  as  their  respective  shares  of  the  booty,  there  is 
very  little  leftjor  himself. 

In  fact  many  an  inventor  would  be  pleased  to  get  anything  at 
all.  The  intelligent  workman  in  the  factory  who  devises  some 
small  improvement  in  the  method  of  production  often  sees  his 
invention  put  into  use  without  himself  being  a  penny  the  richer. 

And,  lastly,  we  see  that  since  it  is  generally  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  capitalist  to  shape  the  direction  in  which  inventive 
genius   shall  be   expended,  and   to  determine  when    and   how   an 

*  Even  in  1857  cotton  spinning  machinery  was  supposed  to  be  a  compound  of 
about  eight  hundred  inventions,  and  the  carding  machinery  a  compound  of  sixty 
patents.     (Hodge's  evidence  before  House  of  Lords  Committee,  1857). 


invention  shall  be  given  to  the  world,  society  as  a  whole  is  in  a  very 
weak  position,  and  must  often  wait  his  pleasure  for  some  invention 
the  immediate  adoption  and  development  of  which  would  be  of  the 
greatest  social  service  ;  and  that  when  it  is  eventually  placed  upon 
the  market,  it  is  engineered  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  that  society 
shall  pay  the  full  price. 

This,  then,  is  how  the  system  of  production  for  private  profit 
reacts  harmfully  upon  both  the  individual  inventor  and  the  whole 
community. 

When  and  Where   Machinery  is  Employed. 

While  there  exist  certain  industries  where  work  of  great  accuracy 
is  essential  and  which  consequently  are  almost  entirely  dependent 
upon  machinery  for  their  existence  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  there 
are  many  undertakings  of  a  quasi-artistic  nature  in  which  the  human 
equation  effectively  forbids  the  employment  of  mechanical  methods, 
such  as  some  metal  trades  and  in  pottery  and  glass-making,  where 
personal  skill  is  still  needful,  it  will  be  found  that  the  great  mass  of 
machinery  has  been  devoted  to  supplanting  routine  manual  labor. 

A  most  striking  proof  of  the  connection  between  cheap  labor 
and  handwork  is  furnished  by  the  case  of  a  large  printing  works, 
visited  by  an  investigator  appointed  by  the  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee on  Physical  Deterioration,  1904,  where  women  were  employed 
in  folding  one  of  the  illustrated  weekly  papers.  Folding  machines 
which  required  men  to  tend  them  were  standing  idle  in  the  depart- 
ment and  were  used  only  when  folding  had  to  be  done  at  the  times 
when  the  Factory  Law  prohibited  the  cheaper  labor  of  the  women. 

"  The  general  economies  of  machinery,"  says  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson, 
"  are  found  to  be  two.  (i)  The  increased  quantity  of  motive  force  it 
can  apply  to  industry.  (2)  Greater  exactitude  in  the  regular  appli- 
cation of  motive  force  (a)  in  time — the  exact  repetition  of  the  same 
acts  at  regulated  intervals  ;  (b)  in  place — exact  repetition  of  the  same 
movements  in  space.  All  the  advantages  imputed  to  machinery  in 
the  economy  of  human  time,  the  utilization  of  waste  material,  the 
display  of  concentrated  force,  or  the  delicacy  of  manipulation,  are 
derivable  from  these  two  general  economies."  ("  Evolution  of  Modern 
Cr.pitalism,"  Hobson,  ch.  iv.,  p.  66.) 

Hence,  wherever  the  efficiency  of  labor  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
output  of  muscular  force  in  motive  power,  or  precision  in  the  regu- 
lation of  such  force,  human  labor  will,  sooner  or  later,  give  way  to 
machines. 

But  there  are  other  factors  which  determine  whether  machinery 
shall  supersede  hand  labor.  There  is  the  effect  of  the  Factory  Acts. 
These  have  had  influence  in  two  ways  : — 

Directly^  by  hastening  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  processes 
in  small  firms,  when  it  might  otherwise  be  delayed.  Here  machinery 
is  often  only  employed  when  restrictions  as  to  hours  of  labor  begin 
to  be  felt.  The  restrictions  placed  upon  child  labor  by  limiting  the 
legal  working  day  in  tobacco  trades  caused  the  introduction  of  steam 
power  to  turn  the  spinning  wheels.  The  same  result  followed  from 
the  Act  of  1864  in  lucifer  match  factories  ;  and  at  the  present  day 
the  most  complicated  American  machinery  is  used  in  some  lucifer 


match  works,  hand  labor  merely  feeding  the  machines  and  placing 
the  match  boxes  in  their  outer  covers.  This  machinery  has  evidently 
been  introduced  owing  to  trade  competition,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  besides  the  effect  of  the  restrictions  on  child  labor,  the  special 
rules  in  force  in  regard  to  lucifer  match  factories  have  stimulated 
the  introduction  of  machinery  which  reduces  the  danger  of  phosphorus 
poisoning  to  a  minimum. 

In  letterpress  printing  works  and  in  paper  and  envelope-making 
works  machinery  has  been  introduced  to  obviate  the  inconvenience 
arising  from  the  restriction  on  overtime  employment. 

These  are  but  single  instances  of  a  tendency  which  must  be  at 
work  wherever  employers  are  precluded  from  competing  with  one 
another  by  means  of  long  hours  and  low  wages.  The  only  resource 
then  left  to  them  is  to  compete  by  means  of  improved  industrial 
methods  ;  and  thus  : 

Indirectly^  by  giving  competition  an  upward  tendency,  the 
Factory  Acts  have  produced  a  demand  for  more  and  continual  im- 
provements in  machinery. 

Again,  machinery  is  expensive  ;  the  return  on  outlay  if  great,  is 
slow,  and  to  some  extent  doubtful.  In  order  that  the  factory  may 
be  run  profitably,  it  is  imperative  that  the  demand  for  its  products 
shall  be  continuous.  Much  expensive  machinery  will  only  save  labor 
when  it  is  used  to  assist  in  producing  a  large  output  which  can  find 
a  steady  market. 

During  the  last  fifty  years  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of 
machinery  has  been  devoted  to  the  construction  of  further  machinery 
for  industrial  purposes.  That  is  in  itself  a  highly  speculative  under- 
taking, and  therefore  it  has  become  increasingly  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  profitable  production  that  sporadic  competition  should 
be  suppressed  and  demand  regularized  and  we  see  in  the  trust  and 
combine  a  final  effort  on  the  part  of  the  capitalist  to  achieve  that 
artificial  regularity  of  production,  which  the  expenses  and  main- 
tenance of  enormous  machine  plants  have  rendered  inevitable. 

Finally,  then,  machinery  has  come  to  be  devoted  almost  solely  to 
labor  saving  ;  which  function  it  can  only  perform  successfully  when 
both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  its  product  are  steady  and  constant 
and  not  open  to  sudden,  unforeseen  fluctuations. 

The  Conditions  under  which  Machinists  Labor. 

Machinery,  if  its  use  be  not  carefully  regulated  and  supervised, 
is  often  highly  dangerous.  At  present  mechanical  production  in 
this  country  results  in  the  sacrifice  of  no  less  than  over  a  thousand 
lives  and  over  ninety  thousand  reported  accidents  in  each  year  :  4,221 
persons  were  killed  and  116,439  injured  in  one  year  (1903)  in  all 
industrial  accidents.     ("  Riches  and  Poverty,"  Money,  p.  124.) 

Although  agitation  has  already  produced  some  regulations  for 
the  fencing  of  dangerous  machinery,  and  done  something  to  protect 
the  worker  from  the  ruthlessness  of  competitive  individualism,  each 
year  brings  forth  its  long  list  of  casualties  and  deaths. 

In  1908,  the  total  number  of  accidents  occurring  in  factories  and 
workshops  in  England  and  Wales  amounted  to  122,154,  of  which 
1,042  were  fatal.     In   1898  the  total  reported  was  57,562,  of  which 
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727  were  fatal.     727  cases  of  poisoning   are   reported   for    1908  as 
against  653  for  1907. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Report  on  Railway  Accidents  during  the 
year  1908  shows  that  384  railway  servants  were  killed  and  5,140 
injured  by  accidents  on  the  lines.  In  1904,  ten  were  killed  and  542 
injured  whilst  coupling  or  uncoupling  vehicles.  In  1907,  one 
shunter  in  every  thirteen  was  killed  or  injured  at  his  work  on  the 
railway  ;  and  yet  the  automatic  coupling  and  some  improved  and 
uniform  brake  for  goods  wagons  still  remain  to  be  adopted  by  the 
railway  companies  of  England.  It  is  because  it  would  put  the  com- 
panies to  too  great  expense  that  nothing  is  done  in  the  matter. 

In  the  Factory  Report  for  1908  it  is  pointed  out,  in  connection 
with  the  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  reported  accidents  that, 
besides  the  constant  tendency  in  factories  to  substitute  power 
machines  for  manual  work,  and  to  increase  the  speed  of  machines 
generally,  there  is  a  further  tendency  noticeable  in  many  factories, 
which  also  affects  the  accident  rates.  Very  many  new  milling 
machines  have  recently  been  installed  to  do  work  that  was  formerly 
done  by  the  safer  and  slower  shaping,  planing,  and  slotting  machines, 
and  by  certain  types  of  lathes.  The  use  of  power  presses  is  also 
increasing.  These  dangerous  machines  are  now  used  for  much  work 
that  was  previously  done  by  forging  and  casting  processes  and  by 
hand. 

The  actual  number  of  accidents  is  far  greater  than  the  official 
returns  would  lead  us  to  suppose  ;  for  many  slight  accidents  are  not 
reported,  though  such  casualties  may  often  develop  later  into  a 
permanent  partial  disablement.  The  published  returns  of  the  fatal 
accidents  to  railway  servants  fall  far  short  of  the  truth,  because  only 
those  accidents  which  cause  rapid  death  are  reported  as  fatal. 

The  Deputy  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  for  1908  states  that 
higher  speed,  increased  use  of  machinery,  and  better  reporting  have 
all  had  a  tendency  of  recent  years  to  keep  up  the  number  of  recorded 
accidents,  and  to  obscure  to  a  certain  extent  the  fact  that  working 
conditions  as  regards  machinery  are  relatively  safer  now  than  they 
were  some  years  ago.  The  changes  in  the  law  introduced  by  the 
Notice  of  Accidents  Act,  1906,  are  not  yet  properly  understood,  and, 
comparatively  speaking,  very  few  "  dangerous  occurrences,"  i.e.^ 
certain  accidents  without  injury  to  persons,  have  been  notified.  A 
number  of  accidents  due  to  cuts  and  scratches,  which  are  of  daily 
occurrence  in  large  works,  and  so  slight  as  not  to  interfere  with  work 
for  more  than  an  hour  or  so  at  the  time,  now  become  reportable 
under  the  Act,  because,  owing  to  want  of  care  or  proper  dressing, 
inflammation  or  blood  poisoning  is  often  set  up,  and  causes  pro- 
longed absence  from  work  at  a  later  period.  Several  inspectors 
attribute  accidents  to  recklessness  and  disobedience  on  the  part  of 
workers,  though  the  lady  inspectors  do  not  agree  with  this  opinion 
as  regards  laundries.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  however,  that  serious 
accidents  are  sometimes  brought  about  by  the  workers'  own  reckless- 
ness ;  but  this  is  contributed  to  in  some  industries  by  the  system 
of  piecework  now  so  prevalent. 

The  "economies"  resorted  to  by  the  individual  employer  in  his 
desire  to  reduce  the  costs  of  production  to  a  minimum  are  respon- 


sible  for  a  large  proportion  of  accidents.  In  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshops,  1904,  a  table  is 
given  showing  that  the  greatest  number  of  accidents  in  laundries 
occur  when  the  operative  is  most  fatigued,  in  the  hour  before  dinner 
and  in  the  later  period  of  the  afternoon  spell.  The  long  hours  of 
arduous  work  result  in  carelessness,  and  so  in  accidents. 

In  the  same  report  for  1906  it  is  pointed  out  that  whereas  the 
total  number  of  accidents  affecting  men  and  boys  stands  in  1906  at 
the  mean  figure  for  five  years,  the  number  affecting  women  and  girls 
has  risen  by  nine  above  the  mean  figure.  This  is  due  to  the 
growing  use  of  ironing  machinery  and  the  increasing  employment  of 
young  unskilled  girls  in  working  and  cleaning  it.  The  report  of 
the  Departmental  Committee  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  dangers 
attendant  on  building  operations,  1907,  shows  that  a  large  number 
of  accidents  are  preventible,  and  are  due  to  the  lack  of  competent 
foremen  and  skilled  supervision  and  the  putting  of  unskilled  men  to 
skilled  work  for  the  sake  of  cheapness. 

Further,  in  1908  there  were  only  200  inspectors  to  supervise 
260,000  factories,  an  average  of  1,300  for  each  inspector,  and  it  is 
notorious  that  when  factories  have  been  immune  from  inspection  for 
a  considerable  time  even  the  statutory  accidents  fail  to  get  reported.* 

Moreover,  apart  from  casualties,  the  optimistic  conclusions  of 
Professor  Marshall  as  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  machinery  in  lessen- 
ing the  strain  upon  the  worker  engaged  in  monotonous  occupation  t 
is  open  to  the  objection  that  though  machinery  undoubtedly 
diminishes  the  purely  muscular  strain,  there  is  evidence  to  show 
that  it  taxes  the  nervous  vigor  of  the  operative  quite  as  severely 
as  the  old  manual  work,  for  the  intensity  of  modern  competition 
forces  the  organizers  of  labor  to  extract  as  much  out  of  their  em- 
ployees as  they  possibly  can.  Even  where  there  has  been  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  hours  of  the  working  day,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
amount  of  energy  required  of  the  workers  is  any  less. 

But  many  workers  still  toil  for  excessive  hours.  The  prosperous 
artizans  who  have  nominally  won  the  nine  hours  day  form  but  a 
small   minority.     The  men    who   work    on    the    tramcars    in    our 

*  According  to  a  return  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade  the  total  number  of 
deaths  from  industrial  accidents  reported  in  1908  was  4,224,  a  decrease  of  253  on 
1907,  but  an  increase  of  29  on  the  mean  of  the  five  years  1904-8.  A  decrease  is 
recorded  in  every  group  of  occupations  except  mining  and  quarrying.  The  results 
show  the  mean  annual  death-rate  from  accidents  per  10,000  employed  in  each  group 
of  trades,  and  are  given  in  the  following  table : — 

Seamen  ...         ...         ...         ...  ..         ...         ...     50*4 

Miners^       ...         ...         ...  .         ..     13*2 

Quarrymen   ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     io*6 

Railway  Servants 7-5 

Non  Textile  Factory  and  Workshop  Operatives 2'2 

Textile  Factory  Operatives  O'S 

For  all  Occupations  enumerated  above    ...         ...         ...       63 

The  industries  included  in  this  table  employed  over  six  millions  of  workpeople. 

During  1908,  35,000  workmen  were  killed  and  2,000,000  injured  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  One  person  in  every  eight  families  sustained  injuries.  The 
Labor  Bureaux  Report  suggests  that  America  is  behind  Europe  in  safeguarding  the 
lives  of  operatives,  and  declares  that  one-half  to  one-third  of  these  casualties  could 
have  been  avoided  by  rational  factory  legislation,  inspection,  and  control. 

t  "  Principles  of  Economics,"  pp.  314,  322,  Professor  Marshall.     Second  edition. 
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cities  are  often  on  duty  for  at  least  fourteen  hours  a  day,  without 
including  meal  times.  Nearly  all  the  great  railway  companies 
have  thousands  of  men  at  work  for  twelve  hours  at  a  stretch, 
with  a  great  deal  of  Sunday  labor.  Until  the  coming  into  force  of 
the  Miners  Eight  Hours  Act,  1908,  many  even  of  the  coal  hewers 
were  underground  for  more  than  nine  hours  a  day ;  and  there  are 
other  classes  ot  machine  workers,  such  as  blastfurnace  men  and 
steel  workers,  whose  day's  labor  normally  is  at  least  twelve  hours. 
Even  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  engineer,  the  normal  hours  of 
labor  have  in  some  places  been  reduced  from  sixty  to  fifty  per  week, 
this  reduction  has  been  largely  neutralized  by  overtime. 

The  Effect  of  Labor  Saving  Machinery  upon  Employment. 

It  is  not  only  with  the  loss  of  life  and  limb  and  the  exhausted 
bodies  of  the  overtaxed  factory  hand  that  the  penalty  of  modern 
industrialism  is  paid. 

Such  existence  even  as  the  workman  is  able  to  maintain  when 
in  employment  is  always  affected  by  the  uncertainty  of  his  occupa- 
tion, an  uncertainty  dependent  upon  external  causes,  over  which 
he  has  no  control  whatever.  Subject,  perhaps,  merely  to  the  whim 
of  his  employer,  to  a  change  of  fashion,  to  the  very  advance  of  those 
methods  of  machine  power  and  process  which  should  rightly  bring 
him  shorter  hours  and  lighter  labor — his  living  is  in  the  highest 
degree  precarious. 

Under  the  stress  of  competition,  and,  perhaps,  in  some  way  due 
to  such  Acts  as  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  among  employers  to  scrutinize  very  carefully  the  men 
whom  they  take  into  their  service,  in  order  that,  in  return  for  the 
standard  rates  of  wages  they  have  to  pay,  they  may  get  the  most 
efficient  workmen.  Thus  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  for  the 
worker  in  any  way  below  the  average  to  obtain  employment  at  all. 

Though  it  is  true  that  the  supplanting  of  hand  labor  by 
machinery  has  not  lessened  the  demand  for  labor  as  a  whole,  yet  it 
is  undeniable  that  the  individual  worker  often  suffers  under  the 
change.  The  floating  of  new  inventions  results  in  dislocation  of 
employment  and  in  unemployment,  with  all  the  suffering  they 
entail." 

The  displacement  of  the  hand  weaver  by  the  power  loom,  the 
slow  but  sure  death  of  the  chain  and  nail  trade  in  the  "  Black 
Country,"  the  substitution  of  cheap  female  labor  in  the  Leicester 
boot  factories  to  attend  power  driven  machinery  in  the  place  of  the 
former  male  hand  work,  the  rise  of  the  motor  driven  cab,  are  but 
instances  of  this  inevitable  tendency.! 

*  See  "  Unemployment :  a  Problem  of  Industry,"  by  W.  H.  Beveridge.  1909,  p. 
Ill,  under  "  Employment  of  Declining  Trades";  Minority  Report,  Poor  Law  Com- 
mission, 1909,  p.  1 147;  "Final  Report  on  Industrial  and  Sanitary  Conditions  to 
Pauperism,"  by  Steel  Maitland  and  Squire. 

t  In  1908  as  many  as  2,925  taxicabs  were  licensed  to  ply  for  hire  in  the  streets  of 
London,  an  increase  of  2,202  upon  1907.  In  the  same  twelve  months  the  number  of 
hansom  cabs  licensed  decreased  by  1,205  >  since  1903  the  number  of  hansoms  has  de- 
clined by  2,752.  Besides  the  actual  cabdrivers,  the  motor  car  is  displacing  grooms, 
harness  makers,  stablemen,  and  others. 


II 

Except  through  Trade  Union  action  the  worker  has  derived  little 
or  no  benefit  in  wages  from  improvements  in  machinery,  from  cheaper 
output  ;  the  surplus  profit  produced  by  greater  efficiency  of  pro- 
duction and  transit  goes  inevitably  into  the  pockets  of  the  capitalist 
and  landlord.  Hours  of  labor  grow  no  shorter,  toil  becomes  no 
less  degrading  and  onerous,  that  compensation  which  at  times 
flows  so  generously  into  the  coffers  of  the  monopolist,  benefits  in  no 
way  the  employee,  when  the  industry  in  which  he  is  engaged  is  dis- 
continued through  no  fault  of  his  own.  His  wages  are  beaten  down, 
his  labor  often  supplanted  by  that  of  his  wife  and  children,  with  the 
consequent  injury  to  their  health  and  physical  deterioration  in  follow- 
ing generations. 

For  it  is  evident  that  the  married  woman  who  all  day  long  has 
to  work  hard  in  a  mill  or  factory  can  have  but  little  energy  left  at 
the  end  of  the  day  for  housework,  for  looking  after  the  needs  of 
her  children,  or  even  for  fitting  herself  for  the  rearing  of  a  family. 

The  children  accordingly  are  given  unsuitable  food  and  but  scanty 
attention.  They  are  not  brought  up  at  all ;  they  are  dragged  up,  or 
left  to  get  along  as  best  they  can.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  mothers 
while  away  at  work  to  lock  their  children  in  ;  sometimes  they  are 
left  to  run  about  as  they  like  without  anyone  to  look  after  them. 

Although  the  continuous  physical  strain  of  work  in  a  factory  is 
injurious  to  child-bearing,  the  mother  in  her  desire  to  go  on  earning 
to  the  last  possible  moment  does  not  leave  work  a  sufficient  time 
before  her  confinement.  This  often  results  in  premature  births  and 
the  stunted  growth  of  the  offspring,  and  more  fatal  even  than  this  is 
her  early  return  to  the  factory,  which  means  that  the  infant,  at  the 
most  critical  time  of  its  life,  does  not  get  that  attention  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  its  wellbeing. 

How  women's  labor  may  supplant  that  of  men  is  seen  ''  in  an 
aggravated  form  at  Leicester,  and,  perhaps,  at  its  worst  at  Dundee. 
In  the  boot  and  shoe  factories  in  the  former  town  successive  changes 
in  the  processes  of  manufacture  have  thrown  men  out  of  employ- 
ment because  their  places  are  taken  by  women  and  young  persons, 
and  this  also  drives  a  number  of  married  women  to  seek  work  in  the 
factories,  since  they  have  to  try  and  earn  wages  instead  of  their 
husbands."  (Evidence  before  Poor  Law  Commission,  1909,  Q.  96,610, 
par.  4  [iii].)  At  Dundee  there  is  "  plenty  of  female  employment,  which 
results  either  in  loafers  living  upon  their  wives  or  decent  men  being 
kept  there  who  had  far  better  go  elsewhere."  (Report  on  Effects  of 
Employment,  etc.,  in  Scotland,  by  Rev.  J.  Pringle,  pp.  27,  106.)"^' 

Even  in  some  branches  of  the  engineering  trade  women  are  now 
finding  employment.  In  the  West ingho use  and  other  large  works 
round  Manchester,  women,  both  married  and  single,  have  been  intro- 
duced in  large  numbers  to  tend  the  light  drilling  machines  at  which 
the  Trade  Unions  used  to  find  employment  for  men  getting  on  in 
years  and  unable  to  take  heavy  work.  In  Stoke-upon -Trent  women 
and  girls  are  very  largely  employed  in  the  pottery  industry.  "  In 
some  branches  of  this  trade  they  are  being  employed  to  an  increas- 
ing extent  upon  work  which,  a  few  years  ago,  was  performed  almost 

*  See  generally  "  The  Wife  and  Mother  as  Breadwinner,"  Minority  Report  of 
Poor  Law  Commission,  1909,  p.  1164. 
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exclusively  by  men ;  they  are  now  actively  in  competition  with  male 
labor,  and,  as  they  are  able  to  do  similar  work  for  lower  wages,  they 
are  gradually  driving  men  from  certain  sections  of  the  trade." 

But  there  are  some  instances  in  which  women's  labor  has  been 
superseded  by  complicated  machines  tended  by  men.  The  folding 
of  newspapers,  which  used  to  be  all  handwork  done  by  women,  is 
now  done  by  machines  managed  by  men. 

It  would  seem  that  when  routine  manual  labor  is  displaced  by 
simple  machines  the  tendency  is  for  women  to  be  employed  to  mind 
them ;  but  where  complicated  machinery  is  installed  it  is  necessary 
to  engage  men  to  look  after  it. 

Besides  this  sapping  of  the  nation's  life  through  the  impaired 
vitality  and  efficiency  of  the  mother,  the  evolution  of  highly 
specialized  machinery  has  produced  another  very  grave  evil, 
the  misuse  of  boy  labor.  Boy  labor  being  cheaper  than  adult,  work 
has  been  sub-divided  and  arranged,  with  the  increasing  aid  of 
machinery,  so  that  it  can  be  done  by  boys  ;  and  "  there  is  a  constant 
tendency  for  certain  industrial  functions  to  be  transferred  from  men 
to  boys,  especially  when  changes  in  the  processes  of  manufacture  or 
in  the  organization  of  industry  are  taking  place  rapidly.  The 
result  is  the  over  employment  of  boys  and  the  under  employment 
of  men.  (Evidence  before  Poor  Law  Commission,  1909,  Q.  96,921, 
pars.  1  and  2.)  This  kind  of  labor  is  uneducative  (in  the  sense  of  pro- 
ducmg  no  increase  of  efficiency  or  of  intelligence)  and  unpromising 
(inasmuch  as  it  leads  to  no  permanent  occupation  during  adult  life), 
and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  the  boys  are  turned  adrift. 
A  few  of  them  become  skilled  workmen  or  laborers  in  other  trades, 
a  few  enter  the  army,  but  the  majority  are  destined  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  under  employed  or  unemployable."' 

An  enquiry  was  made  in  1908  by  the  staff  of  lady  inspectors  into 
the  main  features  of  employment  of  children  in  carding  of  hooks, 
eyes,  and  buttons  in  Birmingham.  It  could  not  be  completed  owing 
to  the  transference  of  the  inspectors  to  the  north-western  division. 
Enough  was  done  in  the  way  of  investigation  to  show  that  children 
of  from  seven  to  thirteen  years  of  age  are  employed  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent,  often  at  late  hours  by  artificial  and  insufficient  light 
straining  to  the  eyes,  in  this  monotonous  and  tiring  work  in  their 
own  homes  ;  that  the  work  is  largely  dependent  on  child  labor,  and 
is  so  poorly  paid  that  "  with  the  assistance  of  several  persons  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  earn  a  penny  an  hour,"  being  a  last  resource  of 
poverty  where  there  are  children  to  help.  The  employment  cannot 
at  present  be  regulated,  as  it  is  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the 
Factory  Act  by  Section  114  and  from  the  Children's  Employment 
Act,  the  parent  being  the  employer.  Sometimes  the  work  was  found 
to  be  supplementary  to  Poor  Law  relief.  Further  enquiry  seems  to 
be  needed,  and  can  be  undertaken  when  the  staff  is  completed  for  the 
Birmingham  division.  In  connection  with  the  enquiry  mentioned 
above.  Miss  Squire  (one  of  the  lady  inspectors)  visited  a  considerable 
number  of  houses  in  Birmingham  in  which  the  work  was  carried  on. 

*  See  generally  '*  The  Misuses  of  Boy  Labor,"  Minority  Report  of  Poor  Law 
Commission,  1909,  p.  1 165  ;  "  Report  on  the  Subject  of  Boy  Labor,"  by  Cyril  Jack- 
son, 1908. 
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She  found  these  outworkers  grouped  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
factories,  and  remarks  that  the  hooks  and  eyes  are  found  in  the 
poorest  streets  and  the  buttons  in  streets  of  a  less  miserable  type.. 
The  sanitary  condition  of  many  of  the  courts  and  streets  of  the 
worst  was  *'  lamentable,  and  the  conditions  as  to  floors,  walls,  and 
furniture  of  many  of  the  homes  appalling."  (Annual  Report  of  Chief 
Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshops,  1908.) 

It  is  thus  clear  that  machinery  in  the  hands  of  the  capitalist,  by 
the  very  fact  that  it  gives  him  a  greater  power  of  production,  results, 
under  our  chaotic  system,  or  rather  want  of  system,  in  over  produc- 
tion and  dislocation  of  industry  and  employment  ;  a  state  of  things 
which,  with  ever  greater  powers  of  production,  is  increasingly  likely 
to  occur,  for  although  improvements  in  machinery  may  not  lessen 
the  total  aggregate  of  labor,  the  haphazard  irregularity  of  its  intro- 
duction and  use  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  producing 
unemployment." 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  evils  which  have  followed  on  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  can  be  traced  to  its  exploitation  by  irresponsible 
persons  for  their  private  ends. 

The  recognition  of  this  fact,  shown  by  the  passing  of  the  Factory 
Acts  in  the  teeth  of  individualistic  opposition,  needs  but  to  be 
extended  to  its  conclusion  to  make  machinery  the  servant  and  not 
the  master  of  society. 


II.— MACHINERY   AS    A    SOCIAL    SERVANT. 

Since,  generally,  machinery  is  only  introduced  into  industry 
when  it  is  cheaper  than  hand  labor,  it  follows  that  successful  agita- 
tion for  higher  wages  must  often  result  merely  in  the  place  of  the 
agitator  being  taken  by  a  relatively  unskilled  machine  tender  at  a 
lower  wage. 

The  employer  finds  no  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  such 
machinery  and  cheap  labor.  "The  number  of  known  or  discover- 
able inventions  for  saving  labor  which  is  waiting  for  a  rise  in  the 
wages  of  the  labor  they  might  supersede,  in  order  to  become 
economically  available,  may  be  considered  infinite." 

Though  considerable  skill  may  be  required  to  supervise  some 
complicated  machinery,  so  numerous  are  the  intermediate  types  that 
a  mere  boy,  who  begins  by  minding  the  simplest  drill  or  automatic 
lathe,  may  progress  through  practice  into  a  qualified  fitter. 

Thus  even  such  benefits  as  do  accrue  to  the  worker  in  organized 
factory  trades  through  co-operation  and  maintenance  of  a  standard 
rate,  are  in  danger  of  being  frustrated  by  agitations  for  still  higher 
wages. 

*  No  doubt,  as  a  matter  of  theory,  it  is  possible  that  the  introduction  of 
machinery  or  the  equivalent  industrial  change  might  result  in  the  production,  not  of 
more  commodities,  but  of  the  same  amount  of  commodities  for  much  less  labor;  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  almost  all  cases  it  has  been  found  that  there  has  been  a  larger 
volume  of  trade  by  reducing  the  cost  of  production. 

See  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor 
Laws,  1909,  Vol.  IX.  93,251,  93,325-93,328,  et  seq. 
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The  possibilities  of  machinery  are  almost  limitless.  In  the 
making  of  steel  rails,  for  example,  from  the  moment  the  ore  is 
pitched  into  the  furnace  until  the  rail  is  finished,  everything  is  done 
by  machinery.  The  ingots  are  gripped  from  furnaces,  laid  on 
rollers,  carried  along  to  be  pressed,  and  rolled  out  with  steel  fingers 
automatically  putting  them  into  position,  entirely  without  human 
intervention. 

It  is  in  such  highly  elaborated  industries  that  many  of  the 
strongest  trusts  spring  up. 

The  average  employee  of  great  skill  in  some  narrow  routine  of 
machine  tending  is,  on  the  whole,  less  competent  than  any  other 
worker  to  transfer  his  labor  power  to  an  entirely  different  occu- 
pation. The  Steel  Trust,  writes  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson,  "  is  the  owner  of 
its  employees  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  it  is  the  owner  of  its  mills 
and  plant,  so  subservient  has  modern  labor  become  to  the  machinery 
under  which  it  works.  Once  the  trust  has  fairly  established  itself,  it 
begins  to  regulate  production,  and  may  suddenly  close  half  the  mills, 
works,  or  elevators.  The  owners  of  those  closed  plants  get  their 
interest  from  the  trust  just  as  if  they  were  working,  but  the  labor  of 
those  works  suddenly,  and  without  any  compensation  for  disturbance, 
is  "saved,"  that  is  to  say,  the  employees  are  deprived  of  the  services 
of  the  only  kind  of  plant  and  material  to  which  their  skilled  efforts 
are  applicable."  ("  Evolution  of  Modern  Capitalism,"  Hobson, 
p.  222.)  In  all  this  the  growing  inadequacy  of  tentative  regulation 
and  sectional  trades  unionism  to  cope  with  the  increasing  power 
of  gigantic  monopolist  corporations  is  becoming  more  and  more 
evident. 

The  only  practical  solution  lies  in  increasing  collective  action. 
Society  must  own  and  control  machinery,  or  machinery  (and  the 
plutocrat)  will  own  and  control  society. 

For  what   Purposes  Machinery   should  be  Invented. 

There  is  little  diflficulty  in  determining  what  are  the  basic  needs 
of  society  to-day.  Adequate  housing,  good  clothes,  sufficient  heating 
and  wholesome  food  are  alike  lacking  to  the  majority.  To  explain 
that  all  these  minimum  necessities  of  a  decent  existence  are  with- 
held from  the  masses  of  the  community  through  want  of  purchasing 
power  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  Tract  ;  these  matters  have  been 
dealt  with  very  fully  in  Fabian  Tracts  of  a  more  immediately 
economic  character. 

The  vesting  of  large  capital  resources  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
and  municipalities  will  endow  them  with  the  power  to  obtain  the 
services  of  those  inventors  whose  talents  are  now  prostituted  in 
devising  mere  labor  saving  appliances.  The  inventor  must  become  a 
national  servant  and  the  devising  and  satisfaction  of  national  needs  a 
recognized  branch  of  State  activity. 

For  example,  the  application  of  electricity  to  communal  needs,  to 
power  and  transit,  is  but  in  its  infancy.  Such  a  new  motive  force,  if 
distributed  to  factories  and  railways  on  a  large  scale  through  the 
medium  of  great  power  stations,  with  a  view  to  furthering  industrial 
development  and  not  to  dividend  making,  would  do  more  to  dispel 
trade  depression  than  any  mere  tinkering  at  tariflfs.    And  this  is  only 
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possible  to  the  State  which,  with  its  command  of  capital,  can  afford 
to  wait  for  that  far  greater  return  which  would  result  eventually  from 
the  general  re-stimulation  of  industry."^' 

The  consumer  also  benefits  immensely  from  large  supplies  of 
power  for  heating,  lighting  and  cooking  provided  by  his  municipality 
at  a  reasonable  price.  And  the  experience  of  many  boroughs  who 
have  furthered  electrical  development  within  their  area  has  proved 
so  greatly  are  the  benefits  of  electricity  appreciated,  that  even 
under  the  existing  restrictions  of  area  and  regulation,  the  municipal 
service  can  be  efficiently  conducted  with  positive  advantage  to  the 
ratepayers. 

All  this,  however,  calls  for  new  devices  and  new  invention. 
The  inevitable  growth  of  collective  industrial  activity  will  prob- 
ably necessitate  the  institution  of  a  College  of  Invention,  to  be 
established,  perhaps,  in  connection  with  the  existing  Patent  Office, 
where  skilled  experts  will  be  engaged  to  assist  inventors  in  their 
researches,  and  laboratories  and  plant  for  experimental  purposes  will 
be  provided. 

This  suggestion  is  not  as  chimerical  as  might  at  first  appear. 
Already  many  large  trusts,  and  nations  in  their  naval  and  military 
capacities,  employ  permanent  staffs  of  research  workers,  and  it  only 
needs  that  this  principle  should  be  extended  to  guarantee  an  efficient 
satisfaction  of  communal  needs  and  to  produce  a  considerable  advance 
in  the  material  condition  of  the  people.! 

When   and  W^here  Machinery  ought  to  be  Employed. 

The  effect  of  the  general  introduction  of  electric  motive  force  in 
strengthening  the  economic  position  of  this  country  in  competitive 
international  trade  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 

History  shows  us  how  the  iron  industry,  which  in  1740  was 
"  dwindling  into  insignificance  and  contempt,"  was  increased  a 
hundredfold  by  the  introduction  of  steam  power.  In  all  metal 
manufacture  it  was  the  new  motor  which  rendered  necessary  im- 
proved machinery.  "  The  immediate  result  of  this  requirement  was 
the  bringing  to  the  front  a  number  of  remarkable  men,  from 
Brindley  to  Nasmyth,  to  supply  mechanism  of  a  proportionate 
capacity  and  nicety  for  the  new  motive  power  to  act  upon."  ("Evo- 
lution of  Modern  Capitalism,"  Hobson,  p.  88.)  And,  therefore,  it 
may  safely  be  concluded  that  any  great  development  of  electric 
power  will  also  have  its  effect  in  enormously  extending  that  routine 
work  which  cau  suitably  be  performed  by  machinery. 

There  is  another  class  of  machinery  which,  since  its  exploitation 
would  be  of  no  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  capitalist  but  merely  of 
great  social  value,  is  so  far  almost  entirely  undeveloped,  and  that  is 
all  the  various  kinds  which  might  be  utilized  to  take  the  place  of 

*  See  "  Public  Control  of  Electric  Power  and  Transit,"  Fabian  Tract  No.  119. 

t  The  institution  of  State  experimental  and  testing  stations  for  agriculture  is 
fully  dealt  with  in  Fabian  Tract  No.  115.  The  National  Physical  Laboratory  at 
Bushey  is  another  instance  ;  in  particular  the  new  special  department  of  aeronautics 
there,  to  which  problems  of  aerial  navigation  are  to  be  submitted  by  the  army  and 
navy  for  investigation  and  assistance,  is  an  example  of  the  principle  in  operation. 
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human  labor  employed  upon  the  necessary  but  more  degrading 
work  of  society.* 

This  is  an  almost  entirely  unexplored  avenue  of  invention,  and 
will  remain  so  while  the  inventor  has  no  inducement  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  solution  of  such  problems. 

To  find  out  what  can  be  done  in  this  direction  one  has  but  to 
explore  a  modern  battleship  and  see  how  most  of  the  more  physical 
and  unintelligent  labor  in  serving  the  guns  is  now  done  mechanically, 
leaving  to  the  human  agent  the  more  "  spiritual "  work  of  training 
and  firing. 

Hydraulic  or  electric  ammunition  hoists  are  not  employed  with 
any  idea  of  relieving  the  sailor  of  the  less  intellectual  forms  of  labor, 
but  merely  for  the  sake  of  greater  efficiency  ;  but  the  very  fact  that 
they  are  used  shows  that  other  machines  might  be  employed  in  the 
same  way  as  substitutes  for  other  forms  of  what  is  merely  brute  labor. 
And  not  only  the  ammunition  hoist,  but  the  evolution,  from  the 
three  decker,  of  the  battleship  itself,  is  but  an  instance  of  what  can 
be  done  to  meet  a  social  need,  if  society  is  only  allowed  to  express 
and  satisfy  such  needs. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  increased  collective  ownership  and 
control,  the  restitution  of  leisure  and  opportunity  to  the  workers 
must  tend  to  enlarge  that  quasi-artistic  field  of  production  in  which 
machinery  cannot  appropriately  be  employed.  Such  personal  things 
as  domestic  crockery,  fabrics  of  all  kinds,  ornaments,  furniture,  etc., 
which  were  formerly  produced  by  craftsmen,  will,  as  a  better  state  of 
living  leads  to  a  more  cultured  demand,  tend  to  pass  once  more 
into  the  hands  of  the  art  worker. 

The  necessity  for  regularizing  production  which  has  concentrated 
capital  in  the  hands  of  the  trust  must  find  its  logical  consequence  in 
collective  ownership. 

There  exists  in  America  to-day  a  system  of  regulating  the  intro- 
duction of  invention  by  the  simple  expedient  of  buying  up  possible 
competitive  devices  ;  and  as  it  is  the  unregulated,  spasmodic  intro- 
duction of  new  processes  which  convulses  the  labor  market,  it  is 
reasonable  to  hope  that  the  statesmen  of  the  future  may  in  a  similar 
way  find  it  possible  to  regulate  the  introduction  of  new  machinery. 

A  greater  regularity  of  employment,  the  performance  of  an  in- 
creasing amount  of  onerous  and  degrading  routine  work  by  mechanical 
devices,  the  stimulation  of  international  trade,  are  results  which  may 
be  expected  to  follow  on  the  collectivization  of  machinery. 

The  Conditions  under  which  Machinists  should  Labor. 

Under  no  conditions  whatever  should  labor  which  produces 
preventible  accident  and  death  be  tolerated.  Factory  inspection,  at 
present  utterly  inadequate  and  inefficient,  must  be  strengthened  so 
as  to  bring  every  workshop  under  direct  and  continuous  Govern- 
ment control.     The  Factory  Acts  demand  wide  extension,  and  all 

*  See  Mr.  H.  W.  Macrosty  in  Economic  Journal,  March,  1909,  p.  6.  A  manufacturer 
was  asked  why  he  did  not  introduce  certain  mechanical  devices  which  would  have  replaced 
some  very  toilsome  forms  of  hand  labor.     He  replied,  "  Why  should  I  ?  ....  it  will 

not   reduce   my  cost  nor  increase  my  output So  long  as  I  can  get  the  same 

results  with  the  cheap  labor  I  now  employ,  why  should  I  change  ?  " 
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those  industries  which  inevitably  cause  "  occupation  diseases  "  must 
be  either  carried  on  by  mechanical  or  innocuous  manual  methods, 
or  abandoned  altogether. 

The  acquiescence  in  habitual  lead  poisoning,  mercurial,  phos- 
phorus, and  arsenic  poisoning,  and  anthrax  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  national  murder.* 

Among  many  other  urgent  problems  awaiting  the  attention  of 
our  "■  National  College  of  Invention  "  there  is  none  more  important 
than  the  devising  of  appliances  to  terminate  this  national  iniquity, 
which  sacrifices  annually  so  many  lives.  Even  now,  with  our 
existing  Factory  Acts,  the  internal  condition  of  the  workshop 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  To  the  thousands  of  deaths  caused  by 
accidents  and  diseases  of  occupation  must  be  added  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  cases  of  direct  injury  to  health  arising  from  work  in 
unhealthy  factories  and  workshops. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  "  Industrial  Revolution,"  machinery 
must  be  devised  with  some  reference  to  the  physical  and  nervous 
system  of  its  operator. 

With  the  better  organization  of  labor  and  stimulation  of  enter- 
prise, the  objection  to  automatic  stokers,  feeders,  carriers,  and 
endless  bands,  all  of  which  reduce  the  total  amount  of  unskilled 
labor,  will  be  removed. 

The  spectacle  of  an  electric  power  station  where  coal  is  reduced 
to  gas,  passed  into  an  engine,  and  its  energy  transferred  through  a 
dynamo  into  the  mains,  under  the  supervision  of  only  three  persons, 
will  no  longer  be  suggestive  of  unemployment  ;  but  every  new 
invention  for  saving  labor  will  be  hailed  with  joy  as  a  release  from 
toil  and  a  gift  of  more  time  in  which  to  do  individual  work. 

*  The  figures  for  1903  are  as  follows  :  killed  or  died  from  industrial  poisoning 
(lead,  mercury,  phosphorus,  arsenic  poisoning,  or  anthrax),  70 ;  injured  or  suffered 
from  industrial  poisoning,  875. 

For  1907  :  killed  or  died  from  industrial  poisoning,  40  ;  injured  or  suffered  from 
disease,  653. 

For  1908  :  killed  or  died  from  industrial  poisoning,  40  ;  injured  or  suffered  from 
disease,  727. 

See  also  Mr.  Ward's  Paper  on  Industrial  Occupations,  read  to  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society,  May  i6th,  1905. 

Dr.  Legge  (Medical  Factory  Inspector)  has  supplied  tables  showing  the  number  of 
reported  cases  of  lead  poisoning  for  the  years  1899  to  1908  inclusive,  particulars  of 
fatal  cases  of  plumbism  for  1908,  and  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  reports  by  certifying 
surgeons  on  cases  in  18  groups  of  industries  according  to  severity,  frequency  of 
attack,  and  main  symptoms.  The  figures  are  somewhat  higher  than  they  were  in 
1907,  the  greatest^increase  being  noted  in  connection  with  the  sme  ting  of  metals, 
where  the  cases  have  risen  from  28  to  70,  Referring  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
poisoning  cases  noted  above,  he  thinks  it  is  perhaps  indirectly  due  to  the  inclusion  of 
lead  poisoning  in  the  third  schedule  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1906,  in 
two  ways — (i)  by  causing  the  prevalence  of  pre-existing  plumbism  to  come  to  light ; 
(2)  by  the  tendency  this  has  fostered  in  these  trades  to  replace  men  suspected  of  lead 
impregnation  by  new  hands,  amongst  whom  the  incidence  of  lead  poisoning  is  greater 
than  amongst  old  workers.  Miss  Vines  has  investigated  a  large  number  of  cases  of 
poisoning  amongst  women  workers  in  potteries.  She  describes  the  bad  effects  of  this 
poisoning,  quoting  details  of  many  of  the  cases  met  with,  and  showing  how  little  com- 
pensation does  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  caused  by  it.  She  draws  attention  also  to 
the  hard  position  of  lead  workers  who,  although  not  suffering  from  lead  poisoning, 
are  suspended  from  working  in  a  lead  process  as  a  precautionary  measure,  and  who 
therefore  get  no  compensation  and  frequently  cannot  obtain  other  work. 
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So  long  ago  as  1896  the  Fabian  Society  presented  the  following 
resolutions  on  factory  legislation  to  the  International  Socialist 
Workers  and  Trade  Union  Congress,  most  of  which  have  still  to  be 
put  into  effect  : 

Considering — 

That  it  is  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  State  to  secure  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  workers,  but  that  this  duty  cannot  be  effectually  fulfilled  unless  it  is  undertaken  in 
a  scientific  manner. 

The  Congress  demands — 

1.  That  every  Government  shall  institute  committees  of  experts  (including 
machine  workers)  to  study  the  best  means  of  preventing  accidents  from  the  different 
kinds  of  machinery. 

2.  That  every  Government  shall  also  establish  laboratories  for  the  investigation  of 
the  safest  processes  of  manufacture. 

3.  That,  supported  by  the  opinion  of  his  expert  advisers,  the  Minister  responsible 
for  labor  shall  have  power  to  issue  departmental  regulations  in  such  matters  as  the 
fencing  of  machinery,  precautions  to  be  taken  in  manufacture,  etc.,  and  also,  subject 
to  revision  of  his  orders  by  the  Legislature,  to  prohibit  processes  as  dangerous. 

4.  That  the  white  lead  industry  and  the  making  of  matches  from  yellow  phos- 
phorus— dangerous  occupations  for  which  safe  and  effectual  substitutes  are  acknow- 
ledged to  exist  —shall  be  at  once  prohibited. 

The  extent  to  which  these  resolutions  have  been  acted  upon  is 
indicated  by  the  following  Home  Office  Orders. 

Regulations  were  issued  in  1898  concerning  the  manufacture  of 
earthenware  and  china,  the  dusting  of  china  for  transfers,  and  the 
glazing  of  bricks  with  lead. 

In  1899  concerning  the  sorting  and  carding  of  wool  and  goat 
hair. 

In  1904  concerning  the  loading  and  moving  of  goods  in  docks, 
and,  in  1907,  the  spinning  of  hemp  and  jute. 

Besides  these,  the  Alkali  Works  Act,  1906,  imposes  regulations 
on  certain  chemical  works  from  which  noxious  gases  may  be  emitted, 
and  the  White  Phosphorus  Matches  Prohibition  Act  prevents  the 
manufacture,  sale,  or  importation  of  matches  tipped  with  white 
phosphorus. 

During  1908  new  regulations  were  made  for  dealing  with 
dangerous  trades,  in  which  brasscasting  and  vitreous  enamelling  are 
included.  As  to  brass,  the  Midland  Division  is  the  one  that  will  be 
most  affected  by  the  introduction  of  the  new  regulations  in  place  of 
the  old  special  rules,  and  steps  are  being  taken  to  secure  compliance 
when  they  come  into  force  on  January  i,  1910.  Efficient  means  for 
the  removal  of  fumes  from  the  casting  shop  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  new  requirements,  and  Mr.  Redgrave  reports  that 
considerable  structural  alterations  will  be  necessary.  Very  few 
works  in  the  Walsall  district  will  be  able  to  comply  with  the 
standards  required  for  the  exemption  allowed  to  casting  shops  with 
2,500  cubic  feet  of  space  for  each  worker.  Regret  is  expressed  at 
the  way  the  special  rules  are  observed  in  the  Staffordshire 
Potteries.  The  owners  show  too  great  a  tendency  to  delegate 
responsibility  to  the  foremen,  while  the  workers  themselves  are 
indifferent.  In  the  same  period  ten  sample  suspected  materials 
were  referred  to  the  Government  Laboratory  for  determination  as 
dangerous  or  safe.  Electricity  and  Indian  wool  were  also  regulated 
by  order. 
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With  regard  to  the  prevention  of  accidents,  the  railway  men 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  Royal  Commission  which  sat  in  1899  to 
consider  the  question  of  accidents.  The  unanimous  verdict  of  the 
Commission  was  ''  that  lives  are  lost  which  might  be  saved  and  men 
are  injured  unnecessarily."  As  a  result,  the  Railway  Accidents  Act 
of  1900  was  passed.* 

CONCLUSION. 

The  path  of  immediate  practical  reform  lies  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  above  resolutions.  The  limitation  of  hours,  the 
restriction  of  juvenile  and  dangerous  labor,  alike  tend  to  protect  the 
worker  as  producer  ;  but  the  provision  of  steady  employment  and 
the  interests  of  the  worker  as  consumer  have  still  to  be  considered. 

If  it  is  evident  that  the  existence  of  a  class  ot  unemployed, 
willing,  but  unable  to  find  work,  is  the  necessary  result  of  the 
present  industrial  system,  in  which  every  improvement  in  machinery 
throws  people  at  any  rate  temporarily  out  of  employment  by 
rendering  their  labor  superfluous,  it  follows  that  only  by  the  State 
organization  of  labor,  by  regulating  the  introduction  of  machinery, 
by  increasing  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people,  and  by  absorbing 
a  large  portion  of  the  surplus  product  for  the  general  collective  good, 
can  employment  be  finally  regularized. 

This,  too,  will  strengthen  the  worker's  power  as  consumer. 
The  concentration  of  enormous  purchasing  power  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  persons,  most  of  whom  have  done  nothing  to  justify  their 
position,  results  in  the  workers  wasting  their  brains  and  bodies  to 
satisfy  the  whims  of  the  idlers. 

The  motor  car,  if  put  to  work  where  it  was  most  wanted,  might 
have  meant  the  revival  of  agriculture  in  England,  and  been  an 
incalculable  stimulus  to  social  intercourse  and  recreation.  As  con- 
trolled by  the  irresponsible  demand  of  wealthy  individuals,  it  began 
merely  as  one  more  luxury  for  the  rich  (its  least  important  function); 
and  it  is  still  only  the  overflow  of  this  supply  which  reaches  the 
organic  part  of  the  nation. 

Machinery  is  but  a  part,  though  an  immensely  important  part, 
of  our  social  life  ;  and  until  the  community  realizes  its  responsibility 
to  itself  and  takes  steps  to  gain  control  over  its  own  destiny  by 
owning  and  controlling  the  materials  which  give  it  existence,  it  is 
unlikely  that  machinery  or  any  other  national  asset  will  be  employed 
otherwise  than  by  the  powerful  few  to  extort  profits  out  of  the 
necessities  of  the  many. 


*  For  further   information   see    "  Dangerous   Trades,"    edited   by  Sir  Thomas 
Oliver.     Murray;  1902.     25s.  n. 
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The  Case  for  School   Nurseries. 


School  Attendance  of  Children  under  Five. 

Till  quite  recently  it  has  been  the  practice  in  England  and  Wales 
for  children  between  three  and  five  to  attend  school  if  their  parents 
so  desired  and  for  school  authorities  to  make  regular  provision  for 
such  children.  "  During  the  fifteen  years  previous  to  1907  at  least  a 
third  of  all  such  children  were  on  the  registers  of  public  elementary 
schools."  *  Soon  after  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  how- 
ever, the  question  as  to  whether  school  attendance  for  very  young 
children  was  desirable  began  to  be  much  discussed.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  compulsory  age  limit  was  lower  in  England  than  in  any 
other  country,  and  that  the  methods  employed  in  most  of  our  infant 
schools  were  unsuited  to  the  needs  of  such  very  young  children. 
Enquiries  were  set  on  foot  by  some  of  the  new  education  authori- 
ties and  by  the  Board  of  Education,  with  the  result  that  in  the  Code 
for  1905  the  following  clause  was  inserted  : — 

*'  Where  the  Local  Education  Authority  have  so  determined  in 
the  case  of  any  school  maintained  by  them,  children  who  are  under 
five  years  of  age  may  be  refused  admission  to  that  school." 

Accordingly  no  obligation  rests  at  present  on  local  education 
authorities  to  provide  for  children  under  five.  There  are  in  England 
and  Wales  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  such  authorities,  and  of 
these  thirty-two  wholly  exclude  children  under  five  from  their 
schools,  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  retain  all  children  between  three 
and  five  who  are  sent  to  school,  while  the  remaining  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  take  a  middle  course,  retaining  some  and  excluding 
others.! 

Reasons  for  Excluding  Children  under  Five  from 
Elementary  Schools. 

The  reasons  given  for  this  exclusion  are  of  two  kinds  ;  some  have 
reference  only  to  the  ordinary  infant  school  as  it  exists  at  present  in 
England,  others  to  any  kind  of  public  provision  whatever.  Among 
the  former  may  be  mentioned  : — 

I.  The  Ventilation  Difficulty. 

It  has  been  urged  that  under  existing  conditions  of  air  space 
proper  ventilation  is  almost  impossible,  and  that  the  air  has  been 
actually  found  to  be  more  impure  in  schools  than  in  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor.t    It  is  argued  that  in  the  case  of  older  children  the  risks 

*  Report  of  the  Consultative  Committee  upon  the  School  Attendance  of  Children 
below  the  age  of  Five  (Board  of  Education,  July  2nd,  1908),  p.  12. 

t  Ibid.    Appendix  I.  and  V.  J  Ibid.    Appendix  III. 


from  bad  air  are  less  while  the  advantages  of  education  are  greater, 
that  it  is  a  heavy  and  needless  risk  to  herd  very  young  children 
together  in  bad  air.  Such  objectors  take  for  granted  that  the  present 
unsatisfactory  conditions  as  to  ventilation  are  to  be  looked  on 
as  inevitable,  but,  '*  it  certainly  seems  anomalous,  to  say  the  least, 
that  elementary  schools  should  be  allowed  to  remain  as  the  classical 
example  of  bad  ventilation,  and  that  children  should  thus  be  taught 
by  practical  example  to  tolerate  foul  air."f  It  must  be  remembered, 
too,  that  the  bad  smell  and  intolerable  stuffiness  of  the  ordinary 
schoolroom,  which  are  the  outward  and  sensible  sign  of  injurious  air 
conditions,  are  due  rather  to  dirt  than  to  actual  deficiency  of  air. 
**  Far  more  could  be  done  by  cleanliness  than  by  ventilation.  The 
floors  and  walls  should  be  capable  of  being  properly  cleansed,  and 
the  children  themselves  and  their  clothes  kept  clean  and  tidy."*  Now 
in  the  nursery  school  cleanliness  would  always  be  specially  insisted 
on,  would  indeed  take  the  very  first  place  among  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion, so  that  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  air  would  in  them  be  less 
laden  with  impurities  than  in  the  ordinary  elementary  school.  It 
must  be  noticed,  too,  that  the  children  in  such  schools  ought  to 
spend  a  large  part  of  their  school  time  out  of  doors,  and  that  no  day 
nursery  or  nursery  school  is  complete  without  ample  playgrounds, 
both  roofed  and  open,  with  facilities  for  resting  out  of  doors  in  good 
weather. 

2.  The  Danger  of  Infection. 

"  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  children,  the  spread  of  infectious 
diseases  caused  by  school  attendance  is  greater  before  five  than 
after  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  more  escape  before  five, 
the  greater  will  be  the  incidence  of  the  disease  after  five."  *  It  is 
also  noteworthy  that  "  with  the  better  training  of  teachers  on  the 
hygienic  side  and  the  appointment  of  school  medical  officers,  a  state 
of  things  will  arise,  and,  in  fact,  is  arising,  in  which  attendance  at 
school  will  become  a  means  of  decreasing  the  diseases  (more 
especially  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever)."  f 

3.  The  Danger  of  Premature  Mental  Strain. 

"The  question  of  overpressure  has  been  rather  exaggerated. 
Practically  it  does  not  exist  in  infants'  schools,  except  in  the  case  of 
children  with  defects  to  start  with,  children  highly  nervous  or  badly 
nourished,  for  whom  the  work  is  too  much.  At  the  same  time, 
much  of  the  instruction  now  given  is  without  doubt  unsuitable.  .  .  . 
Play  is  the  best  way  of  educating  young  children  ;  let  them  follow 
their  natural  instincts  as  in  the  nursery.  .  .  .  Above  all,  avoid  any 
idea  of  enforcing  discipline.  Fine  muscular  movements  (as  of  the 
eye  or  fingers  in  reading,  writing,  or  sewing,  etc)  should  be  post- 

•  Ibid.     Appendix  III.     Memorandum  by  Dr.  Haldane  on  the  air  in  schools. 

t  Ibid.     Evidence  of  Dr.  James  Niven,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Manchester, 

Ep.  80  and  81.     Dr.  Niven  has  since  furnished  statistics  showing  that  over  a  period  of 
ve   years   in  Manchester  the  case   mortality  was  substantially  the  same  amongst 
children  attending  and  those  not  attending  school. 


poned  until  the  child  has  obtained  a  fuller  control  over  its  muscles. 
.  .  .  Drill  is  very  important,  and  should  consist  of '  coarse '  move- 
ments as  contrasted  with  the  '  fine '  movements  mentioned  above. 
Organized  games  can  be  made  into  a  very  severe  lesson  ;  their  value 
is  much  exaggerated."  *  This  danger  of  overstrain  through  unsuit- 
able treatment  is  of  the  utmost  importance  ;  and  it  is  the  special 
claim  of  the  nursery  school  to  avoid  it  by  providing  just  that 
atmosphere  of  freedom  and  kindly  encouragement  which  a  sensible 
mother  gives  to  her  child,  avoiding  alike  over  stimulation  and  need- 
less restraint. 

But,  in  addition  to  these  special  and  more  or  less  avoidable 
dangers,  general  objections  are  raised  against  making  any  public 
provision  for  little  children  which  would  facilitate  their  removal 
from  home.     There  is,  for  instance  : — 

4.  The  Danger  that  Parental  Responsibility  may  be 
Weakened. 

Experience  has   shown  over  and  over  again  that  the  parental 
burden  is  too  heavy.     All  observers  agree  that  children  attending 
school  are  better   looked   after  by  their  parents,  kept  cleaner  and 
tidier,   than   they  would  be    if  they  stayed   at   home.     A  marked 
difference  may  be  noticed  in  almost  any  poor  district  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  children  on    Saturdays  and  during   the    holidays.     It 
would  be  much  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  any  arrangement  which 
involves  the  child's  being  periodically  submitted  to  outside  inspection 
would  raise  the   standard  of  parental  responsibility,  and  that  this 
influence  would  be  greatly  increased  by  teaching  and  illustrating 
what  the  needs  of  young  children  really  are.     The  hoUowness  of  this 
objection  is  apparent  when  one  considers  that  the  wealthy  ladies 
who  think  it  so  dangerous  to  relieve  the  hardworked  mother  of  any 
of  her  duties  to  her  little  ones  find  it  necessary  to  depute  all  such 
duties  in  their  own  case  to  a  nurse.     This  fact  furnishes  an  answer 
also   to   another  objection  which    is   often   urged,  viz.,  that   little 
children  require  such  constant  individual  and  loving  attention  that 
they  are  better  looked  after  by  their  mothers  than  by  anyone  else. 
Let  us  look  at  the  facts.     How  does  the  rich  mother  who  has  free 
choice  in  the  matter  act  ?     Does  she  keep  her  three  year  old  child 
constantly  with  her  when  she  is  reading,  writing,  talking   to  her 
friends,  or   eating   her   meals  ?     No  ;   she   devotes,  perhaps,  a   few 
hours  in  the  day  to  it  when  she  can  give  it  a  fair  share  of  attention,, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  time  she  places  it  with  a  skilled  attendant 
either  out  of  doors  or  in  an  airy,  sunny  apartment,  where  it  can  play 
about  freely  under  due  supervision.     What  does  the  poor  mother 
do  ?     If  she  is  able  to  remain  at  home,  she  will  allow  her  three  year 
old  to  crawl   about   the   kitchen   floor  or   play  in   the   street,  or,, 
perhaps,  if  he  be  a  venturesome  child,  will  tie  him  to  the  leg  of  the 
table,  so  that  he  may  not  tumble  into  the  fire,  while  she  is  busy 
with  the  dinner,  the  housework,  or  the  family  washing.     If,  on  the 

•  Ibid.     Evidence  of  Dr.  Kerr  and  Dr.  Hogarth,  Medical  Officers  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department  of  the  London  County  Council,  pp.  63  and  64. 
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other  hand,  she  has  to  go  out  to  work,  she  will  leave  him  with  a 
*'  minder,"  usually  some  old  or  feeble  person  who  is  not  able  to  do 
more  active  work,  or,  if  she  can  manage  to  hoodwink  the  attendance 
officer,  with  an  elder  brother  or  sister  kept  at  home  for  the  purpose. 
Can  it  be  seriously  alleged  that  it  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  the 
child  to  be  removed  from  the  minder,  or  even  from  the  home 
kitchen  and  the  tail  of  his  mother's  eye,  to  a  nursery  resembling 
that  which  the  rich  mother  provides  for  her  own  child,  but  shared 
with  a  number  of  little  neighbors  of  its  own  age  ?  It  is  just  because 
little  children  require  constant  and  watchful  attention  that  col- 
lectivist  nurseries  are  so  much  needed.  One  capable,  motherly, 
experienced  woman,  with  a  suitable  number  of  trained  assistants, 
can  superintend  the  tending  and  training  of  a  large  number  of 
infants  ;  while  one  woman  with  a  house  to  clean,  a  family  to  feed 
and  clothe,  and  the  washing  to  do,  cannot  properly  care  for  one. 

5.  The  Danger  of  Encouraging  Bottle  Feeding. 

But  though  this  dread  of  lightening  the  responsibilities  of  mother- 
hood may  for  the  most  part  be  dismissed  as  sentimental,  yet  there  is 
one  aspect  of  it,  affecting  our  dealing  with  infants  of  only  a  few 
months  old,  the  importance  of  which  cannot  possibly  be  exaggerated. 
The  right  place  for  a  suckled  infant  is  with  its  mother,  and  in  a  well 
ordered  State  no  woman  would  be  allowed  to  undertake  work  away 
from  home  until  her  child  was  nine  months  old ;  but  any  legal  pro- 
hibition of  this  kind  seems,  unfortunately,  a  long  way  off,  since  it 
would  necessarily  imply  State  maintenance  for  nursing  mothers. 
Meanwhile,  as  long  as  husbands  are  liable  to  be  underpaid  or  un- 
employed, mothers  who  should  be  nursing  their  babies  will  accept 
laundry  work  or  charing  ;  and  when  this  happens  the  unfortunate 
baby  will  fare  better  in  a  creche,  where  it  will  receive  pure  milk^ 
suitably  diluted,  out  of  a  clean  bottle,  than  with  the  casual  minder. 
It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  however,  that  the  creche  baby  should 
be  hand  fed.  After  the  first  few  months,  when  the  feeding  has 
become  less  frequent,  it  is  quite  possible  for  nursing  mothers  to  visit 
the  creches  at  suitable  intervals.  In  French  and  Belgian  creches  a 
room  is  usually  set  apart  for  this  purpose. 

The  Need  for  Public  Provision  for  Children  under 
School   Age. 

It  seems  clear,  notwithstanding  all  difficulties  and  objections,^ 
that  public  provision  must  be  made  for  some  children  under  school 
age.  Even  if  we  decide  with  the  Consultative  Committee  *  that  the 
proper  place  for  such  children  is  at  home  with  their  mothers,  yet  we 
are  bound  to  admit,  as  they  do,  that  the  home  surroundings  of  large 
numbers  of  children  are  not  satisfactory,  and  that  children  from  these 
homes  should  be  sent  during  the  daytime  to  places  specially  intended 
for  their  training.*  No  responsible  person  in  London,  for  instance,, 
is  prepared  to  recommend  that  the  children  under  five  now  at  school 
should  be  turned  into  the  streets. 

•  Ibid.    P.  57. 


Kind  of  Provision  Required. 

We  have  already  said  that  of  actual  teaching,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  children  under  five  ought  to  receive  very  little. 
Information  should  be  given  very  sparingly  and  only  in  response  to 
awakened  curiosity.  Restraint,  compulsion,  and  punishment  should 
be  almost  unknown  ;  but  there  is  one  kind  of  education  which  must 
take  place  in  these  early  years  if  at  all,  and  on  which  health  and 
eflSciency  in  after  life  largely  depend,  I  mean  the  formation  of 
physical  habits.*  People  are  apt  to  forget  that  breathing,  walking, 
eating,  speaking  and  sleeping  have  to  be  learnt,  and  that  there  are 
right  and  wrong  ways  of  doing  each.  They  are  all  difficult  arts  to 
the  baby  learner,  and  he  may  be  much  helped  in  acquiring  them  by 
an  expert  and  watchful  guardian.  As  soon  as  a  child  is  born  one 
may  begin  to  teach  him  regularity  and  periodicity  in  sleeping,  eating 
and  the  evacuations  of  the  body,  and  by  the  time  he  is  a  year  old  he 
is  ready  for  one  or  two  new  lessons.  Every  year  a  little  more  may 
be  done  in  the  way  of  checking  injurious  habits  and  encouraging 
useful  ones  ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  nursery  lessons  are 
not  less  but  far  more  important  than  the  reading,  writing,  and  count- 
ing that  are  taught  in  the  ordinary  infant  schools.  If  we  consider 
what  are  the  differences  that  distinguish  a  well-bred  person  from  an 
ill-bred  one,  we  shall  find  that  they  depend  for  the  most  part  on 
habits  acquired  in  babyhood,  modesty,  refinement,  consideration  for 
others  shown  in  such  everyday  matters  as  eating,  drinking,  and 
moving  about,  accurate  and  distinct  utterance,  and  little  points  of 
personal  cleanliness.  Training  of  this  kind  should  find  a  place  in 
the  creche  and  the  nursery  school,  while  it  is  almost  impossible  that 
it  should  be  given  by  the  overworked  mother  in  a  workman's  home. 

Children  must  be  Taught: 

How  TO  Wash, 

Cleanliness  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  question. 
The  wish  to  be  clean  is  not  born  with  us.  It  has  to  be  taught  and 
trained.  If  a  child  can  be  induced  to  feel  uncomfortable  when  he 
is  dirty,  a  great  step  has  been  taken  towards  civilizing  him  and 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  higher  standard  in  living  for  the 
next  generation.  This  is  a  point  that  needs  emphasizing,  for  there 
is  no  doubt  that  we  rank  lower  in  regard  to  cleanliness  of  clothes 
and  person  than  other  European  countries.  One's  nose  testifies  to 
this  fact  if,  after  travelling  in  crowded  workmen's  trains  in  England, 
one  does  the  same  thing  in  France  or  Germany. 

*  "  Habits,  whether  they  be  born  in  us  or  are  subsequently  acquired,  constitute 
man's  whole  nature,  and  they  are  the  results  of  experience  or  education.  Our  educa- 
tion does  not  begin  when  we  commence  to  learn  to  read  or  write,  nor  does  it  com- 
mence when  we  learn  to  breathe  or  suck.  It  has  been  steadily  going  on  ever  since 
our  first  foundations  were  laid  in  the  immeasurable  past.  The  education  of  the  infant 
consists  in  teaching  it  how  to  acquire  good  and  useful  habits  which  are  not  born  in  it, 
and  which  will  enable  it  to  live  a  complete  life,  and  take  full  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities of  its  surroundings  or  environment." — "  Infant  Education,"  by  E.  Pritchard, 
M.A.,  M.D.  (Oxon.),  M.R.C.P.  (London). 
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In  England  the  crusade  for  cleanliness  in  the  schools  is  only 
just  beginning.  The  first  step  was  taken  when  nurses  were  appointed 
to  examine  the  children's  heads.  Some  teachers  insist  on  clean 
hands  and  faces,  but  investigations  have  seldom  proceeded  further. 
Now  that  medical  inspection  is  at  length  instituted,  terrible  dis- 
closures are  being  made  of  verminous  bodies  and  diseases  engendered 
by  dirt.  Now  cleanliness  is  a  lesson  that  can  be  taught.  Few  lessons 
are  easier  to  teach,  provided  that  necessary  appliances  are  at  hand, 
and  none  bring  to  the  pupil  a  more  immediate  and  obvious  blessing. 
None  certainly  are  more  important  if  the  first  aim  of  our  schools  is 
to  extend  to  the  children  of  the  poor  the  opportunity  of  leading  a 
decent  life.  But  this  important  lesson  is  not  one  that  can  wait  for 
the  school  age.  The  evil  results  of  dirt  affect  the  health  of  a  young 
child  even  more  than  of  an  older  one.  A  child  of  two  or  three  years  old 
preyed  on  by  parasites  is  an  object  so  deplorable  that  nothing  could 
be  more  absurd  than  to  permit  children  to  remain  in  this  condition 
till  they  are  five  years  old  and  then  expend  large  sums  on  teaching 
them  the  three  R's,  often  without  any  cleansing  process  at  all. 

In  any  public  nurseries  which  may  be  established  in  England  the 
bathing  apparatus  would  have  to  play  a  very  important  part,  and 
clothing  would  have  to  be  rigorously  inspected  and,  when  necessary, 
replaced.  A  time  may  come  some  day  when  English  mothers,  like 
French  ones,  may  be  required  to  provide  clean  underlinen  twice  a 
week  for  their  children  and  a  clean  pocket  handkerchief  every  day  ; 
but  to  anyone  familiar  with  our  schools  in  poor  districts  such  a  time 
seems  remote. 

How  TO  Sleep. 

The  children  of  the  poor  suffer  almost  as  much  from  want  of 
sleep  as  from  want  of  food.*  The  regular  midday  rest,  which  is 
such  an  important  feature  in  the  regime  of  the  nursery,  is  a  luxury 
of  the  rich,  and  in  a  two  roomed  household  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
put  the  little  ones  to  bed  early  enough  at  night.  Undisturbed  sleep 
at  regular  intervals  is  in  itself  invaluable,  especially  as  the  means  of 
forming  a  periodic  physical  habit  which  will  last  a  lifetime.  Any 
schools  for  children  under  six  should  be  provided  with  suitable  and 
sufficient  sleeping  accommodation.  "  The  babies  must  be  allowed  to 
sleep  when  they  want  to,  and  should  all  be  trained  to  sleep  during 
the  day."  * 

How  TO  Eat. 

Another  very  important  nursery  lesson  is  the  right  way  to  eat. 
Recent  experience  in  organizing  school  feeding  has  amply  proved 
the  need  for  it.  That  we  teach  children  to  read  and  write  before 
they  know  how  to  eat  is  an  example  of  our  topsy  turvey  methods. 
If  we  instructed  them  early  in  the  use  of  their  teeth,  and  were 
careful  to  provide  suitable  materials  for  that  instruction,  we  should 
need  to  spend  less  later  on  in  dentistry.  The  dinner  table,  too, 
with  its  code  of  manners,  founded  on  consideration  for  others,  pro- 

*  Report  of  the  Consultative  Committee  upon  the  School  Attendance  of  Children 
below  the  age  of  Five,  pp.  90-96. 
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vides  an  admirable  field  for  moral  instruction  and  for  laying  the 
foundations  of  civilized  life. 

How  TO  Talk. 

Second  only  to  the  importance  of  learning  to  wash,  to  sleep,  and 
to  eat,  is  that  of  learning  to  talk.  Speech,  the  widest  and  most  dis- 
tinctively human  of  the  arts,  must  begin  in  the  nursery  ;  and  much 
depends  on  whether  it  begins  there  well  or  ill.  Nothing  is  more 
noticeable  and  more  distressing  to  the  visitor  in  our  schools  than 
the  inarticulateness  of  the  children.  One  has  to  delve  deep  to  reach 
a  response.  To  receive  an  answer  prompt,  fearless,  and  distinct  is 
so  rare  as  to  be  absolutely  startling.  There  are  many  reasons  for 
this,  but  the  most  obvious  is  an  actual  difficulty  in  utterance.  The 
children  have  never  been  taught  to  speak,  and  most  of  them  make 
very  clumsy  attempts  at  it.  Of  course,  they  soon  acquire  a  code  of 
half  articulate  sounds,  which  serve  to  express  their  more  urgent 
needs  and  emotions  ;  but  their  ears  are  not  trained  to  recognize 
nice  distinctions  of  sound,  and  as  they  grow  older  the  possibility  of 
such  discrimination  is  lost.  The  vocal  organs,  too,  having  no 
demands  made  on  them,  lose  their  flexibility  and  become  unmanage- 
able. Bad  habits  of  breathing,  too,  pass  unnoticed,  which  are  diffi- 
cult to  cure  and  have  very  bad  results. 

To  impart  some  familiarity  with  spoken  language,  the  child 
should  be  taught  to  pronounce  very  simple  words  correctly  and 
delicately;  and  his  vocabulary  should  be  extended  gradually  as  his 
field  of  observation  widens.  This  should  be  the  chief  educational 
aim  of  the  nursery  school.  No  child  can  think  to  much  purpose  till 
he  can  speak,  or  make  any  real  use  of  information  till  he  can  frame 
his  thoughts  into  sentences.  The  power  of  expression  is  absurdly 
neglected  throughout  our  schools.  We  proceed  to  teach  children  to 
read  while  they  are  still,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  dumb,  which 
is  like  forcing  food  on  a  sick  man  who  can't  digest. 

But  though  speech  is  the  most  important  of  the  nursery  arts,  it 
is  not  the  only  one.  Much  can  be  done  to  assist  that  long,  un- 
wearied, ingenious  campaign  which  any  healthy  child  will  devise 
and  carry  on  for  himself,  and  which  has  for  its  unconscious  aim  the 
control  of  his  own  nerves  and  muscles. 

Limit  of  the  Nursery  Period. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  hard  and  fast  rules  as  to  the  dividing 
points  in  a  child's  life.  One  child  will  be  more  developed  at  four 
than  another  at  six,  and  it  is  difficult  to  decide  at  what  age  the  sort 
of  training  sketched  above  should  give  place  to  ordinary  school 
methods.  There  is  much  to  be  said,  however,  for  fixing  the  break 
at  six  or  seven  rather  than  at  five  ;  and  in  this  we  may,  perhaps,  be 
guided  by  the  practice  in  well-to-do  households,  where  children 
migrate  from  nursery  to  schoolroom  at  about  that  age.  For  it  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  what  we  are  pleading  for  is,  after  all,  a 
peculiarly  English  institution.  Those  very  advantages,  unfor- 
tunately, on  which  the  English  middle  class  specially  pride  them- 


selves,  they  are  the  least  eager  to  share  with  their  poorer  neighbors. 
We  boast  of  the  playing  fields  of  Eton,  and  of  the  admirable  train- 
ing in  self-control  and  esprit  de  corps  to  be  gained  in  them,  and 
leave  our  elementary  schools  with  a  wretched  square  of  asphalte, 
where  nothing  can  occur  but  a  disorderly  scramble.  We  are  proud 
of  our  English  cleanliness  and  our  cult  of  the  daily  morning  bath, 
and  yet  we  are  content  to  allow  our  school  children  to  remain  the 
most  filthy  and  ragged  in  Europe.  So  though  England  is  the  home 
of  the  nursery  (the  word  being  untranslatable),  and  the  wealthy 
mother  in  Russia  or  Italy  makes  a  point  of  securing  an  English 
nurse  for  her  children,  yet  a  nursery  for  the  children  of  labor  is  a 
notion  of  foreign  growth,  and  we  must  turn  to  France,  to  Belgium, 
and  to  Hungary  to  see  anything  like  an  adequate  realization  of  it. 

In  all  these  countries  the  school  age  is  six,  and  provision  is  made 
for  children  below  it  in  two  separate  institutions,  the  creche  and  the 
6cole  maternelle  or  ecole  gardienne,  as  it  is  called  in  Belgium. 

The  following  account  of  these  institutions  is  compiled  from  re- 
ports published  by  the  Board  of  Education  : — 

The  Creche  in  England  and  France.* 

In  Paris  the  first  creche  was  opened  in  1844  by  private  enterprise 
and  supported  by  charity.  Mothers  paid  twopence  a  day  per  child, 
emphasis  being  laid  on  the  intention  of  helping  those  who  were 
obliged  to  earn  their  living,  rather  than  merely  of  feeding  and 
sheltering  the  children  of  the  indigent.  In  1 847  the  Society  of  Creches 
was  inaugurated  at  the  Hotel  deVille,  and  in  1869  it  was  recognized 
as  an  institution  of  public  utility.  In  1904  Paris,  with  a  population 
of  two  and  three-quarter  millions,  had  sixty-six  creches  accommo- 
dating two  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-one  children  under 
three  years  old.  It  is  instructive  to  compare  these  figures  with  those 
for  London,  where,  with  a  population  of  four  and  a  half  millions  in 
1904,  there  were  fifty-five  creches,  accommodating  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  ninety-three  children  under  three.  "  In  other  words, 
London  had  creche  accommodation  for  one  child  in  every  two 
thousand  five  hundred,  Paris  had  creche  accommodation  for  one 
child  in  every  thousand.  The  creches  in  London  are  private,  with 
no  aid  from  State  or  municipality,  while  those  in  Paris  have  received 
both  since  1862.  London  has  no  registration  or  system  of  State 
inspection.  Paris  has  both,  the  creches  being  inspected  daily  by 
doctors.  Lastly,  the  London  crdches  are  distributed  quite  irregularly, 
some  of  the  poorest  boroughs  having  none  at  all,  while  Paris  crdches 
are  evenly  distributed  among  twenty  arrondissements.  Even  more 
startling  are  the  differences  outside  the  capitals.  France,  not  in- 
cluding Paris  or  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  has  three  hundred 
and  twenty-two  creches.  England,  not  including  London,  or  greater 
London,  has  nineteen."! 

*  Report  of  Miss  M.  B.  Synge,  published  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  July, 
1908,  together  with  the  Report  of  the  Consultative  Committee  previously  quoted. 

+  The  French  statistics  are  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Chief  Officer  of  Public 
Control. 
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English  creches,  or  day  nurseries,  are,  for  the  most  part,  organized 
by  committees  of  ladies.  They  are  mostly  parochial  and  supported 
entirely  by  voluntary  contributions.  Few  of  them  are  in  houses 
built  for  the  purpose  :  most  are  in  adapted  premises.*  Any  private 
person  may  open  a  crdche  in  England  without  leave  from  any  public 
body  ;  creches  are  unregistered  and  under  no  inspection. 

The  crdche  in  France,  though  not  State  supported,  is  generously 
subsidized.  In  the  year  1904  Paris  creches  received  from  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  £i^^6Sy  from  the  Ville  de  Paris  ;^67,045,  and  from 
the  Conseil  General  des  Departments  ;^i,376. 

No  creche  may  be  opened  in  Paris  without  leave  from  the 
prefect  of  the  department.  In  order  to  receive  a  grant  it  must  be 
subject  to  inspection,  conform  to  certain  rules,  and  be  administered 
by  a  council  presided  over  by  the  mayor  of  the  locality. 

At  the  head  of  every  creche  is  a  directress.  Under  her  there  is 
a  berceuse  to  every  six  children  and  a  gardienne  to  every  twelve 
children  under  the  age  of  one  and  a  half  years.  In  a  large  creche 
there  are  also  a  cook  and  a  laundry  maid. 

Each  creche  has  twenty  or  thirty  "  dames  patronesses"  or  managers 
under  a  lady  president.  They  are  appointed  by  the  mayor.  Each 
lady  has  certain  days  or  weeks  in  the  year  allotted  to  her  and  is 
definitely  responsible  for  certain  duties  of  management. 

Children  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  fifteen  days  and  kept  till  the 
age  of  three.  The  mother  is  requested  to  bring  the  child  clean. 
While  she  is  feeding  it  herself  she  must  come  regularly  to  the 
creche  at  least  twice  a  day.  She  must  pay  her  contribution,  two- 
pence for  one  child,  threepence  for  two,  every  morning,  and  she  must 
show  that  she  is  obliged  to  go  to  work  or  is  incapable  of  attending 
to  the  child  at  home. 

Illegitimate  children  are  admitted  after  due  investigation. 

The  cost  per  day  per  child  at  the  Paris  creches  averages  about 
one  shilling,  so  that  the  mother's  payment  covers  only  one-sixth 
of  it. 

The  children  are  supplied  with  clothes.  These  are  changed 
when  they  arrive  and  again  at  night. 

There  are  usually  seven  or  eight  doctors  attached  to  a  crdche, 
one  of  whom  visits  it  every  day.  In  many  cases  these  doctors,  who 
give  their  services  entirely  free,  form  a  committee  to  decide  all 
questions  connected  with  hygiene. 

To  some  creches  is  attached  a  "  School  for  Mothers,"  to  which 
infants  not  in  the  creche  are  brought  for  weekly  inspection,  and 
tables  are  kept  of  the  weight  and  progress  of  each  child. t 

The  forty-five  creches  in  Paris  receiving  municipal  grants  are 
subject  to  inspection.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  inspectors,  a  lady 
inspector  of  crdches  has  recently  been  appointed. 

*  A  movement  towards  a  better  condition  of  things  has  been  recently  made  by 
the  National  Society  of  Day  Nurseries,  founded  in  1906  with  the  object  of  assisting 
local  committees  and  affiliating  existing  nurseries. 

t  For  further  details  consult  "The  Nursling"  (see  Bibliography,  page  19)1 
Lecture  X.,  and  translator's  preface. 
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All  the  Paris  crfeches  can  be  visited  by  anyone  who  is  interested 
in  them  without  introduction. 

The  Creche  in  other  Countries. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  Belgian  crdche  is  that  it  is  nearly 
always  run  in  connection  with  an  6cole  gardienne  or  nursery  school, 
which  admits  children  up  to  the  age  of  six. 

The  creche  system  is  not  by  any  means  so  widely  developed  in 
Belgium  as  in  France  (outside  the  capital  the  only  town  at  all 
adequately  provided  being  Lidge,  which  has  six  crdches),  but  in 
the  poorer  suburbs  of  Brussels  there  are  one  or  two  creches 
admirably  installed  and  managed  which  far  surpass  anything  of  the 
kind  in  England. 

Crdches  or  Krippen  exist  in  most  German  and  Swiss  towns,*  and 
are  usually  separate  from  the  kindergartens  or  nursery  schools. 
The  krippe  admits  children  from  six  weeks  to  three  years,  and  is 
intended  only  for  the  children  of  mothers  who  are  out  at  work.  It 
is  open  from  5.30  or  6  a.m.  till  the  factories  close  in  the  evening,  or 
sometimes  till  8  p.m.  The  charge  is  usually  about  twopence  a  day  ; 
sometimes,  to  nursing  mothers  only,  one  penny  a  day.  Illegitimate 
children  are  not  excluded.  Krippen  are,  as  a  rule,  in  the  charge 
of  Sisters  (Catholic  or  Protestant),  with  voluntary  helpers,  who 
have  nearly  always  been  trained  in  the  management  of  infants. 
The  krippen  are  not  municipally  organized  or  supervized,  but 
they  receive  in  many  towns  municipal  grants  varying  a  good 
deal  in  amount.  The  cost  varies  from  sixpence  to  tenpence  a 
head. 

Nursery  Schools. 

Between  the  creche  and  the  elementary  school  there  is  obvious 
need  for  a  half-way  house.  This  is  already  supplied,  after  a  fashion, 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  by  the  baby  class  in  the  infant  school, 
but  nowhere  in  England  is  it  sufficiently  recognized  that  what  is 
needed  is  not  a  school  at  all  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Children  under 
five  (or,  as  I  should  prefer  to  say,  under  six  or  seven)  should  receive 
little  or  no  definite  instruction.  They  need  plenty  of  freedom  for 
spontaneous  activity  among  wholesome  surroundings  under  the 
guidance  and  supervision  of  attendants  who  have  been  trained  in 
matters  relating  to  health,  to  conduct,  and  to  the  growth  of  intel- 
ligence. Large  rooms,  well  lighted,  well  aired,  well  warmed,  and  Vl 
pleasant  open  air  playground  where,  if  possible,  plants  and  animals 
can  be  watched  and  tended,  not  too  much  interference,  but  the 
constant  care  of  kind  and  watchful  nurses  ;  these  are  the  requisites 
for  a  nursery  school.  In  England,  although  a  kindergarten  here 
and  there  comes  near  to  this  ideal,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
supply  the  need  for  them  all  over  the  country.  For  anything  of 
the  kind  on  a  national  scale  we  must  turn  to  France,  Belgium,  or 
Hungary. 

*  See  Report  by  Miss  May  published  with  that  of  Consultative  Committee. 
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The  Ecole  Maternelle  (France). 

Yet  it  is  consoling  to  our  national  vanity  when  we  look  up  the 
history  of  the  French  ecoles  maternelles,  from  which  we  have  now 
so  much  to  learn,  to  find  that  in  their  origin  they  owe  a  good  deal  to 
an  Englishman  and  a  Socialist. 

For  their  first  germ,  indeed,  we  must  go  to  Switzerland  and  to 
the  year  1771,  when  Pastor  Oberlin  started  his  first  ecole  k  tricoter 
in  the  Vosges.  Mme.  Pastoret  transplanted  the  idea  to  Paris  in 
1 801  when  she  opened  a  salle  d'hospitalite,  where  the  children  of 
working  mothers  could  be  taken  in  and  cared  for  ;  but  it  was  not  till 
1826  that  anything  approaching  the  modern  maternal  school  was 
opened,  and  by  that  time  Mme.  Pastoret  had  learned  all  she  could 
about  the  infant  schools  which  had  been  started  by  the  English 
cotton  manufacturer,  Robert  Owen,  in  18 12. 

It  was  in  the  blackest  hour  of  English  child  slavery  that  these 
schools  appeared  like  a  dawn  of  hope,  an  illusory  dawn  unfor- 
tunately. Robert  Owen,  roused  by  the  pitiable  condition  of  the 
poor  children  collected  together  from  public  charities  and  poor 
houses  in  order  to  work  in  the  cotton  mills,  put  a  stop  in  his  own 
mills  to  the  practice  of  employing  them  from  the  age  of  six,  and  per- 
suaded the  parents  to  send  them  to  school  at  two  and  keep  them 
there  till  ten.  Of  these  eight  years  the  earlier  were,  in  his  opinion, 
even  more  important  than  the  later.  His  reasons  for  thinking  so 
are  to  be  gathered  from  the  very  interesting  evidence  which  he  gave 
in  1816  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
Enquire  into  the  Education  of  the  Lower  Orders  in  the  Metropolis. 
In  describing  the  treatment  of  the  infants,  he  says  : — 

They  were  perpetually  superintended,  to  prevent  their  acquiring  bad  habits,  to 
give  them  good  ones,  and  to  form  their  dispositions  to  mutual  kindness  and  a  sincere 
desire  to  contribute  all  in  their  power  to  benefit  each  other.  ...  In  fine  weather  the 
children  are  much  out  of  doors  that  they  may  have  the  benefit  of  sufficient  exercise  in 
the  open  air.  .  .  .  The  children  were  not  to  be  annoyed  with  books,  but  were  to  be 
taught  the  uses  and  nature  or  qualities  of  the  common  things  around  them  by 
familiar  conversation,  when  the  children's  curiosity  was  excited  so  as  to  induce  them 
to  ask  questions.  ...  All  rewards  and  punishments  whatever,  except  such  as  nature 
herself  has  provided  .  .  .  are  sedulously  excluded.  ...  A  child  who  acts  improperly 
is  considered  an  object  not  of  blame,  but  of  pity.  .  .  .  No  unnecessary  restraint  is 
imposed  on  the  children.  .  .  .  The  dress  worn  by  both  boys  and  girls  is  composed  of 
strong  white  cotton  cloth  of  the  best  quality  that  can  be  procured.  It  is  formed  in 
the  shape  of  the  Roman  tunic,  and  reaches  in  the  boys'  dresses  to  the  knees  and  in  the 
girls'  to  the  ankle.  These  dresses  are  changed  three  times  a  week  that  they  may  be  kept 
ptrfectly  clean  and  neat.  The  parents  of  the  older  children  pay  threepence  a  month. 
Nothing  is  paid  for  the  infant  classes.  .  .  .  The  infants,  besides  being  instructed  by 
sensible  signs — the  things  themselves  or  models  or  paintings — and  by  familiar  con- 
versation, were  from  two  years  and  upwards  daily  taught  dancing  and  singing.* 

Owen  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  teachers  who  would  adopt 
his  views  and  could  carry  them  out. 

I  had  therefore  [he  says]  to  seek  among  the  population  for  two  persons  who  had 
a  great  love  for,  and  unlimited  patience  with,  infants  and  who  were  thoroughly  tract- 
able and  willing  unreservedly  to  follow  my  instructions.     The  best  to  my  mind  in 

*  "An  Outline  of  the  System  of  Education  in  New  Lanark,"  published,  1824,  by 
Robert  Dale  Owen  (Robert  Owen's  son)  ;  see  "  Life  of  Robert  Owen,"  by  F.  Poci- 
more  (London :  1906). 
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these  respects  that  I  could  find  in  the  population  of  the  village  was  a  poor  simple 
hearted  weaver,  named  James  Buchanan,  who  had  been  previously  trained  by  his  wife 
to  perfect  submission  to  her  will,  and  who  could  gain  but  a  scanty  living  by  his  now 
oppressed  trade  of  weaving  common  plain  cotton  goods  by  hand.  But  he  lovid 
cnildren  strongly  by  nature,  and  his  patience  with  them  was  inexhaustible. 

This  man  was  afterwards  sent  to  London  to  superintend  the  first 
English  infant  school,  which  was  opened  in  Westminster  under  the 
patronage  of  James  Mill  and  other  distinguished  men.  Owen  gives 
an  amusing  account  of  his  disappointment  on  the  occasion  of  a  sur- 
prise visit  to  this  school : — 

On  entering  the  school,  the  first  object  that  I  saw  was  Mrs.  Buchanan,  whom  I 
had  never  seen  in  the  New  Lanark  school,  brandishing  a  whip  and  terrifyin|f  the 
children  with  it.  Buchanan  I  saw  in  another  part  of  the  room  without  authority  or 
influence,  and  as  much  subject  to  his  wife  as  the  children. 

Owen  was  full  of  ideas,  and  none  of  them  were  more  original  and 
valuable  than  those  as  to  the  education  of  infants  ;  but,  as  one  may 
judge  from  the  above  extract,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  the 
knack  of  gathering  round  him  the  people  who  could  satisfactorily 
carry  out  those  ideas  and  render  permanent  the  institutions  which 
sprang  from  his  warm  heart  and  fertile  brain.  But  England  was 
deep  in  the  trough  of  laissez  faire,  and  one  need  not  wonder  that 
here  Owen's  preaching  fell  on  deaf  ears  and  produced  no  permanent 
results. 

France,  quickened  by  a  stirring  of  revolt  and  intellectual 
awakening,  offered  more  hopeful  soil  ;  and  there,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  seed  germinated  when  the  first  salle  d'asile  (or  salle  d'essai,  as  it 
was  at  first  called)  was  opened  in  the  Rue  du  Bac  in  1826.  Seven 
years  later  the  salles  d'asiles  received  their  first  recognition  by  the 
State,  and  in  1837  a  commission  was  appointed  to  draw  up  rules  for 
their  conduct.  These  rules  were  revised  from  time  to  time,  and  a 
special  training  school  for  infant  teachers  was  opened  ;  and  at  last, 
in  1 88 1,  the  old  name  of  salles  d'asiles  was  changed  to  ecoles  mater- 
nelles,  and  the  rules  as  to  admission  and  the  program  were  settled 
and  codified. 

At  the  head  of  every  ecole  maternelle  is  a  directress,  a  certifi- 
cated teacher,  whose  salary,  paid  in  part  by  the  State,  in  part  by 
the  commune,  begins  at  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pounds  a  year, 
and  rises  gradually  to  a  maximum  of  two  hundred  and  eight  pounds, 
with  a  right  to  a  pension  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years.  She  is 
helped  by  a  number  of  assistants  (one  for  every  forty  children), 
whose  salaries  begin  at  eighty-eight  pounds,  and  rise  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  pounds.  There  are,  in  addition,  a  number  of 
nurses  or  servants  chosen  by  the  directrice  and  paid  by  the  com- 
mune, whose  wages  vary  from  forty  pounds  to  fifty  pounds. 

The  directress  has  various  registers  to  keep,  which  must  be  at 
the  disposal  of  the  inspectors. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  children  in  the  morning,  she  must  ascertain 
by  personal  inspection  that  each  one  is  in  good  health  and  clean. 
She  also  inspects  their  baskets,  and  sees  that  each  child  has  brought  a 
pocket  handkerchief.  She  receives  the  pence  and  keeps  a  list  of  those 
who  are  fed  free  of  charge,  and  she  supervizes  the  school  canteen. 


The  assistants  must  be  over  seventeen  and  certificated.  Each 
has  a  separate  class,  and  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  ingenuity  and 
child  love  of  the  teacher.  They  help  with  the  midday  meal  if 
required.  The  school  hours  being  very  long,  they  take  it  in  turns 
to  stay  overtime. 

The  nurses,  or  femmes  de  service,  are  a  most  important  addition 
to  the  staff.  There  is  one,  at  least,  in  every  school ;  two,  if  the 
numbers  justify  it.  Their  duties  are  very  various.  They  sweep  out 
the  school  every  day,  and  open  it  at  eight  in  winter  and  seven  in 
summer  for  any  children  whose  mothers  go  early  to  work,  taking 
charge  of  the  children  till  the  directress  and  assistants  arrive  at  nine 
o'clock.  The  femme  de  service  superintends  the  children  at  the 
water  closets  every  morning  and  again  at  one  o'clock.  This,  from  a 
hygienic  point  of  view,  is  most  important  and  is  much  neglected  in 
English  infant  schools.  She  also  washes  the  children's  hands  and 
faces  twice  a  day  and,  in  some  schools,  gives  them  a  weekly  bath 
and  helps  to  wait  on  them  at  the  school  dinner.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  creche,  the  general  superintendence  of  the  school  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  of  ladies  presided  over  by  the  mayor. 
Members  of  this  committee  visit  the  homes  of  the  children. 

The  ecole  maternelle  is  optional  and  free.  Children  between 
the  ages  of  two  and  six  are  admitted  on  producing  a  note  of  admis- 
sion from  the  mayor  of  the  commune.  Mothers  are  specially  asked 
to  bring  the  children  clean  and  to  pack  in  their  school  bucket  a 
spoon,  a  dinner  napkin,  some  bread  and  wholesome  drink. 

The  schools  are  entirely  paid  for  out  of  public  funds,  the  cost 
being  divided  between  the  State,  the  department,  and  the 
commune. 

The  "  Caisses  des  Ecoles"  is  a  benevolent  society  subsidized  and 
controlled  by  the  State.  It  originated  in  1849  and  has  grown  into  an 
organization  of  great  importance.  It  covers  much  the  same  ground 
as  our  newly  established  Care  Committees,  its  object  being  to  provide 
clothing,  boots,  and  food  to  necessitous  children.  It  also  provides 
for  country  holidays  and  vacation  schools. 

About  a  third  of  the  children  in  the  ecoles  maternelles  pay  for 
their  food  and  the  rest  have  it  free.  The  list  of  the  latter  is  kept  by 
the  mayor.  The  food  consists  chiefly  of  milk,  vegetable  purees  and 
other  soups,  maccaroni,  semolina,  and  tapioca,  with  very  little  or  no 
meat. 

Many  of  the  large  towns  in  France  are  spending  great  sums  in 
feeding  the  children  in  the  ecoles  maternelles.  Marseilles  has  made 
all  the  feeding  in  them  free.  St.  Etienne  charges  three  halfpence, 
for  which  wine  is  given. 

The  ecoles  maternelles,  like  the  other  French  schools,  are  in- 
spected at  least  twice  a  month  by  the  medical  inspector ;  but 
besides  these  there  is  a  large  staff  of  special  lady  inspectors. 

With  regard  to  medical  inspection  of  Paris  schools,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  every  district  there  is,  under  the  caisse  des 
6coles,  a  free  dispensary  for  children  subsidized  by  the  municipality. 
Here  children  from  the  schools  can  have  baths,  hair  cut  and  washed, 
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medical  advice  with  regard  to  teeth,  eyes,  ears,  etc. ;  while  a  free 
distribution  of  cod  liver  oil  is  made  to  necessitous  children  in  the 
winter. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  idea  of  the  school  program  in  a  few  words. 
It  includes  games,  manual  work,  such  as  buildmg  with  bricks  or  cards 
and  making  artificial  flowers,  the  first  principles  of  moral  education, 
knowledge  of  everyday  things,  drawing,  and  lessons  on  language. 
Reading  is  taught  to  children  over  five,  but  not  much  insisted  on. 
The  little  talks  on  familiar  subjects  are,  perhaps,  what  strike  one 
most.  Take  this,  for  instance  :  "  The  house,  the  kitchen.  Let  the 
child  describe  it.  What  can  we  see  ?  Kitchen  fire,  table,  etc.  The 
use  of  each  object.  What  does  mother  do  ?  Each  child  ?  Cat  ? 
Children  should  help  their  parents  without  complaining."  Or  this  : 
*'  The  pocket  handkerchief.  What  is  it  ?  What  is  its  use  ? 
Blowing  your  nose,  spitting.  Each  must  have  a  handkerchief. 
How  to  use  it.     Unfold,  refold." 

Simple,  familiar  topics,  such  as  these,  afford  the  best  oppor- 
tunities for  inducing  children  to  talk  ;  and  nothing  is  more 
important  in  dealing  with  the  little  ones  from  neglected  homes. 

The  Ecole  Maternelle  in  Other  Countries. 

France  does  not  stand  alone  with  regard  to  nursery  schools.  In 
Belgium  an  ecole  gardienne,  as  it  is  called,  is  attached  to  every 
creche,  and  is  managed  on  much  the  same  lines  as  the  ecoles 
maternelles. 

Germany,  Switzerland,  Portugal  and  Hungary  all  have  their 
maternal  schools  or  kindergartens. 

In  Hungary*  they  are  excellent.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, a  Countess  of  Brunswick,  having  been  much  impressed  by 
the  infant  schools  of  Owen's  follower,  Wilderspin,  in  England,  came 
back  to  Hungary,  and  urged  the  claims  of  infant  education  just  at 
the  moment  when  reform  was  rife  there. 

A  normal  school  for  training  infant  teachers  was  founded  so 
early  as  1837,  and  in  1875  kindergartens  were  recognized  by  the 
State  as  a  definite  form  of  public  instruction. 

By  an  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  1891,  attendance  at  a  kinder- 
garten is  compulsory  for  all  children  between  the  third  and  sixth 
years.  These  schools  were  dominated  at  first  by  the  German  idea, 
but  by  1899,  when  Miss  Catherine  Dodd  visited  the  country,  the 
language,  songs,  and  games  used  in  them  were  markedly  national  in 
character,  showing  the  influence  of  Hungarian  life  and  history. 
One  game,  for  instance,  represented  the  shepherds  taking  care  of 
their  herds  on  the  plains,  and  guarding  them  from  the  wolves  which 
came  down  from  the  mountains  ;  while  another  showed  traces  of 
the  Hungarian  struggles  with  the  Turks.  Weary  soldiers  march  to 
fight  the  Turks.  The  village  rouses  into  activity  ;  the  baker,  the 
winepresser,  the  housewife,  the  tailor,  and  the  shoemaker,  all  set  to 
work  to  feed,  clothe,  and  house  the  soldiers. 

*  Report  on  Hungarian  Education,  Special  Reports,  V^ol.  8,  p.  498. 
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"  I  visited  a  village  kindergarten  this  year  [she  writes].  The  village  lay  among 
vineyards  in  a  celebrated  wine  district  on  the  Danube.  In  front  of  the  building  was  a 
large  canvas  tent  covering  a  great  patch  of  sand,  and  here,  sheltered  from  the  sun, 
were  fifty  bare  legged  mites  playing.  They  played  games  which  were  characteristic 
of  the  district.  There  was  a  wind  game,  and  the  children  imitated  the  wind  which 
blew  the  boats  along  the  Danube.  There  was  a  game  of  making  wine  casks. 
Groups  of  children  formed  the  cask,  and  the  other  children  walked  round,  hammering 
in  imaginary  nails  ;  while  other  children  cut  down  imaginary  trees  to  make  the  casks. 
There  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  children  in  this  kindergarten.  They  were  all  in 
charge  of  one  qualified  teacher  and  her  little  maid  servant.  Everybody  admitted  that 
the  staff  was  small,  but  they  urged  that  it  was  a  poor  district.  The  town  kinder- 
gartens are  well  staffed  and  fitted  up  with  all  necessary  apparatus. 

"  I  found  a  class  of  five  year  old  children,  sitting  on  benches  out  of  doors  under 
the  acacia  trees,  building  with  Gift  III.  They  smiled  at  us  and  cried  out,  'Tzten 
hozta'  ('God  has  brought  you');  and  they  showed  the  bridges  to  cross  the  Danube,, 
the  wells  to  get  water  on  the  plains,  the  mills  to  grind  corn,  which  they  had  built. 

"  All  kindergarten  teachers  play  the  violin.  In  the  games  and  songs  the  teacher  is 
leader.  She  marches  first,  playing  her  violin,  and  the  children  follow,  singing.  .  .  . 
I  spent  a  day  in  a  kindergarten  training  school  during  the  examinations.  In  the 
garden  we  found  some  twenty  girls,  with  their  violins,  practising  the  national  songs  of 
Hungary.  They  marched  round  the  garden,  singing  and  playing  in  chorus,  until 
they  were  called  in  to  meet  the  examiner. 

"All  kindergartens  in  Hungary  must  have  open  playing  places  shaded  with  trees. 
Children  under  three  may  be  admitted,  but,  as  the  regulation  quaintly  states,  not  in 
swaddling  clothes." 

Though  Hungary  is  the  only  country  where  the  attendance  of 
children  under  five  is  compulsory,  yet  we  have  seen  that  in  all,  except 
England  there  is  some  recognition  of  State  responsibility  with  regard 
to  children  below  school  age  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  something  must  be 
done  in  this  direction  before  long.  It  is,  therefore,  most  important 
that  the  question  should  be  thoroughly  ventilated. 

The  proposal  made  in  the  Minority  Poor  Law  Report  that  the 
entire  supervision  of  maternity  and  infancy,  and  the  administration 
of  whatever  public  provision  is  made  for  these  services  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  local  health  authority  has,  of  course,  a  very  im- 
portant bearing  on  it.  This  proposal  would,  if  fully  carried  out, 
remove  entirely  from  the  domain  of  the  education  authority  any 
public  day  nurseries  or  nursery  schools  which  may  be  decided  on. 
The  common  sense  view  seems  to  be  that  throughout  the  life  of  the 
child  its  interests  should  be  guarded  both  by  the  education  authority 
and  the  health  authority  ;  but  that  the  province  of  the  latter,  which 
would  at  first  cover  the  whole  field,  would  become  gradually  more 
restricted.  At  the  stage  when  health  considerations  are  predominant, 
the  local  health  authority  must  undertake  the  administration, 
making  use  of  the  teachers  of  the  education  authority  as  required  ; 
at  the  stage  when  educational  considerations  are  predominant,  the 
administration  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  education  authority, 
making  use  of  the  doctors  of  the  health  authority  as  required.  In 
the  creche  there  should  be,  as  in  France,  daily  medical  inspection,  and 
the  management  should  be  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  doctors  ;  but  even 
here  questions  for  the  educational  expert  will  arise  with  reference  to 
the  qualification  of  the  staff  and  the  training  of  the  older  infants. 
In  the  nursery  school,  the  medical  inspection  required  will  be  almost 
as  frequent,  but  the  educational  point  of  view  will  need  to  be  rather 
more  adequately  represented  in  the  committee  of  management. 
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How  this  joint  action  of  the  local  health  authority  and  the  local 
education  authority  can  best  be  attained,  at  all  stages  of  the  child's 
life,  is  a  question  of  administration  with  which  we  need  not  meddle 
here,*  but  it  seems  desirable  that  there  should  be  no  sudden  break 
at  any  age.  The  establishment  of  public  creches,  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  local  health  authority,  would  be  an  invaluable  supple- 
ment to  the  system  of  combining  the  work  of  health  visitors,  either 
paid  or  unpaid,  with  that  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  and  his  staff. 
This  system,  already  successfully  established  in  many  parts  of  London, 
aims  at  keeping  under  observation  every  infant  from  the  time  of  its 
birth  by  means  of  friendly  visits  of  advice.  As  things  are  at  present, 
a  health  visitor  is  often  harrowed  by  the  hopeless  conditions  into 
which  a  baby  is  born,  and  feels  that  her  advice  is  little  better  than  a 
mockery.  Mothers  are  often  quite  unable,  either  from  poor  health 
or  from  the  dire  necessity  of  bread  winning,  to  nurse  their  babies  or 
attend  to  their  constant  needs ;  but  there  are  worse  cases  still  where, 
from  sheer  lack  of  any  alternative,  a  new  born  infant  must  be  left  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  a  drunken  or  dissolute  mother,  whose  one  pre- 
caution is  to  insure  its  life. 

In  cases  of  this  kind,  a  public  creche,  to  which  the  medical  officer 
of  health  had  power  to  order  the  removal  of  any  neglected  infant, 
would  be  a  great  resource.  Such  enforced  removal  would  never 
happen,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  any  decent  home  or  of  any  mother 
who  was  nursing  her  child  ;  but  as  an  alternative  for  the  casual 
minder,  the  feeble  grandmother,  or  the  ten  year  old  sister,  it  would 
be  invaluable. 

The  question  of  payment  would  have  to  be  settled  as  in  the  case 
of  school  feeding,  after  inquiry  into  the  family  resources,  and  need 
not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  decision  of  the  medical  officer. 
The  cases  that  would  come  before  him  may  be  classified  as  : — 

I.  Temporary. 

Homes  even  of  the  best  type  are  liable  to  be  disorganized  from 
time  to  time  by  the  disablement  of  the  mother  or  father,  or  by  some 
other  unavoidable  misfortune  ;  and  the  temporary  removal  of  young 
children  to  a  safe  refuge  affords  invaluable  help  towards  tiding  over 
such  a  period,  while  it  saves  them  from  the  evil  consequences  of 
neglect. 

2.  Wage  Earning  Mothers. 

During  the  first  three  or  four  months  of  an  infant's  life,  the 
mother  might  well  be  restrained  by  law  from  going  out  to  work, 
home  aliment  being  provided  in  necessitous  cases  ;  but  as  the  child 
grows  older,  some  mothers  will  certainly  desire  to  return  to  their 
work,  and  provided  that  they  are  not  in  receipt  of  public  assistance 
for  the  children,  conditional  on  their  devoting  themselves  to  the 
care  of  the  children,  there  seems  no  adequate  reason  why  they 
should  not  do  so. 

*  Cf.  Minority  Poor  Law  Report  (Official  Edition),  Note  on  p.  1224. 
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3.  Homes  that  have  been  or  ought  to  be  Broken  Up. 

The  widower  or  deserted  husband  has  no  choice  at  present  but 
to  pay  a  neighbor  to  look  after  his  children,  a  service  often  most 
unsatisfactorily  performed  ;  but  there  are  cases  even  more  piteous. 
Bad  health,  bad  habits,  or  merely  unemployment  on  the  part  of  the 
father,  slatternly  incompetence,  or  something  worse,  on  the  part  of 
the  mother,  bring  about  a  gradual  and  hopeless  deterioration  of 
the  household  which  renders  it  unfit  for  little  children  to  live  in. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  essential  that  the  medical  authority 
should  have  power  to  order  their  removal  to  a  public  nursery,  where 
they  will  be  entirely  under  the  parental  control  of  the  State.* 

Reforms  to  "Work  for. 

1.  That  the  age  for  compulsory  school  attendance  be  raised  to  six, 
with  a  corresponding  addition  at  the  other  end,  making  the  compul- 
sory period  from  six  to  at  least  fifteen  or  even  older. 

2.  That  the  medical  oflBcer  have  power  to  enforce  the  attendance 
at  a  suitable  nursery  school  of  any  child  under  six  who  is  not  suitably 
cared  for  at  home. 

3.  That  every  local  authority  be  required  to  provide  adequately 
for  children  from  three  to  six  in  free  nursery  schools,  with  sleeping 
accommodation  and  ample  open  air  and  covered  playgrounds,  and 
no  teaching  of  the  three  R's. 

4.  That  at  such  schools  suitable  meals  be  provided  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  rates,  table  manners  being  an  integral  part  of  the 
curriculum. 

5.  That  every  local  authority  be  also  required  to  provide  board- 
ing schools  in  the  country  to  serve  as  convalescent  and  holiday 
homes  for  the  children  attending  nursery  schools  who  are  found  by 
the  medical  ofl&cer  to  need  country  air,  and  also  for  the  reception  of 
children  removed  from  their  parents  by  the  order  of  the  medical 
authority. 

6.  That  sufficient  accommodation  be  provided  in  every  district 
for  infants  under  three  in  small  day  nurseries  under  the  control  of 
the  local  authority,  such  nurseries  to  be  entirely  free. 

7.  That  the  feeding  of  the  children  at  these  day  nurseries  be 
under  direct  medical  supervision,  mothers  being  encouraged  to 
attend  regularly  for  the  purpose  of  suckling  their  infants. 

8.  That  in  connection  with  every  such  nursery  there  shall  be  a 
"  school  for  mothers,"  or  "  consultation  for  nurslings,"  where  babies 
may  be  brought  by  their  mothers  for  free  medical  inspection  and 
advice,  and  where  pure  and  suitable  milk  will  be  provided  free  or  at 
cost  price. 


*  Minority  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Law,  p.  825,  par.  2. 
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SOCIALISM  AND  SUPERIOR  BRAINS. 


PREFATORY    NOTE. 

In  January,  1909,  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  delivered  an  address  in  which  he 
pointed  out  that  the  remarkable  increase  in  our  national  income,  of 
which  so  much  was  being  said  in  the  controversy  then  raging 
between  Free  Traders  and  Tariff  Reformers,  had  not  been  shared  by 
the  working  classes,  who  were  no  better  off  than  before.  Imme- 
diately Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  wrote  to  The  Times  accusing  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie  of  ignorance  of  political  economy,  on  the  ground  that  an 
educated  man  would  have  known  that  as  the  increase  had  been 
produced  by  the  exceptional  ability  of  the  employers  and  inventors, 
there  was  no  reason  to  claim  any  share  of  it  for  the  employee  class. 
Thereupon  I  lost  patience  with  Mr.  Mallock  and  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  The  Times. 

MR.   MALLOCK'S   IDEALS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Sir, — Mr.  Mallock's  controversy  with  Mr.  Chiozza-Money  over  the  figures  of  Mr. 
Keir  Hardie  may  very  well  be  left  to  the  embarrassed  silence  in  which  good-natured 
people  sit  when  a  person  of  some  distinction  volunteers  an  absurd  blunder  as  a  con- 
tribution  to  a  subject  which  he  has  not  mastered.  The  notion  that  the  people  who 
are  now  spending  in  week-end  hotels,  in  motor  cars,  in  Switzerland,  the  Riviera,  and 
Algeria  the  remarkable  increase  in  unearned  incomes  noted  by  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  have 
ever  invented  anything,  ever  directed  anything,  ever  even  selected  their  own  invest- 
ments without  the  aid  of  a  stockbroker  or  solicitor,  ever  as  much  as  seen  the  industries 
from  which  their  incomes  are  derived,  betrays  not  only  the  most  rustic  ignorance  of 
economic  theory,  but  a  practical  ignorance  of  society  so  incredible  in  a  writer  of  Mr. 
Mallock's  position  that  I  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  persuade  my  fellow  Socialists 
that  he  really  believes  what  he  teaches.  They  regard  me  as  a  cynic  when  I  tell  them 
that  even  the  cleverest  man  will  believe  anything  he  wishes  to  believe,  in  spite  of  all 
the  facts  and  all  the  text-books  in  the  world. 

However,  that  is  not  the  point  that  moves  me  to  utterance  on  this  occasion.  If 
Mr.  Mallock  docs  not  know  the  difference  between  the  rents  of  land  and  capital  and 
the  "rent  of  ability" — if  he  is  so  ignorant  of  ordinary  business  and  patent  law  as  not 
to  know  that  the  cleverest  inventor  cannot  possibly  extract  a  farthing  more  from  his 
invention  than  his  stupidest  competitor  when  it  has  been  communized  14  years  after  its 
registration — he  must  not  expect  the  Socialists  to  educate  him.  My  quarrel  with  him 
is  deeper  than  the  technics  of  distribution.  Mr.  Mallock  is  preaching  an  ideal ;  and 
I  want  every  gentleman  in  England  to  repudiate  that  ideal,  whether  he  be  Socialist, 
Individualist,  Liberal,  Free  Fooder,  Tariff  Reformer,  or  Home  Ruler. 

The  ideal  is,  not  that  the  greatest  among  you  shall  be  servants  of  all  the  rest 
that  whenever  one  of  us  discovers  a  means  ol  increasing  wealth  and  happiness, 
should  be  taken  to  restrict  the  increase  to  the  discoverer  alone,  leaving  the  rest 
community  as  poor  as  if  the  discovery  had  never  been  made.  If  IVlr.  Mallock  doe* 
not  mean  this,  he  means  nothing.  If  he  does  mean  it,  what  does  his  University  say 
to  him  ?  What  does  the  Church  say  to  him  ?  What  does  every  officer  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  say  to  him  ?  What  does  every  Civil  servant  say  to  him,  every  states- 
man, every  member  of  the  humblest  local  authority,  every  professional  man,  every 
country  gentleman,  every  man  of  honor,  gentle  or  simple,  who  asks  no  more  than 
a  sufficient  and  dignified  subsistence  in  return  for  the  best  servige  he  is  capable  of 
giving  to  his  country  and  to  the  world  ?  This  is  not  a  question  of  the  difference 
between  the  Socialist  and  the  anti-Socialist :  it  is  a  question  of  the  difiference  between 
the  gentleman  and  the  cad.  Lord  Lansdowne  is  not  a  Socialist,  and  Lord  Charlesj 
Beresford  is  not  a  Socialist ;  but  Lord  Lansdowne  has  not  asked  for  the  hundreds 
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millions  he  saved  Europe  by  making  our  treaty  with  Japan ,  and  Lord  Charles  BerM- 
ford,  if  the  German  fleet  attacked  ours,  would  not  refuse  to  conduct  our  naval  defence 
unless  the  country  were  to  be  given  to  him  as  prize  money  when  he  had  saved  it.  It 
is  true  that  we  have  tradesmen — some  of  them  in  business  on  a  very  large  scale  both 
here  and  in  America — impudent  enough  and  base  enough  to  demand  foi  themselves 
every  farthing  that  their  business  ability  adds  to  the  wealth  of  theii  country.  If  these 
canaille  were  surgeons  with  a  monopoly  of  a  capital  operation,  they  would  refuse  to 
save  a  patient's  life  until  they  had  extorted  his  entire  fortune  as  a  fee  If  they  were 
judges,  they  would  sneer  at  a  judge's  modest  ;^5,ooo  a  year,  and  demand  the  total 
insurance  value  of  the  protection  they  afforded  to  society.  If  they  were  lifeboat  cox 
swains  or  firemen,  they  would  bargain  for  the  kit  of  a  drowning  sailor  or  the  nighty  of 
a  child  in  a  burning  house  before  they  would  throw  a  lifebuoy  or  mount  a  ladder. 
They  are  justly  despised  by  men  of  Mr.  Mallock's  profession  and  education ;  and 
when  Mr.  Mallock  challenges  the  right  of  our  workmen  to  a  share  in  the  increased 
product  of  industry  by  asking  whether  their  labor  "has  become  more  productive  in 
respect  of  the  laborer's  own  exclusive  operations,"  he  not  only  lays  himself  open  to 
the  obvious  counter-question  as  to  whether  the  "exclusive  operations  "  of  our  em- 
ployers could  produce  anything  more  than  the  exclusive  operations  of  our  laborers, 
but,  what  is  far  more  serious,  he  seems  to  be  lending  the  credit  of  his  reputation,  his 
education,  and  the  high  social  and  intellectual  prestige  of  his  class  to  the  most  aban- 
doned sort  of  blackguardism  that  is  still  outside  the  criminal  law. 

It  is  fortunate  for  us  that  few  of  our  tradesmen  are  so  vile  or  so  silly  as  the  com- 
mercial theory  by  which  theorists  attempt  to  justify  them.  The  man  who  has  "made" 
;^20,ooo  a  year  for  himself  knows  very  well  that  his  success  does  not  afford  the 
smallest  presumption  that  his  services  have  been  more  important  than  those  of  a 
police-constable  with  24s.  a  week.  He  does  not  dream  of  posing  as  the  superior  of  the 
captain  of  a  battleship  with  a  modest  income  of  three  figures.  Mr.  Carnegie  "divides 
up  "  his  surplus  millions,  and  makes  wildly  Socialistic  prop>osals,  never  for  a  moment 
suggesting  that  he  is  50  times  as  clever  as  Mr.  Mallock  because  he  is  50  times  as  rich. 
I  am  not  supposed  to  be  an  exceptionally  modest  man  ;  but  I  did  not  advance  the  fact 
that  I  have  made  more  money  by  a  single  play  than  Shakespear  did  by  all  his  plays 
put  together  as  a  simple  proof  that  I  am  enormously  superior  to  Shakespear  as  a  play- 
wright. Our  millionaires  unload — awkwardly  and  unwisely  sometimes,  it  is  true,  but 
stiil  they  unload — and  do  not  talk  nonsense  about  being  650  times  as  clever  or  as 
sober  or  as  industrious  as  a  dock-laborer  because  they  have  650  times  his  income. 
The  man  who  pretends  that  the  distribution  of  income  in  this  country  reflects  the  dis- 
tribution of  ability  or  character  is  an  ignoramus.  The  man  who  says  that  it  could  by 
any  possible  political  device  be  made  to  do  so  is  an  unpractical  visionary.  But  the 
man  who  says  that  it  ought  to  do  so  is  something  worse  than  an  ignoramus  and  more 
disastrous  than  a  visionary :  he  is,  in  the  profoundest  Scriptural  sense  of  the  word,  a 
fool. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  confess  that  nothing  is  so  terrifying  to  the  Socialist  to-day 
as  the  folly  of  his  opponents  ?  There  is  nothing  to  keep  the  inevitable  advance  steady, 
to  force  the  rank  and  file  to  keep  their  best  men  forward.  A  paper  called  The  Anti- 
Socialist  is  brought  out  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets.  I  open  it,  and  find  vers  de  sociiti 
and  a  caricature  of  myself  by  a  French  artist,  who  depicts  me  in  a  French  frock-coat, 
a  Grand  Old  Man  collar,  and  the  countenance  of  Henri  Rochcfort.  A  Belgian 
navvy  is  labelled  "  Ramsay  Macdonald "  :  an  American  knockabout  from  the  cafi 
chantant  is  carefully  marked  "  Keir  Hardie."  Is  it  worth  while  to  spend  so  much 
money  to  provide  our  Socialist  debaters  with  footballs  ?  If  the  Socialists  did  not 
know  the  difficulties  of  Socialism  better  than  their  opponents,  and  were  not  therefore 
far  sterner  Tories  than  the  tans'  reformers  and  far  sounder  Liberals  than  the  free- 
traders ;  if  all  decent  men  were  not  nine-tenths  Socialists  to  begin  with,  whether  they 
know  it  or  not ;  if  there  were  any  possibility  of  controversy  as  to  the  fundamental  pro- 
position of  Socialism  that  whoever  does  not  by  the  work  of  his  prime  repay  the  debt 
of  his  nurture  and  education,  support  himself  in  his  working  days,  and  provide  for  his 
retirement,  inflicts  on  society  precisely  the  same  injury  as  a  thief,  then  indeed  the 
prospect  would  be  black  for  civilization.  As  it  is,  I  will  continue  to  back  the  red  flag 
against  the  black  one  ;  and  with  that  I  leave  the  Anti-Socialist  League  to  sweep  up 
the  fragments  of  Mi^  Mallock  and  produce  their  next  champion. 

Yours  truly, 

Feb.  3.  G.  BERNARD  SHAW. 


Mr.  Mallock  made  two  replies  to  this  letter.  The  first  was  sent 
to  The  Times,  the  readers  of  which  had  had  my  letter  before  them. 
It  is  practically  a  surrender  without  a  blow.  The  second  was  sent 
to  the  other  daily  papers,  the  readers  of  which  had  not  seen  my 
letter.     It  is  an  attempt  to  retreat  in  fighting  order. 

The  Times  letter  is  as  follows. 

MR.  BERNARD  SHAW  ON  MR.  MALLOCK. 

TO  THK  EDITOR  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Sir, — If  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  cares  to  look  into  the  pages  of  my  "  Critical  Exam- 
mation  of  Socialism,"  he  will  find  the  opinion  or  '*  ideal "  which  he  attributes  to  me 
ttated  with  the  most  minute  precision  and  emphatically  repudiated.  So  far  as  I 
myself  am  concerned,  his  long  letter  is  absolutely  without  relevance. 

I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

February  5.  W.  H.  MALLOCK. 

The  letter  to  the  other  papers  ran  thus  : 

MR.   MALLOCK   AND   G.   B.  SHAW. 

TO  THE   EDITOR  OF  THE  MORNING  ADVERTISER. 

Sir, — Mr.  Shaw,  although  in  his  letter  to  the  press,  published  this  mominj;,  he 
diverges  into  a  variety  of  details,  says  that  his  main  object  is  to  criticise  an  opinion,  or 
an  "  ideal  "  which  he  imputes  to  myself.  The  ideal  translates  itself  into  the  doctrine 
that  whatever  increment  of  wealth  is  produced  by  ability  as  distinct  from  labor  ought 
to  be  entirely  appropriated  by  the  gifted  individual  producing  it,  and  that  nobody 
else  should  receive  from  it  any  benefit.  I  have  no  right  to  demand  that  Mr.  Shaw 
■hould  read  my  writings,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  demand  that  he  should  read  them 
before  he  attempts  to  criticise  my  opinions  or  "ideals."  If  he  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  read  my  '*  Critical  Examination  of  Socialism,"  he  would  have  found  that  the  par- 
ticular ideal  or  opinion  which  he  imputes  to  me  is  described  in  that  book  with  the 
utmost  precision,  but  is  described  only  that  it  may  be  in  precise  terms  repudiated. 

On  page  202  he  will  find  the  allowing  passages  : — "  If,  therefore,  the  claimi  of 
labor  are  based  on,  and  limited  to,  the  amount  of  wealth  which  is  produced  by  labor 
itself  .  .  .  what  labor  would  receive  would  be  far  less,  not  more,  than  what  it  receives 
to-day.  ...  Is  it,  then,  here  contended,  many  readers  will  ask,  that  if  matters  are 
determined  by  ideal  justice,  or  anything  like  practical  wisdom,  the  remuneration  of 
labor  in  general  ought  henceforth  to  be  lessened,  or,  at  all  events,  precluded  from  any 

Eossibility  of  increase  ?  ...  If  anyone  thinks  that  such  is  the  conclusion  which  is 
ere  suggested,  let  him  suspend  his  opinion  until  we  return  to  it,  as  we  shall  do,  and 
deal  with  it  in  a  more  comprehensive  way."  This  question  is  taken  up  again,  page 
283,  as  follows  : — "  Is  it,  then,  the  reader  will  ask,  the  object  of  the  present  volume  to 
suggest  that  the  true  course  of  social  reform  in  the  future  .  .  .  would  be  to  bind 
down  the  majority  to  the  little  maximum  they  could  produce  by  their  own  unaided 
efforts  ?  The  object  of  this  volume  is  the  precise  opposite.  It  is  not  to  suggest  that 
they  should  possess  no  more  than  they  produce.  It  is  to  place  their  claim  to  a 
surplus  not  produced  by  themselves  on  a  true  instead  of  a  fantastic  basis."  Mr.  Shaw 
may  be  left  to  read  what  follows  if  he  pleases. 

With  regard  to  two  other  definite  points,  he  touches  farther  on  what  he  calls  my 
opinions,  or  my  *'  rustic  ignorance  "  of  economics.  One  of  these  relates  to  the  "  rent 
of  ability."  If  he  turns  to  pages  191-193  of  my  "  Critical  Examination  of  Socialism," 
he  will  find  this  question  discussed  with  great  minuteness,  the  truth  contained  in  the 
doctrine  held  by  himself  and  other  Socialists  admitted  and  endorsed,  and  an  element 
in  the  problem,  which  is  yet  more  important,  but  to  which  they  are  entirely  blind» 
specified.  With  regard  to  what  Mr.  Shaw  says  about  conflagrations  and  "  babies' 
nighties,"  he  will  find  this  precise  point  anticipated  and  dealt  with  on  page  12a, 
"  Critical  Examination."  I  have,  let  me  repeat,  no  right  to  claim  that  Mr.  Shaw 
should  read  a  line  of  anything  I  have  written  ;  but  if  in  attempting  to  criticise  the 
opinions  and  "  ideals  "  of  a  writer,  he  imputes  to  him  an  ignorance  or  neglect  of 
problems,  ^./.,  the  rent  of  ability,  which  he  has  discussed  far  more  minutely  than  bat 


Mr.  Shaw  himself,  and  attributes  to  him  opinions  which  he  has  elaborately  repu- 
diated, Mr.  Shaw  will  have  hardly  added  to  his  reputation  as  a  critic  either  of 
economic  theory  or  of  anything  else.  Mr.  Shaw  writes  about  myself  very  much  as  a 
man  would  write  who  mistook  the  Book  of  Genesis  for  the  Koran. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  etc., 
February  5,  1909.  W.  H.  MALLOCK. 

I  am  usually  willing  "  to  build  a  bridge  of  silver  for  a  flying  foe," 
but  in  this  case  I  cannot  let  Mr.  Mallock  ofif  without  pursuing  him 
to  utter  extinction.  The  book  to  which  Mr.  Mallock  refers  as  shew- 
ing that  he  has  dealt  with  my  argument  does  nothing  of  the  kind  : 
it  reaffirms  his  error  as  strongly  as  he  knows  how  to  do  it.  Even  if 
it  contained  a  recantation,  I  should  still  have  to  deal  with  his 
unprovoked  attack  on  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  and  with  his  "  Short 
Epitome  of  Eight  Lectures  on  the  Principal  Fallacies  of  Socialism," 
in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Socialist  "  promise  of  distributing  among 
the  great  mass  of  the  population  that  portion  of  the  annual  income 
which  is  at  present  in  the  hands  of  an  exceptionally  able  minority  ^"^ 

But  the  Critical  Examination  of  Socialism  contains  no  recant- 
ation. What  it  does  contain  is  a  statement  that  though  everything 
that  men  enjoy  over  and  above  what  a  savage  can  wring  from 
nature  with  his  unaided  hands  is  due  to  the  exceptional  ability  of 
the  few  (represented,  Mr.  Mallock  implies,  by  our  rich  class  to-day) 
yet  it  is  not  expedient  to  strip  them  of  everything  they  possess 
above  that  level,  as  otherwise  they  would  have  no  interest  in  civil- 
ization, and  would  revolt.  Therefore  Mr.  Mallock  promises  to 
shew,  in  a  future  book,  how  society  can  be  arranged  so  as  to  give  us 
all  just  enough  to  bribe  us  to  allow  the  rich  to  remain  in  undis- 
turbed enjoyment  of  their  present  position.  If  anyone  doubts  the 
fairness  of  this  description  of  Mr.  Mallock's  last  chapter,  the  book  is 
easily  accessible  in  the  excellent  cheap  edition  published  by  John 
Murray  in  November,  1908.  In  spite  of  the  extravagance  of  the 
fundamental  proposition  of  the  book,  which  is  that  what  a  man 
produces  is  "  that  amount  of  wealth  which  would  not  have  been 
produced  at  all  had  his  efforts  not  been  made  "  (pp.  206-7),  thereby 
making  every  necessary  laborer  the  producer  of  the  entire  wealth  of 
the  world,  it  is  well  worth  reading,  because  it  happens  that  any 
prejudice  that  may  still  linger  against  Socialism  is  almost  wholly 
based  on  such  childish  ignorance  of  existing  social  conditions, 
and  defended  by  such  absurd  arguments,  that  Mr.  Mallock  is  forced 
by  his  sense  of  intellectual  honor  to  begin  by  making  a  clean 
sweep  of  the  blunders  of  his  own  supporters.  In  doing  so,  he 
knocks  the  bottom  out  of  Unsocialism  as  effectively  as  in  his 
religious  polemics  he  has  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  the  vulgar 
sectarianism  that  passes  for  religion  in  this  country.  His  object  is 
to  clear  the  ground  for  his  own  peculiar  Individualism  and  Cathol- 
icism ;  but  he  has  cleared  it  equally  for  the  Fabian  Society,  which 
has  the  same  interest  as  Mr.  Mallock  in  dispelling  ignorance  and 
confusion  of  thought.  Besides,  it  is  as  well  that  the  world  should 
know  that  just  as  it  seems  clear  to  many  laborers  that  the  men  who 
walk  about  in  frock  coats  and  tall  hats,  talking  and  writing  letters, 


are  not  workers  at  all,  and  produce  nothing,  so  these  very  frock- 
coated  men  believe,  like  Mr.  Mallock,  that  the  hired  laborer  is  a 
brainless  machine  that  owes  the  very  fuel  and  grease  that  keep  it 
working  to  the  intelligence  of  the  class  that  exploits  it. 

However,  I  need  not  argue  the  case  with  Mr.  Mallock  now.  It 
happens  that  in  1894  a  wave  of  discussion  of  Socialism  was  passing 
over  the  press.  Mr.  Mallock  was  then  already  ventilating  his 
theory  that  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  this  country  into  big 
fortunes  for  the  few  and  pittances  for  the  many,  corresponds  to  the 
natural  division  of  the  British  race  into  a  handful  of  geniuses  and 
many  millions  of  mediocrities.  His  diagrams  are  still  extant  to 
shew  the  lengths  to  which  he  went.  Mr.  Frank  Harris  was  then 
editing  The  Fortnightly  Review.  He  asked  me  could  I  answer  Mr. 
Mallock.  I  replied  boyishly  that  any  Socialist  over  the  age  of  six 
could  knock  Mr.  Mallock  into  a  cocked  hat.  He  invited  me  to  try 
my  hand  ;  and  the  result  was  the  following  essay,  which  appeared  in 
the  Review  in  April,  1894.  I  emphasize  the  date  to  shew  that  Mr, 
Mallock  has  had  plenty  of  time  to  consider  my  case  and  answer  it. 
When  he  put  forth  his  Critical  Examination  of  Socialism  and 
accused  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  of  illiterate  ignorance,  he  forgot  that  his 
own  Unsocialism  had  been  critically  examined,  and  that  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie  had  all  the  classic  economists,  from  Adam  Smith  to  Cairnes, 
at  his  back.  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  is,  in  fact,  on  this  subject,  demon- 
strably a  better  read  and  better  informed  authority  than  Mr. 
Mallock. 

I  reprint  my  arguments  as  they  appeared  in  1894.  During 
the  fifteen  years  since.  Oblivion  has  made  a  few  topical  allusions 
unintelligible,  and  Death  has  changed  some  present  tenses  into  past 
ones.  I  have  dealt  with  these  by  a  few  inessential  alterations,  and 
omitted  some  chaff  and  some  literary  digressions ;  but  the  case 
against  Mr.  Mallock  stands  as  it  did. 


Socialism  and  Superior  Brains. 


Mr.  Mallock's  general  proposition  is,  that  exceptional  personal 
ability  is  the  main  factor  in  the  production  of  wealth,  and  that  the 
Fabian  essayists,  by  failing  to  grasp  this,  have  greatly  exaggerated 
the  efficiency  of  mere  labor  in  the  production  of  wealth.  Let  me 
see  whether  the  irrepressible  smile  which  this  accusation  has  pro- 
duced upon  the  countenances  of  the  essayists  can  be  transferred  to 
those  of  the  public,  and  finally  to  that  of  Mr.  Mallock  himself. 

First,  it  is  clear  that  such  huge  populations  as  ours  really  do  owe 
their,  very  existence  to  what  Mr.  Mallock  defines  as  Ability,  and  not 
to  what  he  defines  as  Labor.  The  whole  advantage  of  a  Trans- 
atlantic steamship  over  a  man  paddling  on  a  tree-trunk,  of  a  Great 
Northern  express  over  a  pilgrim's  staff,  of  a  Nasmyth  steam  hammer 
over  the  lump  of  stone  which  St.  Jerome  uses  to  beat  his  breast  in 
the  pictures  of  the  Old  Masters,  or  of  a  power-loom  over  the  plaiting 
power  of  the  fingers :  all  this  is  the  product,  not  of  Labor,  but  of 
Ability.  Give  Labor  its  due,  says  Mr.  Mallock  ;  and  it  will  receive 
only  what  it  could  produce  if  Ability  had  never  existed.  Now  this 
would  clearly  be  much  less  than  enough  to  support  even  a  fragment 
of  our  present  population.  Therefore,  since  Labor  gets  enough  at 
present  to  keep  it  half  alive  or  so,  it  must  get  more  than  its  due 
(Mr.  Mallock  calculates  forty  per  cent,  more,  though  surely  several 
thousand  per  cent,  would  be  nearer  the  mark) ;  and  the  excess  is  a 
clear  tribute  levied  upon  Ability  for  the  benefit  of  Labor.  I  take  it 
that  this  is  an  inexpugnable  proposition.  Far  from  repudiating  it, 
as  Mr.  Mallock  would  seem  to  expect,  I  embrace  it  in  the  spirit  in 
which  Mrs.  Gamp  asked  Mrs.  Prig,  "Who  deniges  of  it,  Betsy?" 
What  on  earth  use  would  Ability  be  to  us  if  it  did  not  lighten  our 
toil  and  increase  our  gain  ?  We  support  and  encourage  Ability  in 
order  that  we  may  get  as  much  as  possible  out  of  it,  not  in  order 
that  it  may  get  as  much  as  possible  out  of  us.  Mr.  Mallock  seems  to 
regard  this  as  dishonest.  Possibly  it  is  ;  but  it  is  the  sole  safeguard 
for  the  existence  of  men  of  Ability.  Give  them  and  their  heirs  the 
entire  product  of  their  ability,  so  that  they  shall  be  enormously  rich 
whilst  the  rest  of  us  remain  just  as  poor  as  if  they  had  never  existed ; 
and  it  will  become  a  public  duty  to  kill  them,  since  nobody  but 
themselves  will  be  any  the  worse,  and  we  shall  be  much  the  better 
for  having  no  further  provocation  to  the  sin  of  envy. 

The  Able  Inventor. 

This  does  not  seem  to  have  struck  Mr.  Mallock  until  the  first 
appearance  of  this  article  in  1894.  He  had  been  preoccupied  by  the 
danger  of  the  opposite  extreme— that  of  grabbing  the  entire  pro- 
duct of  exceptional  ability,  and  «-hus  depriving  it  of  its  commercial 


incentive  to  action.  Fortunately,  society  is  not  bound  to  go  to 
either  extreme  :  its  business  from  the  commercial  point  of  view  is 
to  get  the  use  of  ability  as  cheaply  as  it  can  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community,  giving  the  able  man  just  enough  advantage  to  keep  his 
ability  active  and  efficient,  if  it  should  really  turn  out  that  able  men 
will  act  stupidly  unless  they  are  given  extra  pay.  From  the  Un- 
socialist  point  of  view  this  is  simply  saying  that  it  is  the  business  of 
society  to  find  out  exactly  how  far  it  can  rob  the  able  man  of  the 
product  of  his  abihty  without  injuring  itself,  which  is  precisely  true 
(from  that  point  of  view),  though  whether  it  is  a  reduction  of 
Socialism  to  dishonesty  or  of  Unsocialism  to  absurdity  may  be  left 
an  open  question.  Happily  we  need  not  dwell  on  the  moral 
question,  since  we  have  long  ago  adopted  the  Socialist  point  of  view 
in  every  case  in  which  the  working  of  our  industrial  system  admits 
of  it.  Take  Mr.  Mallock's  pet  example,  the  inventor.  His  ability 
produces  untold  millions.  Machine  after  machine  is  invented  of 
which  we  are  told  that  it  has  multipHed  the  productivity  of  labor 
twice,  ten  times,  two  hundred  times,  fourteen  thousand  times,  and 
so  on  beyond  the  bounds  of  belief;  and  processes  are  devised  by 
which  metals  are  so  strengthened  that  the  formerly  impossible  is 
now  possible,  the  gain  being  consequently  incalculable.  What  do 
we  do  with  the  public  benefactors  who  shew  us  how  to  perform 
these  marvels  ?  Do  we  allow  them  and  their  remotest  posterity  to 
wallow  in  the  full  product  of  their  ability,  and  so  lose  all  incentive 
to  further  exertion  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  We  announce  to  them  our 
intention  of  making  their  invention  public  property  in  fourteen 
years  time,  during  which,  provided  they  pay  us  certain  fees  for  the 
privilege,  we  allow  them  by  patent  such  a  power  of  veto  on  the  use 
of  the  invention  as  enables  them  to  secure  during  that  period  a 
share — and  only  a  share — of  its  product.  If  at  the  end  of  the  four- 
teen years  they  can  prove  to  us  that  their  invention  has  made  its 
way  so  slowly  that  they  have  not  been  reasonably  repaid  for  their 
actual  expenditure  in  time  and  money,  we  may  perhaps  extend 
their  privilege  for  a  further  short  period.  But  after  that  comes 
naked  Socialistic  expropriation,  making  the  use  of  the  invention  free 
to  the  stupid  and  the  clever  alike. 

The  Able  Author. 

To  vary  the  illustration,  let  us  take  the  case  of  Mr.  Mallock  him- 
self. For  aught  we  know,  Mr.  Mallock's  novels  may  outlive  Don 
Quixote  and  Tom  Jones  ;  and  his  economic  essays  may  stand  as 
long  as  Aristotle's.  The  difference  in  value  between  a  page  of  one 
of  his  works  atid  the  advertisement  sheet  of  a  daily  newspaper  is 
wholly  due  to  his  ability,  ability  of  an  order  which  it  is  admittedly 
the  highest  duty  of  statesmanship  to  encourage  to  the  utmost.  Yet 
how  socialistically  we  treat  Mr.  Mallock  !  We  reward  his  exertions 
by  an  offer  to  lend  him  his  own  books  for  forty-two  years,  after 
which  the  dullest  bookseller  in  the  land  will  be  free  to  send  his 
works  to  the  printer  and  sell  them  without  paying  a  farthing  to 
the  author's  heirs.    And  nobody  suggests,  as  far  as  I  know,  that 
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if  we  were  to  extend  the  duration  of  patents  and  copyrights  to 
a  million  years,  we  should  get  one  book  or  one  invention  the  more 
by  it. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  on  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Mallock's  copy- 
rights the  cheap  bookseller  of  the  period  were  to  make  ;^io,ooo  by 
getting  out  a  cheap  edition  of  The  New  Republic,  and  were  to 
call  his  gains  the  product  of  literary  genius.  The  statement  would  be 
quite  accurate  ;  but  if  he  were  to  go  on  to  claim  any  special  sacred- 
ness  (say  from  taxation)  for  his  ;^  10,000  on  that  account,  he  would 
be  promptly  met  by  the  question,  W/tose  literary  genius  ?  And  when 
he  replied,  as  he  would  have  to,  "Well,  William  Hurrell  Mallock's 
genius,"  his  fellow  citizens  would  certainly  inform  him  that  they 
were  not,  if  they  could  help  it,  going  to  privilege  him  because  some- 
body else  was  a  great  writer.  Now  I  will  not  say  that  any  railway 
shareholder  to-day  is  so  absurd  as  to  plume  himself  on  the  fact  that 
his  dividends  are  the  product  of  inventive  genius,  leaving  it  to  be 
inferred  that  the  genius  is  his  own  and  not  George  Stephenson's  ; 
but  passage  after  passage  in  Mr.  Mallock's  anti-Socialist  writings 
either  means  that  a  railway  dividend  is  the  reward  of  the  ability 
which  invented  the  locomotive  steam-engine  or  else  means  nothing 
at  all.  The  obvious  fact  that  the  interest  on  railway  stock  in  this 
country  is  paid  mostly  to  people  who  could  not  invent  a  wheel- 
barrow, much  less  a  locomotive,  he  treats  as  an  ingenious  Fabian 
paradox.  And  a  cool  assumption  that  every  child,  every  woman  of 
fashion,  every  man  about  town,  every  commonplace  lady  or  gentle- 
man who  holds  shares  in  an  electric  lighting  company,  or  a  telephone 
company,  or  a  Transatlantic  steamship  company,  is  a  Wheatstone,  a 
Bell,  an  Edison,  a  Bessemer,  a  Watt,  or  a  Stephenson,  he  gravely 
reasons  upon,  and  takes  as  a  basis  for  elaborate  statistical  calculations 
and  startling  diagrams,  as  if  it  were  sober  sense  instead  of  the  most 
laughably  extravagant  bluff  that  has  ever  been  attempted,  even  in  a 
controversy  on  Socialism.  I  am  convinced  that  Mr.  Mallock  himself, 
now  that  I  have  placed  his  argument  naked  before  him,  will  throw 
himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  town,  and  ask  whether  it  is  likely  that 
so  clever  a  man  as  he  could  have  meant  anything  so  outrageous. 
But  there  are  his  figures,  graphic  and  arithmetical,  to  shew  that  he 
I  meant  that  interest  on  capital  is  the  price  of  exceptional  ability,  and 
that  profits  include  payment  for  every  human  invention,  from  the 
potter's  wheel  to  the  marine  steam-engine.  Let  me  not  here  seem 
to  disparage  his  common  sense  offensively.  I  cannot  seriously  be- 
lieve that  if  some  relative  were  to  leave  him  a  million  of  money,  he 
would  say  to  his  stockbroker,  "I  am  not  satisfied  with  being  a  well- 
known  author  :  I  wish  to  be  a  great  engineer  too ;  so  buy  me  some 
Manchester  Ship  Canal  stock.  I  also  yearn  for  fame  as  an  aviator : 
get  me  instantly  a  few  shares  in  the  company  which  manufactured 
Monsieur  Bleriot's  aeroplane.  As  I  wish  to  secure  immortality  as  a 
great  sculptor,  I  shall  call  a  great  statue  into  existence  by  my 
capital :  no  doubt  Monsieur  Rodin  or  some  other  professional 
person  will  put  in  the  mere  manual  labor  for  a  few  thousand 
guineas.     I   have  also,   I   must  confess,   a  curious  longing  to   be 
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remembered  as  a  famous  actress :  I  shall  therefore  build  a  theatre 
and  engage  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Eleonora  Duse,  and  one  or  two  other 
female  proletarians,  who,  without  the  aid  of  capital,  would  be  selling 
oranges  like  Nell  Gwynne."  I  feel  sure  Mr.  Mallock  has  far  too 
much  ability  to  go  on  in  any  such  insane  way  ;  and  I  even  believe 
that  if  a  laborer  were  to  write  articles  claiming  that  labor  was  so 
mighty  that  one  workman  could  with  a  single  stroke  knead  a  mass 
of  metal  as  if  it  were  a  lump  of  dough  or  slice  a  bar  of  steel  like  a 
cucumber,  Mr.  Mallock  would  smash  such  idiotic  pretensions  with 
the  utmost  brilliancy.  Therefore,  as  I  say,  I  am  loth  to  trip  him  up 
for  having  advanced  cognate  pretensions  on  behalf  of  the  share- 
holding class.  I  had  rather  by  far  hold  my  tongue  ;  and  I  would 
have  done  so  if  only  Mr.  Mallock  would  leave  the  Fabians  and 
Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  who  never  injured  him,  unmolested.  Why  cannot 
a  man  write  bad  political  economy  without  coupling  it  with  an 
attack  on  the  Fabian  Society  ?  The  profit  is  naught ;  the  retribu 
tion  sudden,  swift,  and  fearful. 

Ability  at  Supply-and-Demand  Prices. 

The  facts  about  "  rent  of  ability "  are  not  so  simple  as  Mr. 
Mallock  thinks.  To  begin  with,  the  price  of  ability  does  not 
depend  on  merit,  but  on  supply  and  demand.  Plato  was,  on  the 
whole,  a  greater  author  than  Old  Moore,  the  almanack  maker  ;  but 
if  he  were  alive  now  he  would  not  make  so  much  money  by  his 
books.  When  Ibsen  died  he  was  unquestionably  the  greatest 
dramatist  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  but  he  was  very  far  indeed 
from  being  the  richest.  Great  philosophers  and  poets  are  apt  to 
starve  because,  as  their  wares  are  above  the  heads  of  the  public, 
there  is  no  demand  and  therefore  no  price,  although  the  commodity 
offered  is  very  scarce  and  precious.  But  when  the  ability  is  of  a  sort 
everyone  can  appreciate,  or,  above  all,  that  can  make  money  or  cure 
illness,  there  is  no  lack  of  demand.  Sometimes  there  is  no  lack 
supply  either  :  for  instance,  in  a  modern  city  the  policemen,  the 
firemen,  the  sewermen,  are  supposed  to  save  property,  life,  and 
health  wholesale  :  yet  their  ability  is  to  be  had  without  stint  for 
twenty-four  shillings  a  week  or  thereabouts,  because  the  supply  is 
large.  Not  so  the  supply  of  popular  portrait-painters,  novelists, 
dramatists,  consultant  physicians,  special  pleaders,  and  directors  and 
organizers  of  industry.  These  popular  persons  get  large  sums,  not 
because  their  talents  are  more  useful  to  society  than  those  of  the 
policemen,  but  solely  because  they  are  scarcer. 

Imaginary  Ability. 

I  say  popular  persons  rather  than  able  persons  ;  for  the  public 
is  often  a  very  bad  judge  of  ability.  For  example,  there  died 
a  short  time  ago  a  barrister  who  once  acquired  extraordinary 
celebrity  as  an  Old  Bailey  advocate,  especially  in  murder  cases. 
When  he  was  at  his  zenith  I  read  all  his  most  famous  defences,  and 
can  certify  that  he  always  missed  the  strong  point  in  his  client's  case 
and  the  weak  one  in  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  and  was,  in  short, 
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the  most  homicidally  incompetent  impostor  that  ever  bullied  a 
witness  or  made  a  "moving"  but  useless  appeal  to  a  jury.  For- 
tunately for  him  the  murderers  were  too  stupid  to  see  this  :  besides, 
their  imaginations  were  powerfully  impressed  by  the  number  of 
clients  of  his  who  were  hanged.  So  they  always  engaged  him,  and 
added  to  his  fame  by  getting  hanged  themselves  in  due  course.  In 
the  same  way  a  surgeon  will  get  a  reputation  as  the  only  possible 
man  to  consult  in  cancer  cases  simply  because  he  has  cut  off  more 
breasts  than  anyone  else.  The  fact  that  in  all  the  professions  there 
is  one  first  favorite  means  no  more  than  the  fact  that  there  is  only 
one  editor  of  The  Times.  It  is  not  the  man  who  is  singular,  but 
the  position.  The  public  imagination  demands  a  best  man  every- 
where ;  and  if  Nature  does  not  supply  him  the  public  invents  him. 
The  art  of  humbug  is  the  art  of  getting  invented  in  this  way. 
Every  generation  invents  great  men  at  whom  posterity  laughs  when 
some  accident  makes  it  aware  of  them.  Even  in  business,  the 
greatest  reputations  are  sometimes  the  result  of  the  glamor  of  city 
superstition.  I  could  point  to  railway  chairmen  reputed  indispens- 
able, whom  the  shareholders  and  the  travelling  public  might  with 
great  profit  and  comfort  to  themselves  send  to  St.  Helena  with  a 
pension  of  ^^  10,000  a  year.  t 

The  Ability  that  Gives  Value  for  Money. 

But  in  business,  as  a  rule,  a  man  must  make  what  he  gets  and 
something  over  into  the  bargain.  I  have  known  a  man  to  be 
employed  by  a  firm  of  underwriters  to  interview  would-be  insurers. 
His  sole  business  was  to  talk  to  them  and  decide  whether  to  insure 
or  not.  Salary,  ^^4,000  a  year.  This  meant  that  the  loss  of  his 
judgment  would  have  cost  his  employers  more  than  ;^4,ooo  a  year. 
Other  men  have  an  eye  for  contracts  or  what  not,  or  are  born 
captains  of  industry,  in  which  cases  they  go  into  business  on  their 
own  account,  and  make  ten,  twenty,  or  two  hundred  per  cent, 
where  you  or  I  would  lose  five.  Or,  to  turn  back  a  moment  from 
the  giants  to  the  minnows,  take  the  case  of  a  woman  with  a  knack 
of  cutting  out  a  dress.  She  gets  six  guineas  a  week  instead  of 
eighteen  shillings.  Or  she  has  perhaps  a  ladylike  air  and  a  figure 
on  which  a  mantle  looks  well.  For  these  she  can  get  several 
guineas  a  week  merely  by  standing  in  a  show-room  letting  mantles 
be  tried  on  her  before  customers.  All  these  people  are  renters  of 
ability  ;  and  their  ability  is  inseparable  from  them  and  dies  with 
them.  The  excess  of  their  gains  over  those  of  an  ordinary  person 
with  the  same  capital  and  education  is  the  "  rent "  of  their  excep- 
tional "  fertility."  But  observe  :  if  the  able  person  makes  ^^100,000, 
and  leaves  that  to  his  son,  who,  being  but  an  ordinary  gentle- 
man, can  only  get  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  per  cent,  on  it,  that 
revenue  is  pure  interest  on  capital  and  in  no  sense  whatever  rent  of 
ability.  Its  confiscation  would  set  an  idle  man  to  work  instead  of 
depriving  ability  of  its  motive  for  exertion.  When  the  late  Lord 
Goschen  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  confiscated  a  half  per 
cent,  of  the  interest  on  Consols  without  checking  the  exercise  of 
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ability  in  the  least.  Later  on,  when  the  value  of  even  the  reduced 
Consols  was  further  reduced  twenty-five  per  cent,  by  the  South 
African  War,  and  simultaneously  the  Income  Tax  (which  is  pure 
confiscation)  jumped  up  to  a  shilling  in  the  pound,  the  effect  was 
not  to  dull  our  wits  but  to  sharpen  them.  Raise  a  tradesman's  rent 
(a  very  common  form  of  private  confiscation)  and  he  works  harder, 
not  softer. 

Waste  of  Ability  and  Inflation  of  its  Price  by 

The  Idle  Rich. 

Let  us  consider  now  how  far  exceptional  payments  depend  really 
on  the  ability  of  the  earner,  and  how  far  on  the  social  conditions 
under  which  they  occur.  To  begin  with  a  striking  instance.  A 
famous  painter  charges,  and  gets,  2,000  guineas  for  painting  a 
portrait.  Such  a  price  is  rendered  possible  solely  by  the  existence  of 
a  class  of  patrons  so  rich  that  the  payment  of  2,000  guineas  inflicts 
less  privation  on  them  than  the  payment  of  sixpence  to  an  itinerant 
photographer  on  Hampstead  Heath  inflicts  on  a  courting  coster- 
monger.  These  portraits  are  as  often  as  not  portraits  of  persons  of 
average  or  inferior  ability.  If  such  persons  had  to  earn  the  price  of 
their  portraits  by  their  own  labor,  they  would  not  pay  two  guineas, 
much  less  2,000,  for  a  portrait.  On  the  other  hand,  the  painter 
demands  2,000  guineas  solely  because  he  finds  that  he  can  get  it,  not 
in  the  least  because  his  genius  refuses  to  operate  under  a  weaker 
stimulus.  He  will  paint  as  good  a  portrait  for  £^0  as  for  ^2,000 
if  ^50  is  the  top  of  his  market  :  greater  painting  than  any  yet  pro- 
duced in  Melbury  Road  or  Fitzjohn's  Avenue  has  been  worse  paid 
than  that.  The  fashionable  physician,  the  surgeon  pre-eminently 
skilled  in  some  dangerous  operation,  the  Parliamentary  barrister,  all 
owe  the  excess  of  their  incomes  over  that  of,  say,  a  cabinet  minister, 
to  the  competition  among  enormously  rich  people  or  huge  com- 
panies for  their  services.  In  order  to  state  the  case  in  the  most 
foolish  possible  way,  let  me  put  it  that  modern  Capitalism  has 
created  thousands  of  guineas'  worth  of  professional  ability  where 
only  tens  and  hundreds  existed  before.  All  that  this  means  is  that 
it  has  raised  the  price  of  certain  sorts  of  ability  twenty-fold  without 
at  all  improving  their  quality.  And  in  enabling  idle  rich  people  to 
buy  up  the  best  of  this  ability,  it  has  greatly  wasted  and  nullified  it. 
The  eminent  painter  paints  unmemorable  people  ;  the  fashionable 
physician  preserves  the  lives  of  useless  people  ;  the  Parliamentary 
barrister  would  be  more  useful  to  society  as  an  upper  division  clerk 
in  the  legal  branch  of  some  public  department.  Generally  speak- 
ing, it  may  be  said  that  our  capitalists  pay  men  of  ability  very 
highly  to  devote  their  ability  to  the  service  of  Capitalism  ;  and  the 
moment  society  begins  to  outgrow  the  capitalistic  system,  it  is  no 
longer  permissible  to  assume  that  ability  devoted  to  the  service  ofy 
Capitalism  is  serviceable  to  society,  or,  indeed,  that  ability  whicU 
can  only  flourish  in  that  way  is,  from  the  social  point  of  view,  ability 
at  all. 


Artificial  Rent  of  Ability. 

One  result  of  that  social  inequality  which  Capitalism  produces, 
and  which  Mr.  Mallock  admires  as  innocently  as  Pendennis  admired 
Miss  Fotheringay,  is  to  produce  an  enormous  artificial  rent  of 
ability.  Just  as  high  farming  increases  the  yield  of  an  acre  of  land, 
so  education  may  increase  the  yield  of  a  man.  But  high  farming 
cannot  increase  the  natural  rent  of  an  acre,  since  all  the  other  acres 
can  be  high-farmed  too  ;  so  that  the  difference  between  the  worst 
acre  and  the  best  (otherwise  the  *'  economic  rent ")  can  be  reduced 
finally  by  equality  of  cultivation  until  it  is  no  longer  greater  than 
the  natural  difference  in  fertility.  Just  so,  by  educating  everybody, 
the  social  advantage  which  the  educated  man  now  has  over  the 
uneducated  one  can  be  destroyed,  as  it  has  been  in  the  upper  classes 
to-day.  Again,  enormous  salaries  are  now  paid  to  men  because 
they  add  to  ordinary  business  qualifications  the  habits  and  ''  manners 
and  tone"  of  people  who  have  unearned  incomes  of  ;^io,ooo  a  year 
and  upward.  By  doing  away  with  such  incomes  of  idleness,  society 
could  make  such  habits  impossible,  and  such  manners  and  tone 
ridiculous.  If  Mr.  Mallock  will  only  consider  that  at  present  the 
mass  of  our  population  is  so  poor  that  any  presentable  sort  of 
literateness  or  social  amenity,  down  even  to  personal  cleanliness  and 
a  reasonable  reticence  in  the  matter  of  expectoration,  has  a  distinct 
scarcity  value,  he  may  gain  some  faint  suspicion  of  how  much  of 
that  ;^490,ooo,ooo  a  year  which  we  pay  in  profits  and  salaries 
represents  rent,  not  of  natural  ability,  but  of  social  opportunity. 

Artificial  Ability. 
There  is  another  sort  of  artificial  superiority  which  also  returns 
an  artificial  rent :  the  superiority  of  pure  status.  What  are  called 
"  superiors"  are  just  as  necessary  in  social  organization  as  a  keystone 
is  in  an  arch  ;  but  the  keystone  is  made  of  no  better  material  than 
many  other  parts  of  a  bridge  :  its  importance  is  conferred  on  it  by 
its  position,  not  its  position  by  its  importance.  If  half-a-dozen  men 
are  cast  adrift  in  a  sailing  boat,  they  will  need  a  captain.  It  seems 
simple  enough  for  them  to  choose  the  ablest  man  ;  but  there  may 
easily  be  no  ablest  man.  The  whole  six,  or  four  out  of  the  six,  or 
two  out  of  the  six,  may  be  apparently  equally  fit  for  the  post.  In 
that  case,  the  captain  must  be  elected  by  lot ;  but  the  moment  he 
assumes  his  authority,  that  authority  makes  him  at  once  literally 
the  ablest  man  in  the  boat.  He  has  the  powers  which  the  other 
five  have  given  him  for  their  own  good.  Take  another  instance. 
Napoleon  gained  the  command  of  the  French  army  because  he  was 
the  ablest  general  in  France.  But  suppose  every  individual  in  the 
French  army  had  been  a  Napoleon  also !  None  the  less  a  com- 
mander-in-chief, with  his  whole  hierarchy  of  subalterns,  would  have 
had  to  be  appointed — by  lot  if  you  like — and  here,  again,  from  the 
moment  the  lot  was  cast,  the  particular  Napoleon  who  drew  the 
straw  for  commander-in-chief  would  have  been  the  great,  the  all- 
powerful  Napoleon,  much  more  able  than  the  Napoleons  who  were 
corporals  and  privates.    After    a    year,  the  difference    in  ability 
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between  the  men  who  had  been  doing  nothing  but  sentry  duty, 
under  no  strain  of  responsibility,  and  the  man  who  had  been  com- 
manding the  army  would  have  been  enormous.  As  **  the  defenders 
of  the  system  of  Conservatism  "  well  know,  we  have  for  centuries 
made  able  men  out  of  ordinary  ones  by  allowing  them  to  inherit 
exceptional  power  and  status  ;  and  the  success  of  the  plan  in  the 
phase  of  social  development  to  which  it  was  proper  was  due  to  the 
fact  that,  provided  only  the  favored  man  were  really  an  ordinary 
man,  and  not  a  duffer,  the  extraordinary  power  conferred  on  him 
did  effectually  create  extraordinary  ability  as  compared  with  that 
of  an  agricultural  laborer,  for  example,  of  equal  natural  endowments. 
The  gentleman,  the  lord,  the  king,  all  discharging  social  functions 
of  which  the  laborer  is  incapable,  are  products  as  artificial  as  queen 
bees.  Their  superiority  is  produced  by  giving  them  a  superior 
status,  just  as  the  inferiority  of  the  laborer  is  produced  by  giving 
him  an  inferior  status.  But  the  superior  income  which  is  the 
appanage  of  superior  status  is  not  rent  of  ability.  It  is  a  payment 
made  to  a  man  to  exercise  normal  ability  in  an  abnormal  situation. 
Rent  of  ability  is  what  a  man  gets  by  exercising  abnormal  ability  in 
a  normal  situation. 

How  Little  really  goes  to  Ability. 

If  Mr.  Mallock  will  now  take  his  grand  total  of  the  earnings  of 
Ability,  and  strike  off  from  it,  first,  all  rent  of  land  and  interest  on 
capital ;  then  all  normal  profits  ;  then  all  non-competitive  emolu- 
ments attached  to  a  definite  status  in  the  public  service,  civil  or 
military,  from  royalty  downwards  ;  then  all  payments  for  the 
advantages  of  secondary  or  technical  education  and  social  oppor- 
tunities ;  then  all  fancy  payments  made  to  artists  and  other  profes- 
sional men  by  very  rich  commonplace  people  competing  for  their 
services  ;  and  then  all  exceptional  payments  made  to  men  whose 
pre-eminence  exists  only  in  the  imaginative  ignorance  of  the  public, 
the  remainder  may  with  some  plausibility  stand  as  genuine  rent  of 
natural  ability.  But  in  making  these  calculations,  I  would  warn 
him  against  exaggerating  the  life  incomes  of  the  most  envied  pro- 
fessional men  and  skilled  workers.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  highly 
educated  and  cultivated  men  go  into  that  part  of  Socialism  which 
already  exists,  the  Civil  Service,  and  leave  the  competitive  prizes  of 
the  professions  to  be  scrambled  for  by  persons  who,  as  a  class,  are  by 
no  means  their  superiors.  In  the  Civil  Service  there  is  status  ; 
there  is  pay  from  the  time  you  begin  work  ;  there  are  short  hours 
and  at  least  the  possibility  of  good  health  ;  there  is  security  ;  there 
is  a  pension  ;  and  there  is  early  marriage  without  imprudence  or 
misalliance.  In  the  professions  the  beginners  are  forty  ;  there  is 
no  security  ;  health  is  impossible  without  the  constitution  of  a 
thousand  norses  ;  work  never  ceases  except  during  sleep  and  the 
holidays  which  follow  the  usual  breadown  two  or  three  times  a 
year  ;  shirking  or  taking  things  easily  means  ruin  ;  the  possibilities 
of  failure  are  infinite ;  and  the  unsuccessful  professional  man  is 
wretched,  anxious,  debt-crippled,  and  humbled  beyond  almost  any 
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other  unfortunate  who  has  mistaken  his  vocation.  If  the  income 
which  a  successful  man  makes  between  forty-five  and  sixty-five  be 
spread  over  the  preceding  twenty  years  ;  if  the  severity  of  the 
brain-work  as  compared  with  that  needed  for  any  sort  of  routine  be 
taken  into  account  ;  and  if  a  sufficient  allowance  be  made  for  that 
part  of  the  remuneration  which  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  high 
interest  on  a  frightfully  risky  investment,  I  think  Mr.  Mallock  will 
begin  to  understand  why  the  State  can  even  now  get  into  its  service 
at  moderate  salaries  men  no  less  able  than  the  professions  attract, 
especially  among  those  who  have  had  a  first-rate  education,  but  who 
have  to  begin  to  support  themselves  immediately  their  education  is 
finished. 

The  same  care  should  be  taken  in  estimating  those  high  wages 
for  manual  labor  which  sometimes  make  the  needy  gentleman  envy 
the  boiler-maker  or  the  steel-smelter.  Such  workmen,  if  their 
physique  is  extraordinary,  can  make  £^  a  week  in  the  prime  of  life. 
But  the  prime  of  life  does  not  last  very  long  at  work  that  fetches 
that  price.  It  is  as  well  worth  a  strong  man's  while  to  be  a  police- 
man with  a  sixth  of  such  wages.  Mr.  Mallock  was  once  greatly 
struck  with  the  wages  earned  by  the  coal-hewers  during  the  boom 
of  1872-3 :  he  never  tired  of  telling  us  stories  of  the  dogs  fed  on  beef- 
steaks, of  the  pipes  with  four  bowls,  and  the  rest  of  the  evidence 
that  the  world  is  not  going  to  be  reformed  offhand  by  giving  £^  a 
week  to  men  who  have  never  had  the  chance  of  learning  how  to 
spend  two.  He  might  have  added  that  mortahty  statistics  bring 
out  coal-mining  as  a  healthy  occupation,  the  truth  being  that  when 
a  miner  is  past  his  best  working  period,  he  has  to  fall  back  on  some 
poorer  occupation  above  ground,  so  that  but  few  men  die  coal- 
miners.  From  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  social  scale  nothing  is 
more  misleading  than  to  assume,  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  paid 
competition  wages,  fees,  or  salaries,  that  they  receive  the  top  price 
paid  in  their  profession  or  trade  constantly  throughout  their  whole 
working  life.  Further,  in  estimating  the  value  of  large  salaries  and 
high  fees,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  how  much  of  it  is 
mere  payment  of  the  expenses  involved  by  the  social  position  in 
which  alone  they  can  be  earned.  A  young  man  building  up  a 
fashionable  practice  as  a  doctor  in  London  cannot  save  a  farthing 
out  of  ;^i,ooo  a  year,  though  his  personal  tastes  may  be  so  inex- 
pensive that  in  the  Civil  Service  he  would  save  ^200  a  year  out 
of  a  salary  of  ^4°°  without  the  least  privation.  As  was  pointed 
out,  I  think,  in  Fabian  Essays,  the  servants  in  Dublin  Castle  are 
better  paid  than  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  because  they 
can  live  on  their  wages,  whereas  he  cannot.  Mr.  Mallock  expresses 
the  greatest  scepticism  as  to  the  Fabian  estimate  of  ;^8oo  a  year 
real  salary  as  sufficient  to  attract  men  of  first-rate  ability  and  educa- 
tion at  present.  No  doubt  it  seems  a  trifle  when  one  fixes  one's 
eyes  on  the  men  who  are  making  from  ;^  10,000  to  ^^20,000  a  year 
at  the  professions,  or  on  the  millionaires  of  America.  But  you  have 
only  to  look  in  other  directions  to  find  men  of  at  least  equal  ability 
and  character  to  whom  an  assured  income  of  ;^8oo  a  year  would  be 
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a  fortune.  At  all  events,  the  hard  fact  remains  that  neither  in  our 
civil  nor  military  services  do  we  find  it  necessary  to  pay  salaries 
equal  to  the  income  of  a  leading  financier,  contractor,  physician,  or 
K.C.  As  to  chemists,  biologists,  astronomers,  mathematicians, 
economists,  poets,  and  the  higher  brainworkers  generally,  no  fairly 
prosperous  publican  would  look  at  their  professional  incomes. 

Socialism  the  Paradise  of  the  Able. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Social-Democracy  would,  in  comparison,  be 
the  paradise  of  the  able  man.  Every  step  that  we  make  towards  it 
takes  our  industry  more  and  more  out  of  the  hands  of  brutes  and 
dullards.  The  fellow  who  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
(the  wicked  century,  as  posterity  will  call  it)  could  make  a  fortune 
out  of  cotton  spinning  only  on  condition  that  he  was  allowed  to 
use  up  nine  generations  of  men  mercilessly  in  one  generation,  has 
been  driven  out  of  the  trade  by  that  pioneer  of  Socialism,  the 
factory  inspector.  When  the  working  day  in  England  is  reduced  to 
eight  hours  by  law,  and  the  employment  of  a  human  being  at  less 
than  a  living  wage  is  made  a  felony,  the  incompetents  who  cannot 
make  their  trade  self-supporting  on  these  humane  and  reasonable 
conditions  will  simply  have  to  see  their  business  slip  from  them  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  can.  The  sweater  will  have  to  go  the  way 
of  the  flogging  schoolmaster,  or  the  captain  who  can  only  maintain 
discipline  by  making  his  ship  a  floating  hell.  Society  will  keep 
raising  the  standard  of  popular  welfare  to  which  industrial  manage- 
ment must  be  adjusted,  until  an  employer  will  no  more  be  allowed 
to  kill  people  by  overwork  or  poisonous  processes  than  he  is  now  to 
kill  them  by  sword  or  gun.  And  at  every  step  of  the  process  a 
fringe  of  the  most  selfish  and  stupid  employers  will  be  disqualified 
and  beaten  off"  into  the  ranks  of  the  employed,  their  customers 
going  to  swell  the  business  of  men  with  ability  enough  to  succeed 
under  the  new  conditions.  If  there  be  any  employer  who  will  be 
"  ruined  "  by  having  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  of  his  employees 
from  ten,  twelve,  fourteen,  or  sixteen  to  eight,  or  to  raise  their 
wages  from  four,  twelve,  or  sixteen  shillings  a  week  to  twenty-four 
or  thirty,  then  the  sooner  he  is  *'  ruined  "  the  better  for  the  country, 
which  is  not  benefited  by  allowing  its  population  to  be  degraded 
for  the  benefit  of  duffers.  Mr.  Mallock  is  right  in  supposing  that 
Socialism,  if  it  wants  ability,  will  have  to  pay  for  it,  but  quite 
wrong  in  supposing  that  the  price  will  be  eight-thirteenths  of  the 
national  product. 

The  Highest  Work  also  the  Cheapest. 

I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  an  occupation  so  exceedingly  agree- 
able to  the  men  able  to  do  it  well  as  the  organization  of  industry, 
may  not  at  last  come  to  be  cheaper  in  the  market  than  the  manual 
labor  involved  by  such  disagreeable  and  dangerous  tasks  as  sewer- 
age, foundry  work,  stoking,  certain  kinds  of  mining,  and  so  on. 
Clearly,  if  Mr.  Mallock  or  myself  had  to  choose  between  managing 
an  iron-works  for  ;^25o  a  year  and  puddling  for  ;^500,  we   should 
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jump  at  the  ;^25o.  In  fact,  it  is  already  evident  that  numbers  of 
the  occupations  now  filled  by  the  working  classes  will  eventually 
have  either  to  be  replaced  by  new  processes  or  else  dropped  alto- 
gether, through  the  impossibility  of  finding  men  or  women  willing 
to  submit  to  them.  Nobody  anticipates  any  such  difficulty  with 
regard  to  the  pursuits  of  the  middle  classes.  Already,  in  many 
manufacturing  towns,  it  is  difficult  to  get  even  a  half-witted 
domestic  servant.  The  girls  prefer  the  mill  to  the  kitchen.  But 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  matrons  for  public  institutions. 
How  is  it  that  Mr.  Mallock,  who  has  himself  chosen  a  profession  in 
which,  unaided  by  clerks,  he  has  to  exercise  ten  times  the  ability  of 
a  stockbroker  for  perhaps  a  fifth  of  what  the  stockbroker  would  con- 
sider handsome  remuneration,  seems  never  to  have  considered  the 
very  first  peculiarity  of  exceptional  ability,  namely,  that  unlike  mere 
brute  capacity  for  the  drudgery  of  routine  labor,  it  is  exercised  for 
its  own  sake,  and  makes  its  possessor  the  most  miserable  of  men  if  it 
is  condemned  to  inaction  ?  Why,  bless  my  heart,  how  did  Fabian 
Essays,  which  Mr.  Mallock  admires  so  much,  come  to  be  written  ? 
Solely  because  the  writers  were  able  to  write  them,  and,  having  the 
usual  allowance  of  vanity,  would  not  hide  that  ability  under  a 
bushel,  though  they  knew  beforehand  that  not  one  of  them  would 
ever  touch  a  farthing  of  any  pecuniary  profit  that  might  arise  from 
the  publication.  If  an  ordinance  were  issued  to-morrow  that  every 
man,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  should  have  exactly  equal  pay, 
then  I  could  quite  understand  difficulties  arising  from  every  man 
insisting  on  being  head  of  his  department.  Why  Mr.  Mallock 
should  anticipate  rather  that  all  the  heads  would  insist  on  becoming 
subordinates  is  more  than  I  can  reconcile  with  the  intelligence  for 
which  he  is  famous.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  would  be  no  novelty 
about  the  arrangement.  Equal  pay  for  persons  of  the  most  varied 
attainments  exists  at  present  within  class  limits.  As  to  chiefs 
receiving  less  than  subordinates,  a  naval  captain's  salary  is  smaller 
than  that  of  many  men  in  subordinate  and  relatively  undignified 
commercial  positions. 

The  Economics  of  Fine  Art. 

I  might  go  on  to  make  many  amusing  conjectures  about  the  pro- 
digious fortunes  which  great  artists  will  perhaps  make  under  Social- 
Democracy  by  simply  putting  a  turnstile  at  the  door  of  their  studio 
or  music-room,  and  charging  five  shillings  a  head  for  admission, 
which  would  presumably  be  freely  paid  by  the  cultured  and  pros- 
perous millions  of  that  period.  But  the  economics  of  Art  deserve 
an  essay  all  to  themselves.  The  difference  between  the  baker,  who 
produces  something  that  is  destroyed  by  the  first  consumer,  and 
the  artist,  who  produces  something  that  is  none  the  worse  after 
generations  of  consumers  have  had  their  fill  of  it,  is  full  of  matter 
for  the  economist.  And  yet  none  of  our  professors  have  thought 
of  writing  a  chapter  on  the  Royal  Academy  turnstiles,  which  coin 
shillings  in  defiance  of  all  the  normal  laws  of  production  and  con- 
sumption. 
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Profits  and  Earnings  versus  Rent  and  Interest. 

Mr.  Mallock  has  never  got  away  from  that  unfortunate  economic 
•discovery  of  his  about  the  hundreds  of  millions  annually  paid  as 
rent  and  dividends  being  created  by  the  ability  of  the  recipients. 
During  his  lifetime  he  has  seen  several  thousand  millions  of  it  pro- 
duced by  labor  and  ability,  and  then  handed  over  gratuitously  to 
"  the  man  who  has  only  to  take  a  pair  of  scissors  and  to  clip 
<:oupons,  or  to  write  a  receipt  for  the  tenant  who  pays  him  rent "  (I 
borrow  the  phrase  from  that  excellent  Conservative,  the  late  Prince 
Bismarck).  Large  shares  of  it  pass  daily  under  Mr.  Mallock's  very 
nose  from  adults  to  infants,  from  able  men  to  imbeciles,  from  thrifty 
men  to  wasters,  from  all  sorts  of  persons  who  might  conceivably  be 
producing  something  voluntarily  and  without  compulsion  for  the 
•community  in  return  for  what  it  unconditionally  gives  them,  as 
Ruskin  did,  to  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  make  no  pretence  of  pro- 
ducing anything.  Must  I  again  quote  that  well-worn  passage  from 
the  late  Professor  Cairnes's  Some  Leading  Principles  of  Political 
Economy,  which  formulated  the  conclusions  of  the  orthodox  econ- 
omy on  this  subject,  and  which  has  never  been  challenged  or  contra- 
•dicted  by  any  economist  until  to-day,  when  Mr.  Mallock  dashes  his 
head  against  it  under  the  impression  that  it  is  a  novel  and  dangerous 
heresy  launched  by  a  few  sophistical  Fabians  ?  Here  is  the  passage, 
which  I  quote  with  the  more  satisfaction,  as  nobody  would  tolerate 
such  strong  language  from  me  : — 

That  useful  function,  therefore,  which  some  profound  writers  fancy  they  discover 
in  the  abundant  expenditure  of  the  idle  rich,  turns  out  to  be  a  sheer  illusion.  Political 
economy  furnishes  no  such  palliation  of  unmitigated  selfishness.  Not  that  I  would 
breathe  a  word  against  the  sacredness  of  contracts.  But  I  think  it  important,  on 
moral  no  less  than  on  economic  grounds,  to  insist  upon  this,  that  no  public  benefit  of 
any  kind  arises  from  the  existence  of  an  idle  rich  class.  The  wealth  accumulated  by 
their  ancestors  and  others  on  their  behalf,  where  it  is  employed  as  capital,  no  doubt 
helps  to  sustain  industry ;  but  what  they  consume  in  luxury  and  idleness  is  not 
capital,  and  helps  to  sustain  nothing  but  their  own  unprofitable  lives.  By  all  means 
they  must  have  their  rents  and  interest,  as  it  is  written  in  the  bond;  but  let  them 
take  their  proper  places  as  drones  in  the  hive,  gorging  at  a  feast  to  which  they  have 
contributed  nothing. 

What  is  the  secret  of  the  difference  between  the  views  of  Cairnes 
and  those  of  Mr.  Mallock  ?  Simply  that  Cairnes  knew  the  differ- 
ence between  profits  and  general  earnings  on  the  one  hand,  and 
rent  and  interest  on  the  other  ;  whereas  Mr.  Mallock  has  jumped 
at  the  conclusion  that  because  ability  can  produce  wealth,  and  is 
rare,  and  men^who  are  rich  are  also  rare,  these  rich  and  rare  ones 
must  also  be  the  able  ones  ?  How  else  can  you  account  for  them  ? 
How,  indeed,  if  you  happen  to  be  still  at  the  wrong  side  of  that 
^ons  asinorum  of  political  economy,  the  law  of  rent,  with  all  its  very 
unexpected  social  reactions !  The  Fabian  essayists  have  done  their 
best  to  convince  Mr.  Mallock  that  if  the  Duke  of  Westminster 
makes  500  times  as  much  as  a  landlord  as  Mr.  Mallock  does  as  an 
author,  it  is  not  because  the  Duke  is  500  times  as  clever  as  Mr. 
Mallock.  But  Mr.  Mallock  is  modest,  and  will  have  it  so ;  and  I  will 
■worry  him  no  further  about  it. 
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Government  of  the  Many  by  the  Few. 

Mr.  Mallock  is  much  impressed  by  the  fact  that  throughout 
history,  from  the  shepherd  kings  to  the  nitrate  kings  and  beef  barons^ 
we  find  the  few  governing  the  many,  [f  by  this  he  means  that  the 
few  have  ever  been  able  to  raise  the  many  to  their  own  level,  then 
he  is  blind  to  the  historical  tragedy  of  greatness.  But  it  is  true 
that  such  organization  as  the  many  have  been  capable  of  has  alway* 
been  directed  for  them,  and  in  some  cases  imposed  on  them,  by  the 
few.  And  1  have  no  doubt  that  under  Social -Democracy  the  few 
will  still  organize,  and  that,  too,  without  having  to  consider  at 
every  step  the  vested  interests  of  moneyed  noodledom  in  "the 
system  of  Conservatism."  Well  has  Mr.  Mallock  pointed  out  that 
the  evolution  of  society  produces,  not  anarchy,  but  new  types  of  ruler, 
and,  I  would  ask  him  to  add,  new  forms  of  government.  Once  it 
was  the  first  William  with  his  sword  and  his  barons.  Then  it  was 
the  first  Edward,  with  his  commission  of  quo  warranto^  bending  the 
necks  of  those  barons.  But  yesterday  it  was  the  cotton  king  with 
his  capital  and  his  ogreish  factory  :  to-day  it  is  the  Factory  Code 
bending  the  necks  of  the  ogre  cotton  kings.  To-morrow  it  may  be 
— who  knows  ? — an  able  Labor  Ministry,  backed  up  by  a  bureaucracy 
nursed  on  Fabian  Essays.  But  Mr.  Mallock's  historic  general- 
ization will  hold  good :  the  few  will  still  organize  the  many.  That 
great  joint-stock  company  of  the  future,  the  Social-Democratic  State, 
will  have  its  chairman  and  directors  as  surely  as  its  ships  will  have 
captains.  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  ships  must  have  captains, 
even  when  there  is  an  absolute  level  of  ability  on  board,  just  as  an 
arch  must  have  a  keystone.  I  cast  back  to  that  now  only  for  the 
sake  of  reminding  Mr.  Mallock  that  this  fact  of  the  direction  by  the 
few  of  the  many  which  he  finds  involved  in  all  forms  of  social  organ- 
ization, has  no  necessary  connection  with  any  natural  superiority 
on  the  part  of  the  few.  Indeed,  Mr.  Mallock  will  find  it  impossible 
to  prove  that  the  governing  few  have  ever,  in  any  generally  valid 
sense,  been  the  ablest  men  of  their  time.  James  I.  governed  Shake- 
spear  :  was  he  an  abler  man  ?  Louis  XV.  and  his  mistresses  governed 
Turgot :  was  it  by  their  superiority  in  ability  or  character  ?  Was 
Mr.  Balfour  an  abler  man  than  Mr.  Asquith  until  the  last  general 
election  ?  and  has  Mr.  Asquith  been  the  abler  since  ?  Have  all  the 
men  who  have  governed  Mr.  Mallock  been  abler  than  he  is  ? 

These  questions  are  nonsensical  because,  as  Mr.  Mallock  himself 
has  remarked,  ability  is  not  an  abstract  thing :  it  always  means  ability 
for  some  definite  feat  or  function.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  the 
ablest  man  in  England,  though  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  ablest 
high  jumper,  the  ablest  hammer  thrower,  the  ablest  weight  lifter, 
etc.  When  we  come  to  more  composite  questions,  such  as  the  ablest 
financier,  or  strategist,  or  organizer  of  some  particular  industry,  we 
call  that  man  the  ablest  who  has  most  of  the  qualities  which  happen 
to  be  supremely  important,  under  existing  conditions^  in  finance, 
strategy,  or  the  particular  industry  in  question.  Change  the  condi- 
tions, and  quite  another  set  of  men  will  be  the  ablest.     Every  year 
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gives  us  a  tresh  example  of  the  fact  that  a  man  who  has  succeeded 
conspicuously  in  some  enterprise  in  America  may  fail  ignominiously 
in  it  in  England,  the  reason  being  that  he  is  an  able  man  for  the 
purpose  under  American  conditions,  and  an  incompetent  one  under 
English  conditions.  The  Owenite  Socialists  who  had  made  fortunes 
in  business,  failed  to  make  good  their  reputation  even  for  common 
sense  in  theii  attempts  to  organize  Owenism.  Or,  to  take  one  of 
Mr.  Mallock's  own  illustrations,  the  able  man  of  feudal  England  was 
quite  a  different  man  from  the  able  man  of  commercial  England.  At 
least,  let  us  hope  so.  As  to  Mr.  Mallock's  exceedingly  unhistoric 
apprehensions  that  the  said  able  men  will  refuse  to  exercise  their 
ability  for  good  pay  and  pension  from  Social-Democracy,  unless  they 
are  also  provided  with  opportunities  of  investing  their  savings  in 
order  to  make  idlers  of  their  children,  I  doubt  whether  the  public 
will  take  the  alarm.  He  may  depend  on  it  that  Social-Democracy, 
like  all  other  Ocracies,  will  have  a  great  deal  more  trouble  with  its 
idle  and  worthless  members  than  with  its  able  ones. 

The  Incentive  to  Production. 

**Men,"  says  Mr.  Mallock,  '*will  not  exert  themselves  to  produce 
income  when  they  know  that  the  State  is  an  organized  conspiracy  to 
rob  them  of  it."  My  impression  hitherto  has  been  that  the  whole 
history  of  civilization  is  the  history  of  millions  of  men  toiling  to  pro- 
duce wealth  for  the  express  purpose  of  paying  the  tax-collector  and 
meeting  the  State-enforced  demands  of  landlords,  capitalists,  and  other 
masters  of  the  sources  of  production.  Mr.  Mallock  might  as  well 
deny  the  existence  of  the  Pyramids  on  the  general  ground  that  men 
will  not  build  pyramids  when  they  know  that  Pharoah  is  at  the  head 
of  an  organized  conspiracy  to  take  away  the  Pyramids  from  them  as 
soon  as  they  are  made.  Are  not  those  very  rents  and  dividends  over 
which  Mr.  Mallock  has  so  ingeniously  gone  astray,  produced  to-day 
by  workers  of  all  grades,  who  are  compelled  by  the  State  to  hand 
over  every  farthing  of  it  to  "drones,"  as  Professor  Cairnes  called 
them  ?  But  the  Attorney-General  does  not  retire  from  the  Bar 
because  he  has  to  hand  over  part  of  his  fees  to  the  lord  of  the  plot  of 
English  soil  on  which  his  private  house  is  built ;  nor  did  the  factory 
girl  refuse  to  toil,  amid  poisonous  fumes  of  whitelead  and  phosphorus, 
because  from  ten  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  what  she  and  the  rest  of  the 
factory  staff"  produced  was  taken  from  them  and  handed  over  to 
shareholders  who  never  saw  the  factory,  and  whose  original  contri- 
butions to  the  cost  of  its  erection  had  been  replaced  out  of  its  own 
produce  long  before.  When  the  State  said,  to  Attorney-General  and 
factory  girl  alike,  "  Submit,  starve,  or  go  to  prison ;  which  you 
please,"  they  submitted,  that  being  the  most  comfortable  of  the  three 
alternatives.  A  Social-Democratic  State  could  "  rob  "  (the  word  is 
Mr.  Mallock's,  not  mine)  in  the  same  fashion  if  its  constituents, 
against  their  own  interests,  gave  it  a  mandate  to  do  so.  If  "  the  idle 
rich"  (Professor  Cairnes  again)  were  taxed  so  heavily  as  to  leave 
them  nothing  but  bare  agents'  fees  for  the  collection  of  their  incomes 
and  their  transfer  to  the  Inland  Revenue  Department,  there  is  no 
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reason  to  suppose  that  the  production  of  income  would  be  decreased 
by  a  single  farthing  through  any  sulking  of  the  despoiled  spoilers. 
If  a  man  is  producing  nothing,  nobody  can  be  the  worse  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  his  incentive  to  produce.  The  real  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
taxing  unearned  incomes  to  extinction,  is  the  impossibility  of  a 
seizure  of  ;^8oo,ooo,ooo  every  year  by  a  Government  which,  as  at 
present  organized,  has  no  means  of  immediately  restoring  that  sum 
to  general  circulation  in  wages  and  salaries  to  employees  of  its  own. 
This  difficulty  has  been  explicitly  dealt  with  in  Fabian  Essays  (page 
189,  etc.),  in  a  passage  which  Mr.  Mallock's  criticisms  do  not  affect. 

The  Long  and  Short  of  the  Matter. 

The  long  and  short  of  the  matter  is  that  Mr.  Mallock  has  con- 
fused the  proprietary  classes  with  the  productive  classes,  the  holders 
of  ability  with  the  holders  of  land  and  capital,  the  man  about  town 
with  the  man  of  affairs.  In  1894  1  advised  him  to  take  up  the  works 
of  the  Individualist  American  economist.  General  F.  A.  Walker,  who, 
before  the  Fabian  Society  was  born,  expounded  the  economics  of 
ability  in  a  manner  to  which  neither  Fabians  nor  Conservatives  have 
raised,  or  need  raise,  any  objection.  He  did  not  take  my  advice 
until  he  went  to  America  and  was  accused  of  borrowing  from  the 
General  by  somebody  who  must  surely  have  understood  neither  of 
the  twain.  But  now  that  he  has  read  him,  he  can  appreciate  the 
following  passage  from  the  same  author's  Money  in  its  Relation  to 
Trades  and  Industry  (London,  1880,  pp.  90-91)  : — 

The  attitude  of  both  laborers  and  capitalists  [during  a  period  of  five  years  indui- 
trial  depression  in  the  United  States]  has  given  the  strongest  testimony  that  the 
employing  classes  are  completely  the  masters  of  the  industrial  situation.  To  them 
capital  and  labor  are  obliged  alike  to  resort  for  the  opportunity  to  perform  their 
several  functions ;  and  whenever  this  class,  in  view  of  their  own  interests,  refuse  that 
opportunity,  capital  and  labor  remain  unemployed,  incapable  of  the  slightest  initiative 
in  production. 

There  you  have  your  skilled  economist.  He  does  not  romance 
^bout  capitalists  inventing  Atlantic  steamers  :  he  shews  you  the 
capitalist  and  the  laborer  running  helplessly,  the  one  with  his 
money,  the  other  with  his  muscle,  to  the  able  man,  the  actual 
organizer  and  employer,  who  alone  is  able  to  find  a  use  for  mere 
manual  deftness,  or  for  that  brute  strength  or  heavy  bank  balance 
which  any  fool  may  possess.  And  the  landlord  must  put  his  acres 
into  the  same  cunning  hands.  The  landlord,  capitalist,  and  laborer 
can  none  of  them  do  without  the  employer :  neither  can  he  do 
without  land,  capital,  and  labor.  He,  as  the  only  party  in  the  trans- 
action capable  "  of  the  slightest  initiative  in  production,"  buys  his 
three  indispensables  as  cheaply  as  he  can  ;  pays  the  price  out  of 
what  he  makes  out  of  them  ;  and  keeps  the  balance  as  his  profit.  If 
a  joint-stock  company  offers  him  as  much  by  way  of  salary  as 
managing  director  as  he  can  make  on  his  own  account,  he  has  no 
interest  in  refusing  the  post.  If  the  Government,  or  a  municipality, 
offers  him  equivalent  advantages  as  a  State  or  municipal  officer,  he 
will  not  scorn  their  offer  from  a   sentimental  attachment  to  "  the 
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system  of  Conservatism."  The  Fabians  have  shewn  that  the  situa- 
tion is  changing  in  such  a  way  as  to  set  our  governing  bodies,  local 
and  central,  outbidding  the  private  employer  for  the  services  of  the 
laborer,  and  competing  with  the  private  capitalist  and  landlord  for 
the  services  of  the  employer,  whilst  concurrently  confiscating,  by 
familiar  constitutional  processes,  larger  and  larger  portions  of  the 
land  and  capital  that  has  fallen  into  idle  hands.  Mr.  Mallock,  in 
reply,  bids  the  Conservatives  be  of  good  cheer,  since  he  can  prove 
that  nearly  all  wealth  is  the  product  of  ability  and  not  of  labor — no 
great  consolation  to  those  Conservatives  who  deal  in  neither,  but 
only  in  land  and  capital.  And  to  set  at  rest  any  lingering  mis- 
givings which  his  economic  demonstrations  may  have  left,  he  adds 
that  the  gobbling  up  of  proprietary  incomes  by  Social-Democracy, 
on  Fabian  lines,  is  not  "  fundamental  Socialism,"  but  only  "  inci- 
dental and  supplementary  Socialism,"  which,  rightly  considered,  are 
**  really  examples  and  results  of  a  developing  Individualism."  This 
explanation  has  been  of  great  comfort  to  the  Fabians.  Whether  it 
will  be  equally  relished  by  the  Conservatives  is  a  question  upon 
which  I  am  too  modest  to  offer  an  opinion. 


Note. — The  authorities  for  the  figures  given  on  pages  14  and  22,  with  many  other 
particulars  as  to  the  distribution  of  income  in  this  country  which  should  be  in  tho 
hands  of  every  citizen,  will  be  found  in  Fabian  Tract  No.  5,  Facts  for  Socialists* 
Fabian  Tract  No.  7,  Capital  and  Land,  should  also  be  read  in  thit  connexion. 
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Capital  and  Compensation. 


Socialism  as  a  modern  political  force  was  born  of  a  book,  and  that 
book  was  called  "  Das  Capital "  because  its  author  rightly  conceived 
that  Socialism  is  far  more  closely  concerned  with  capital  than  with 
anything  else. 

The  reorganization  of  society  on  Socialist  lines  is  necessary 
because  capital  has  reduced  the  majority  of  the  people  to  workers 
dependent  on  others  for  their  livelihood,  and  the  chief  demand  of 
Socialism  is  that  the  powers  now  exercised  by  the  owners  of  capital 
over  the  lives  and  liberties  of  others  should  be  transferred  to  the 
community. 

Socialism  and  Capital. 

Socialists  have  opinions  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  and  sometimes 
sections  of  them  make  those  opinions  parts  of  their  creeds.  Socialist 
societies  have  taken  upon  themselves  to  formulate  dogmas  on  war 
and  peace,  religion  and  materialism,  monarchy  and  republicanism^ 
marriage  and  the  family,  the  citizenship  of  women,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  children.  But  on  many  of  these  subjects  there  is  hardly 
more  agreement  amongst  Socialists  than  there  is  among  Liberals  or 
Tories,  or  Noncomformists,  or  any  other  group  of  people.  On  one 
matter  alone  are  all  Socialists  all  the  world  over  in  complete  accord,, 
and  that  subject  is  what  ought  to  be  done  with  capital. 

The  chief  purpose  of  all  Socialists  is  to  transfer  the  capital  of 
each  nation  from  the  hands  of  private  owners  to  the  community- 
organized  as  the  State. 

What  **  Capital"  means. 

But  what  is  this  capital  which  we  desire  to  transfer  to  the  com- 
munity ?  How  many  of  the  Socialists  who  so  often  talk  about  it 
have  a  clear  idea  of  what  it  means  ? 

Unfortunately,  the  word  capital  has  an  endless  variety  of  neces- 
sary and  yet  incompatible  meanings,  all  good  and  useful  and  appro- 
priate to  particular  purposes,  but  so  numerous  and  contradictory 
that  the  wise  man  will  never  use  the  word  capital  without  explaining 
at  the  same  time  exactly  what  he  intends  to  denote  or  connote 
by  it. 

Here  we  are  concerned  with  the  capital  which  Socialists  desire  to 
nationalize,  the  capital  which  yields  interest  and  profits,  and  enables 
its  possessors,  if  they  choose,  to  earn  salaries  out  of  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  work  they  do.     It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  consider 


whether  the  skill  of  a  doctor  or  of  a  professional  billiard  player  is  or 
is  not  capital,  because  clearly  it  cannot  be  nationalized  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  Nor  need  we  discuss  the  capital  value  of  the  English 
climate,  which  some  economists  rate  highly,  nor  of  our  natural 
harbors  and  navigable  rivers,  nor  of  the  alleged  moral  and  industrial 
superiority  of  our  race,  to  which  some  writers,  English  and  not 
foreign,  attach  much  value. 

Nor  need  we  consider  the  claims  of  goodwill  to  rank  as  capital, 
since  the  goodwill,  say,  of  a  soapmaking  company,  consists  for  the 
most  part  in  the  advantages,  acquired  as  a  rule  by  lavish  expendi- 
ture in  advertisements,  which  one  concern  possesses  over  other 
makers  of  soap  ;  and  its  existence  is  bound  up  in  the  continuance  of 
a  number  of  competing  manufacturers.  Under  a  complete  mono- 
poly, whether  of  a  trust  or  of  the  State,  goodwill  ceases  to  exist. 

Capital  is  Things. 

^Capital  for  our  present  purpose  is  all  sorts  of  things  in  a  certain 
aspect.  Things  have  different  aspects  for  different  people  or  the 
same  people  in  different  moods.  A  steamer  to  the  artist  may  be  a 
color  contrast  on  the  horizon  ;  to  the  engineer  it  is  a  means  of  live- 
lihood ;  to  the  passenger  a  conveyance  ;  to  the  investor  it  is  so 
much  capital.  But  although  capital  is  all  sorts  of  things  in  a  certain 
aspect,  its  characteristics  are  chiefly  determined  by  one  sort  of  thing, 
and  that  is  machinery. 

This  is  a  proposition  to  which  Socialists  should  give  ready 
assent.  The  capitalist  system  is  recognized  by  them  as  an  equiva- 
lent phrase  to  the  regime  of  machine  industry.  The  industrial  revo- 
lution, the  growth  of  the  factory  system,  are  their  constant  subjects 
of  study.  Machinery  is  not  only  the  typical  form  of  capital,  but  it  is 
that  which  determines  its  chief  characteristics.  Subsistence,  the 
food  of  the  laborer,  may  be  the  seed  ;  abstinence  on  the  part  of  the 
owner  may  be  a  prerequisite  ;  but  the  thing  itself  is  neither  abstin- 
ence nor  food,  but  machinery. 

Now  the  first  thing  to  remember  is  that  an  aspect  of  a  thing  or  a 
quality  of  a  thing  cannot  exist  apart  from  the  thing  itself.  For 
instance,  weight  is  a  quality  of  things,  and  everybody  at  once 
realizes  that  if  you  want  weight  as  ballast  for  your  boat  or  your 
balloon,  you  have  to  get  things  that  are  heavy. 

What  is  true  of  weight  is  equally  true  ot  capital.  All  capital,  at 
any  rate  all  that  Socialists  are  concerned  with,  is  thitigs  that  are 
valuable. 

Perhaps  this  statement  may  appear  obvious  and  commonplace. 
Nobody  supposed  that  capital  was  anything  else.  But  is  this  so  ? 
Does  everybody  realize  that  when  the  London  Joint  Stock  Bank 
takes  up  a  block  of  ;^i,ooo,ooo  London  County  Council  Stock,  that 
transaction,  represented  by  a  few  entries  in  a  ledger,  is  in  fact  the 
transfer  from  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  to  the  London  County 
Council,  not  of  so  much  gold,  or  of  so  much  of  an  abstraction  called 
capital,  or  of  a  still  more  elusive  abstraction  called  credit,  but  of  a 
claim  upon  a  weirdly  miscellaneous  assortment  of  all  sorts  and  kinds 


of  things — lands  and  houses,  goods  in  warehouses  and  on  the  high 
seas,  locomotives  in  Australia  and  elephants  in  India,  in  all  of  which 
the  County  Council  proceeds  to  exercise  certain  possessory  rights? 

The  Parable  of  a  Plough. 

Let  me  explain  by  a  parable.  Once  upon  a  time  in  the  Mid- 
Victorian  Age  there  lived  a  farmer  whom  I  will  call  A,  an  excep- 
tional farmer  because  he  was  prosperous  and  kept  accounts,  who 
possessed  a  steam  plough  as  good  as  new,  which  had  cost  him  ;^ioo 
and  was  worth  to  him,  as  he  discovered  from  his  accounts,  £20  a 
year  in  increased  yield  from  his  land  after  providing  for  all  repairs 
and  expenses.  He  was  so  prosperous  that  he  decided  to  retire,  and 
rather  than  let  his  plough  lie  idle,  he  lent  it  to  Farmer  B  for  a  pay- 
ment of  ;^  10  a  year.  Farmer  B  also  found  that  he  got  £20  a  year 
profit  out  of  the  plough,  and  so  he  was  £\o  to  the  good  by  the 
transaction.  Next  year  B  thought  he  could  do  better  still  by  buying 
the  plough.  A  was  willing  to  sell.  So  B  borrowed  ^100  from  the 
Banker  C  on  the  security  of  the  plough  at  five  per  cent,  per  annum, 
bought  the  plough  of  A,  and  paid  for  it  by  a  cheque  on  the  Banker 
C.  A  paid  the  cheque  also  into  the  bank  of  C,  and  put  it  on  deposit 
at  three  per  cent. 

Now  this  simple  transaction  in  fact  contains  in  a  nutshell  the 
essence  of  all  finance. 

In  the  first  year  there  was  one  man  owning  a  plough  which 
yielded  ^20  of  profit,  a  machine,  that  is,  which  produced  so  much 
wealth,  all  going  to  the  owner,  A. 

In  the  second  year  two  men  were  concerned.  A,  the  owner,  who 
still  owned  the  plough,  and  got  £\o  a  year  for  lending  it  to  B.  B 
had  the  use  of  the  plough  and  netted  ^^lo  a  year  clear  profit.  Still 
there  was  only  one  plough,  yielding  one  profit  of  ^20. 

In  the  third  year  things  were  still  more  complicated.  A  had 
/"loo  on  deposit  at  the  bank,  and  was  drawing  ^3  a  year  interest. 
B  had  a  steam  plough,  yielding  ^20  a  year,  out  of  which  he  paid 
£^  as  interest  to  the  Banker  C.  C,  the  Banker,  had  an  increase 
of  his  deposits  of  ;^ioo  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  new  loan  of 
;^ioo  secured  on  the  plough.  He  received  ^5  from  the  borrower 
and  paid  ^3  to  the  lender,  so  that  he  had  £2  clear  profit  on  the 
operation.  All  these  men  felt  rich  and  prosperous:  all  were  making 
interest  or  profits;  all  could  talk  of  their  capital  and  their  loans;  and 
yet  all  the  time  there  was  but  one  steam  plough,  yielding  as  before 
a  profit  of  £20^ 

What  is  true  of  this  steam  plough  is  true  of  all  financial  and 
commercial  transactions.  In  the  last  analysis  loans  and  bank 
deposits,  stocks  and  shares,  cheques  and  bills,  mortgages  and  deben- 
tures, all  are  founded  on  things — real,  tangible  things  like  ploughs. 
Their  capital  value  depends  on  the  value  of  these  things,  and  the 
interest  that  they  yield  is  produced  by  the  things  they  represent,  or, 
in  other  words,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  man  with  a  machine,  of 
whatever  sort,  can  produce  more  wealth  than  the  man  without  the 
machine. 


Capital:  Land:  Wealth. 

Capital,  then,  is  things  and  nothing  else  whatsoever  :  of  course  it 
includes  land.  For  the  purposes  of  this  argument  no  distinction 
between  land  and  capital  is  possible.  The  wealth  or  the  capital  of 
the  country  (and  there  is  no  clear  distinction  between  the  form  of 
wealth  usually  called  capital  and  any  other  forms  of  wealth)  consists 
in  houses  and  lands,  in  machinery  and  goods,  in  stone  and  iron  and 
coal,  in  cattle  and  corn  and  cotton  ;  in  gold  and  a  little  silver  and 
bronze,  all  tangible  things,  and  in  nothing  else  at  all.  This  is  the 
capital  with  which  finance  is  concerned  ;  and  this  is  the  capital 
which  we  Socialists  desire  to  nationalize. 

It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  realize  that  the  50  millions  of  deposits  in 
some  London  bank,  apparently  a  series  of  figures  in  ledgers,  all 
expressed  in  terms  of  money,  and  convertible  at  longer  or  shorter 
notice  into  gold  sovereigns,  are  in  reality  not  money,  or  some 
abstraction  called  capital,  but  nothing  else  than  such  things  as 
ploughs  and  the  land  they  plough. 

One  great  reason  for  this  confusion  of  thought,  this  idea  that 
capital  is  something  apart  from  tangible  things,  is  the  fact  that  there 
is  in  commercial  and  general  language  another  and  quite  different 
significance  of  the  word  capital. 

The  Capital  of  a  Company. 

The  capital  of  a  company  is  not  things,  and  bears  no  necessary 
relation  to  things.  When  a  mining  company  is  started,  a  number 
of  people  who  have  capital,  that  is  things,  contribute  (or  lend)  their 
things,  say  fifty  each  lending  ;^i,ooo  worth  of  things  to  the  pro- 
moters ;  and  they  are  allotted  shares  in  the  mine  in  proportion  to 
their  contributions.  But  the  promoters  allot  to  themselves  for  their 
services,  real  or  imaginary,  for  their  concession,  for  the  mine,  and  so 
on,  such  other  shares  as  they  think  fit,  say  another  ;^5o,ooo. 

The  whole  ''capital"  of  the  mine  then  stands  at  ^100,000,  and 
this  means  that  the  ownership  of  the  mine  and  the  profits,  if  any, 
are  divided  amongst  the  shareholders  in  proportion  to  their  holding 
of  the  "  capital."  Every  holder  of  £\  in  shares  is  to  get  one  one- 
hundred-thousandth  of  the  profits. 

This  capital  therefore  does  not  represent  things.  And  of  course 
the  commercial  world  instantly  recognizes  this.  Once  the  mine  is 
started  the  value  for  buying  and  selling  bears  no  relation  to  the 
capital.  The  £\  share  may  sell  at  £'\o  or  at  6d.  Its  market  price 
depends  on  the  actual  earnings  and  the  valuation  attached  to  the 
right  to  these  earnings  ;  it  depends,  that  is,  on  the  things  which  the 
company  possesses. 

The  value  of  these  things  is  not  in  any  way  affected  by  the  capit- 
alization of  the  mine.  If  its  net  earnings  are  ^10,000,  it  will  pay 
ten  per  cent,  on  a  capital  of  ^100,000  or  twenty  per  cent,  on  a 
capital  of  ^50,000  or  one  hundred  per  cent,  on  a  capital  of 
^10,000. 


Railway  Stocks. 

It  is  particularly  important  for  Socialists  to  realize  that  the 
''  capital  "  of  such  concerns  as  railways  is  now  nothing  else  than  a 
means  for  determining  how  the  profits  and  control  of  the  company 
shall  be  divided.  A  ^loo  North  Eastern  Railway  Stock  is  not  so 
called  because  the  original  subscriber  paid  /loo  into  the  company. 
The  capital  of  a  company  was^  often  issued  at  a  discount  ;  that  is, 
^100  of  stock  was  given  by  the  company  for  £^0  or  ^^80  or  £()0  in 
cash.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  sometimes  issued  at  a  premium.  The 
North  Eastern  Railway  some  years  ago  sold  to  the  public  a  quantity 
of  stock  at  ^150  for  each  nominal  2*100  of  "North  Eastern  Con- 
sols "  issued.  It  does  not  mean  that  that  part  of  the  property  of  the 
railway  is  now  worth  ;^ioo.  Only  by  a  rare  and  mere  chance  is 
;^ioo  railway  stock  bought  or  sold  for  ;^ioo.  It  may  be  worth 
anything  from  ^^lo  to  ;^200. 

The  capital  of  a  company  can  be  written  down  or  watered  up, 
just  as  the  owners  please,  and  it  makes  no  direct  difference  to  any- 
body else. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  here  various  other  sorts  of  company 
capital,  guaranteed,  preference  and  debenture,  and  so  on.  Such 
stocks  represent  other  claims  in  addition  to  shares  in  the  property. 
But  these  are  details  not  affecting  the  main  argument,  which  is  that 
the  share  capital  of  a  company  is  altogether  a  different  sort  of  capital 
from  the  capital  which  is  the  main  theme  of  this  paper. 

Consols  and  Municipal  Stocks. 

There  is  another  sort  of  capital  of  which  a  few  words  must  be 
said.  What  relation,  it  may  be  asked,  have  Consols,  or  Turkish 
Bonds,  or  London  County  Stock  to  things  ?  The  relation  is  this. 
The  loan  of  a  State  or  municipality  consists  originally  of  things — 
currency  representing  things — lent  by  private  citizens  to  the  State. 
In  exchange  they  receive  a  charge  on  the  property  of  the  State, 
which  is,  for  this  purpose,  the  property  of  all  the  citizens.  In  fact, 
an  owner  of  private  property  only  holds  it  subject  to  any  claims  of 
the  State  against  it.  This  is  a  truth  of  which  passive  resisters, 
whether  Free  Churchmen  or  Tax-refusing  Suffragettes,  are  made 
acutely  conscious.  The  State,  central  or  local,  has  a  claim  on,  that 
is  in  fact  owns,  a  part  of  the  possessions  of  each  citizen.  It  demands 
its  rates  and  its  income-tax.  If  the  citizen  pays  its  demand,  all  is 
well.  If  he  noglects  or  refuses  to  pay,  the  State  promptly  seizes  his 
silver  spoons  or  any  other  property  it  can  lay  hands  on,  and  sells 
them  at  auction.  Consols  or  London  County  Council  Stock  repre- 
sents those  things  which  private  persons  hold,  subject  to  the  claim 
of  the  State.  The  owner  of  land  has  to  pay  one  part  of  its  produce 
to  the  local  authority  and  another  part  as  land  and  income  taxes  to 
the  revenue  ;  and  if,  on  the  average,  landlords  pay  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  their  land  to  the  State,  we  may  properly  say 
that  the  State  owns  a  quarter  share  of  the  land,  and  that  it  has 
transferred  this  ownership  to  the  holders  of  Consols  and  municipal 


loans,  who  are  the  real  recipients  of  the  income-tax  and  the  rates. 
It  is  the  case  of  the  plough  over  again.  As  A,  in  reality,  had  not 
rioo,  but  a  plough  valued  at  /loo  in  his  bank,  so  the  holder  of 
Consols  possesses  in  reality  the  essence,  as  it  were,  of  the  land  and 
the  many  other  things  on  which  his  right  is  secured,  and  out^of  the 
profits  of  which  his  interest  is  paid. 

Interest  on  Capital. 

What  is  true  of  capital  is  equally  true  of  interest  and  profit  on 
capital.  That  also  consists  of  the  things  which  capital— machinery- 
adds  to  the  product  of  labor.  The  steam  plough  in  the  parable,  by 
enabling  the  soil  to  be  cultivated  more  thoroughly,  produced  more 
grains  of  wheat,  heavier  turnips,  a  greater  growth  of  clover.  The 
value  to  the  farmer  of  this  extra  product,  after  all  extra  expenses  had 
been  met,  was  ^^20.  The  interest,  then,  even  that  ultimately  paid 
throi/gh  the  bank  to  the  depositor,  was  in  essence  wheat  and 
turnips  and  clover.  The  depositor  could  draw  interest  because  the 
plough  produced  larger  crops. 

All  commercial  interest  is  of  this  character,  and  all  capital  can 
command  interest  because  some  capital  can  always  produce  things 
which  without  it  would  not  exist  at  all. 

It  is  a  common  idea  amongst  some  Socialists  that  there  is  some- 
thing rather  wicked  in  interest.  Indeed  they  often  say  that  interest 
under  Socialism  would  be  forbidden.  Sometimes  they  seem  to 
fancy  that  interest  is  the  same  as  repayment  of  capital,  and  argue 
that  payment  of  five  per  cent,  for  twenty  years  should  be  held  to  pay 
off  the  loan.  Again,  our  Anglican  brethren  quote  with  much  gusto 
the  strong  language  which  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  used  about  a 
very  different  matter — usury ^  that  is,  the  taking  of  interest  for  the 
loan,  not  of  capital,  but  of  means  of  subsistence.  The  Shylocks  of 
old  and  the  modern  money  lender  are  quite  proper  subjects  of 
denunciation  by  bishops  and  judges  and  other  superior  persons. 
But  that  sort  of  borrowing  and  lending  of  money,  the  pandering  to 
the  vices  of  the  dissolute,  or  the  battening  on  the  necessities  of  the 
unfortunate,  is  a  quite  different  thing  from  the  loan  transactions  of 
Lombard  Street  and  the  great  commercial  system  of  borrowing  and 
lending  for  the  purposes  of  business. 

Interest  as  the  yield  of  industrial  capital  is  an  ultimate  fact.  The 
man  with  the  plough  can  raise  more  wheat  than  the  man  with  the 
spade.  The  woman  with  a  sewing  machine  can  make  more  shirts 
than  the  woman  who  sews  by  hand.  So  long  as  more  machinery  is 
required,  until  the  world  has  all  the  machines  that  anybody  wants, 
the  man  or  the  department  with  a  machine  will  be  more  efficient 
than  the  man  or  the  department  without  it ;  and  that  efficiency, 
that  larger  product,  is  interest.  Interest  is  no  more  anti-social  than 
rent,  and^  is  practically  as  eternal.  What  Socialists  properly 
denounce  is  the  private  ownership  of  capital  and  of  the  interest  it 
yields,  just  as  they  denounce  the  private  ownership  of  land  and  of 
the  rent  that  accrues  from  it. 


Capital  isolated  from  Things. 

I  have  said  that  capital  is  things  and  nothing  else  than  things^ 
and  that  it  cannot  be  separated  from  things.  That  is  a  proposition, 
like  so  many  in  economics,  which  you  have  first  to  get  thoroughly 
into  your  head  and  then  to  get  out  again. 

It  is  true  that  Farmer  A's  ^loo  deposit  in  the  bank  was  entirely 
dependent  on  the  plough.  In  fact,  it  was  the  plough.  Obviously 
there  was  nothing  else  but  some  orders  written  on  paper. 

But,  none  the  less,  those  orders  altogether  changed  the  situation. 
In  fact,  A  possessed  not  a  claim  on  that  particular  plough,  but 
equally  on  countless  other  things,  all  temporarily  pledged  to  the 
bank.  Moreover  the  transaction  had,  so  to  speak,  extracted  and 
isolated  the  capital  out  of  the  plough,  so  that  A  owned  the  qualities 
of  the  plough  which  are  capital,  and  B  owned  and  administered  all 
the  rest. 

The  whole  secret  ot  the  financial  system  of  the  present  day  is 
this  divorce  between  ownership  and  administration  of  capital.  The 
banks  are  great  pawnshops,  where  one  set  of  people  deposit  as 
pledges  cargoes  of  cotton  and  wool  and  wheat,  lands  and  houses, 
ships  and  factories,  the  profits  of  which  go  in  part  to  those  who 
administer  them,  in  part  to  the  banker  for  his  services  and  risks,  and 
the  rest  to  the  depositors  in  the  bank,  who  in  the  last  resort  have  a 
right  to  them. 

Everywhere  this  system  prevails  in  name  or  in  fact.  Nominally 
the  shareholders  in  a  railway  or  a  great  joint  stock  "industrial" 
control  their  company  through  their  elected  board  of  directors.  In 
fact,  they  do  nothing  at  all  but  cash  their  dividend  warrants. 

In  the  case  of  bank  deposits,  municipal  and  Government  loans, 
mortgages  on  land  and  houses,  and  many  other  things,  the  owner  of 
the  capital  has  no  control  whatever  over  the  use  which  is  made  of  it. 
He  finds  the  money,  but  he  does  not  call  the  tune.  All  he  can 
claim  is  his  pound  of  flesh,  his  half-yearly  interest  warrant. 

Control  divided  from  Ownership. 

The  importance  of  this  distinction  between  the  administration  of 
capital  and  the  ownership  of  capital  has  not,  I  think,  been  adequately 
recognized. 

In  the  gradual  transfer  of  capital  from  individual  to  communal 
ownership  and  control,  it  plays  a  principal  part,  because  the  owner- 
ship and  the  control  of  capital  are  transferred  at  different  times  and 
by  different  methods. 

When,  as  recently  happened  in  London,  a  waterworks  company 
is  taken  over  by  the  community,  and  water  stock  is  given  to  the 
shareholders  in  exchange  for  their  shares,  the  administration  of 
industrial  capital  is  transferred  to  the  community,  but  the  ownership 
may  fairly  be  said  to  remain  in  private  hands.  London  in  1908  was 
not  onl}^  no  richer,  but  even  poorer  than  before  the  change  was 
made.  All  the  profits  of  the  waterworks  were  needed  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  water  stock. 
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The  position  is  exactly  that  described  in  the  third  year  of  the 
parable.  London  has  the  use  of  the  water  plant  as  Farmer  B  had 
the  use  of  the  plough,  but  London  has  to  pay  the  real  owner,  the 
old  shareholders,  just  as  Farmer  A  still  drew  his  share  of  the  profits 
of  the  plough  after  he  had  sold  it  to  B. 

Transfer  in  Two  Stages. 

In  practice,  the  transfer  of  capital  to  the  community  is  always 
taken  in  two  stages.  At  the  first  stage  the  State  takes  over  the 
administration,  as  of  gasworks,  tramways,  telephones,  waterworks, 
and  so  on  ;  and  at  this  stage  the  State  always  compensates  the  dis- 
possessed owner  by  giving  him  a  charge  on  the  profits  of  the  thing 
transferred  or,  what  is  equivalent,  by  giving  him  cash. 

In  these  cases  compensation  is  always  given  because  it  accords 
with  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  community  to  pay  it  ;  in  other 
words,  both  parties  to  the  transaction  expect  this  course  and  are 
satisfied  to  take  it.  The  city  or  community  gets  its  waterworks  and 
the  shareholders  get,  what  in  reality  is  all  they  cared  for  before,  an 
annual  payment  of  interest  and  a  saleable  "  stock,"  that  is,  saleable 
documents  giving  the  right  to  receive  this  annual  interest  and  an 
ultimate  right  to  a  lump  sum. 

We  "  compensate"  then  when  we  take  over  the  administration  of 
capital  by  dividing  it  into  two  parts  ;  the  State  takes  the  control  of 
the  actual  things,  and  leaves  to  the  original  owners  their  wealth 
producing  qualities,  that  is,  their  capital  value. 

But  how  about  the  next  stage  ? 

We  can  give  water  stock  in  exchange  for  the  plant  of  water  com- 
panies, but  when  we  want  to  take  the  water  stock,  what  exchange 
can  we  give  ?  To  buy  it  is  of  no  avail.  The  purchase  by  the  State 
of  ^100  of  stock  at  the  market  price  does  not  affect  the  distribution 
of  property.  The  private  owner  formerly  possessed  one  sort  of 
capital  and  later  possessed  another  sort  ;  but  the  amount  he  pos- 
sesses is  not  altered.  Capital  in  the  form  of  stocks  or  Consols  or 
cash  is  interchangeable  because  it  is  sublimated  and  refined  till  it 
may  be  said  to  be  absolutely  pure.  It  has  no  specific  powers  ;  it 
involves  no  duties  ;  it  requires  no  abilities.  It  is  simply  and  purely 
the  right  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  labor  of  the  community.  It  may  be 
beneficial  to  that  community  if  it  is  expended  in  scientific  research 
or  the  endowment  of  education,  or  in  the  proper  support  of  the  old 
and  the  sick.  But  usually  it  is  the  means  of  livelihood  of  the  idle 
rich. 

This  distinction'"'  between  ownership  and  administration  of 
capital  is  the  key  to  the  compensation  diflSculty.  It  is  found  con- 
venient to  compensate  when  the  administration  of  capital  is  trans- 
ferred ;  but  when  the  turn  comes  for  the  ownership  also  to  be 
transferred,  it  will  prove  not  only  inconvenient,  but  impossible,  to 
compensate,  except  on  some  such  lines  as  a  "  time  limit,"  which  is 
not  really  compensation,  but  confiscation  with  notice. 

*  It  is  expressed  in  French  by  the  contrast  between  "  I'usufruct "  and  **  la  nue 
propriety." 
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Analysis  of  Ownership. 

Ownership  of  capital,  therefore,  is  by  no  means  so  simple  a 
matter  as  is  often  supposed.  It  may  be  classified  into  four  cate- 
gories : — 

The  first  is  complete  and  undivided  ownership.  Such  was 
Robinson  Crusoe's  ownership  of  his  hut  and  his  canoe,  and  even  of 
his  man  Friday.  No  law  or  State  Government  controlled  his  power 
to  do  what  he  liked  with  his  own  :  no  landlord  or  mortgagee,  no 
debenture  holder  or  shareholder  or  stockholder  had  any  claim  on 
his  wealth. 

Outside  fiction,  the  British  factory  owner  a  century  ago,  the 
Southern  States  factory  owner  of  to-day,  and,  in  practice,  it  is  said, 
the  American  millionaire  trust  owner,  is  nearly  in  that  position. 
These  men  can  or  could  use  their  capital  to  achieve  their  ends  as 
they  think  fit,  and  no  power  on  earth  or  elsewhere  holds  them  in 
check. 

The  second  form  of  ownership  is  when  a  capitalist  may  only  do 
with  his  own  as  far  as  the  community  thinks  fit.  The  owner  of  a 
cotton  factory  in  Lancashire  or  in  Germany  is  subject  to  a  quite  stu- 
pendous code  of  laws,  which  tell  him  what  he  may  do  and  what  he 
may  not  do  with  his  capital.  One  set  of  rules  lays  down  how  he 
shall  build  his  factory  ;  another  set  provides  for  the  sort  of  machinery 
he  must  put  in.  The  hour  of  opening  and  of  closing  is  fixed  by  law, 
the  place  where  he  must  pay  his  hands,  and  the  form  in  which  he  is 
to  pay  them.  Other  laws  regulate  whom  he  may  employ,  and  how 
many  hours  a  week  he  may  work  children,  young  persons,  and 
women.  A  quite  other  set  of  regulations  is  imposed  on  him  by  his 
employers'  association  and  the  trade  union. 

The  second  pair  of  categories  which  divide  ownership  of  capital 
on  a  different  plane  has  already  been  described.  Farmer  A  at  first 
owned  his  plough  right  out.  All  its  profits  went  into  his  pocket. 
Except  for  the  claims  of  the  community  for  taxes,  etc.,  he  was  full 
owner.  At  a  later  stage  Farmer  B  also  owned  the  plough,  but  it 
was  charged  with  a  loan  from  the  bank,  and  part  of  the  profits  ulti- 
mately came  to  Farmer  A  as  before.  The  possession  was,  in  fact, 
■divided  ;  A  owned,  B  administered. 

The  Politics  of  Capital. 

The  task  of  Socialism  in  relation  to  capital  is  therefore  threefold. 

It  has  to  meet  and  overthrow  the  ideal  of  laissez  faire,  that  of 
the  capitalist  who  can  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own.  It  clips  and 
curtails  his  power  to  harm  by  Factory  Acts,  Sanitary  Acts,  Truck 
Acts,  Minimum  Wage  Acts,  Eight  Hour  Acts,  and  every  other 
device  that  can  be  discovered  for  restraining  his  vicious  propensities. 
It  encourages  trade  unions,  which  regulate  what  the  law  cannot  yet 
touch,  and  co-operative  societies,  which  oust  him  from  his  most 
profitable  preserves. 

The  next  step  is  to  seize  on  the  administration  of  his  property. 
It  takes  his  gasworks  and  his  waterworks,  his  trams  and  his  tele- 
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phones  and  his  railways.  It  no  longer  allows  him  to  manage  them 
even  under  the  strictest  of  regulations,  but  transfers  them  to  itself 
and  pays  him  a  fixed  share  of  the  profits  as  compensation  for  his 
property. 

But  it  must  here  be  noted  that  the  share  of  the  profits  of  capital, 
usually  called  m teres t  in  the  narrower  sense,  which  goes  to  "pure'^ 
capital  is  a  small  one.  In  the  plough  parable  the  yield  of  the 
plough  was  put  at  twenty  per  cent.,  and  the  interest  received  by  A 
when  he  deposited  his  plough  at  the  bank  was  only  three  per  cent. 
The  return  on  capital  embarked  in  industry  is  very  various,  and  the 
risk  of  its  loss  has  always  to  be  allowed  for.  But,  as  a  rule,  the 
trader  earns  between  five  per  cent,  and  fifty  per  cent,  on  his  enter- 
prise ;  and  if  he  uses  capital  lent  to  him,  through  a  bank  for 
example,  the  ultimate  owner  of  the  capital  only  receives  three  or 
four  per  cent. 

The  transfer  to  the  community  of  the  administration  of  industrial 
capital  therefore  involves  the  transfer  of  the  administrator's  share  of 
the  profits,  aud  this  is  a  large  one.  The  gas  and  waterworks  of  our 
provincial  towns,  the  electric  lighting  works  and  the  tramways  of 
London,  yield  very  large  profits  indeed  over  and  above  the  interest 
paid  to  the  private  persons  who  hold  the  municipal  stock. 

The  transfer  of  the  administration  of  industrial  capital  to  the 
community  is  a  comparatively  simple  process.  It  is  going  on 
around  us  every  day.  Parliament  when  it  grants  franchises  for  any 
local  monopoly  carefully  provides  nowadays,  as  French  law  has  long 
provided  with  regard  to  the  railways,  that  it  may  take  place  in  due 
time. 

We  want  to  speed  up  the  machinery,  of  course.  We  want  to 
take  over  the  railways  next  year  and  the  mines  the  year  after,  and 
then  the  cotton  factories  ;  and  we  know  that  it  will  not  be  done  at 
that  rate.  Still  it  is  quite  simple,  if  we  steadily  bear  in  mind  that 
this  step  in  the  process  is,  and  must  be,  separate  from  the  step  of 
transferring  the  ownership  ;  and  there  is  every  possible  disadvantage 
in  confusing  the  two. 

The  last  step  is  the  transfer  of  ownership  of  capital  from  private 
persons  to  the  State,  and  this  the  community  has  hardly  yet  begun. 
It  has  made  some  attempt  to  pay  off  its  national  debt,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  mortgage,  in  the  first  instance,  on  its  industrial 
capital,  such  as  the  Post  Office.  Local  authorities  which  borrow  in 
order  to  purchase  gasworks  and  trams,  or  to  build  houses  or  buy 
small  holdings,  are  required  to  save  out  of  their  rates  or  their  profits 
in  order  to  repay  the  loan,  that  is,  to  buy  out  the  real  owners. 
Josiah  Wedgwood,  M.P.,  has  made  the  useful  suggestion  that  local 
loans  should  be  arranged  for  short  rather  than  for  long  terms  of 
years,  because  the  shorter  the  term  the  quicker  the  public  authority 
is  compelled  to  accumulate  capital.  But  all  this  is  the  saving  of  new 
capital  and  not  the  transfer  from  private  holders  of  existing  capital. 

If,  however,  the  State  constantly  accumulates  new  capital  and 
private  persons  gradually  cease  to  do  so,  the  share  of  the  capital  of 
the  nation  in  private  ownership  will  gradually  decrease. 
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Quantity  versus  Quality  of  Capital. 

But  there  is  another  consideration.  It  is  commonly  believed 
that  the  moral  validity  of  the  right  of  private  ownership  in  capital 
varies  according  to  the  quality  or  kind  of  that  capital.  It  is 
thought,  for  instance,  that  the  moral  right  to  ungotten  minerals 
or  mining  royalties  is  highly  disputable,  since  it  is  obvious  that  the 
owner  took  no  part  whatever  in  creating  them.  The  case  against 
private  ownership  of  uncultivated  land  is  scarcely  less  strong,  and  all 
land  values  are  held  by  many  people  to  belong  properly  to  the  State. 
But  against  this  contention  it  is  argued  that  all  these  rights  have 
been  bought  and  sold  freely  for  generations,  and  since  Consols,  state 
obligations  whose  validity  is  generally  held  to  be  beyond  dispute, 
can  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  invested  in  mining  royalties,  it  is  unfair 
to  penalize  the  owner  of  one  class  of  property  at  a  given  moment  as 
compared  with  the  owner  of  another  class.  In  effect  the  State  has 
guaranteed  all  classes  of  ownership  equally,  and  it  must  not  turn 
round  and  declare  its  sanction  in  one  case  less  valid  than  in  another. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  have  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
property  in  individual  ownership.  It  has  always  been  held  that  the 
rich  should  contribute  more  to  the  State  than  the  poor.  Excessive 
wealth  is  universally  regarded  as  a  public  danger.  By  common  con- 
sent the  objectionable  feature  of  modern  civilization,  as  of  that  of 
ancient  Rome,  is  the  possession  ot  great  wealth  by  a  few,  with  the 
accompanying  poverty  of  the  masses. 

In  this  connection  the  kind  or  quality  of  the  wealth  is  irrelevant. 
If  some  regard  the  great  landlord  with  special  disapproval,  others 
concentrate  their  hostility  on  the  Stock  Exchange  financier,  and  a 
third  set  reserve  their  censure  for  the  trust  magnate.  This  much, 
therefore,  seems  clear,  that  in  the  measures  taken  to  transfer  capital 
from  private  to  public  ownership,  regard  must  be  had  in  the  main, 
not  to  the  quality,  but  to  the  quantity,  of  the  property  owned  by 
each  person.  We  shall  deal  with  the  rich  owner  as  opposed  to  the 
poor  owner,  and  not  with  mining  royalties  or  land  values  as  opposed 
to  steel  trust  stocks  or  steamship  shares. 

Capitalists  as  Bondholders. 

There  is  another  reason  for  this.  We  have  already  explained 
that  whenever  the  community  takes  over  any  particular  things — 
gasworks,  tramways,  railways — it  compensates  by  giving  stocks  or 
borrowing  the  necessary  money  on  stocks,  and  thus  reduces  owner- 
ship to  a  common  denominator  of  annuities  payable  by  the  State. 
As  this  process  goes  on,  the  private  owner  of  capital  will  become  more 
and  more  a  receiver  of  a  fixed  income  from  the  State.  The  privately 
owned  capital  of  the  future  will  be  gradually  reduced  to  its  simplest 
terms,  the  payment  to  individuals  by  the  State  of  the  income,  or  a 
part  of  it,  from  the  property  they  or  their  predecessors  formerly 
held,  which  has  been  taken  over  in  exchange  for  water  stock,  or  gas 
stock,  or  Consols. 

All  we  shall  then  be  able  to  consider  is  the  quantity  of  State 
obligations  held  by  an  individual.     Any  differentiation  between  one 


class  of  State  guaranteed  stock  and  another,  any  historical  enquiry 
whether  it  was  given  in  exchange  for  mining  royalties  or  for  in- 
ventions and  patent  rights,  will  be  impossible. 

Capital  in  Consols. 

Consols  are  properly  called  Two  and  a  half  per  cent.  Annuities, 
In  reality  each  ;^ioo  consists  of  the  right  to  receive  £2  los.  per 
annum,  with  the  right  to  the  State  to  redeem  that  payment  by  a 
lump  sum  of  ;^ioo.  Some  stocks  give  rights  to  the  holders  to  claim 
repayment  after  a  term  of  years,  but  this  right  only  has  value  when 
the  market  price  of  the  security  is  below  par.  When  it  is  above 
par,  the  right  is  useless  ;  and  if  the  company  or  corporation  has  the 
reciprocal  right  to  pay  off  at  par,  it  becomes  a  disadvantage.  More- 
over, public  authorities  nearly  always  extinguish  their  obligations  by 
purchase,  if  the  price  is  below  par.  We  may  therefore  disregard  the 
nominal  capital  amount  of  State  obligations.  Their  only  important 
feature  is  the  annual  payments.  The  nationalization  of  the  owner- 
ship of  capital  will  therefore  gradually  take  the  form  of  the  extinction 
of  annual  payments  made  by  the  State  to  individuals,  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  this  will  take  place  in  two  ways. 

Income  Tax  and  Death  Duties. 

Any  deduction  made  by  the  State  from  these  annuities  is  pro 
tanto  an  extinguishment  of  them.  A  two  shilling  income  tax  is  a 
reduction  of  the  State  debt  by  ten  per  cent.  Already  the  State  has 
begun  to  differentiate  against  unearned  incomes,  and  this  process 
will  no  doubt  continue. 

The  idle  rich,  the  recipients  of  income  which  comes  to  them  by 
inheritance  or  gift,  pensioners  of  the  community  on  account  of 
ancestral  rights  to  capital  acquired  under  an  ancient  and  abandoned 
system,  will  be  regarded  by  our  enlightened  successors  as  obvious 
subjects  for  thfe  heaviest  taxation. 

Secondly,  there  are  the  death  duties.  Already  the  State  takes- 
no  inconsiderable  share  of  property  left  at  death.  The  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  right  of  inheritance  will  be  still  more  narrowly 
limited.  Before  long  the  principle  of  the  death  duty  and  the  super 
tax  will  be  largely  extended. 

One  millionaire  has  already  enunciated  the  doctrine  that  no  man 
should  die  rich.  A  simple  deduction  from  this  is  that  no  man 
should  live  rich,  and  the  habit  of  regarding  millionaires  as  social 
pests  is  rapidly  growing.  Legislation  deliberately  directed  to  penal- 
izing the  wealthy  in  the  interests  of  the  community  already  com- 
mends itself  to  the  community.  The  "vindictive"  Budget  of  1909 
appears  to  be  a  popular  measure. 

Moreover,  the  right  of  inheritance  and  bequest  should  be  closely 
limited.  At  present  the  State  only  puts  in  a  claim  when  it  has 
exhausted  every  effort  to  discover  the  remotest  cousin  of  a  dead 
property  owner  who  has  been  too  lazy  to  dispose  of  his  own  fortune. 
The  press  and  the  lady's  maid  novelists  would  no  doubt  deplore 
a  world  state  in  which   rich  uncles  dying  in  Australia  or  remote 
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cousins  slain  in  railway  accidents  were  no  longer  possible  rescuers  of 
the  poor  but  well-born  hero,  eager  to  wed  the  lovely  daughter  of 
the  haughty  earl.  But  such  Ollendorfian  occurrences  will  not  be 
wanted  to  add  zest  to  a  world  busy  with  the  thrilling  task  of  social 
reconstruction  on  a  large  scale.  The  State  might  well  enact  in  a 
future  not  excessively  remote  that  it  should  be  the  sole  heir  of  all 
who  die  without  children. 

A  third  method,  already  adopted  in  the  case  of  Indian  railways^ 
is  to  give  terminable,  or  perhaps  life,  annuities  in  place  of  the  per- 
petual annuities  which  we  usually  call  stock  or  bonds. 

Summary. 

The  argument  is  now  concluded.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
capital  which  we  have  to  nationalize  is  exclusively  tangible  things, 
but  that  our  financial  system,  the  great  structure  of  credit  which 
economists  describe  with  reverent  wonder,  consists  of  isolating  the 
value  of  these  things,  so  that  the  ownership  can  be  separated  from 
the  control. 

We  have  next  seen  that  the  State  nationalizes  capital  in  two 
stages.  It  first  takes  over  the  administration  and  control,  and  com- 
pensates the  private  owners  by  leaving  to  them  the  value  of  the 
capital  in  the  new  form  of  annual  payments  of  interest.  The  second 
step  is  to  transfer  the  ownership  itself.  In  this  distinction  we  have 
found  the  explanation  of  the  confusion  on  the  subject  of  compensa- 
tion in  the  minds  of  Socialists,  who  maintain  that  compensation  is 
both  unjust  and  impossible,  although  they  acquiesce  in  and  some- 
times advocate  it  in  any  particular  instance  of  the  taking  over  of  the 
administration  of  actual  things. 

Compensation,  we  have  shown,  is  both  possible  and  proper  when 
the  State  takes  over  the  administration  of  capital.  It  is  impossible 
when  the  ownership  (in  the  sense  just  explained)  is  taken  over,  and 
therefore  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider  whether  it  is  just  or  politic. 

Finally,  we  have  discussed  the  methods  by  which  the  ownership 
of  capital  will  be  transferred  to  the  State,  and  have  taken  the  view 
that  no  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  various  classes,  or  kinds,, 
or  sorts,  or  qualities  of  capital.  All  we  should  do  is  to  differentiate 
between  owners  of  much  and  owners  of  little  ;  in  other  words, 
between  the  relatively  rich  and  the  relatively  poor. 

With  the  wide  expansion  of  social  reconstruction  which  must 
accompany  t^lis  transfer  of  capital  to  the  State  we  have  here  no 
concern.  Nor  is  there  space  to  deal  with  the  new  organization  of 
industry  which  must  follow  it. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  has  been  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
capital  which  Socialists  desire  to  socialize  and  the  methods  by 
which  it  is  being  and  will  be  emancipated  from  private  ownership 
and  control  and  transferred  to  the  community  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  whole  people. 
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What  a  Health  Committee  can  do. 

"  With  all  deductions  the  triumphs  of  sanitary  reform,  as  well  as  of  medical  science^ 
are  perhaps  the  brightest  page  in  the  history  of  our  century." — W.  E.  H.  Lecky. 


Membership  of  a  Health  Committee  opens  up  opportunities  for 
social  work  of  the  highest  importance.  The  duty  of  a  Health  Com- 
mittee is  a  very  extensive  one.  It  is  to  prevent  all  preventable 
sickness  in  their  district,  from  whatever  cause,  and  to  see  that  no  sick- 
ness goes  neglected,  whatever  its  nature.  Public  health  administra- 
tion in  the  past  has  done  wonderful  things  in  the  way  of  preventing 
disease  and  prolonging  life.  Typhus  fever  and  relapsing  fever,  which 
were  formerly  scourges  of  the  poor,  have  been  swept  out  of  the 
country  ;  the  mortality  from  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever  and  tuber- 
culosis has  been  greatly  diminished,  and  the  general  death-rate  has 
fallen  from  21*8  in  1848  to  147  in  1908. 

Amongst  the  many  influences  which  have  been  at  work  to  bring 
about  these  results  public  health  administration  has  certainly  been 
the  most  important.  But  although  much  has  already  been  accom- 
plished, much  remains  to  be  done,  and  the  object  of  this  tract  is  to 
show  in  what  directions  further  progress  can  and  ought  to  be  made.* 

A  Whole-time  Officer  of  Health. 

The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  the  chief  of  the  Public  Health 
Department,  and  much  depends  on  what  sort  of  man  he  is  and  how 
he  is  supported  by  the  Health  Committee.  It  is  most  important 
that  he  should  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  public  health  work. 
All  areas  of  not  less  than  50,000  population  should  have  a  whole- 
time  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  and  in  many  districts  with  less 
population,  especially  industrial  towns  with  a  large  number  of  work- 
shops, and  scattered  districts  covering  a  wide  area,  a  whole-time 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  necessary.  Private  practice  greatly 
interferes  with  his  public  duties.  If  he  is  a  capable,  energetic  and 
popular  man— and  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health  should  be  all  this — 
he  will  gain  a  large  private  practice  and  can  find  little  time  for  his 
public  health  duties.  Moreover,  you  cannot  reasonably  expect  a 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  expose  the  insanitary  cottages  or  slum 
dwellings  owned  by  his  own  clients.  Smaller  districts  should  combine 
together  to  appoint  a  whole-time  officer,  which  can  be  done  under 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1875  (Sec.  191).  Towns  over  50,000  need 
one  or  more  Assistant  Medical  Officers.     It  is  essential  that  every 

*  This  tract  applies  more  particularly  to  England  and  Wales,  outside  the  County 
of  London.  In  London  the  Public  Health  powers  are  divided  between  the  L.C.C.,  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  Councils,  and  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 


Medical  Officer  of  Health  should  be  specially  qualified  for  his  work, 
and  therefore  no  applicant  should  be  considered  who  does  not  possess 
the  Diploma  of  Public  Health  (D.P.H.). 

The  Health  Committee  should  see  that  only 

Whole-time  Sanitary  Inspectors 

are  appointed.  Unfortunately,  in  many  districts  the  sanitary  inspector 
(or  inspector  of  nuisances,  as  he  is  called  outside  London)  is  also  sur- 
veyor, and  may  even  hold  other  posts.  This  always  leads  to  the  public 
health  work  being  neglected.  In  the  Urban  District  of  Braintree 
with  a  population  of  6,000  the  inspector  of  nuisances  is  also  surveyor 
of  highways,  surveyor  of  buildings,  engineer  to  the  waterworks, 
engineer  to  the  sewage  works,  surveyor  to  the  cemetery,  and 
superintendent  of  the  scavenging.  For  three  months  this  inspector 
was  engaged  in  re-numbering  the  houses  in  the  town,  and  had  no 
time  for  his  other  duties.* 

A  sanitary  inspector  should  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  his 
duties  and  he  should  hold  a  proper  qualification.  On  no  account 
ought  any  candidate  to  be  appointed  merely  because  he  is  a  good 
fellow,  or  a  honest  man,  or  the  victim  of  misfortunes,  or  the  friend 
of  one  of  the  Councillors.  The  qualification  recognized  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  is  the  certificate  of  the  Sanitary  Inspectors 
Examination  Board,  without  which  no  sanitary  inspector  can  hold 
office  in  London.  The  certificate  of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute 
is,  however,  a  good  qualification.  At  least  one  of  the  sanitary 
inspectors  of  any  district  should  hold  a  special  certificate  qualifying 
him  in  meat  inspection. 

How  many  Sanitary  Inspectors  are  wanted  ? 

This  depends  upon  the  population,  area,  and  social  circumstances 
of  the  district.  An  industrial  district  covering  a  wide  area  will  need 
more  inspectors  (among  whom  there  should  always  be  at  least 
one  woman)  than  a  residential  district  of  the  same  population  with 
a  smaller  area.  Furthermore,  county  boroughs  administer  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Acts,  which  in  the  smaller  boroughs  and  in  urban 
and  rural  districts  are  under  the  charge  of  the  County  Council.  As 
a  general  rule  a  district  should  appoint  not  less  than  one  sanitary 
inspector  to  every  10,000  population,  in  addition  to  health  visitors  ; 
and  if  the  women  inspectors  act  also  as  health  visitors  more  inspectors 
are  required.  .'   i 

The  most  progressive  towns  already  exceed  this  scale.  For 
instance,  Livefpool  employs  43  male  sanitary  inspectors  and  21  female, 
besides  a  milk  depot  staff,  inspectors  of  meat  and  animals,  of  fish  and 
fruit,  inspectors  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Acts  and  the  Factory  and 
Workshops  Acts,  and  others.  The  total  sanitary  administration  staff 
consists  of  162  persons  (116  men  and  46  women)  besides  the  clerical 
staff.     This  is  about  2  per  10,000  population. 

*  Dr.  Recce's  Report  to  the  Local  Government  Board  on  the  sanitary  circumstances 
of  Braintree. 


"Women  Sanitary  Inspectors 

are  particularly  needed  in  districts  where  female  labor  is  employed. 
The  women  inspectors  should  ascertain  whether  proper  and  sufficient 
sanitary  conveniences  are  provided  for  women  in  factories,  work- 
shops and  work  places,  and  they  should  supervise  the  general  sanita- 
tion of  workshops  and  work  places  where  female  labor  is  employed 
and  of  the  homes  of  outworkers.  Women  inspectors  may  take  part 
in  house-to-house  inspection  and  in  the  supervision  of  tenement 
houses,  and  they  can  do  very  useful  work  in  making  enquiries  in 
cases  of  infectious  disease,  investigating  cases  of  overcrowding  and 
other  insanitary  conditions.  In  some  districts  the  women  sanitary 
inspectors  devote  part  of  their  time  to  health  visiting ;  in  others  this 
work  is  carried  out  by  special 

Health  Visitors 

who  give  their  whole  time  to  the  work.  Health  visiting  is  a  most 
important  department  of  the  work  of  a  Health  Committee,  and  in 
every  district  there  should  be  one  or  more  properly  salaried  and 
qualified  women  for  this  work,  as  well  as  a  staff  of  volunteer  helpers. 

The  duties  of  health  visitors  are  various,  but  perhaps  most  im- 
portant is  to  visit  mothers  in  their  own  homes  and  to  give  sympathetic 
counsel  on  what  is  necessary  for  the  successful  rearing  of  babies.  It 
is  desirable  that  the  health  visitor  should  have  had  some  experience 
in  nursing,  and  even  if  she  is  not  to  be  employed  as  a  sanitary 
inspector  she  should  have  had  training  in  practical  sanitation  and 
should  possess  a  certificate  as  a  sanitary  inspector. 

An  enquiry  instituted  by  the  National  League  of  Physical  Train- 
ing shows  that  in  at  least  ninety  places  there  are  one  or  more  health 
visitors  paid  entirely  from  the  rates,  in  twenty  places  there  are  from 
three  to  four  women  sanitary  inspectors  whose  official  duties  include 
health  visiting.  In  many  districts  bodies  of  voluntary  health  visitors, 
have  been  organized,  and  if  these  are  carefully  supervised  by  the 
paid  staff  the  results  are  often  satisfactory.  In  thirty-five  districts  it 
is  believed  that  infant  mortality  has  been  reduced  through  health 
visiting,  and  these  include  such  towns  as  Glasgow,  Hanley,  Hudders- 
field,  Macclesfield  and  Middlesborough,  where  the  conditions  cannot 
be  considered  generally  favorable  to  infant  life. 

At  Brighton  the  Town  Council  has  started  municipal  home 
nursing.  A  trained  nurse  is  employed  who  attends  at  home  on  such 
cases  as  puerperal  fever  or  erysipelas,  when  removal  to  hospital  is  not 
considered  desirable.  Nurses  to  visit  the  sick  poor  in  their  homes 
are  also  provided  by  the  Health  Committee  of  the  Worcestershire 
County  Council,  and  this  example  might  well  be  imitated  elsewhere. 
The  Barry  Urban  District  Council  also  sends  out  its  hospital  nurses 
into  the  homes. 


Having  briefly  described  the  chief  officers  of  a  health  department, 
we  may  now  proceed  to  indicate  some  of  the  more  important  features 
of  its  work. 


Now  the  bulk  of  a  Health  Committee's  work  may  be  summed  up 
by  saying  that  it  strives  to  secure 

Systematic  Cleanliness. 

"Cleanliness,"  said  Sir  B.  W.  Richardson,  "covers  the  whole 
field  of  sanitary  labor.  It  is  the  beginning  and  the  end."  This 
rather  overstates  the  case  ;  but  at  all  events  we  may  agree  with  Sir 
John  Simon,  who  said  that  "  Uncleanness  must  be  reckoned  as  the 
deadliest  of  our  present  removable  causes  of  disease."  We  want 
cleanliness  in  many  places,  and  in  the  first  place  we  want 

Cleanliness  in  the  Atmosphere. 

In  most  of  our  manufacturing  districts  the  atmosphere  is  anything 
but  clean.  Professor  Cohen,  of  the  Leeds  University,  has  calculated 
that  within  the  four  most  thickly  populated  square  miles  of  Leeds 
twenty  tons  of  soot  are  discharged  daily  into  the  air.  It  is  an  offence 
against  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  Sec.  91,  to  allow  any  chimney 
(not  being  the  chimney  of  a  private  dwelling  house)  to  send  forth 
black  smoke  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  a  nuisance  ;  and  the  same 
section  provides  that  any  fireplace  or  furnace  used  in  any  trade 
process  must,  as  far  as  practicable,  consume  its  own  smoke.  But  in 
many  districts  this  law  is  a  dead  letter,  and  the  sanitary  authority 
tacitly  allows  factories  to  pollute  the  air  with  poisonous  smoke.  It  is 
said  in  excuse  of  this  laissez  faire  policy  that  the  emission  of  smoke 
is  unavoidable,  and  that  any  attempt  to  control  it  would  only  hamper 
home  industries.  This  is  nonsense.  A  smoky  chimney  is  wasteful 
to  the  owner  ;  it  is  a  danger  to  the  community  by  shutting  out  the 
sunlight  that  is  so  essential  to  health,  and  it  is  an  unnecessary  evil. 
The  emission  of  smoke  can  be  prevented  as  in  some  districts  it  is 
prevented,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  instal  elaborate  and  expensive 
appliances.  The  chief  preventive  measure  is  good  stoking.  If  a 
manufacturer  chooses  trustworthy  stokers,  pays  them  well,  and  makes 
it  worth  their  while  not  to  allow  black  smoke,  he  will  keep  his 
chimneys  clean  and  at  the  same  time  confer  a  benefit  on  his  neighbors. 
In  Glasgow,  according  to  the  chief  sanitary  inspector,  90  per  cent, 
of  the  complaints  made  against  manufacturers  are  caused  by  careless 
stoking.  In  Germany  the  training  of  stokers  is  subsidized  by  the 
Government  as  a  branch  of  technical  education.*  The  same  thing 
is  done  by  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Leicester  Town  Council. 
It  would  often  be  a  good  thing  to  get  the  Health  Committee  to 
urge  the  Education  Committee  to  start  such  classes  for  stokers. 
No  Health  Committee  is  doing  its  work  properly  if  it  fails  to  deal 
with  the  smoke  nuisance. 

Cleanliness  in  the  Street. 

Dirt  in  the  street  soon  finds  its  way  into  the  house.  A  good  deal 
of  the  dust  in  a  city  dweller's  house  consists  of  dried  horse  dung 
blown  in  from  the  street.     Street  cleanliness  is  a  matter  partly  of 

♦  "The  Destruction  of  Daylight,"  by  J.  W.  Graham. 


paving  and  partly  of  scavenging,  both  under  the  control  of  the  High- 
ways Committee,  but  the  Health  Committee,  being  responsible  for 
the  health  of  the  district,  should  take  note  of  them  and  should  offer 
to  the  Highways  Committee  any  suggestions  that  seem  called  for  in 
the  interest  of  the  public.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  side 
streets  of  our  large  towns  serve  as  playgrounds  for  the  children,  and 
for  their  sake  we  should  make  them  as  healthy  as  possible.  A  town 
street  should  be  paved  with  impervious  material  which  does  not,  as 
macadam  does,  soak  up  filth.  With  a  smooth  impervious  pavement 
the  street  is  washed  clean  by  every  shower  and  scavenging  becomes 
much  simpler  and  more  effective  ;  for  on  a  smooth  impervious  surface 
the  hose  and  the  squegee  can  be  used  with  excellent  effect,  as  is 
done  in  parts  of  London  and  in  many  continenial  cities.  The  best 
form  of  pavement  is  asphalte,  but  tarred  macadam  is  also  very  good 
and  is  much  less  expensive  to  lay  down.  In  Battersea,  since  1904, 
the  carriage  ways  of  fifty-two  streets  have  been  paved  in  this  manner, 
and  the  great  decrease  in  mortality  that  has  taken  place  in  the  areas 
where  this  pavement  has  been  laid  down  is  attributed  by  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  in  part  to  the  improved  paving.*  Another 
important  feature  of  civic  cleanliness  is  a  frequent 

Removal  of  Dust. 

In  many  districts  garbage  and  house  refuse  is  only  taken  away 
once  a  week.  This  is  not  often  enough.  The  first  principle  of  sani- 
tation is  that  all  refuse  and  waste  matter  should  be  removed  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Many  towns  have  adopted  a  daily  dust  removal, 
and  this  system  should  be  adopted  in  all  urban  areas.  All  fixed  ash- 
pits should  be  abolished  and  only  moveable  metal  receptacles  should 
be  used.     The  frequent 

Removal  of  Manure 

from  stables,  mews  and  other  premises  should  be  insisted  upon. 
Manure  heaps  are  good  breeding-grounds  for  flies,  which  are  now 
known  to  be  inimical  to  health.  Flies  convey  the  germs  of  disease 
from  the  filth  in  which  they  live  to  human  food,  especially  milk,  and 
in  order  to  keep  down  the  plague  of  flies  accumulations  of  manure 
and  other  filth  should  be  prevented.  Under  Section  50  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875,  an  urban  sanitary  authority  can  require  the  daily 
removal  of  manure  or  other  refuse  matter  from  mews,  stables,  or 
other  premises,  and  this  should  be  done  particularly  in  the  summer. 

Backyard  Cleanliness. 

If  the  backyard  is  not  clean  the  house  will  not  be  clean,  for  filth 
from  the  yard  soon  finds  its  way  into  the  house.  It  will  be  brought 
in  as  mud  in  wet  weather  and  blown  in  as  dust  in  dry  weather.  Yard 
cleanliness,  like  street  cleanliness,  is  greatly  promoted  by  impervious 
paving.  The  surface  of  a  backyard  tends  to  become  polluted  with 
all  kinds  of  filth,  the  excrement  of  domestic  animals,  droppings  from 
the   dust-bin,  scraps   of   putrefying  food,  etc.,  and  there  is  reason 

*  Annual  Report  of  Dr.  Lennane,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Battersea,  1908. 


to  think  that  the  contamination  of  milk  and  other  food  with  foul 
dust  from  a  polluted  backyard  is  one  of  the  causes  of  summer 
diarrhoea.  Backyards  should  be  paved  with  a  smooth,  impervious 
surface  properly  sloped  to  a  gully.  Such  a  yard  will  be  effectually 
cleansed  by  every  shower  of  rain. 

Having  secured  cleanliness  outside  we  must  see  that  there  is 
cleanliness  inside,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Health  Committee  must 
institute  a 

House-to-house   Inspection. 

In  every  district  there  should  always  be  going  on  a  systematic 
inspection  which  should  cover  the  whole  of  the  district  at  least  once 
in  five  years.  Every  year  each  of  the  inspectors  engaged  in  this 
work  should  have  a  number  of  streets  allotted  to  him,  and  he  should 
go  from  house  to  house  with  a  keen  nose  for  insanitary  conditions. 
This  inspection  should  by  no  means  be  confined  to  the  poorer  quarters 
of  the  district.  Bad  sanitation  exists  in  good  class  houses.  Over- 
crowding may  occur  in  servants'  bedrooms,  and  bad  smells  and  rats 
from  defective  drains,  although  they  may  be  unnoticed  by  the  family 
upstairs,  may  be  a  source  of  considerable  discomfort  and  danger  to 
the  servants  in  their  underground  kitchens. 

The  caretakers'  quarters  in  a  block  of  commodious  and  imposing 
flats  may  be  grossly  insanitary.  In  Hampstead  a  systematic  inspec- 
tion of  flats  revealed  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  the  caretaker  was 
housed  in  illegally  occupied  underground  rooms.*  Some  classes  of 
house  require  more  frequent  inspection  than  once  in  five  years. 
This  applies  particularly  to 

Tenement    Houses. 

Many  of  these  need  constant  supervision  by  the  sanitary  in- 
spector to  keep  them  in  a  decent  sanitary  condition,  especially  those 
originally  built  for  one  family  only  and  occupied  by  several  owing  to 
the  "  going  down "  of  the  neighborhood.  Most  of  the  London 
poor  have  to  live  in  such  houses,  and  it  is  only  in  a  few  exceptional 
cases  that  any  structural  alterations  have  been  made  to  adapt  the 
house  for  occupation  by  more  than  one  family.  The  result  is  that 
the  tenements  lack  many  domestic  conveniences  and  cannot  be  called 
homes.  For  instance,  in  many  of  these  houses  the  only  water  supply 
for  all  the  occupiers  is  a  tap  in  the  basement.  When  water  is  so 
hard  to  obtain  it  is  idle  to  expect  people  to  be  clean.  The  London 
County  Council  have  recently  obtained  power,  under  Section  78  of 
the  General  Fowers  Act,  1907,  for  the  London  sanitary  authorities 
to  require  a  proper  and  sufficient  supply  of  water  on  each  storey  of 
a  tenement  house.  This  section  should  be  rigorously  enforced,  and 
sanitary  authorities  outside  London  should  ask  Parliament  for  similar 
power. 

Many  tenement  houses  greatly  benefit  by  being  registered  as 
houses  let  in  lodgings,  thus  becoming  subject  to  the  bye-laws  relating 
to  such  houses.     These   confer   useful   powers   upon   the    sanitary 

•  Annual  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Hampstead,  1908. 
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authority  and  impose  certain  duties  upon  the  landlord,  as  for  instance 
the  duty  of  carrying  out  an  annual  cleansing  of  the  house.  The 
Health  Committee  should  if  necessary  exert  pressure  to  keep  the 
local  authority  up  to  its  duty  in  making  and  enforcing  these  bye-laws. 
Another  type  of  house  that  needs  special  supervision  is  the 

Common  Lodging  House. 

The  condition  of  these  houses  has  greatly  improved  in  recent 
years  with  the  increasing  efficiency  of  public  health  administration. 
The  shifting  population  of  a  common  lodging  house  has  innumerable 
opportunities  of  spreading  disease  and  vermin,  and  therefore  requires 
careful  supervision.  A  high  standard  of  cleanliness  should  be  main- 
tained in  these  places  ;  the  beds  should  be  kept  free  from  vermin 
(an  ordinary  plumber's  lamp  will  do  wonders  with  an  iron  bedstead 
in  the  destruction  of  bugs)  ;  and  spitting  on  the  floor,  which  was 
formerly  a  common  practice,  should  be  sternly  repressed.  In  the 
ordering  of  common  lodging  houses,  as  in  many  other  things, 
example  is  better  than  precept,  and  the  sanitary  authority  will  find 
that  by  providing  a  well  managed  municipal  common  lodging  house 
they  will  achieve  more  than  can  be  done  by  any  amount  of  inspection 
to  raise  the  standard  of  the  other  common  lodging  houses  in  the 
district. 

Cellar  Dwellings. 

Cellar  dwellings,  that  is,  underground  rooms  occupied  separately 
as  dwellings,  are  subject  to  special  sanitary  requirements — for  in- 
stance, the  Housing,  Town  Planning,  etc.,  Act  prohibits  the  use  of 
an  underground  room  as  a  sleeping  place — and  it  is  the  business  of 
the  Health  Committee  to  see  that  these  requirements  are  fulfilled. 
Special  inspections  should  be  made  for  the  discovery  of  these  dwell- 
ings, which  should  be  entered  in  a  separate  register  and  dealt  with 
as  the  law  provides. 

The  Protection  of  the  Food  Supply. 

This  is  a  vitally  important  part  of  a  Health  Committee's  work. 
All  places  where  food  is  prepared  and  sold,  such  as  slaughter  houses, 
butchers'  shops,  bakehouses,  milk  shops,  restaurant  kitchens  and 
sausage  factories,  should  be  brought  under  frequent  and  systematic 
supervision.  A  vast  amount  of  illness  is  due  to  unwholesome  food. 
One  at  least  of  the  sanitary  inspectors  should  hold  a  special  certifi- 
cate of  proficiency  in  meat  inspection,  and  he  should  be  on  duty 
every  Saturday  night  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  district.  Meat 
inspection  is  greatly  helped  by  the  establishment  of  a 

Municipal  Slaughter  House, 
which  butchers  should  be  encouraged  to  use.  Private  slaughter 
houses  are  objectionable  on  several  grounds.  Adequate  inspection 
is  extremely  difficult,  and  the  public  has  no  proper  security  that  the 
work  is  carried  out  either  with  humanity  towards  the  animals  or 
with  the  sanitary  safeguards  necessary  for  the  consumers'  health. 
But  this  is  not  all.     "Besides  the  general  public  there  is  another 


class  which  suffers  from  the  system,  namely,  the  unfortunate 
individuals  who  have  to  live  in  immediate  proximity  lo  the 
slaughter  house.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  we  find  these  buildings 
packed  away  at  the  end  of  some  court  or  alley  with  dwellings 
crowded  round  within  a  few  yards  of  them."  This  proximity  is 
exceedingly  bad  both  from  a  sanitary  and  a  moral  point  of  view  for 
the  dwellers  in  these  courts,  especially  women  andyoung  children.* 
Brighton  has  had  a  public  abattoir  for  15  years.  This  institution  is 
made  use  of  more  and  more  every  year,  and  yields  an  income  of 
^400  to  ;^5oo  a  year  in  toUs.f  Cheltenham,  Glasgow,  South 
Shields,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Dundee,  Lincoln,  Edinburgh,  Leeds, 
Birmingham,  amongst  other  towns,  also  have  public  abattoirs.  If 
all  animals  used  for  food  were  killed  in  municipal  slaughter  houses 
under  proper  inspection  a  good  deal  of  disease  would  be  prevented. 
In  this  respect  England  is  far  behind  Germany  and  other  countries. 
More  important  than  meat,  however,  is  the  question  of  the 

Milk  Supply. 

Milk  is  a  most  valuable  food,  but  it  is  easily  contaminated,  and 
when  contaminated  may  be  a  deadly  poison.  Adulteration  with 
water  or  chemicals  may  be  dealt  with  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Acts,  but  filth  and  germs  are  much  more  serious,  and  the  law 
at  present  is  inadequate  to  deal  with  them.  But  even  under  the 
present  law  a  good  deal  can  be  done  to  enforce  decent  sanitation  in 
cowsheds,  dairies  and  milk  shops,  and  the  Health  Committee  should 
see  that  these  places  are  frequently  inspected. 

Towns  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  matter,  for  nearly  all  the 
milk  consumed  in  the  towns  is  produced  in  the  countr3\  Rural 
sanitary  authorities  if  they  did  their  work  properly  could  efifect 
considerable  improvements  in  our  milk  supply.  Every  member  of  a 
Health  Committee  should  procure  a  copy  of  the  regulations  that 
apply  to  cowsheds,  dairies  and  milk  shops,  and  should  see  that  these 
regulations  instead  of  remaining  a  dead  letter,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  are  properly  enforced. 

The  Prevention  of  Adulteration. 

Every  local  authority  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts  should  take  a  sufficient  number  of 
samples  for  analysis  under  the  Acts.  The  number  that  ought  to  be 
taken  will  vary  in  different  districts,  but  it  should  not  as  a  rule  fall 
below  10  samples  per  1,000  population  per  year. 

This  work  should  be  done  by  special  inspectors,  who  should  use 
their  wits  to  frustrate  the  numerous  dodges  devised  by  dishonest 
traders  to  evade  the  Acts.  The  inspectors  soon  become  well  known, 
and  it  is  useless  for  them  to  purchase  samples  personally.  They 
must  work  through  agents  and  must  change  the  agents  frequently. 

*  See  an  excellent  article  on  this  subject  by  Christopher  Cash,  B.A.,  in  the  Medical 
Officer,  May,  1909,  p.  876,  and  the  same  writer's  book  "Our  Slaughter  House  System," 
Bell,  1907. 

t  See  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer. 
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Another  precaution  is  necessary.  Fraudulent  traders  always  keep 
the  genuine  article  and  are  careful  to  supply  it  to  strangers  who  may 
possibly  be  inspectors'  agents.  The  adulterated  article  is  reserved 
for  regular  customers,  and  in  dealing  with  this  class  of  trader  it  is 
necessary  for  the  agent  to  become  a  regular  customer  by  making  a 
number  of  purchases  before  the  official  sample  is  taken.  This  plan 
should  also  be  adopted  for  the  detection  of  the  shopkeepers  who 
make  big  profits  by  selling  margarine  as  butter. 

The  analyses  made  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Acts  are  chemical 
analyses,  and  although  they  afford  valuable  information  of  the  kind 
of  food  that  is  consumed  in  the  district  it  is  necessary  also  in  the 
case  of  certain  articles  of  food  and  drink  to  make  a  periodical 

Bacteriological  Analysis. 

The  water  supply,  milk  supply,  and  certain  foods  should  be 
analysed  for  the  presence  of  germs — either  the  germs  of  disease  or 
germs  that  indicate  pollution  with  sewage  or  other  noxious  matter. 
For  instance,  samples  of  milk  should  be  examined  for  the  presence 
of  tubercle  bacilli.  The  Health  Committee  ought  to  know  what 
proportion  of  milk  consumed  in  their  district  contains  the  germs  of 
tuberculosis. 

The  sanitary  authority  should  arrange  with  a  bacteriological 
laboratory  of  repute  for  the  examination  of  samples  or  else  establish 
a  municipal  laboratory. 

Bacteriological  examination  is  most  useful  also  in  the 

Prevention  of  Infectious  Disease. 

In  the  control  of  these  diseases  it  is  essential  to  arrive  at  an 
early  diagnosis,  so  that  the  patient  may  be  properly  isolated  and  dis- 
infection carried  out.  In  certain  diseases,  for  instance,  diphtheria 
and  typhoid  fever,  the  bacteriological  examination  of  a  specimen 
taken  from  the  patient  may  result  in  an  early  diagnosis  which  other- 
wise would  be  delayed.  The  cost  of  such  examinations,  which  are 
made  chiefly  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  should  be  borne  by  the 
public,  and  every  sanitary  authority  should  encourage  the  doctors  in 
the  district  to  send  specimens  for  examination  free  of  cost. 

Maintenance  of  the  Public  Health. 

But  the  duty  of  the  Health  Committee  is  not  only  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  disease  :  it  is  also  to  see  to  all  the  disease  that 
does  occur,  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  necessary  steps  may  be  taken 
to  prevent  its  recurrence  in  the  same  or  any  other  person.  For  this 
purpose  the  Health  Committee  has  very  large  powers  ;  indeed,  under 
Section  133  of  the  Public  Health  Acts,  Health  Committees  may  take 
almost  any  action  that  they  think  necessary  in  emergency  to  save 
life  or  prevent  disease.  Thus,  they  may  do  (as  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Town  Councils  have  done)  pay  the  fees  of  doctors  called 
in  under  the  Midwives  Act,  1902,  in  cases  of  emergency  ;  they  may 
(as  many  Health  Committees  have  done)  supply  any  medicines  or 
drugs  free  of  charge  to  patients  or  medical  practitioners,  and  even 
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(as  some  Health  Committees  have  occasionally  done)  pay  medical 
practitioners  to  administer  them  ;  they  may  (as  some  Health  Com- 
mittees do)  treat  scarlet  fever  or  puerperal  fever,  or,  indeed,  any 
other  disease,  in  the  patient's  own  home,  instead  of  removing  the 
case  to  their  hospital ;  they  may  (like  the  Worcestershire  County 
Council)  start  a  whole  system  of  domiciliary  nursing  ;  they  may 
even,  as  part  of  the  treatment,  pay  what  is  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  sick  patient  in  his  own  home ;  they  may  pay  for  the 
maintenance  of  ''  contacts,"  or  those  who  are  prevented  from  going 
to  work  because  they  have  come  in  contact  with  infectious  persons. 

Hospitals. 

The  town  or  urban  district  council  has  power,  under  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875,  to  establish  and  maintain  public  hospitals  for  all 
diseases  whatsoever  (including  maternity).  It  is  quite  a  mistake, 
though  a  common  one,  to  suppose  that  this  power  is  limited  to 
isolation  hospitals  for  infectious  diseases.  Very  few  Health  Com- 
mittees have  yet  used  these  powers,  but  the  Barry  Urban  District 
Council  and  the  Widnes  Urban  District  Council  have  set  up  munici- 
pal hospitals  for  accidents  and  non-infectious  cases.  Why  not  get 
your  council  to  do  the  same?  The  sanitary  authority  should  at  least 
provide  hospital  accommodation  for  the  isolation  of  patients  suffer- 
ing from  small  pox,  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  and  scarlet  fever,  and, 
wherever  possible,  for  measles.  In  the  latter  disease,  however,  the 
hospital  is  wanted  not  so  much  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infection, 
but  to  reduce  the  mortality  from  it.  Children  die  of  measles  because 
they  cannot  in  their  own  poor  homes  get  the  warmth,  good  food,  and 
good  nursing  they  need.  Deaths  are  chiefly  due  to  complications 
that  could  be  prevented  if  the  patients  were  properly  looked  after, 
which  in  many  poor  homes  is  impossible.  Unhappily  few  districts 
provide  as  yet  hospital  accommodation  for  measles.  The  Liverpool 
Municipal  Hospital  now  takes  in  cases  of  measles  and  whooping 
cough,  and  the  same  is  said  to  be  the  case  in  Edinburgh.  But  in 
London  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  (which  is  the  isolation 
hospital  authority)  refuses  to  take  cases  of  measles,  and  except  for 
a  whooping  cough  ward  in  the  Evelina  Hospital,  the  only  accommoda- 
tion available  for  the  poor  is  that  provided  in  the  poor  law  infirmaries. 
Hospitals  free  from  the  stigma  of  pauperism  for  measles  patients  who 
cannot  be  properly  cared  for  in  their  own  homes  are  much  needed 
just  now,  and  a  Health  Committee  can  do  very  good  work  in  per- 
suading the  local  authority  to  provide  them. 

The  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis.* 

This  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  public  health  problems  of  the 
present  time.  Tuberculosis  is  due  to  the  successful  invasion  of  the 
body  by  a  germ,  the  tubercle  bacillus.  It  is  communicable  from 
man  to  man,  and  by  means  of  meat,  and  especially  milk,  from 
animals  to  man.     In   its  onslaught  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  greatly 

*  On  this  subject  the  reader  should  consult  '*  The  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis," 
by  Dr.  Newsholme,  Medical  Officer  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
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helped  if  the  person  attacked  lives  among  insanitary  surroundings^ 
is  underfed,  overworked,  or  alcoholic.  Anything  that  tends  to  re- 
move these  conditions  is  working  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis, 
but  we  want  also  more  direct  preventive  measures  aimed  at  the  des- 
truction of  the  bacillus  itself.  The  chief  source  of  infection  is  the 
expectoration  of  a  consumptive  patient,  which  contains  millions  of 
bacilli.  These  remain  in  the  dust  on  floors  and  elsewhere,  and  are 
blown  about  by  the  wind.  An  easy  way  of  attacking  tuberculosis  is 
to  prevent  indiscriminate  spitting.  The  sanitary  authority  should 
distribute  leaflets  and  printed  notices  on  the  dangers  of  spitting  else- 
where than  in  a  proper  receptacle,  and  a  byelaw  against  spitting  in 
public  places  should  be  adopted.  It  is  specially  important  that  con- 
sumptive patients  should  be  instructed  as  to  the  proper  disposal  of 
their  expectoration.  In  order  that  such  instruction  may  be  given, 
proper  spit-bottles  provided,  and  disinfection  carried  out  at  public 
cost,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  consumption  should  be  made  noti- 
fiable. Among  poor  law  patients  it  is  already  notifiable,  and  this 
rule  should  be  extended  to  all  classes,  either  by  a  voluntary  system, 
or  by  following  the  example  of  Sheffield  and  securing  compulsory 
notifications  by  means  of  a  private  Act.  The  early  diagnosis  of 
consumption  is  important,  not  only  because  it  enables  preventive 
measures  to  be  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  but  also 
because  the  patient's  chances  of  recovery  depend  chiefly  upon 
the  early  adoption  of  proper  treatment.  The  sanitary  authority 
should  offer  free  bacteriological  examination  of  sputum  and  should 
establish  a 

Tuberculosis  Dispensary. 

These  have  been  established  in  large  numbers  in  France,  and 
have  been  found  of  great  value.  In  our  country  one  has  been  at 
work  in  Edinburgh  since  1887,  and  another  has  recently  been 
established  in  Paddington.  The  work  of  these  dispensaries  is  to 
detect  early  cases  of  consumption,  to  treat  in  their  own  homes 
patients  who  cannot  go  to  a  sanatorium  and  who  are  unable  to 
pay  for  medical  treatment,  to  help  the  patients  to  live  healthy 
lives  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  instruct  them  so  that  they  may  not  be 
a  danger  to  others.  The  dispensary  doctor  supervises  the  home 
treatment  and  enquires  as  to  the  health  of  the  other  members  of  the 
family  with  a  view  to  detecting  cases  of  the  disease  while  they  are 
still  in  the  early  and  curable  stage. 

The  dispensary  supplies  cod-liver  oil  and  other  medical  necessaries, 
and  attached  to  it  there  is  usually  a  body  of  philanthrophic  workers, 
who  obtain  suitable  employment  for  the  patient,  give  financial 
assistance  when  required  to  the  family,  and  afford  help  in  various 
other  ways.  A  tuberculosis  dispensary  should  form  part  of  the 
health  department  in  every  large  urban  area.  Wherever  possible, 
the  Health  Committee  should  also  have  its  own  hospital  for  con- 
sumptive patients,  as  the  Brighton  Health  Committee  has,  where 
the  patient  can  go  for  a  month  or  two,  and  be  taught  how  to  live. 

Another  necessary  institution  is  the 
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Phthisis   Sanatorium. 

Sanatoria  are  needed  for  two  classes.  First  there  are  the  patients 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  for  whom  cure  is  hopeless. 
These  patients  are  the  most  dangerous  sources  of  infection,  for  they 
not  only  bring  up  a  large  quantity  of  sputum,  but  they  are  too  weak 
to  observe  the  strict  cleanliness  that  a  consumptive  must  maintain  if 
he  is  not  to  be  a  source  of  grave  danger  to  his  family.  The  poor 
among  these  patients  frequently  die  in  Poor  Law  institutions,  in 
many  of  which  the  consumptives  are  nursed  in  the  general  wards. 
Sanatoria  where  these  unfortunate  people  may  end  their  days  free 
from  the  stigma  of  pauperism  are  much  needed. 

Sanatoria  are  needed  also  for  patients  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
consumption.     Dr.  Newsholme  thus  sums  up  their  advantages.* 

1.  In  early  and  suitable  cases  a  cure  may  be  expected. 

2.  Short  of  a  cure,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  arrest  of  disease 

occurs,  the  patient  is  able  to  resume  his  work  at  least  to  a 
modified  extent,  and  his  working  life  is  much  prolonged. 

3.  While  the  patient  is  in  the  sanatorium  his  home  is  disinfected, 

his  relatives  are  free  from  recurring  infection,  and  have 
time  to  recover  their  full  measure  of  resistance  to  infection. 

4.  On  his  return  home  and  to  his  work  the  patient  is  much  less 

likely  than  before,  even  though  he  continues  to  have 
sputum  containing  tubercule  bacilli,  to  be  a  source  of 
infection  to  others. 

In  some  towns,  for  instance  Brighton  and  Leicester,  it  has  been 
found  possible  to  devote  one  or  more  blocks  of  the  isolation  hospital 
to  sanatorium  treatment  of  consumption,  and  with  great  success. 

In  Brighton  this  treatment  is  offered  in  all  cases  suitable  for  it, 
and  in  actual  fact  more  than  half  the  total  cases  at  present  under 
observation  in  Brighton  have  spent  at  least  four  weeks  in  the 
Borough  Sanatorium,  and  have  there  been  taught  the  precautionary 
measures  needed  to  prevent  infection  and  the  personal  regime 
suitable  to  their  illness  ;  while  at  the  same  time  their  families  have 
had  a  temporary  holiday  from  sick-nursing,  the  house  has  been 
disinfected,  and  the  patient  has  returned  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
way  to  avoid  re-infecting  it. 

The  Cleansing  of  Verminous  Persons. 

There  is  one  communicable  disease  that  calls  for  special  mention, 
and  that  is  peeft'cu/osts  or  lousiness.  This  is  a  horrible  condition  that 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  a  civilized  community,  and  it  specially 
afflicts  two  classes — school  children  and  the  inmates  of  common 
lodging  houses.  The  Children  Act,  1908,  gives  the  local  education 
authority  power  to  enforce  the  cleansing  of  school  children,  and  the 
London  County  Council's  General  Powers  Act,  1907,  contains  a  pro- 
vision, which  might  with  advantage  appear  in  many  local  Acts,  con- 
ferring  a  similar  power    with  regard  to  the    inmates   of   common 

*  Newsholme,  "  The  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,"  p.  382  (abbreviated). 
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lodging  houses.  By  the  Cleansing  of  Persons  Act,  1897,  a  sanitary 
authority  has  power  to  fit  up  and  maintain  a  cleansing  station,  and 
in  Marylebone,  where  the  Act  is  energetically  administered,  about 
30,000  persons  have  been  freed  from  vermin  in  the  last  ten  years. 
Do  not  despise  this  matter,  or  think  it  of  no  consequence.  Every 
town  ought  to  provide  in  some  way  for  this  help  to  the  poor  to  keep 
themselves  clean. 

Infant   Mortality. 

The  prevention  of  infant  mortality  is  a  matter  of  supreme  im- 
portance, and  every  member  of  a  Health  Committee  should  find  out 
precisely  what  is  being  done  in  his  district  in  this  direction.  Ask 
the  Medical  Officer  for  a  special  report  as  to  how  the  infantile 
death  rate  compares  with  that  of  other  places,  and  as  to  what  is 
being  done  to  reduce  it.  Infant  mortality  is  due  to  many  causes, 
and  must  be  fought  with  many  weapons.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant causes  is  summer  diarrhoea,  which  is  a  filth  disease  and 
can  be  prevented  by  cleanliness.  The  measures  for  promoting 
cleanliness  indicated  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  tract  are  most 
important  in  this  connection.  Clean  air,  clean  streets,  clean 
yards,  clean  houses,  all  work  together  to  protect  infant  life.  But 
other  measures  are  necessary.  There  should  be  a  wide  dissemina- 
tion of  information  about  the  proper  ways  of  feeding  and  generally 
looking  after  babies.  Cards  containing  instruction  on  these 
matters  should  be  freely  distributed,  and  a  sufficient  number  of 
health  visitors  should  be  employed  to  visit  mothers  and  give  them 
practical  instruction.  The  health  visitors  should  begin  their  visits 
early  in  the  baby's  life,  and  this  cannot  be  done  unless  they  have 
timely  notice  of  the  baby's  arrival.  The  Notification  of  Births  Act 
should,  therefore,  be  adopted.  Mothers  should  be  encouraged  to 
bring  their  babies  periodically  to  be  weighed,  so  that  it  may  be  seen 
whether  their  progress  is  satisfactory.  In  Battersea  a  room  at  the 
public  baths  is  set  aside  one  afternoon  a  week  for  baby  weighing. 
The  mothers  should  be  encouraged  to  nurse  their  babies  ;  but  often 
this  is  impracticable,  because  the  mother,  from  want  of  food,  loses 
her  milk.  In  many  districts  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  supply 
nursing  mothers  with  the  food  required  to  enable  them  to  continue 
to  nurse.  Such  schemes  should  be  supported  by  the  Health  Com- 
mittee who,  for  instance,  might  arrange  (as  has  been  done  in  France) 
to  supply  nursing  mothers  with  milk  at  reduced  rates  from  the 

Municipal   Milk  Depot, 

which  a  progressive  sanitary  authority  in  earnest  about  infant 
mortality  will  establish.  There  are  many  babies  who,  for  various 
reasons,  cannot  be  naturally  fed,  and  these  too  frequently  are  given 
condensed  milk,  worthless  patent  foods,  and  unwholesome  cow's 
milk.  For  these  babies  properly  prepared  milk  may  mean  the 
difference  between  life  and  death.* 

*  For  further  details  see  "  Municipal  Milk  and  Public  Health,"  by  F.  Lawson 
Dodd,  D.P.H.     Fabian  Tract  No.  122. 
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The  Supervision  of  Midwives. 

The  county  and  county  borough  councils  administer  the  Mid- 
wives  Act,  1902,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  measures  ever 
placed  on  the  statute  book.  Every  year  thousands  of  women  die  in 
child-bed  from  causes  that  could  have  been  prevented  had  the 
women  been  properly  looked  after.  No  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the 
births  in  this  country  take  place  under  the  care  of  midwives,  who 
by  the  Midwives  Act  are  brought  for  the  first  time  under  supervision. 
The  local  authority  should  appoint  skilled  persons  to  supervise  the 
midwives — women  doctors  are  specially  useful  for  this  purpose — and 
should  see  that  a  high  standard  of  cleanliness  and  efficiency  is  main- 
tained. In  difficult  cases  a  midwife  is  obliged  to  call  in  a  doctor,  and 
one  of  the  defects  of  the  Act  is  that  no  provision  is  made  for  the 
payment  of  the  doctor  in  those  cases,  unfortunately  very  numerous^ 
where  the  patient  is  unable  to  pay  the  fee.  In  some  districts  the  fee 
is  paid  by  the  guardians,  after  much  delay  and  repeated  enquiries 
by  the  relieving  officer,  and  then  only  in*  cases  in  which  the  family 
is  adjudged  to  be  destitute,  but  this  is  most  inadvisable,  for  it  makes 
the  patient  and  her  husband  paupers,  which  they  bitterly  resent  ;  it 
'*  worries"  the  poor  woman,  and  it  tends  to  prevent  the  smooth  and 
effective  working  of  the  Act.  The  doctors  summoned  by  midwives 
should  be  paid  by  the  authority  entrusted  with  the  supervision  of 
the  midwives.  This  is  done  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  with 
highly  satisfactory  results  ;  and  every  Health  Committee  should 
order  it  to  be  done  under  Section  133  of  the  Public  Health  Act. 
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The   Endowment  of   Motherhood, 


'*  It  were  good  that  men  in  their  Innovations  would  follow  the  example  of  Time 
itself,  which  indeed  innovaieth  greatly,  but  quietly,  and  by  degrees  scarce  to  be  per- 
ceived, .  .  .  It  is  good  also  not  to  try  experiments  in  States  except  the  Necessity 
be  urgent,  or  the  utility  evident :  and  well  to  beware  that  it  be  the  reformation  that 
draweth  on  the  change,  and  not  the  desire  of  change  that  pretendeth  the  reformation." 
— Bacon,  "On  Innovations." 


The  Need. 

It  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  our  present  stage  of  democracy  that 
public  attention  is  habitually  rivetted  on  the  discussion  of  those 
questions  on  which  men  differ  most,  instead  of  on  the  furtherance  of 
those  measures  upon  which  they  most  agree.  Were  it  not  so,  the 
proposals  that  have  been  made  in  certain  quarters  of  late  years  for 
the  endowment  of  motherhood,  for  maternity  pensions,  or,  at  least, 
for  some  form  of  insurance  against  some  of  the  initial  expenses  of 
maternity,  would  surely  have  been  more  favorably  noticed.  To 
raise  the  economic  status  of  women  by  a  method  which  would 
emphasize  and  appreciate  at  its  full  value  their  work  as  mothers  of 
the  race  is  an  aim  in  which  Suffragists  and  Anti-Suffragists,  both 
male  and  female,  find  themselves  in  accord.  To  focus  the  collective 
energy  of  the  State  on  the  task  of  building  the  homes  of  England 
anew,  should  reconcile  to  Socialism  those  whose  opposition  is  at 
present  most  reasoned  and  most  sincere. 

The  proposals  contained  in  the  present  paper  are  advanced  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  present  social  conditions,  and  of  the  present 
attitude  of  the  public  towards  them.  There  are  those  who  believe 
that  if  we  could  wipe  out  the  world  and  begin  creation  afresh  we  should 
make  a  much  better  job  of  it  ;  but  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  in  any 
move  towards  political  progress  we  have  to  start  from  where  we  are^ 
and  deal  with  the  world  as  it  is.  Ideals  have  their  value.  There  is 
an  ideal  state  in  my  own  mind  where  all  babies  would  have  the  best 
chance  of  growing  up  into  perfect  men  made  in  God's  image,  where 
all  mothers  would  have  pleasure  in  the  beauty  of  their  motherhood,, 
and  receive  the  meed  of  care  and  reward  that  is  their  du6.  Such  a 
state  is  in  my  mind,  such  a  state  on  this  earth  and  in  this  England  I 
believe  one  day  may  come  to  pass  ;  but  I  have  no  intention  of 
describing  it.  For  no  ideals  are  worth  much  until  in  our  imagination 
we  have  succeeded  in  linking  them  on  to  the  present  state  of  things^ 
until  we  have  formed  an  idea  of  how  we  are  to  make  for  them.  And 
it  is  this  next  step  which  is  my  humble  subject  here  ;  humble, 
because  it  is  small,  imperfect,  and  somewhat  uncertain  ;  and  yet  not 
without  value  if  it  leads  out  of  the  confusion  of  to-day  towards  the 
saner  order  of  a  future  time. 


What  then  is  the  present  condition  of  things  from  which,  as  I  have 
said,  we  must  start,  as  they  affect  the  mothers  and  the  children 
during  the  crisis  of  maternity  ? 

MilHons  of  our  people  Hve  in  poverty,  and  it  is  just  at  the  period 
of  child-bearing  that  the  shoe  of  poverty  pinches  most.  Not  only 
are  its  effects  most  disastrous,  but  actually  there  are  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  our  families  in  poverty  at  that  time  than  at  any  other. 
Men  or  women  while  single  can  keep  themselves  with  comparative 
ease.  After  fifteen  years  of  marriage  the  elder  children  begin  to 
bring  money  into  the  home  to  supplement  the  parents'  earnings. 
Later  on  the  children  marry  and  are  off  the  parents'  hands  altogether  ; 
and  even  for  the  helplessness  of  old  age  there  is  now  a  pension  in 
store.  But  in  the  early  years  of  marriage  the  earnings  are  smallest, 
the  expenses  highest,  and  the  proportion  of  poverty  is  greater  then 
than  at  any  other  time.*  Such  are  the  circumstances  of  motherhood 
and  child-bearing  in  the  present  conditions. 

The  result  can  be  measured  in  the  figures  of  infant  mortality,  but 
they  only  tell  half  the  tale.  The  holocaust  of  little  children  may 
have  its  problems  for  the  next  world,  but  once  they  are  dead  we 
have  no  more  to  do  with  them  ;  it  is  the  survivors  that  matter  most, 
and  though  they  may  come  out  of  the  fire  alive,  they  are  in  most 
cases  not  unscathed  :  they  carry  in  one  form  or  another  through  all 
their  remaining  years  the  heavy  handicap  of  the  conditions  which 
environed  them  even  before  they  were  born,  and  made  their  coming 
more  than  half  a  tragedy.  It  is  because  of  the  survivors  more  than 
for  its  intrinsic  importance,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  draw  attention 
to  infant  mortality — the  danger  signal  of  modern  family  life. 

Infant  Mortality. 

The  death  rate  among  infants  during  the  first  years  of  life  is  still 
excessive,  although  at  last  it  shows  signs  of  diminishing.  Owing  to 
the  advance  of  medical  knowledge  and  the  improvement  in  hygiene, 
the  general  death  rate  has  declined  during  the  past  50  years,  but  the 
infant  death  rate  shows  no  equivalent  change.  The  mortality  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  10  has  been  reduced  from  7*8  per 
thousand  in  1857  to  3*4  per  thousand  in  1907,  but  the  mortality 
among  children  under  5  has  been  reduced  during  the  same  period 
only  from  67'8  to  40*9.  And  the  mortality  of  infants  under  one 
year  actually  increased  from  145  in  the  decade  1845- 1854,  to  154  in 
the  decade  189 1 -1900.  It  has  however  declined  to  138  for  the 
5  years  1901-1905,  and  still  further  to  118  for  1907.+ 

Half  the  deaths  of  infants  under  one  year  occur  in  the  first  three 
months.  Three  times  as  many  babies  die  in  the  first  month  as  in 
any  subsequent  month.  Of  the  deaths  in  the  first  month,  the 
greatest  number  occur  in  the  first  week.  If  babies  went  on  dying  at 
the  same  rate  as  they  die  in  the  first  week,  none  would  live  to  be  a 

*  See  this  brought  out  with  impressive  effect  in  "  Povarty :  a  Study  of  Town 
Life,"  by  Seebohm  Rowntree, 
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year  old.    Of  these  deaths  in  the  first  week,  the  majority  occur  on 

the  first  day.''' 

The  chances  of  infant  life  may  be  thus  expressed  :  The  highest 
death  rate  is  on  the  first  day.  It  declines  gradually  during  the  rest 
of  that  week,  falls  enormously  the  second  week,  remains  about 
stationary  the  third  week,  falls  again  considerably  the  fourth  week, 
falls  enormously  in  the  second  month,  after  which  it  continues  to  fall 
slowly  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  figures  vary  according  to  locality,  but,  speaking  generally, 
they  are  highest  in  mining  and  industrial  districts,  and  especially 
where  women  are  employed  in  industry.  The  worst  county  for  1907 
was  Lancashire  with  a  mortality  of  161  per  1,000.  Nine  rural 
counties  had  a  mortality  of  under  90.  The  rate  of  infant  deaths  in 
the  three  worst  towns  is  double  that  of  the  three  worst  counties. 
In  1907,  Stalybridge  had  a  mortality  of  219.! 

But  these  oft-quoted  figures  do  not  tell  the  whole  tale,  for  high 
as  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  is  for  the  whole  population,  the  rate 
for  the  unskilled  working  class  is  far  higher  still.  When  the  general 
infant  mortality  rate  at  York  was  176,  Mr.  Rowntree  calculated  that 
for  the  poorest  section  of  the  working  class  it  was  247. 

If  any  person  in  the  prosperous  middle  or  upper  class  will  take 
the  trouble  to  compute  how  many  babies  have  died  in  their  first  year 
of  life  in  his  own  family  and  in  those  closely  connected  with  him,  he 
will  find  that  this  mortality  does  not  amount  to  more  than  two  or 
three  out  of  a  hundred  births,  or  at  the  rate  of  20  or  30  per  thousand. 
In  families  in  which  adequate  food  and  attention  can  be  given,  the 
infantile  death  rate,  even  in  towns,  is  already  kept  down  to  such  a 
figure.     Here  are  some  official  statistics. 

Infant  Mortality  per  1,000  Births  I 

England  and  Wales  : — 

1873-1877 148  (average) 

1892-1902 152         „ 

1907 118         »> 

London  and  ten  urban  counties  for  the  same  period  : — 

1873-1877 161  (average) 

1892-1902 165         „ 

1907 ^28         „ 

In  sixteen  rural  counties  : — 

1873-1877 127  (average) 

1892-1902 125         „ 

1907 99         »» 

♦  "  Infant  Mortality,"  Dr.  Geo.  Newman, 
t  The  figures  for  illegitimate  children  are  of  course  higher  than  for  legitimate 
children.     In  Manchester,  with  an  infant  death  rate  of  169  for  legitimate  children,  the 
figure  for  illegitimate  children  was  362. 
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The  nine  counties  with  infant  mortality  rate  under  90  in  1907 
were  :  Dorset,  Wiltshire,  Hertfordshire,  Berkshire,  Buckingham- 
shire, Herefordshire,  Cambridgeshire,  Surrey,  and  Sussex. 

Infant  mortality  in  Europe  1 896-1905  per  1,000  : — 


Russia 

...     268 

Italy 

...     168 

Austria 

...     223 

Belgium    ... 

-     153 

Hungary   ... 

...     215 

France 

...     149 

Prussia 

...     T96 

England    ... 

...     147 

Spain 

...     178 

Holland     ... 

...     144 

Causes  of  Infant  Mortality. 
The  principal  causes  of  death  are — 

(a)  In  the  first  three  months — diseases  of  immaturity. 

(b)  In  the  second  three  months — diseases  of  digestion,  e.g.^ 

diarrhoea. 

(c)  In  the  third  three  months — diseases  of  respiration,  e.g.^ 

pneumonia. 

The  deaths  from  these  three  causes  are  steadily  increasing  in 
proportion,  in  spite  of  the  advance  of  medicine,  which  saves  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  children  in  other  diseases. 

The  causes  of  these  three  groups  of  disease  are  roughly  as 
follows  : — 

(a)  Immaturity  is  mainly  due  to  over-fatigue  of  mothers  when 
pregnant,  coupled  with  under-feeding,  and  the  sort  of  bread-tea-and- 
pickles  diet  in  which  so  many  women  indulge,  in  some  cases  perhaps 
through  vitiated  taste,  but  more  often  the  direct  result  of  their  low 
economic  conditions. 

(b)  Gastric  trouble. — Diarrhoea,  which  carries  off  so  many  victims 
in  the  second  three  months  of  life,  is  mainly  the  result  of  neglect 
and  mismanagement  ;  in  fact,  of  bad  mothering,  due  to  poverty, 
drink,  or  ignorance  ;  dirt,  dirty  bottles,  improper  food,  and  above  all, 
irregular  feeding,  contribute  principally  to  this  group  of  diseases. 

Epidemic  diarrhoea  is  most  prevalent  in  the  third  quarter  of  the 
year.     The  worst  month  is  August.     Here  are  the  figures  : 

Mortality  from  epidemic  diarrhoea  : — 

Rural  districts  generally        5  per  1,000 

Wigan  and  Liverpool  ...         ...         ...     20-30         „ 

Manchester      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     30-40         ,, 

For  the  whole  country  (average)  1891-1900...  27         „ 

„  „  1901-1906...  25         „ 

(c)  i^^j^iVij/or;/ Z)/^^^j^^  are  principally  due  to  exposure.  Leaving 
babies  to  lie  in  wet  clothing,  exposing  them  to  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  in  the  air  they  breathe,  from  the  hot  stuffy  upper  room 
to  the  door-step,  from  the  warm,  crowded  mothers'  meeting  to  the 
frosty  night  air  outside — these  things  affect  the  bronchial  tubes  and 
lungs  of  a  baby  however  vv'ell  wrapped  up,  and  claim  their  victims  by 
the  mass. 


Present  Provision  for  Maternity. 

I  have  said  enough  to  call  attention  to  the  havoc  of  human  life 
and  health  which  is  being  wrought  under  present  conditions  in 
English  homes,  and  yet  in  our  haphazard  way  there  is  a  greal  deal 
thai  we  do  already,  both  individually  and  collectively,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  maternity  at  the  present  time,  and  in  order  to  be  in  a 
position  to  grapple  with  the  problem,  it  is  necessary  to  realize  just 
what  is  now  being  done  by  the  State,  by  charity,  and  by  individual 
thrift. 

(a)  The  State  aid  has  been  so  fully  dealt  with  in  Chapter  III.  of 
the  Minority  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  that  it  need  not 
be  explained  in  detail  here. 

In  the  first  place  there  are  some  15,000  babies  born  in  Poor  Law 
Institutions.  Then  there  is  the  large  number  of  mothers  who  re- 
ceive medical  (including  midwifery)  orders,  sometimes  with,  some- 
times without,  outdoor  relief.  The  number  of  infants  under  one 
year  maintained  on  outdoor  relief  is  about  5,000.  The  policy  that 
governs  the  provision  of  relief  and  medical  aid  varies  with  the 
locality,  and  the  relief  when  given  is  as  a  rule  inadequate  and  wholly 
unconditioned,  the  welfare  of  the  child  not  being  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

Side  by  side  with  the  Poor  Law  there  is  the  intervention  of  the 
local  health  authorities  with  their  provision  of  midwives  and  medical 
advice,  in  some  cases  even  of  milk.  Their  activities  are  less  uni- 
versal than  those  of  the  Poor  Law,  but  the  principles  that  guide 
them  are  more  rational,  aiming  as  they  do  at  education  rather  than 
mere  relief,  dealing  with  the  future  welfare  of  the  child  rather  than 
with  the  present  destitution  of  the  mother.  By  the  establishment 
of  health  visitors  alone,  quite  extraordinary  results  have  been  already 
obtained  in  some  districts. 

Now  that  midwives  are  under  the  statutory  obligation  by  the 
Midwives  Act  of  1902  to  call  in  a  doctor  when  certain  difficulties 
occur,  local  authorities  often,  though  not  always,  pay  the  doctor's 
fees  in  such  cases,  and  this  practice  will  become  more  general. 

The  Minority  Report  lays  stress  on  the  need  for  a  unified  service 
for  birth  and  infancy,  and  also  for  the  co-ordination  and  amplification 
of  what  has  already  been  done  by  the  community  as  such. 

(b)  Turning  to  charities,  there  are  : — 

1.  The  Maternity  Hospitals. — These  are  fewer  than  might 
,  be  expected.  There  are  seven  in  London,  which  in 
''the   year    1905  dealt  with    about   12,000   patients,  or 

under  ten  per  cent,  of  the  births  of  London.  In  the 
rest  of  the  United  Kingdom  there  appear  to  be  at  least 
nineteen,  of  which  six  are  in  Ireland. 

2.  The  General  Hospitals^  including  Hospitals  for  Women.-^ 

The  bulk  of  the  indoor  cases  treated  in  the  general 
hospitals  are  cases  that  have  serious  complications,  but 
there  are  a  large  number  of  outdoor  cases  treated  by 
students  for  the  purpose  of  education. 
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3.  Nurses  and  Midwives  whose  pes  are  partly  paid  by 
charitable  boaies. — There  are  at  least  twenty  such 
charities  in  London. 

(c)  There  are  a  few  friendly  societies  which  give  maternity 
benefits  ;  for  example,  the  Hearts  of  Oak  pays  thirty  shillings  to  the 
husband,  and  the  Royal  Oak  Society  two  pounds,  but  most  of  the 
other  friendly  societies  make  no  special  provision  for  maternity  at  all. 

In  women's  friendly  societies  confinements  would  be  reckoned 
with  other  illnesses. 

There  are  of  course  in  existence  numerous  medical  clubs  which 
provide  a  doctor  on  payment  of  a  weekly  sum  of  money,  and  many 
slate  clubs  pay  for  doctor  and  midwife  during  confinement."^ 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  an  immense  amount  of 
care  and  expense  is  already  being  devoted  to  maternity  and  infancy 
in  this  country,  and  yet  the  result  is  as  I  have  described  above  ; 
inadequacy,  diversity,  overlapping,  want  of  system,  mark  all  that  is 
being  done.  The  money  spent,  welcome  as  it  is  in  individual  cases,  is 
largely  wasted  in  so  far  as  the  community  is  concerned  ;  for  the  prob- 
lem, as  a  whole,  has  not  yet  been  faced,  the  enemy  is  still  at  the  gates. 

Immaturity,  digestive  disease  and  respiratory  disease — the  three 
main  causes  of  infant  mortality — are  still  sapping  the  fitness  of  the 
surviving  population.  If  we  are  to  safeguard  and  strengthen  our 
race,  we  must  roll  back  the  attacking  armies  as  they  approach  along 
these  three  main  lines  of  advance.  The  critical  period  is  the  first 
three  years  of  life  ;  the  battlefield  is  the  home. 

The  Community  must  Step  In. 

People  must  soon  realize,  however  anti-social  their  prejudices 
may  be,  that  home  life  in  its  old  sense  has  been  half  destroyed  by  our 
modern  industrial  system.  It  is  no  use  prating  of  its  sacredness,  and 
of  the  value  of  parental  responsibility.  Such  homes  as  unfortunately 
exist  by  thousands  in  our  industrial  centres  are  not  sacred ;  they  are 
blighted  ;  a  healthy  nation  has  no  use  for  them  ;  they  must  be  either 
ended  or  mended.  In  one  form  or  another  the  community  must 
interfere. 

Two  principles  should  guide  our  interference.  The  first  is  the 
simple  proverbial  one  that  "  prevention  is  better  than  cure."  If  we 
are  to  assume,  as  we  do  assume,  and  have  assumed  for  centuries  back, 
the  responsibility  for  the  motley  wreckage  of  human  society  in  the 
form  of  old  people,  sick  people,  paupers,  wastrels,  criminals,  lunatics 
and  the  rest,  it  is  plain  common  sense  not  to  let  our  State  activity 
begin  there,  but  to  assert  also  the  right  to  interfere  with  the  condi- 
tions out  of  which  this  wreckage  is  produced. 

The  second  principle  is  a  financial  one.  Money  spent  on  the 
beginning  of  life  is  more  economical  than  money  spent  on  the  end 
of  life.  Money  spent  on  a  child  is  returned  to  the  community  in 
two  ways.  First,  in  saving  of  expenditure  at  the  other  end  of  the 
scale  ;  secondly,  in  the  actual  production  of  future  wealth.    It  should 

*  "  The  Endowment  of  Motherhood,"  Dr.  Eder. 


be  regarded  as  an  insurance  against  the  expense  of  wreckage  in  the 
future.  It  may  also  be  regarded  as  an  investment  bearing  interest 
in  the  shape  of  health,  energy,  intelligence  and  labor  power  in  the 
coming  generation.  It  is  financially  well  worth  our  while  to  develop 
our  children,  or  at  least  to  safeguard  them  sufficiently  to  enable  them 
to  accomplish  the  work  that  lies  before  them  in  life, — whether  mental 
or  physical,  whether  as  citizens  or  as  rulers,  whether  as  wage-earners 
or  as  captains  of  industry. 

Granting  the  need  of  State  intervention,  what  form  is  it  to  take? 
Are  we  to  replace  the  home  by  State  institutions,  or  shall  we  set 
ourselves  to  build  the  home  anew  ?  There  is  much  to  be  said  for 
either  alternative. 

State  Maintenance. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  State  maintenance  of  children  would 
probably  enable  the  physical  welfare  of  the  growing  race  to  be  most 
efficiently  safeguarded.  Plato  advocated  State  nurseries  more  than 
two  thousand  years  ago,  and  various  modifications  of  his  plan  have 
attracted  advanced  thinkers  of  all  ages  since  his  time.  In  some 
respects  modern  practice  in  England  is  tending  in  that  direction. 
Compulsory  State  schools  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  participation  of 
women  in  industrial  occupations  on  the  other,  tend  more  and  more 
to  divest  the  parents  of  their  old  responsibilities  and  force  the  com- 
munity to  take  them  up.  It  is  only  a  few  steps  in  one  direction 
from  the  present  state  of  things  to  the  complete  State  maintenance 
of  children,  and  the  practical  abolition  of  the  family  as  a  social  unit. 
We  might  have  State  or  municipal  hospitals  with  maternity  wards 
to  which  every  woman  could  have  access,  where  babies  could  be 
launched  into  life  under  ideal  sanitary  conditions,  be  fed  well,  nursed 
properly,  and  given  the  best  possible  start.  Then  we  might  have 
public  endowment  for  the  encouragement  of  nursing  mothers,  side 
by  side  with  public  creches  into  which  the  children  would  be  drafted, 
and  remain  under  perfect  conditions  of  food,  air  and  nursing  until 
old  enough  to  go  into  the  public  nurseries  or  kindergartens  which 
would  replace  our  present  infant  schools,  and  where  physical  and 
mental  development  would  be  carried  out  on  a  progressive  system 
until  the  children  were  of  age  to  enter  the  public  elementary  schools. 
In  the  schools,  too,  meals  and  games  would  be  arranged  for  as  at 
present  in  the  upper  and  middle  class  schools.  Perhaps  the  build- 
ings, instead  of  being  dotted  about,  would  be  grouped  in  open  spaces, 
with  playgrdlinds  in  accessible  suburban  spots  to  and  from  which  free 
trams  could  convey  the  thousands  of  children  whose  homes  might 
still  be  in  crowded  districts.  And  perhaps,  loo,  dormitories  could  be 
provided  for  the  children  of  those,  who,  like  the  parents  of  the  middle 
and  upper  classes,  might  prefer  the  boarding  school  to  the  day  school 
as  affording  better  discipline  and  training  of  character.  By  some 
such  means  as  these,  the  budding  citizens  could  be  rescued  from  the 
evils  that  beset  them  now,  and  home-life,  already  more  than  half 
destroyed  by  modern  industry,  could  be  supplemented  and  replaced 
out  of  the  wealth  that  industry  produces. 
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Such  an  ideal  is  well  worth  notice.  It  could  easily  be  linked  on 
to  our  present  conditions  ;  it  would  strike  at  the  root  of  the  deterior- 
ation over  which  the  public  shed  their  unanimous  but  futile  tears. 

Objections  to  State  Maintenance. 

But  it  has  two  great  disadvantages. 

The  first  is  on  the  merits.  The  death  rate  of  infants,  not  only  in 
workhouses,  but  also  in  well  managed  private  institutions,  compares 
most  unfavorably  with  that  in  the  homes,  even  of  the  worst 
districts.  The  Minority  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission 
(pages  lOO  and  following)  shows  that  the  infant  mortality  in  Poor 
Law  Institutions  is  between  two  and  three  times  as  great  as  in  the 
general  population  ;  and  that  this  is  not  entirely  due  to  mismanage- 
ment is  shown  by  the  fact  given  in  the  same  report  that  '*  3,000  infants 
attended  to  in  their  homes — poor  and  wretched  as  were  those  homes 
— by  the  competent  nurses  of  the  Plaistow  Maternity  Charity,  had  a 
death  rate  during  the  first  fortnight  after  birth  considerably  less  than 
that  in  the  most  successful  vohmtary  hospitals ^  '■" 

The  following  are  the  rates  of  infant  mortality  for  first  fortnight 
per  1,000  births.f 

In  four  large  maternity  hospitals  of  London  ...     30 

For  whole  population  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     31-1 

In  poor  law  institutions  of  London — 

Legitimate  children  ...         ...     ..   ...         ...     47*2 

Illegitimate  children  46*1 

In  poor  law  institutions  outside  London — 

Legitimate  children  ...         ...         ..  ...     51*2 

Illegitimate  children  ...         ...         ...         ...     53-6 

These  statistics  must  be  taken  with  some  reserve,  and  are  not  by 
any  means  conclusive  ;  but  they  point  to  the  peculiar  danger  of 
institutions  for  infants  which,  although  it  is  at  present  unexplained, 
we  cannot  afford  to  ignore,  and  they  certainly  justify  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  the  signatories  to  that  report :  ''  It  may  well  be  that 
human  infants,  like  chickens,  cannot  long  be  aggregated  together 
even  in  the  most  carefully  devised  surroundings  without  being 
injuriously  affected." 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  McVale  in  his  report  to  the  Poor  Law 
Commission  is  impressed  by  the  admirable  work  done  in  the 
maternity  wards  in  the  large  city  infirmaries.  "  There  could  be  no 
comparison  between  the  comfort  and  safety  of  midwifery  practised 
in  such  surroundings  and  that  conducted  in  the  homes  of  the  labor 
classes.  ...  I  see  no  reason  not  to  give  institutional  treatment." 

Apart  from  these  facts  altogether  the  institutional  solution  savors 
too  much  of  what  a  great  philosopher  calls  "  regimentation."  It 
might  tend  to  cut  the  race  all  to  one  pattern,  to  turn  out  citizens  after 
the  fashion  of  machine-made  articles.     It  might  tend  to  stifle  true 

*  Of  3,005  infants  attended  at  birth  by  the  nurses  of  the  Plaistow  Maternity 
Charity  in  the  mother's  own  home  in  one  of  the  most  poverty-stricken  districts  of 
West  Ham,  47  died  in  the  first  fortnight,  or  15-33  per  1,000  births, 
f  Minority  Report,  Part  i,  Chapter  III, 
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individualism,  which  it  should  be  the  aim  of  Socialism  to  enfranchise 
and  uplift. 

The  second  objection  is  one  of  expediency.  Every  step  towards 
such  an  ideal  as  this  would  meet  with  the  bitter  opposition  of  that 
powerful  class  of  opinion  which  wages  perpetual  warfare  against  any 
interference  with  the  sanctity  of  home  life.  The  ignorance  of  facts, 
terrible  every-day  twentieth  century  facts,  shown  by  such  people 
when  they  talk  loosely  about  home  life  is  pitiful  enough,  but  their 
motive  is  genuine  and  sincere,  and  if  this  problem  can  be  dealt  with 
within  the  family  instead  of  outside  of  it,  by  rebuilding  the  home 
instead  of  replacing  it,  the  task  of  popularizing  it  will  be  far  easier 
and,  other  things  being  equal,  the  method  is  preferable.  There  are 
signs  that  the  desire  to  supply  brand-new  State  institutions  on  hard 
and  fast  lines  is  giving  way  to  the  more  elastic  theory  of  State 
improvement  and  encouragement  of  existing  conditions.  The  latest 
instance  in  point  is  old  age  pensions.  We  might  have  had 
communal  almshouses  on  modern  lines  provided  out  of  public  money 
and  not  out  of  charity,  enjoyed  as  a  right  and  not  as  a  favor,  but 
instead  of  that  we  are  pensioning  the  old  people  in  their  homes,  and 
it  is  probabl}^  the  extension  and  development  of  this  policy  that  the 
future  will  bring. 

So  too  will  it  be  with  the  problem  of  the  children.  We  have 
gone  almost  as  far  as  English  public  opinion  will  ever  go  in  the 
direction  of  State  interference  outside  the  home.  Free  and  com- 
pulsory education,  free  and  compulsory  medical  examination  in  the 
school,  free  and  compulsory  vaccination,  free  meals  at  the  expense  of 
the  rates  supplemented  by  voluntary  hospitals,  voluntary  creches, 
nursing  systems,  etc.— all  these  things  have  developed  during  the 
past  generation.  And  yet  it  is  not  enough.  The  problems  of  health 
are  not  seriously  grappled  with  even  now.  A  step  must  be  taken  by 
the  community,  and  taken  soon,  to  safeguard  the  future  race  from 
the  effects  of  the  wide-spread  disease  of  poverty  which  attacks 
our  children  by  millions,  spreading  physical  and  moral  devastation  in 
each  new  generation  ;  and  if  I  believe  that  the  response  of  the 
community  to  this  call  will  be  to  build  the  home  afresh  instead  of 
replacing  it,  it  is  not  that,  in  the  abstract,  one  theory  is  necessarily 
superior  to  the  other,  but  because  the  English  people  have  always 
chosen  to  transform  rather  than  to  abolish,  and  because  the  endow- 
ment of  motherhood,  while  it  will,  like  all  forward  steps,  be  first 
urged  upon  the  community  by  Socialists,  will  command  the  support 
of  those  whose  opposition  to  Socialism  is  based  on  the  extraordinary 
error  that  its  aim  is  to  destroy  the  home. 

The  Scheme. 

The  need  of  State  action  has  now  been  sufficiently  emphasized, 
so  too  has  the  economic  wisdom  of  it.  Reasons  have  been  adduced 
to  show  why  such  an  action  should  be  brought  to  bear  within  the 
home  and  not  outside  of  it.  Starting  with  these  premises  and 
bearing  always  in  mind  present  conditions  and  the  present  state  of 
public  opinion,  we  have  now  to  consider  what  scheme  is  possible. 
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The  first  step  must  be  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  complete 
public  provision  for  all  the  extra  expenses  incident  on  maternity. 

Medical  Attendance. 

First  and  foremost  comes  the  need  for  qualified  medical  and 
nursing  attendance  on  the  mother  and  the  newly  born  infant.  At 
present  many  mothers  go  almost  unattended  in  their  hour  of  need  ; 
many  tens  of  thousands  more  have  attendance  that  comes  too  late, 
or  is  quite  inadequately  qualified  ;  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others 
fail  to  get  the  nursing  and  home  assistance  that  is  required  to 
prevent  long-continued  suffering  and  ill  health  to  mothers  and 
children  alike.  This  lack  of  qualified  midwifery  attendance  and 
nursing  will  become  even  more  apparent  within  a  year  or  two,  when 
the  provisions  of  the  Midwives  Act  come  fully  into  force,  and  none 
but  certificated  midwives  are  allowed  to  practise.  The  local  health 
authority  ought  to  be  required  to  provide  within  its  area  qualified 
medical  attendance,  including  all  necessary  nursing,  for  all  cases  of 
childbirth  of  which  it  has  received  due  notice.  There  is  no  reason 
why  this  should  not  be  done  as  a  measure  of  public  health,  free  of 
charge  to  the  patient,  in  the  same  way  as  vaccination  is  provided  for 
all  who  do  not  object  to  that  operation  ;  and  on  the  same  principle 
that  led  to  the  gratuitous  opening  of  the  hospitals  of  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board  to  any  person  suffering  from  particular  dis- 
eases quite  irrespective  of  his  means.'-'  What  is,  however,  important 
is  that  the  necessary  medical  attendance  and  nursing  shall  always  be 
provided.  If  the  community  prefers  to  recover  the  cost  from  such 
patients  as  can  clearly  afford  to  pay — say,  for  instance,  those  having 
incomes  above  a  prescribed  amount — instead  of  from  everybody  in 
the  form  of  rates  and  taxes,  this  (as  with  the  payment  for  admission 
to  an  isolation  hospital)  may  be  an  intermediate  stage.  In  one  way 
or  another,  there  must  be  no  childbirth  without  adequate  attendance 
and  help  to  the  mother. 

Pure  Milk. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  need  of  sustenance,  both  of  the 
mother  and  of  the  newly  born  citizen.  At  present  many  tens  of 
thousands  of  these  infants  perish  simply  from  inanition  in  the  first 
few  days  or  weeks  after  birth.  In  town  and  country  alike  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  families  find  the  greatest  difficulty,  even 
when  they  can  pay  for  it,  in  buying  milk  of  reasonable  purity  and 
freshness,  or  in  getting  it  just  when  they  require  it,  or  often  indeed 
in  getting  it  at  all.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  municipalization 
of  the  milk  supply  are  overwhelming  in  strength.!  But  an  even 
stronger  case  can  be  made  out  for  the  systematic  provision  by  the 
Local  Health  Authority,  to  every  household  in  which  a  birth  has 
taken  place,  of  the  necessary  quantity  of  pure,  fresh  milk,  in  sealed 
bottles,  delivered  every  day.     Whatever   else   is   left   undone,   the 

*  Diseases  Prevention  (London)  Act,  1883;  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891. 
t  See  Fabian  Tract  No.  122,  *'  Municipal  Milk  and  Public  Health." 
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necessary  modicum  of  pure  milk,  whether  taken  by  the  mother  or 
prepared  for  the  child,  might  at  any  rate  be  supplied  as  the  birth- 
right of  every  new-born  citizen. 

These  two  measures — the  universal  provision  of  medical  attend- 
ance and  nursing  and  the  universal  provision  of  milk — would  go  very 
far  to  meet  by  the  co-operative  State  organization  represented  by 
the  local  health  authority,  the  actual  extra  expense  which  a  birth 
causes  to  the  average  household.  But  the  provision  cannot  be 
deemed  complete  unless  an  independent  provision  is  made  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  mother  during  the  period  for  which  she  ought, 
in  the  public  interest,  to  abstain  from  work. 

Maternity  Pensions. 

The  next  step  therefore  must  be  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
maternity  pensions  on  somewhat  similar  lines  to  the  old  age 
pensions,  which,  after  much  promising,  have  at  last  arrived. 

These  maternity  pensions  must  be  free,  universal,  and  non- 
contributory,  for  reasons  which  are  familiar  to  all  who  have  followed 
the  controversy  over  old  age  pensions.  If  they  be  not  universal, 
they  will  come  as  of  favor,  and  be  open  to  the  objections  rightly 
urged  against  all  doles,  public  or  private.  A  contributory  scheme 
could  only  exist  as  part  of  a  universal  sick  fund,  and  State  insurance 
would  be  a  new  principle  in  this  country.*  If  the  contributions  were 
optional,  the  poorest  mothers  would  get  no  pension  at  all.  If  they 
were  compulsory  on  a  fixed  scale,  the  scheme  would  still  further 
impoverish  those  it  is  intended  to  benefit.  If  the  contributions 
were  on  a  sliding  scale,  the  pension  would  be  smallest  just  where  it  is 
most  necessary. 

Four  questions  immediately  arise  : — 

How  much  is  the  pension  to  be  ? 

How  long  is  it  to  last  ? 

How  is  it  to  be  administered  ? 

What  would  it  cost  the  community  ? 
The  amount  of  the  pension  will  of  course  depend  upon  the  view 
taken  by  the  community  of  the  purpose  it  is  intended  to  serve. 

To  work  out  a  pension  scheme,  for  instance,  on  the  basis  of  com- 
pensation for  loss  of  the  mother's  earnings  would  at  once  involve  a 
sliding  scale  such  as  is  in  force  in  Germany  and  Austria,  which  would 
be  unfair  in  the  working,  and  benefit  the  poorest  least.  Moreover, 
the  theory  is  fallacious,  inasmuch  as  it  views  the  woman  as  a  worker 
and  not  as  a  mother.  Let  the  pension  be  regarded  rather  as  the 
recompense  due  to  the  woman  for  a  social  service,  second  to  none 
that  can  be  rendered.  The  time  will  come  when  the  community 
will  set  a  far  higher  value  on  that  service  than  it  does  at  present,  and 
will  extend  the  moderate  pension  scheme  here  proposed  into  the  full 
endowment  of  motherhood.  But  at  present  the  main  point  is  to  tide 
the  mother  over  a  time  of  crisis  as  best  we  may. 

*  Should  the  State,  as  seems  likely,  inaugurate  a  scheme  of  sick  or  unemployment 
insurance  in  the  near  future,  such  change  in  the  premises  from  which  the  argument 
starts  would,  of  course,  carry  with  it  the  necessary  modification  of  the  argument  itself. 


On  the  one  hand  then  it  can  be  argued  that  any  sum,  however 
small,  would  be  a  relief  in  many  cases  to  the  pressure  of  want.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  could  fairly  be  urged  that  at  such  a  time  no 
reasonable  sum,  however  large,  would  be  wasted,  so  many  are  the 
extra  needs  of  the  mother  and  the  new-born  child,  so  all-important 
to  the  future  is  their  full  satisfaction.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paper, 
I  suggest  that  a  middle  course  be  adopted,  not  because  it  is  a  middle 
course — for  the  golden  mean  is  often  the  worst  course  of  all— but  for 
the  following  reasons.  Too  small  a  pension  is  uneconomic ;  unless  it 
secure  to  some  extent  the  object  in  view,  the  expense  would  not  be 
worth  while.  Five  shillings  per  week  for  a  month  would  be  money 
thrown  away.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large  pension  extending  over  a 
long  period,  say,  one  pound  per  week  for  nine  months,  would  cost  so 
much  that  public  opinion  would  not  seriously  consider  it,  and  given 
the  present  standard  of  life,  it  is  quite  likely  that  much  of  it  would 
be  wasted.  Let  us  begin  with  a  sum  far  less  than  will  be  provided 
eventually  by  a  far-seeing  and  progressive  community. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  ten  shillings  per  week  as  being  ample  to 
cover  the  proper  maintenance  and  feeding  of  an  ordinary  working- 
class  maternity  case.  The  cost  of  a  maternity  case  in  Queen 
Charlotte's  Lying-in  Hospital  for  provisions  alone  works  out  at 
7s.  yd,  per  week.  But  food  can  of  course  be  bought  by  a  hospital  in 
large  quantities,  and  therefore  at  a  much  lower  price  than  would  be 
possible  to  a  private  family. 

How  Long  should  the  Pension  Last  ? 

The  average  duration  of  a  maternity  case  inside  a  hospital  appears 
to  be  a  fortnight.  The  statutory  minimum  of  nursing  under  the 
Midwives  Act  is  ten  days.  The  normal  period  during  which  upper 
class  mothers  keep  their  beds  is  three  weeks,  but  for  some  time  after 
leaving  bed,  the  mother  is  incapable  of  any  active  work  without 
harm  to  herself.  Many  internal  diseases  and  nervous  complaints,  as 
well  as  a  good  deal  of  the  drinking  among  women,  have  their  origin 
in  getting  about  too  soon.  For  some  weeks  at  least,  whether  the 
mother  nurses  her  baby  or  not,  she  requires  much  more  than  ordin- 
ary rest  and  nourishment.  These  considerations  apply  also,  though 
in  a  less  degree,  to  the  period  preceding  confinement. 

Under  the  law  of  Great  Britain,  the  period  of  enforced  cessation 
from  factory  work  is  four  weeks.  The  same  period  is  prescribed  in 
Holland  and  Belgium.     In  Switzerland  the  period  is  eight  weeks. 

These  laws,  though  of  great  value,  are  often  cruel  in  the  work- 
ing, as  they  deprive  the  woinan  of  wages  without  compensation  just 
at  the  time  she  needs  money  most.  The  result  is  they  are  often 
evaded.  Germany  and  Austria  have  recognized  this.  In  Germany 
women  are  forbidden  to  work  for  six  weeks  after  confinement.*  But 
the  insurance  law  of  Germany  provides  women  with  free  medical 
attendance,  midwife  and  medicine,  and  in  addition  with  an  allowance 
not  exceeding  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  her  customary  wage  for  the 

*  The  period  may  be  reduced  to  four  weeks  on  production  of  a  medical  certificate. 
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six  weeks.  There  is  further  a  provision  that  pregnant  women  un- 
able to  work  should  be  allowed  the  same  amount  for  not  more  than 
six  weeks  previous  to  confinement.  A  similar  insurance  system 
exists  in  Austria  and  Hungary.  In  some  parts  of  Germany,  the 
municipality  goes  still  further.  In  Cologne,  the  working  mother  is 
given  a  daily  grant  to  stay  at  home  and  suckle  her  child,  and  visitors 
see  that  this  condition  is  fulfilled.  The  Cologne  system  has  been 
adopted  by  some  municipalities  in  France.  In  Leipsic,  every  illeg- 
itimate child  becomes  a  ward  of  the  municipality,  which  puts  it  out 
to  nurse  with  certified  persons  who  must  produce  it  for  inspection 
on  demand. 

These  provisions  enable  the  government  of  Germany  to  enforce 
the  law  against  the  employment  of  women  in  the  last  period  of 
pregnancy  without  hardship  to  them,  and  only  when  some  such 
measures  are  adopted  in  England  will  our  law  cease  to  be  evaded, 
and  become  a  real  safeguard  instead  of  a  dead  letter. 

The  compensation  given  to  German  mothers,  though  far  in 
advance  of  anything  we  have  in  England,  is  already  felt  to  be  in- 
sufficient, but  there  is  a  difficulty  in  making  it  more  generous  arising 
from  the  fact  that  the  system  is  a  scheme  of  insurance ;  the  benefits 
cannot  be  increased  without  a  rise  in  the  contribution.  In  a  free 
pension  scheme,  this  difficulty  will  not  occur.  A  small  beginning 
might  be  made  by  way  of  experiment  to  familiarize  the  public  with 
the  advantages  of  caring  for  maternity,  with  a  knowledge  that  its  scope 
could  be  extended  indefinitely  without  dislocation  of  the  scheme. 

But  the  period  like  the  amount  must  be  substantial  even  at  first. 
If  the  pension  is  to  have  any  permanent  value  it  should  extend, 
I  suggest,  over  a  period  of  at  least  eight  weeks :  about  two 
weeks  before  and  six  weeks  after  the  date  on  which  the  birth  is 
expected  to  take  place.  I  attach  no  importance  to  the  particular 
period  of  eight  weeks,  which  must  be  regarded  as  a  rough  minimum 
chosen  to  afford  a  basis  for  preliminary  calculation  of  the  cost  of  the 
scheme  to  the  community. 

The  Scheme  in  Working. 

The  pensions  might  be  administered  on  the  following  lines,  to  the 
details  of  which  no  particular  importance  need  be  attached. 

The  first  payment  should  be  made  a  fortnight  before  the  antici- 
pated date  of  confinement,  on  condition  that  the  recipient  was  not  at 
this  time  engaged  in  any  occupation  likely  to  prove  injurious  to  her 
health  or  to  ner  offspring.  Most  women  would  willingly  comply 
with  this  condition  could  they  afford  to  do  so. 

Application  should  be  made  at  least  a  month  before  the  first 
payment. 

If,  as  I  suggest,  the  scheme  were  accompanied  by  free  nursing 
and  supervision,  the  case  would  at  once  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  nurse  in  whose  district  it  fell,  who  would  pay  a  preliminary  visit 
to  the  applicant's  home,  arrange  with  her  as  to  the  best  place  in 
the  house  for  the  lying-in,  and  give  her  good  advice  as  to  care  and 
diet. 
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If  any  symptoms  were  unsatisfactory,  the  applicant  would  be  advised 
to  see  the  medical  officer.  Special  cases  could  then  be  scheduled 
and  watched.  Difficult  and  abnormal  cases  could  be  removed  to  the 
infirmary  in  good  time  where  they  could  be  treated  more  conveniently 
than  in  the  home,  and  where  recovery  would  be  more  rapid.  In  such 
a  case,  the  pension,  or  part  of  it,  would  presumably  pay  for  the  patient's 
treatment  in  hospital.  In  serious  cases  it  might  be  possible,  on  the 
report  of  the  medical  officer,  to  make  grants  for  extra  nourishment, 
even  before  the  pension  became  due,  and  in  the  same  way  to  keep 
cases  of  slow  recovery  furnished  with  money  longer  than  the  pre- 
scribed eight  weeks. 

There  would  be  no  need  to  tie  a  patient  down  to  a  particular 
doctor  and  nurse,  provided  the  persons  chosen  by  the  patient  were 
approved  of  by  the  pension  authority. 

Women  would  be  encouraged  to  make  their  application  as  long 
before  the  statutory  month  as  possible.  At  first  they  would  not  wish 
to  do  so  ;  but  in  a  few  years,  and  especially  in  first  pregnancies,  many 
young  mothers  would  come  to  feel  that  they  had  somewhere  to  go 
for  advice,  and  would  seek  out  the  pension  authority  early.  Much 
folly  would  thus  be  avoided.  The  mere  handing  of  a  one-sheet 
pamphlet  of  elementary  rules  of  health  to  each  applicant  would  not 
be  without  its  effect  in  removing  some  of  the  ignorance  that  at 
present  prevails.  The  women  would  talk  it  over  on  their  door  steps 
and  in  their  courts,  and  gradually  the  old  wives'  tales  and  remedies 
would  give  way  to  a  few  tags  of  sound  hygiene. 

The  pension  authority  would,  as  tactfully  as  possible,  use  the 
pension  as  a  lever  to  promote  a  higher  standard  of  health  in  the 
applicant's  home.  For  instance,  as  regards  overcrowding,  if  it  trans- 
pired at  the  preliminary  visit  that  the  only  room  available  for  the 
confinement  was  one  in  which  not  only  the  woman  and  her  husband 
but  also  several  children  slept,  temporary  arrangements  could  be 
insisted  on  for  the  reduction  of  this  number  during  the  receipt  of 
the  pension.  For  a  small  sum  per  week,  which  the  pension  money 
would  far  more  than  provide,  accommodation  could  be  obtained  for 
most  of  the  family  elsewhere  in  the  same  house,  or  at  least  in 
the  same  street.  Both  the  mother  and  baby  would  thus  get  a 
national  minimum  of  air  for  the  time  being,  and  in  the  course  of 
time,  a  higher  standard  of  opinion  would  be  set  up  in  the  matter  of 
house  room,  and  the  way  be  paved  for  future  reform. 

There  are  numerous  other  ways  in  which  the  local  authority 
might,  through  the  medium  of  the  pension,  increase  the  standard  of 
health.  If  it  be  true,  as  the  experts  tell  us,  that  breast  feeding  is 
all  important  to  national  health,  then  special  advantages  might  be 
offered  to  nursing  mothers  under  the  scheme. 

Supposing  a  fee  for  the  requisite  nursing  and  medical  attendance 
were  charged  and  deducted  from  the  pension,  mothers  would  still  be 
better  off  than  at  present,  but  if  the  nursing  were  free,  as  suggested 
above,  the  cost  that  would  be  added  to  the  pension  scheme  would  be 
compensated  for  by  a  considerable  saving  in  our  present  voluntary 
machinery. 
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Each  case,  as  I  have  said,  would  be  in  the  hands  of  a  certificated 
nurse,  but  much  of  the  routine  work  could  be  performed  under  the 
direction  of  the  nurse  by  less  skilled  women  who  would  play  the  part 
of  mother  substitute  as  well,  for  the  medical  aspect  of  the  case  is  by 
no  means  the  most  important.  When  the  mother  of  a  family  is  laid 
by,  few  workmen  can  afford  to  pay  for  extra  help,  and  so  the  children 
are  neglected,  go  to  school  unwashed,  with  dirty  clothing,  and  un- 
brushed  hair,  and  without  properly  cooked  meals  at  home.  Under 
the  pension  scheme,  as  is  the  case  even  now  in  many  country  districts 
under  private  nursing  institutions,  a  mother  substitute,  or  a  pupil 
nurse,  could  be  provided  to  be  manageress  to  the  family  during  the 
first  three  weeks. 

What  would  the  Scheme  cost  ? 

First,  as  regards  the  provision  of  nursmg  and  medical  attendance, 
with  the  necessary  supply  of  milk. 

The  cost  of  nurses  varies  according  to  density  of  population,  cost 
of  living,  etc.,  in  the  various  localities.  Moreover,  in  some  districts, 
the  average  duration  of  labor  is  three  or  four  times  as  long  as  in 
others  ;  the  cases  in  such  districts  require  far  greater  attention  during 
recovery,  occupying  more  of  the  nurse's  time,  and  therefore  costing 
more.  In  some  town  institutions,  medical  and  nursing  expenses 
work  out  at  only  los.  a  case,  while  in  some  unions  and  hospitals  the 
out-door  cases  are  reckoned  at  15s.  a  case.  We  are  told  that  the 
State  does  things  expensively,  and  certainly  its  standard  should  be  as 
high  as  that  of  the  best  poor  law  or  charitable  administration  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind ;  so  we  will  take  this  last  figure  as  our  estimate, 
and  adding  thereto  the  cost  of  milk  for  eight  weeks,  at  perhaps 
another  15s.  per  case,  we  shall  arrive  at  an  outside  figure  of  ^i  los. 
per  case  for  nursing,  medical  expenses,  and  milk. 

Now,  as  regards  the  cost  of  pensions. 

The  total  number  of  births  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year 
1907  was  1,148,573.  Some  of  these  of  course  were  twins,  or  even 
triplets.  In  such  cases  I  do  not  suppose  a  full  los.  would  be  given 
for  each  child.  More  probably  it  would  be  decided  to  augment  the 
pension  by  a  small  sum,  say  only  2s.  6d.  per  week  extra,  for  each 
additional  child  ;  but  this  is  a  mere  matter  of  detail,  and  need  hardly 
enter  into  our  rough  calculation.  Without  making  any  allowance 
for  this,  the  pension  of  los.  per  week  for  eight  weeks  on  the  basis  of 
the  1907  figures  would  involve  a  cost  to  the  community  of  ^4,600,000 
per  annum.  Jf  ten  per  cent,  be  added  for  the  extra  cost  of  special 
cases,  we  get  ;^5,ooo,ooo  as  the  outside  cost  of  pensions.  With  the 
addition  of  ;^i, 750,000  for  the  cost  of  provision  of  nursing,  medical 
attendance,  and  milk,  the  total  is  ^6,750,000. 

If  the  pension  were  paid  through  the  existing  old  age  pension 
authority,  the  cost  of  administration  would  be  almost  negligible. 

But  this  is  only  the  gross  cost.  From  it  must  be  deducted  a  sum 
for  non-claimants,  the  number  of  whom  would  depend  on  how  far 
the  scheme  were  accompanied  by  inspection  and  other  requirements 
which  would  keep  off  those  who  did  not  really  need  it.     Speaking 
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roughly,  we  may  take  it  that  the  servant-keeping  class  would  not  be 
likely  to  apply  for  the  pension.  This  class  was  estimated  by 
Mr.  Booth  at  11*3  per  cent,  in  London,  and  by  Mr.  Rowntree  at 
28  per  cent,  in  York.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  at  least  20  per 
cent,  of  the  mothers  would  not  apply  for  pensions  under  the  scheme 
suggested,  in  which  case  the  amount  to  be  written  off  under  this 
heading  would  be  ;^i, 350,000,  leaving  a  total  of  ^5,400,000. 

This  expense,  which  in  round  figures  may  be  described  as  five 
and  a  half  millions  of  money,  would  be  accompanied,  of  course,  by  a 
considerable  saving  in  three  directions  :  i.  the  rates  ;  ii.  charity  ;  iii. 
friendly  societies,  etc. 

i.  Tf  the  estimate  I  have  quoted  above  be  correct,  namely,  that 
fifteen  thousand  children  are  born  every  year  in  poor  law  institu- 
tions, and  five  thousand  infants  under  one  year  subsist  on  outdoor 
relief,  it  is  evident  that  from  the  cost  of  the  scheme  there  must  be 
subtracted  the  expenses  under  this  head. 

In  England  and  Wales,  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  in 
workhouses  is  estimated  at  seventy  per  cent.,  but  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  among  respectable  married  women  to  use  the  workhouse  as 
a  maternity  hospital.  This  tendency  would  undoubtedly  be  arrested 
by  the  pension  scheme  now  proposed,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the 
maternity  work  under  the  poor  law  would  probably  continue  because 
it  deals  with  those  without  homes,  casuals,  illegitimate  cases,  etc. 
These  persons  would  be  relieved  as  at  present,  but  the  expense, 
instead  of  falling  on  the  rates,  would  be  defrayed  out  of  the  pensions 
to  which  they,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  community,  would 
be  entitled. 

ii.  There  would  also  be  an  enormous  saving  in  the  expenses  of 
hospitals,  nursing  institutions,  and  other  charitable  agencies. 

The  general  hospitals  take  in  cases  with  serious  complications 
and  treat  outdoor  cases  for  the  purpose  of  educating  their  students. 
This  would  continue  as  at  present  and  work  in  with  the  scheme,  the 
hospitals  being  paid  for  the  work  done  out  of  the  money  voted  for 
the  maternity  law.  Thus  their  sphere  of  usefulness  would  probably 
be  enlarged  and  their  finances  at  the  same  time  relieved. 

The  lying-in  hospitals  would  find  that  some  who  at  present  used 
them  would,  under  the  pension  scheme,  prefer  to  remain  in  their 
own  homes  ;  but  the  more  complicated  cases,  which  now  remain  ill- 
attended  at  home,  would  be  removed  under  doctor's  recommendation 
to  the  lying-in  hospitals,  which  would  thus  find  their  activity  in- 
creased and  their  work  paid  for.  Over  nine  per  cent,  of  the  births 
of  London  are  treated  by  lying-in  hospitals  at  a  cost  of  about 
^25,000  a  year.  Under  this  head  alone  then  this  sum  would  be 
saved  to  the  charitable  public  of  London  every  year  and  be  liberated 
for  use  in  other  ways.  Similar  amounts  would  be  saved  in  other 
centres. 

As  for  the  nursing  institutions,  their  great  work  would  at  last  be 
nationalized,  or,  if  the  institutions  remained  under  private  manage- 
ment, the  nurses  they  provide  would  be  paid  for  by  the  community 
for  the  cases  they  attended. 
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It  is  impossible  to  estimate  what  the  saving  to  charities  would  be 
without  far  fuller  details  as  to  the  expense  of  hospitals  and  other 
charitable  agencies  than  I  have  found  it  worth  while  to  obtain  ;  but 
if  the  saving  under  this  head  is  less  than  might  be  supposed,  that  is 
only  another  way  of  saying  how  inadequately  maternity  is  provided 
for  under  our  haphazard  charity  system,  which  does  not,  indeed 
cannot,  attempt  to  cover  the  whole  ground. 

iii.  Lastly,  there  would  be  a  small  saving  in  the  benefits  given 
for  confinements  by  thrift  societies  and  clubs.  The  money  would 
be  thus  liberated  for  fuller  benefits  in  other  directions. 

Objections  to  the  Scheme. 

A  host  of  objections  present  themselves  to  the  mind  against  the 
scheme  I  have  outlined.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  heads — 
practical  and  theoretical. 

The  first  practical  objection  will  come  from  enthusiasts  who  will 
say  that  los.  per  week  is  not  enough  :  it  will  not  replace  the  wages 
in  many  cases,  much  less  afford  the  extra  comfort  and  nourishment 
required  at  such  a  time. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  better-class  working  woman  who  is 
earning  more  than  los.  per  week  is  not  likely  to  be  so  near  the 
poverty  line  as  her  poorer  sister,  and  the  pension,  though  acceptable, 
is  not  so  absolutely  vital  in  her  case.  The  los.  will  be  all  to  the  good 
for  her,  while  for  the  very  poor  it  will  more  than  replace  anything 
they  could  earn,  and  will  go  some  way  at  least  towards  securing  that 
national  minimum  of  comfort  at  a  time  of  crisis  in  the  life  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  community  which  is  the  main  purpose  it  is 
intended  to  serve. 

Another  objection  is  that  in  many  households  the  los.  may  not 
be  spent  on  the  mother  and  the  baby  :  the  husband  would  drink  the 
money.  My  belief  is  that  these  cases  will  be  far  fewer  than  is  often 
supposed.  Even  rich  people,  if  they  found  themselves  in  such  a 
position  that  they  could  not  rely  on  a  future  more  than  a  few  days 
ahead,  if  they  lived  in  a  world  of  destroyed  illusions,  where  memory 
is  all  and  hope  has  little  place,  would  probably  do  much  as  the 
very  poor  do;  they  would  drop  calculation  and  let  things  slide.  But 
give  the  poorest  e.ven  eight  weeks  during  which  they  can  see  their 
way  clear,  and  they  will  feel  less  helpless,  they  will  derive  a  stimulus 
from  the  new  sensation,  they  will  behave  more  sensibly.  Still  the 
objection  has  force  none  the  less,  and  be  the  cases  few  or  many,  they 
must  be  guarded  against.  The  nurse  will  see  at  once  how  the  land 
lies,  and  acting  on  her  report,  the  local  authority  should  schedule 
the  case,  and  pay  the  pension  in  kind  through  the  nurse,  or  through 
inspectors  or  health  visitors,  whose  business  it  should  be  to  look  after 
such  cases.  The  d.fficulty  is  there  as  in  the  case  of  out  relief.  It 
has  to  be  met,  but  it  is  not  insuperable.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to 
deprive  the  whole  nation  of  a  beneficial  scheme  just  because  there 
are  rogues  about. 

Another  difficulty  I  clearly  foresee  is  that  of  arranging  the  staff  of 
nurses,  doctors,  etc.,  so  long  as  the   hospitals  and  medical  schools 
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remain  in  private  hands.  As  things  are  at  present  arranged,  there 
would  inevitably  be  overlapping  and  jealousy  and  undue  expenditure. 
Indeed,  if  overlapping  is  not  now  apparent,  it  is  merely  because  there 
is  no  attempt  by  voluntary  agency  to  cover  nearly  the  whole  ground, 
which  is  strong  evidence  of  the  need  of  the  scheme.  But  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  health  services  will  be  socialized,  and  the 
first  beginnings  of  a  far  humbler  scheme  than  that  mentioned  in  the 
present  paper  would  tend  to  hasten  the  event. 

Finally,  there  is  a  powerful  theoretical  objection  to  any  scheme 
which  lessens  the  burden  of  maternity,  namely,  that  it  will  tend  un- 
duly to  increase  the  number  of  births  amongst  the  poorest  classes. 

Three  considerations  must  be  urged  in  answer  to  this  : 

(a)  The  poorest  classes  already  breed  almost  as  fast  as  they 

can,  faster  than  any  other  part  of  the  community. 

(b)  The  tendency  of  parents  is  to  become  more  prudent  in 

proportion  as  they  have  more  chances  in  life  and  a 
better  position  to  lose. 
The  more  comfortable  working  classes,  as  represented  by 
members  of  friendly  societies  and  trade  unions,  for  in- 
stance, have  not,  on  the  average,  so  many  children  as 
the  unskilled  laborer." 

(c)  In  Germany,  where  compensation,  fifty  to  seventy-five 

per  cent,  of  the  wages  lost,  is  paid  to  the  mother,  this 
payment  for  confinement,  so  far  from  increasing,  is  a 
diminishing  proportion  of  the  total  sick  pay. 

But  it  is  possible  that,  apart  from  increase  of  births,  there  might, 
or  indeed  there  probably  would  be,  an  increase  of  population  due  to 
the  reduction  of  infant  mortality.  This  is  not  necessarily  an  evil. 
Whether  it  is  so  in  fact  or  not  depends  wholly  on  the  character  and 
quality  of  the  increased  population.  Surely  an  increase  due  to 
causes  that  make  for  a  higher  level  of  health  all  round  cannot  be 
said  to  be  an  evil  except  by  those  who  are  haunted  by  the  ancient 
bogey  of  over-population. 

Our  object  is  not  to  increase  the  population,  but  to  obtain  a 
national  minimum  of  health  for  the  race.  What  though  this  inci- 
dentally increase  the  population,  too?  If  the  future  race  is  only 
sufficiently  healthy  and  eflScient,  over-population  will  be  no  danger 
to  it.  It  will  not  allow  the  few  to  displace  it,  to  monopolize  the 
land,  to  pin  it  into  slums,  and  to  live  upon  it  ;  but  it  will  claim  its 
heritage,  it  will  survive  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  it  will  be  fruit- 
ful and  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth,  replacing,  if  need  be,  more 
effete  and  less  healthy  peoples.  The  modern  topsy  turvey  view  of  a 
child  as  an  expense,  instead  of  a  source  of  wealth,  will  not  survive 
the  economic  disorganization  from  which  it  springs. 

Advantages  of  the  Scheme. 

Over  against  all  such  objections  there  stand  out  clearly  the 
advantages  to  the  whole  nation  of  such  a  scheme  as  I  have  outlined. 

*  See  Fabian  Tract  No.  131. 
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To  the  individual  these  advantages  are  obvious.    They  may  be 

summed  up  as  follows  : 

1.  Money  at  a  time  of  crisis  in  the  home.  As  Bernard  Shaw  has 
truly  said,  ''  What  is  the  matter  with  the  poor  is  poverty." 

2.  Health  to  the  mother  and  the  child  consequent  upon  the  in- 
creased care  and  attention  at  that  time.  Moreover,  the  mother 
would  be  saved  many  of  the  future  consequences  of  bad  recoveries. 
Thousands  of  women  take  to  drink  at  first  purely  to  gain  temporary 
relief  from  ailments  consequent  upon  unhealthy  conditions  of 
motherhood, 

3.  The  husbands  would  be  saved  much  worry  and  expense  due  to 
the  incomplete  recoveries  and  ill-health  of  their  wives. 

4.  Above  all,  there  would  be  increased  affection  between  the 
mother  and  child  springing  up  in  the  golden  days  of  rest  that  will 
replace  the  present  nightmare  of  worry,  affection  that  will  bear 
priceless  fruit  in  the  home  life  and  conditions  of  the  future. 

Great  as  the  boon  would  be  in  individual  cases,  the  advantages  to 
the  community  would  be  greater  still.  In  the  first  place,  the  rate  of 
infant  mortality  would  be  reduced,  and  at  the  same  time  would  dis- 
appear the  degeneration  of  the  children  that  survive.  It  is  impossible 
to  over-rate  the  value  of  the  health  lessons  that  would  be  received 
in  the  home  during  the  regular  visits  of  the  nurses.  Little  by  little, 
closed  windows,  dirty  bottles,  "  comforters,"  ignorance  of  manage- 
ment and  feeding,  wanton  exposure  of  children,  and  the  hundred- 
and-one  details  that  go  to  pile  up  our  figures  of  mortality  and  disease 
and  leave  their  legacy  of  trouble  and  expense  to  the  survivors,  would 
disappear  before  the  method  and  common  sense  of  a  more  enlightened 
generation.  Once  establish  your  national  minimum  in  so  important 
a  sphere  of  life  as  child-bearing,  and  the  seed  is  bound  to  grow.  It 
will  develop  into  full  endowment  of  motherhood,  and  bear  fruit  in 
the  ever-increasing  freedom  and  health  of  the  coming  race. 

**  Superfluous  Women." 

In  the  second  place,  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that 
with  healthier  conditions  the  present  disparity  of  number  between 
the  sexes  would  also  disappear.  In  1907  there  were  living  in  this 
country  16,879,509  males  and  18,066,091  females.  This  excess  of 
females  is  not  due  to  an  excess  at  birth,  for  there  are  always  more 
boys  than  girls  born,  the  mean  proportion  for  the  decade  18^7-1906 
being  1,037  boys  born  for  every  1,000  girls.  It  is  due  simply  to  the 
fact  that  male  children  succumb  more  readily  to  the  dangers  that 
await  them  in  infancy.  The  proportion  of  deaths  to  1,000  births  in 
1907  was  as  follows  : — 

Under  i  day       -     12-90  males  and  971   females 
„       I  week     -     1478     „         „     11-26       „ 
„       I  month  -     46-17     „         „     34-98       „ 
„       I  year      -  130-26     „         „  104-49       „ 
The  deaih-rate  under  5  years  per   1,000  living  was  4477 
males  to  37*02  females.'"' 
*  See  Registrar-General's  Reports  for  England  and  Wales. 
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Now,  as  these  infant  deaths  arise  largely  from  causes  that  are 
preventible,  and  are  more  active  in  urban  than  in  rural  districts,  it 
follows  that  the  present  ratio  between  the  sexes  is  abnormal,  and 
would  be  modified  by  legislation  of  the  kind  proposed. 

Although  this  scheme  was  drawn  up  before  the  appearance  of 
the  Minority  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  and  although 
Maternity  Pensions  are  not  suggested  there,  yet  1  venture  to  think 
there  is  nothing  in  the  scheme  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
underlying  that  report,  or  with  the  facts  and  figures  contained 
therein.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  to  fulfil  completely  two  conditions 
upon  which  the  Commissioners  lay  great  stress  ;  first,  that  the  service 
of  birth  and  infancy  should  be  unified,  and  secondly,  that  the  normal 
place  for  the  mother  and  the  child  is  the  home. 

It  has  often  been  urged  that  the  endowment  of  motherhood 
would  tend  to  facilitate  early  marriages,  and  in  this  way  prevent 
much  niisery,  immorality  and  disease  consequent  upon  the  economic 
impossibility  of  recognized  relations  between  the  sexes  at  a  time 
■when  the  passions  are  strongest.  I  do  not  think  the  present  scheme 
would  achieve  this.  It  would  hardly  touch  the  middle  classes,  and 
among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community,  which  it  would  un- 
doubtedly benefit,  marriage  is  already  embarked  upon  at  a  sufficiently 
early  age. 

Conclusion. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  Twice,  and  twice  only,  in  modern  his- 
tory, according  to  Dr.  Newman,  has  the  mortality  of  the  little 
children  of  the  working  classes  been  sensibly  reduced.  Once  was 
during  the  cotton  famine  in  Lancashire,  the  other  was  during  the 
siege  of  Paris.  In  both  cases,  poverty  and  privation  sent  up  the 
general  death  rate  whilst  reducing  infant  mortality,  in  Paris  by  as 
much  as  forty  per  cent.'*' 

The  paralysis  of  industry  spelt  life  for  the  race.  Why  ?  Because 
the  parents  were  at  home  and  the  children  had  their  meed  of  care 
and  kindness. 

What  does  this  mean  ?  It  means  that  we  buy  our  industrial 
wealth  at  the  price  of  our  national  health. 

We  are,  in  fact,  living  on  capital  all  the  time.  Financiers  refuse 
to  see  this.  They  calculate  in  terms  of  money,  and  dub  the  rest  of 
the  world  sentimentalists  ;  but  human  life,  human  labor,  are  not 
sentimental,  but  material,  considerations,  and  social  problems  are  not 
antagonistic  to,  but  essentially  a  part  of,  sound  finance.  The  civi- 
lization that  survives  will  be  that  which  takes  the  social  items  into 
its  account.  This  can  never  be  done  while  the  two  sets  of  items  are 
in  different  hands,  while  the  profits  of  industry  are  swept  into 
private  coffers,  and  the  wreckage  and  waste  of  capital  is  made  good 
out  of  the  public  treasury. 

Every  step  taken  by  the  public  towards  assuming  responsibility 
that  is  theirs  brings  the  day  nearer  when   in  self  defence  they  will 

*  Dr.  Newman,  "  Infant  Mortality." 
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insist  on  drawing  up  a  national  balance  sheet  of  their  own  on  sane 
lines.  And  there  is,  I  venture  to  believe,  no  responsibility  at 
present  neglected  which  they  ought  in  common  sense  to  assume 
before  that  of  the  mothers  and  the  little  children,  the  breeding 
ground  of  ages  long  past,  the  infinite  potentiality  of  the  super-race 
that  is  to  be. 
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State   Purchase   of   Railways 
A  practicable  scheme. 


A  COMBINATION  of  circumstaiices  appears  to  point  to  the  time  having 
arrived  when  a  commencement  might  be  made  with  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  British  railways.  The  hand  of  every  man — the  traders^ 
the  public,  the  workers,  and  even  the  shareholders  (as  evidenced  by 
the  formation  of  the  Railway  Shareholders  Association) — is  against 
the  management  of  the  railway  companies  ;  and  in  order  that  the 
question  may  be  transferred  from  the  academic  stage  to  the  sphere 
of  practical  politics,  it  appears  to  be  desirable  that  some  workable 
scheme  suited  to  present  conditions  should  be  formulated. 

It  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood  that  the  nationalization  of 
the  British  railways  is  not  so  much  a  technical  as  a  financial  question  ; 
no  thinking  person  can  seriously  allege  that  State  officials  would  not 
be  able  to  work  a  railway  system  (can  anyone  assert  that  the  London 
tramway  service  is  worse  now  it  is  managed  by  the  London  County 
Council  officials  than  it  was  under  the  regime  of  the  companies  ?)^ 
and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  there  is  nothing  (save  common  sense)  to 
prevent  the  railways  being  run  and  managed  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  they  are  at  present,  i.e.,  without  a  single  alteration  in  the 
personnel. 

A  Business   Proposition. 

Let  us  examine  the  question  entirely  from  the  business  stand- 
point. When  a  proposition  for  the  acquisition  of  an  undertaking  is 
placed  before  an  expert  financier,  he  asks  himself  the  following 
questions  : — 

1.  Is  the  concern  a  paying  one  ? 

2.  Have  the  earnings   and   profits  an  upward  tendency,  or  are 

they  on  the  downgrade  ? 

3.  If  the  latter,  can  the  management  be  improved  ? 

4.  Is  the  present  a  favorable  time  to  buy  ? 

5.  Are  the  owners  willing  to  sell  ? 

6.  How  much  do  they  want,  and  how  much  less  will  they  take? 

7.  By  what  financial  combination  can  the  purchase  money,  and 

further  working  capital,  if  required,  best  be  raised  ? 
Let  us  answer  these  questions  one  by  one. 

Do  the  Railways  Pay? 

As  a  property.  Yes.  As  an  investment,  so  long  as  the  present 
management  continues,  No. 


The  rate  of  interest  earned  on  the  total  paid-up  capital  of  the  rail- 
ways shows  an  almost  uninterrupted  fall;  but  this  is  due  to  the  great 
increase  in  the  capital  requiring  to  be  remunerated.  Unfortunately 
for  the  stockholders,  the  mileage  does  not  increase  in  proportion  to 
the  fresh  capital  raised,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  figures  : — 

Mileage  Total  paid-up  Average divid-  Capital  and  Profit 

Year  open  for  capital  and  end  on  total  cap-    loans  per  per 

traffic  loans  ital  and  loans  mile  mile 

£  0/,  £  £ 

1888         19,812  864,695,963  4-06  431645  Ii772 

1898     21,659     1,134,468,462      3-64       52,379     I1860 
1908     23,205     1,310,533,212      3-32       56,476     1,874 

With  the  exception  of  the  last  two  columns,  the  foregoing  figures 
are  taken  from  the  Railway  Returns  for  the  year  1908,  pubHshed  hy 
the  Board  of  Trade  (Cd.  4804 ;  price  is.  3d.).  The  capital  and  profit 
per  mile  are  arrived  at  by  dividing  the  total  capital  and  net  income 
by  the  mileage.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  rate  of  interest  on 
the  capital  appears  lower  each  year  than  is  the  case  if  the  amount 
of  watered  stock,  i.e.,  nominal  additions  to  capital  in  the  shape  of 
bonuses,  etc.,  for  which  no  money  or  the  equivalent  was  received  by 
the  companies,  is  deducted.  Allowing  for  this  fictitious  capital,  which 
the  Board  of  Trade  puts  at  ^196,000,000,  the  profit  for  1908  would 
equal  39  per  cent,  on  all  the  actual  capital  outlay. 

Have   the    Earnings    and    Profits   an    Upward   Tendency, 
or  are  they  on  the  Downgrade  ? 

A  railway  system  which  shows  steadily  increasing  takings  and 
growing  profits  per  mile  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  decaying  industry. 
After  all,  the  British  railways  have  everything  in  their  favor.  We 
have  in  this  country  nearly  the  densest  population  in  the  world  (in 
both  senses  of  the  word),  still  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate,  a  highly 
developed  industry,  and  less  competition  from  inland  waterways  than 
exists  in  any  other  manufacturing  country'. 

The  fact  that  the  capital  of  the  railway  companies  is  increasing 
at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the  railway  mileage  does  not  detract  from 
the  value  of  the  undertakings,  although  it  may  well  seem  extra- 
ordinary that  the  amount  of  capital  per  mile  should  be  greater  each 
year  when  one  considers  that  we  have  no  longer  to  face  the  awful 
abuses  and  frauds  that  were  the  concomitants  of  railway  construction 
in  the  early  days. 

Gan  the  Management  be  Improved  ? 

Our  imaginary'  financier,  as  he  put  the  above  question  to  himself' 
would  probably  smile.  In  the  first  place  he  would  reflect  that  the 
1,300  odd  railway  directors  at  present  receiving  an  average  salary — 
I  should  say,  honorarium — of  ;^500  per  annum,  plus  free  first-class 
travelling  over  the  whole  of  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom^ 
are  neither  as  cheap  nor  as  profitable  as  most  of  the  labor  employed 
on  railways,  and  it  is  even  conceivable  that  he  might  consider  the 
possibility  of  dispensing  with  their  services  altogether.     The  actual 


running  and  management  of  the  railways  is  already  in  the  hands  of 
the  general  managers  and  other  officials,  and  it  would  not  require  a 
board  of  1,300  gentlemen,  at  a  cost  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  a 
year,  to  determine  the  policy  of  the  railway  system. 

The  mere  perusal  of  the  chairmen's  speeches  at  the  half-yearly 
meetings  of  shareholders  would  show  what  enormous  economies 
could  be  effected  by  improved  management. 

On  studying  the  balance  sheets  of  the  different  railway  companies 
our  financial  friend  would  rapidly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
companies  had  been  acting  on  the  assumption  that  because  they 
enjoyed  a  privileged  position  in  the  shape  of  a  monopoly  of  the 
principal  means  of  land  transport,  they  were  relieved  of  the  necessity 
of  following  ordinary  business  methods.  He  would  not  be  favorably 
impressed  by  the  manifest  insufficiency  of  the  sums  set  aside  for  de- 
preciation, and  the  fact  that  not  one  of  the  companies  ever  redeemed 
a  farthing  of  the  debenture  debt  would  of  itself  suffice  to  show  him 
how  inefficient  the  management  was  in  financial  matters.  An 
ordinary  business  concern  either  gradually  extinguishes  its  debentures 
out  of  profits  by  a  series  of  annual  repayments,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  American  railways,  it  makes  its  debentures  repayable  at  a  fixed 
date,  say  forty  or  fifty  years  after  the  money  is  raised.  If,  at  the 
expiration  of  this  term,  it  does  not  suit  the  company  to  pay  off"  the 
debt,  it  issues  a  fresh  loan,  terminable  at  another  fixed  date,  and  is 
thus  able  to  profit  by  any  cheapening  of  money.  The  British  rail- 
way companies  would  have  saved  millions  from  this  source  alone  had 
they  conducted  their  finance  on  ordinary  business  lines,  instead  of 
which  they  go  on  paying  four  per  cent,  and  four  and  a  half  per  cent, 
for  money  they  could  have  raised  at  suitable  times  on  much  more 
favorable  terms. 

In  the  actual  working  of  the  railways  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
considerable  economies  could  be  effected  ;  while,  in  the  lower  grades, 
there  are  often  too  few  workers  (how  otherwise  account  for  the 
dangerously  long  hours  worked  by  railway  servants  ?),  there  are  far 
too  many  high  officials,  this  state  of  affairs  having  become  quite  a 
scandal  on  some  of  the  companies'  systems.  Too  many  comfortable 
jobs  are  created  for  the  relatives  and  proteges  of  directors,  of  high 
officials  and  large  shareholders. 

Is  the  Present  a  Favorable  Time  to  Buy  ? 

On  the  whole,  Ves.  Owing  to  a  combination  of  circumstances 
the  railways  are  to  be  obtained  more  cheaply  than  at  any  recent 
period  of  their  history. 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  Stock  Exchange  value  of  British 
railway  stocks  of  the  nominal  amount  of  about  ^^  1,300,000,000  has 
fallen  by  nearly  ^350,000,000  !  This  fact  does  not  reflect  much 
credit  upon  the  management,  and  cannot  be  explained  away  by  refer- 
ence to  local  rates,  "penal  budgets,''  or  free  trade.  In  business  circles 
it  is  not  considered  a  good  sign  when  the  directors  of  a  company 
plead  political  conditions  as  a  reason  for  poor  results  ;  it  is  generally 
recognized  as  a  token  of  ineptitude. 


The  intending  purchaser,  having  satisfied  himself  that  the  concern 
is  in  itself  good,  rather  Ukes  to  see  a  fall  in  market  values,  this  being 
favorable  to  him  ;  but  he  asks  himself,  ''  Is  the  bottom  near  at  hand, 
or  is  the  fall  going  further?"  as  in  the  latter  event  he  would  be  able 
to  make  better  terms  by  waiting.  There  are  people — and  many 
Socialists  among  them— who  are  not  in  favor  of  purchasing  the  rail- 
ways at  anything  like  present  market  values,  or  on  the  terms  of  the 
1844  Act,  referred  to  later  in  this  pamphlet. 

These  objectors  state  that  the  permanent  way,  the  rolling  stock 
and  plant  generally,  are  not  worth  nearly  as  much  as  the  companies 
would  receive.  They  say  '^  Why  should  we  pay  for  so  much  old  iron, 
larger  sums  than  would  suffice  to  construct  entirely  new  railways?" 
They  point  out,  moreover,  that  we  are  probably  on  the  eve  of  the 
substitution  of  electrical  for  steam  motive  power,  so  that  we  should 
buy  much  plant  that  we  shall  not  require. 

My  reply  is  that  with  the  example  of  the  MetropoHtan  Water 
Board  before  us,  it  is  better  to  buy  now,  even  if  we  have  to  pay  more 
than  the  property  is  really  worth,  than  to  wait  a  few  years  and  be 
made  to  pay  through  the  nose.  The  fresh  capital  which  the  com- 
panies still  have  to  raise  every  time  they  make  an  improvement 
(although  in  other  countries  it  is  the  usual  practice  to  pay  for  ''better- 
ments" out  of  profits),  is  raised  on  more  onerous  terms  than  it  would 
be  by  the  State,  so  that  every  such  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
property  carries  with  it  a  heavier  burden  for  the  State  when  it  does 
purchase. 

For  the  same  reason  it  would  be  cheaper  for  the  State  to  purchase 
the  railways  now  and  to  electrify  them,  raising  the  necessary  funds 
at  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  or  less,  than  for  the  companies  to  do 
this  in  their  more  expensive  fashion  and  afterwards  be  bought  out 
on  that  basis. 

There  is,  further,  the  bare  possibiHty  that  if  one  waits  long  enough 
an  administrative  genius  might  arise  among  the  railway  boards 
(accidents  will  happen  even  in  the  worst  regulated  concerns)  who 
might  really  carry  through  such  a  scheme  of  unification  and  reforms 
that  the  railways  would  pay  much  better  than  they  do  at  present,  in 
which  case  the  nation  would  ultimately  have  to  give  much  more 
before  it  could  acquire  the  railways.  In  view  of  the  frantic  efforts 
made,  for  example,  by  the  South- Eastern  Railway  directors  to  pre- 
vent the  appointment  of  a  railway  expert  on  their  board,  as  urged  by 
a  singularly  influential  committee  of  shareholders,  it  does  not  seem 
likely  that  this  will  occur  for  some  time  to  come;  but  strange  things 
happen  sometimes,  and  one  never  knows  ! 

Are  the  Owners  Willing  to  Sell  ? 

A  year  or  two  ago  I  would  unhesitatingly  have  answered  this 
question  in  the  negative.  Now,  however,  I  believe  there  are  many 
stockholders  who,  frightened  of  labor  troubles,  which  are  not  likely 
to  diminish  in  intensity  as  time  goes  on,  would  be  willing  to  exchange 
their  railway  securities  for  Government  stock,  even  with  a  lower 
yield,  provided  they  saw  some  little  immediate  advantage. 


It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  attitude  of 
the  stockholders  and  of  their  nominal  servants,  but  actual  masters, 
the  directors.  These,  together  with  the  principal  officials  of  the  rail- 
ways, would  at  first  naturally  be  against  nationalization,  because  they 
would  feel  their  acquiescence  to  be  tantamount  to  an  admission  that 
their  management  was  not  good.  On  the  other  hand,  they  would 
be  influenced  by  the  increasing  difficulty  of  raising  fresh  capital,  a 
consideration  by  which  the  ordinary  business  man  would  be  swayed 
to  a  very  great  extent.  But  then  railway  directors  are  not  ordinary 
business  men.  I  think,  therefore,  that  railway  directors  as  a  body 
would  at  present  be  against  State  purchase  ;  but  they  are  gradually 
getting  used  to  the  idea,  and  have  a  vague  notion  that  it  may  one  of 
these  days  come  about.  The  fact  that  the  one  acknowledged  railway 
expert  of  ability  in  this  country,  under  seventy,  who  happens  to  have 
a  seat  on  a  railway  board  of  directors,  Sir  George  Gibb,  has  expressed 
himself  as  on  the  whole  favorably  disposed  towards  nationalization, 
may  have  some  influence. 

As  to  the  stockholders  (it  is  characteristic  of  the  existing  state  of 
affairs  that  I  had  almost  found  it  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  actual 
owners  of  the  railways)  the  majority  would  still  probably  be  content 
to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  thus 
far  made  such  a  mess  of  matters  ;  but  there  is  an  increasing  body 
sensible  of  the  fact  that  as  things  are,  it  will  not  be  possible  much 
longer  to  continue  to  pay  even  present  dividends,  and  that  when  the 
inevitable  debacle  comes,  they  may  fare  much  worse  than  by  a  sale  to 
the  State  at  the  present  juncture. 

As  this  prophecy  of  a  debacle  may  appear  far-fetched  to  the 
ordinary  reader,  it  may  be  well  to  draw  attention  to  a  little-known 
factor  of  considerable  importance  in  connection  with  the  railway 
position.  The  reason  that  the  stocks  of  most  of  the  railway  com- 
panies stand  at  as  high  a  price  as  they  do  (even  after  the  great  fall  in 
values  already  referred  to)  is  that  many  of  them  are  in  the  category 
of  trustee  securities  ;  that  is  to  say,  executors  and  others  are  allowed 
to  invest  trust  money  in  them.  This,  by  increasing  the  demand, 
gives  an  extrinsic  value  to  these  railway  stocks,  and  causes  them  to 
De  quoted  at  a  higher  price  than  the  actual  return  on  the  capital 
would  justify. 

Now,  under  Section  i  of  the  Trustee  Act,  1893,  this  distinction 
is  conferred  upon  "  debenture,  rent  charge,  guaranteed  or  preference 
stocks  of  any  railway  in  the  United  Kingdom,  if  the  dividend  for  the 
last  ten  years  has  been  not  less  than  three  per  cent,  per  amium  on  the 
ordinary  stocky 

One  can  see,  therefore,  how  the  directors  will  strain  every  nerve 
to  keep  dividends  on  the  ordinary  stocks  above  the  minimum 
required  by  this  Act,  even  if  in  other  circumstances  they  would  not 
consider  it  advisable  to  distribute  so  much  of  the  profits  in  dividends. 

Even  the  directors  of  British  railway  companies  cannot,  however, 
continue  for  a  lengthy  period  to  distribute  more  profits  than  have 
actually  been  earned  ;  and  as  the  increasing  difficulty  in  raising  fresh 
capital  renders  concealment  of  the  true  position    more  and   more 


difficult,  the  time  is  approaching  when  the  stocks  of  some  railway 
companies  may  lose  their  rank  as  trustee  securities.  When  this 
happens,  they  will  at  once  fall  in  price  to  a  level  corresponding  to 
their  intrinsic  value  ;  and  when  this  once  begins  and  the  general 
public  realizes  the  position,  the  debacle  will  have  begun. 

Although  this  pamphlet  is  not  a  financial  work,  I  have  dealt  with 
this  subject  at  some  length,  because  it  is  so  little  known  that  pro- 
babK'  not  one  railway  stockholder  in  a  thousand  is  aware  of  it. 

Until,  however,  this  crisis  does  occur  (and  the  general  run  of 
railway  directors  are  not  sufficiently  perspicacious  to  realize  its 
imminence),  I  do  not  anticipate  that  the  railway  boards  would  agree 
to  nationalization. 

It  is  true  that  according  to  Act  of  Parliament  it  is  not  necessary 
to  obtain  the  acquiescence  of  the  railway  companies  at  all.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Act  of  1844,  passed  by  a  Conservative  Government, 
gives  the  Government  power  to  purchase  the  railways  constructed 
after  that  date,  at  three  months'  notice,  the  purchase  price  being 
twenty-five  times  the  average  annual  profits  for  the  three  years  prior 
to  the  purchase  ;  but,  while  in  the  ordinary  way  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous and  insulting  to  assume  that  laws  on  the  statute  book 
could  not  at  once  be  carried  out  if  the  country  desired  it,  the 
presence  in  Parliament  of  some  sixty  railway  directors  does  not 
encourage  the  belief  that  this  Act  could  be  put  into  force  without 
considerable  difficulty. 

How  it  is  proposed  to  overcome,  or  at  least  to  deal  with,  this 
difficulty  will  be  made  clear  farther  on  in  this  publication. 

How   much   do   the   Owners   want,    and    how   much    less 
will  they  take  ? 

Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  a  question  of  how  much  do  the 
owners  want,  for,  as  already  stated,  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in 
1844  (7  and  8  Vict.  c.  85)  clearly  defines  the  terms  of  purchase,  viz., 
twenty- five  years'  profits,  based  on  the  average  annual  profits  of  the 
three  years  prior  to  purchase.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the 
apportionment  of  the  purchase  money  between  the  different  classes 
of  debenture  and  stockholders  is  not  a  matter  for  the  decision  of  the 
Government  as  purchasers,  but  for  the  companies  themselves,  which 
would  have  to  determine,  in  the  case  of  certain  railways,  what  com- 
pensation they  would  give  to  the  holders  of  those  ordinary  stocks 
which  have  never  received,  and  are  never  likely  to  receive,  a  farthing 
dividend,  and  are  really  mere  gambling  counters. 

Although  some  years'  experience  in  high  finance  has  shown  me 
the  justification  of  the  second  question  in  the  sub-heading  to  this 
paragraph,  I  am  afraid  that  the  railway  interest  is  so  strong,  both  in 
and  out  of  Parliament,  that  the  question  should  rather  be  :  ''  How 
much  more  will  they  succeed  in  wringing  out  of  the  nation  ?"  And 
then  one  hears  of  the  political  corruption  that  might  occur  from 
nationalizing  the  railways  and  making  a  large  body  of  voters  State 
employes  !     But  even  the  railway  interest  can  hardly  grumble  if  one 
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takes  the  market  price  of  railway  stocks  as  the  basis  of  purchase,  and 
this,  it  will  be  seen,  is  part  of  the  following  proposals. 
The  final  question,  viz.. 

By  what  Financial  Combination  can  the  Purchase  Money 
and  further  Working  Capital,  if  required,  best   be 

raised  ? 

will  be  fully  dealt  with  in  considering  the  definite  scheme  now  to  be 
formulated. 

A    Comprehensive    Scheme    of    Railway    Nationalization 

Impracticable. 

Having  occupied  a  considerable  amount  of  space  in  endeavoring 
to  show  how  the  nationalization  of  the  whole  of  the  British  railways 
is  a  perfectly  businesslike  proposition,  let  me  now  state  clearly,  once 
and  for  all,  that  I  do  not  for  one  moment  think  that  any  compre- 
hensive scheme  of  railway  nationalization  is  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs  likely  of  accomplishment.  I  am,  however,  of  opinion  that  it 
is  possible  to  devise  some  scheme  whereby  the  State  might  acquire 
by  purchase  one  railway  system,  which  scheme  would  raise  the 
mim'mum  amount  of  opposition,  and  might  thus  have  a  real  chance 
of  becoming  law  ;  and  the  operation  by  the  State  of  one  railway 
system  could  be  regarded  as  a  serious  experiment,  which,  if  success- 
ful, could  form  the  nucleus  of  a  larger  national  system.  Ce  n'est  que 
le  premier  pas  qui  coute. 

To  avoid  strangulation  at  birth,  such  a  scheme  must  not  clash 
with  the  interests  of  the  majority  of  railway  companies.  The 
trial  State  railway  system  must  not  compete  with  any  one  of  the  big 
railway  companies  ;  it  must  be  homogeneous,  serving  the  whole  of  a 
defined  area.  For  obvious  reasons,  therefore,  it  would  be  futile  to 
suggest  the  nationalization  of,  say,  the  London  and  North  Western 
Railway,  the  Midland  Railway,  or  the  Great  Western  Railway.  We 
do  not  want  to  commence  by  nationalizing  the  best  managed  railway 
companies.  What  we  require  is  to  find  a  company  or  companies 
having  the  monopoly  of  railway  transit  in  a  well-defined  geographical 
area,  which  are  notorious  for  the  lack  of  facilities  they  offer  as  regards 
the  transport  of  both  goods  and  of  passengers,  which  are  handicapped 
by  a  lack  of  working  capital  and  whose  credit  is  so  bad  that  they 
can  only  raise  further  capital  on  onerous  terms. 

Fortunately  (or  is  it  unfortunately  f)  one  has  not  far  to  look  to 
find  railway  companies  answering  these  requirements  in  every  respect. 
The  foregoing  description  is  probably  true  of  quite  a  number  of 
companies,  but  it  fits  a  certain  group  of  companies  like  a  glove,  and 
perspicacious  readers  will  already  have  murmured  to  themselves 
"  South  Eastern  and  Chatham,"  while  some  of  those  thousands  of 
people  whose  acquaintance  with  the  London,  Brighton  and  South 
Coast  Railway  extends  over  more  than  a  Pullman  car  between 
London  and  the  South  Coast,  will  be  inclined  to  urge  the  claims  of 
that  company  to  the  distinction  named. 


The  conditions  of  travel  on  the  South  Eastern  and  Chatham 
Raihvays  are  such  that  the  ver)'  name  has  become  a  by-word.  I 
would  like  to  be  able  to  say  that  there  have  been  improvements,  but 
frequent  journeyings  on  this  line  between  London  and  the  Kentish 
coast  resorts  render  this  impossible.  Most  of  the  carriages  are  filthy, 
the  condition  of  the  stations  is  even  worse  than  that  of  the  rolling 
stock,  and  if  one  keeps  the  carriage  window  open,  one  gets  covered 
with  blacks  and  dust  from  the  execrable  small  coal  that  appears  to  be 
the  specialty  of  this  line,  which  operates  as  a  penalty  on  fresh  air. 
As  to  goods  traffic,  the  goods-yard  equipment  is  hopelessly  out  of 
date,  and  the  charges  and  general  management  are  such  that,  where 
possible,  producers  and  manufacturers  along  the  route  have  combined 
to  organize  road  motor  services.  If  we  travel  along  this  line  from 
London  to  the  sea,  we  notice  that  the  only  places  in  which  signs 
of  industry  or  activity  are  apparent  are  such  districts  as  Erith, 
Rochester  and  Sittingbourne,  where  there  are  facilities  for  water 
transit,  and  traders  are  to  some  extent  independent  of  the  railway. 

It  may  be,  and  indeed  has  been,  said  that  the  results  of  the 
amalgamation  of  the  South  Eastern  and  the  Chatham  Railways  have 
not  been  such  as  to  encourage  the  idea  of  closer  union  between 
railway  companies.  This  is,  however,  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  two  companies  named  are  so  weak  financially.  The  spectacle  of 
one  company  lending  money  it  has  not  got,  to  another  company  in 
even  worse  plight,  which  hopes  at  some  future  date  to  borrow  else- 
where the  money  wherewith  to  pay  such  a  loan,  would  be  humorous 
if  the  results  were  not  so  serious  to  the  community.  Anyone  who 
would  study  the  most  scathing  indictment  that  has  probably  been 
formulated  against  the  management  of  a  railway  company  should 
read  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Drucker,  Sir  Robert  Perks,  Lord  Weardale, 
and  others,  in  the  verbatim  (not  the  official)  report  of  the  proceedings 
at  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  South  Eastern  Railway  held  on 
29th  January,  1909,  issued  by  the  shareholders'  committee  (hon.  sec, 
J.  C.  J.  Drucker,  24  Grosvenor  Street,  London,  W.). 

The  London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway  is  financially 
better  circumstanced  than  its  neighbors  in  adversity,  but  its  manage- 
ment is  atrocious.  Its  local  services  are  nearly  as  bad  as  those  of  the 
South  Eastern  and  Chatham  lines,  and  under  the  present  brilliant 
management  the  Company  has  been  more  successful  in  piling  up  its 
capital  indebtedness  than  anything  else,  its  mileage  having  increased 
during  the  last  ten  years  by  just  thirteen  and  a  half  miles  and  its 
capital  by  /4<342,625  ! 

What   other   Countries   have   done. 

Let  us  glance  at  what  other  countries  have  done  in  the  way  of 
nationalizing  their  railways.  Germany,  which  is  so  often  held  up  to 
us  as  an  example  in  matters  of  this  sort,  is  not  of  much  help  to  us, 
except  on  the  general  principle  of  State  ownership,  because  that  far- 
seeing  statesman,  Prince  Bismarck,  had  the  good  sense  to  carry  through 
a  nationalization  policy  long  ago  on  terms  much  less  onerous  than 
would  have  been  the  case  had  he  left  it  as  long  as  we  have.     It  will 
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be  better  if  we  look  at  countries  confronted  with  a  task  more  similar 
to  our  own. 

What  France  did  in  1908. 

France,  for  several  years  past,  has  had  a  State  system  of  railways, 
some  1,855  miles  in  length.  It  was  composed  of  a  lot  of  bankrupt 
lines  in  the  South,  which  none  of  the  big  companies  wished  to  ac- 
quire, as  it  was  obvious  they  would  not  pay  for  years  ;  so  the  Govern- 
ment had  to  choose  between  leaving  certain  portions  of  the  country 
unprovided  with  railway  services,  and  itself  working  these  isolated 
systems.  Handicapped  as  it  was  by  the  impossibility  of  earning 
profits,  the  State  administration  did  well.  It  was  the  first  French 
railway  system  to  heat  the  third  class  carriages  (South  Eastern, 
Chatham,  and  Brighton  Railways  please  copy),  to  put  third  class 
carriages  on  express  trains,  and  to  introduce  other  improvements. 

Now,  the  French  railway  system  as  a  whole,  is  the  best  planned 
in  the  world.  It  was  not  based  on  the  idiotic  competition  theory, 
but  on  a  geographical  system  ;  and  as  the  railways  revert  to  the 
State  when  the  concessions  expire  about  the  middle  of  the  present 
century,  France  will  come  into  an  asset  equal  in  value,  it  is  claimed, 
to  the  whole  of  its  national  debt.  It  is  noteworthy  that  with  the 
examples  of  both  systems  before  it,  viz.,  railways  operated  by  com- 
panies (some  of  which,  as  is  well  known,  run  the  fastest  services 
in  the  world)  and  systems  operated  by  the  State,  that  both  the 
French  people  and  the  French  Government  should  in  1908  have 
determined  upon  a  great  extension  of  the  State  operated  system  by 
the  immediate  purchase  of  the  Western  of  France  Railway  without 
waiting  for  the  expiry'  of  its  concession.  Every  means  to  prevent 
this  State  purchase  was  employed  by  the  interests  concerned.  The 
papers  teemed  with  examples  showing  how  much  the  country  and 
the  public  would  lose  thereby  (on  occasions  such  as  this,  that  same 
touching  solicitude  for  the  interests  of  the  public  to  which  we  are 
accustomed  in  this  country  when  any  particular  interest  is  threat- 
ened, is  displayed  in  France)  ;  but  the  French  people  and  M.  Clem- 
enceau's  Cabinet  carried  through  the  deal,  and  purchased  for  the 
State  the  enormous  Western  Railway  system,  some  3,730  miles  in 
extent.  It  did  more  than  this.  The  Orleans  Railway  system  cut 
the  State  system  in  two.  An  exchange  of  lines  was  effected 
between  the  State  and  the  Orleans  Railway  {iiegotiations  for  which 
ivere  opened  by  the  railway  company)  whereby  the  State  in  return  for 
certain  concessions  made  a  net  gain  of  588  miles  of  railway,  with  the 
result  that  from  January  ist,  1909,  the  French  Government  worked 
6,173  miles  of  railway  out  of  a  total  railway  system  of  29,298. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  case  of  France  there  was  already  a 
small  State  system  in  operation,  an  organization  in  existence,  to 
which  could  be  attached  fresh  systems  as  acquired. 

What  Switzerland  has  done. 

The  case  of  Switzerland  is  probably  more  analogous  to  our  own 
than  that  of  any  other  country.     In  a  mountainous  country  the  cost 
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of  construction  was  naturally  high,  and  the  railways  were  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  private  companies.  In  1891  the  Swiss  people,  by  a 
majority  of  over  two  to  one,  decided  against  nationalization.  In 
1898  another  referendum  was  held,  when  the  people,  by  a  largely 
increased  vote,  declared  by  a  majority  of  over  two  to  one  in  favor  of 
State  ownership.  As  a  result,  the  Swiss  Government  has  taken  over 
all  the  trunk  lines,  the  last  one,  the  St.  Gothard,  on  April  1st,  1909. 
The  Swiss  Government  had  to  buy  out  the  railway  companies  in 
much  the  same  way  as  we  should  have  to  buy  out  ours.  The  con- 
ditions attached  to  the  concessions  were  that  the  State  could  buy 
out  the  companies  at  the  expiration  of  thirty,  forty-five,  sixty, 
seventy-five,  ninety,  and  ninety-nine  years  from  their  formation, 
giving  five  years  notice,  on  the  basis  of  twenty-five  times  the 
average  annual  profit  for  the  last  ten  years,  if  purchased  before  the 
seventy-fifth  year.  If  purchase  occurred  at  the  end  of  seventy-five 
years,  the  multiple  was  reduced  to  twenty-two  and  a  half ;  and  if  at 
the  end  of  the  ninetieth  year,  to  twenty.  It  was  stipulated  that  the 
lines  should  be  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  the  basis  of  twenty-five  years  capitalization  of  profits  laid  down 
in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Act  has  been  adopted  elsewhere. 

How  Switzerland  raised  the  Money. 

Now  Switzerland  is  not  a  rich  country',  and  foreign  capitalists 
held  a  portion  of  the  railway  stock,  so  that  the  Government  had  to 
face  the  contingency  of  having  to  pay  cash  for  a  considerable  part  of 
the  purchase  money,  as  it  could  not  rely  so  much  on  stockholders 
accepting  Swiss  Government  stock,  yielding  a  lower  rate  of  interest, 
as  it  might  have  done  had  all  the  capital  been  held  at  home.  The 
Swiss  Government  accordingly  issued  loans,  and  offered  them  for 
subscription  at  home  and  in  one  or  two  foreign  markets.  The  credit 
of  the  Swiss  Government  is  good,  but,  despite  all  the  talk  of  the  low 
price  of  British  Consols,  it  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  the  British 
Government  ;  for  at  the  end  of  1909  the  Swiss  three  and  a  half  per 
cent,  debt  was  quoted  at  ninety-seven  and  English  two  and  a  half 
per  cent.  Consols  at  eighty-three,  which  is  equal  to  a  quotation  of 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  for  three  and  a  half  per  cent.  Consols. 
Nevertheless,  the  Swiss  Government  raised  millions  of  pounds  in  the 
shape  of  a  State  loan  yielding  three  and  a  half  per  cent.  ;  and  as  it 
placed  the  issue  at  only  a  pound  or  two  below  par,  the  cost  to  the 
Swiss  Government  for  interest  on  its  railway  debt  is  only  a  shade 
above  three  and  a  half  per  cent. 

I  have  before  me  the  prospectus  of  the  Swiss  railway  loan,  and  a 
glance  at  the  salient  points  reveals  the  reasons  for  which  capitalists 
were  pleased  to  lend  the  Swiss  Government  millions  at  three  and  a 
half  per  cent,  in  order  to  purchase  the  railways. 

The  prospectus  points  out  that  according  to  the  law  in  virtue  of 
which  the  railways  were  acquired,  the  purchase  or  construction 
money  was  to  be  paid  for  by  the  i«sue  of  Government  debt,  the  whole 
of  which  has  to  be  redeemed  according  to  a  fixed  scheme  within  sixty 
years  of  issue. 
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The  railway  budget  is  to  be  kept  quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary 
budget  of  the  country,  so  that  the  financial  position  of  the  railways 
can  be  seen  at  any  time. 

The  profits  of  the  railways  are  first  to  be  utiHzed  for  the  interest 
and  gradual  repayment  of  the  debt  ;  and  of  any  surpulus  profit  one- 
fifth  is  to  be  set  aside  as  a  special  reserve  fund  until  it  reaches  the 
sum  of  ^2,000,000  invested  separately.  The  remaining  four-fifths  of 
the  surplus  is  to  be  used  to  reduce  passenger  and  goods  rates,  and 
for  extensions. 

If  the  profits  should  not  suffice  to  cover  the  interest  on  the  debt, 
the  deficit  is  to  be  made  good  from  the  reserve  fund,  and  should  that 
become  exhausted  the  State  must  find  the  balance. 

Now,  as  we  have  seen,  British  railway  companies  are  continually 
raising  fresh  capital,  and  when  they  issue  debentures  they  have  to 
offer  them  at  a  price  at  which  they  yield  between  four  per  cent,  and 
four  and  a  half  per  cent.,  according  to  the  credit  of  the  particular 
compariy.  Furthermore,  they  offer  them  to  existing  stockholders  at 
some  points  below  the  market  price,  the  difference  representing  a 
bonus  to  the  present  stockholders,  but  a  permanent  addition  to  the 
load  of  debt  with  which  the  railways  are  burdened.  And  the 
financial  mismanagement  of  the  railway  companies  probably  reaches 
its  acme  in  the  fact  that  all  the  debentures  are  irredeemable — years 
may  pass,  money  may  become  cheaper,  circumstances  may  change 
altogether,  railway  directors  may  even  die,  but  the  debenture  debt  of 
the  British  railway  companies  goes  on  for  ever. 

Picture  the  British  public  overcome  by  a  sudden  wave  of  common- 
sense,  and,  like  the  Germans,  the  Belgians,  the  Japanese,  the  French, 
the  Austrians,  the  Hungarians,  the  Italians,  the  Australians,  the  New 
Zealanders  and  South  Africans,  resolving  to  own,  and,  by  means  of 
competent  managers,  run  its  own  railways,  without  the  intermediary^ 
of  directors  representing  the  interests  of  shareholders.  Imagine  the 
British  Government  sw^eeping  away  all  the  rent  charge  stocks,  the 
guaranteed  stocks,  the  arbitration  preference  stocks,  the  ordinary' 
stocks,  the  deferred  ordinary  stocks  (the  Great  Central  Railway 
Company  actually  has  some  twenty  classes  of  stock),  paying  off  each 
according  to  the  market  value,  or  paying  a  lump  sum  to  the  com- 
panies, as  provided  b}^  the  1844  Act,  and  issuing  a  plain  three  per 
cent,  or  three  and  a  half  per  cent.  Government  loan. 

With  the  difference  between  the  rate  of  interest  at  which  the 
Government  could  borrow  the  money  and  that  which  the  companies 
have  to  pay,  the  whole  of  the  loan  reqinred  to  buy  the?n  out  could  be 
paid  off  within  sixty  years ^  and  the  nation  would  have  an  asset  worth 
double  the  existing  national  debt,  without  any  debt  against  it  !  It 
sounds  as  incredible  as  a  building  society  advertisement,  but  with 
this  difference,  that  it  is  true  !  This  is  due  to  the  fact  so  little  known 
and  understood  by  those  unconnected  with  finance,  that  decimal  sixty- 
one  per  cent,  of  an  amount,  set  aside  annually  for  sixty  years  at  three 
per  cent.,  will  redeem  the  principal  sum  at  the  end  of  that  period.  In 
other  words,  1 2s.  2d.  set  aside  annually  for  sixty  years  will,  by  the 
operation  of  compound  interest,  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent.,  pay  off 
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^loo  at  the  end  of  that  period,  and  this  can  be  done  either  by  a 
sinking  fund  invested  so  as  to  produce  three  per  cent.,  or  by  paying 
off  each  year  12s.  2d.  of  debt,  plus  the  amount  saved  in  interest  on 
the  reductions  already  effected  by  these  annual  payments. 

Let  it  be  understood,  also,  that  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  of  whether  State  management  is  better  or  worse  than 
private  management,  for  even  if  the  State  left  the  railways  exactly  in 
the  same  hands  as  at  present,  not  changing  the  system  in  the  least, 
not  dismissing  or  replacing  a  single  director  or  official,  this  enormous 
annual  saving,  sufficient  to  extinguish  the  entire  railway  capital  (we 
call  it  debt  when  the  State  or  municipality  is  the  owner,  capital  when 
a  company  is  the  proprietor)  in  sixty  years  would  remain.  It  is 
simply  a  matter  of  the  nation  being  able  to  raise  money  on  much 
lower  terms  than  the  best  situated  private  company.  If  one  wants 
an  object  lesson  of  this  fact,  it  is  only  necessary'  to  look  at  the  Cunard 
Company.  The  Government  lent  it  ^2,600,000,  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  the  Lusitania  and  Mauretania,  at  ''cost  price," 
viz.,  two  and  three-quarters  per  cent.,  whereas  when,  a  year  or  two 
later,  the  company  raised  further  capital  without  Government  secur- 
ity, it  issued  ^'800,000  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  debentures  at  97. 
The  significance  of  this  partnership  between  the  Cunard  Company 
and  the  British  Government  does  not  seem  to  have  been  generally 
recognized. 

If  after  this  exposition  any  reader  doubts  the  ability  or  the  credit 
of  the  British  Government  to  raise  the  money  with  which  to  buy 
the  railways — or  some  of  them — let  him  reflect  on  the  startling 
fact  that  so  recently  as  1907  the  Swiss  Government  placed  a  three 
and  a  half  per  cent,  railway  loan  /;/  London,  when  British  investors 
were  pleased  to  pay  ;^99  per  ^loo  bond  of  the  Swiss  Government  ; 
in  other  words,  the  British  investing  public  was  happy  to  lend  the 
Swiss  Government  money  at  a  shade  over  three  and  a  half  per  cent, 
to  buy  out  the  railway  companies,  thus  enabling  the  Swiss  people  to 
buy  up  their  own  lines  out  of  the  difference  between  the  rate  at 
which  they  can  borrow  money  from  us  and  the  profits  the  railway 
companies  used  to  get  out  of  thcniy  whilst  we  allow  our  own  railway 
companies  to  go  on  raising  capital  on  which  they  pay  four  to  four 
and  a  half  per  cent.,  which  means,  of  course,  that  the  same  mutton- 
headed  public  has  to  pay  this  larger  sum  in  the  shape  of  high 
passenger  and  goods  rates.  If  the  Swiss  have  a  sense  of  humour 
they  must  enjoy  the  situation. 

Strangely  enough,  there  are  still  some  people  in  this  country  who 
can  only  see  in  such  a  case  that  the  national  debt  has  been  increased  ; 
they  cannot  see  that  an  equivalent  amount  of  debt,  i.e.,  companies' 
capital,  is  wiped  out  for  each  sum  raised  by  the  State,  and  that  the 
position  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  a  company  increasing  its 
capital  for  the  acquisition  of  fresh  assets.  If  one  sees  a  company 
such  as  J.  &  P.  Coats,  Ltd.,  with  capital  and  debentures  exceeding 
^10,000,000,  one  does  not  deplore  the  condition  of  a  concern  owing 
its  stock  and  shareholders  such  an  enormous  amount,  but  looks  at 
the  asset  side  of  the  balance  sheet  to  see  what  property  is  represented 
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by  this  enormous  sum  ;  and  if  such  a  company  were  to  increase  its 
capital  or  indebtedness  still  further,  one  would  only  begin  to  criticize 
if  it  were  seen  that  the  assets  acquired  with  the  additional  capital  or 
debt  were  of  less  value  than  the  sum  of  money  thus  raised.  It  is 
strange  that  this  obvious  fact  is  missed  by  so  many  people  ;  and  one 
hesitates  as  to  whether  it  is  more  complimentary  to  doubt  the  powers 
of  comprehension  or  the  good  faith  of  such  objectors. 

What  the  Purchase  of  the  Proposed  System  would  Cost. 

The  foregoing  dissertation  on  sinking  funds  may  appear  to  be 
somewhat  of  a  digression,  but  full  comprehension  of  this  fact  is  vital 
to  the  consideration  of  this  question,  and  is  as  applicable  to  the  pur- 
chase of  only  a  small  railway  system  as  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
whole  railway  network  of  the  country. 

The  scheme  here  advocated,  viz.,  the  purchase  by  the  British 
Government  of  the  South  Eastern  and  the  London,  Chatham  and 
Dover'and  the  London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway  systems 
is  not  a  very  ambitious  one,  these  companies  being  small  in  ever^^- 
thing  except  capital  and  indebtedness  ;  but  there  are  several  reasons 
why  it  would  seem  desirable  to  make  a  commencement  with  them. 
Before  stating  these  reasons  we  will,  however,  consider  the  finance 
of  the  matter  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  remarks. 

Let  us  see  what  it  would  cost  the  nation  to  purchase  these 
systems  (a)  on  the  basis  of  twenty-five  years  purchase  of  the  working 
profit  during  the  last  three  years  working  of  the  companies,  or  (b)  by 
buying  out  the  companies  on  the  basis  of  the  market  price  of  their 
various  stocks  at  a  given  date  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  deter- 
mining the  purchase. 

The  following  statement,  compiled  from  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  companies'  own  returns,  shows  that  the  average  annual  profit  of 
the  three  companies  during  the  years  1906-1908  was  ^"3, 106,999. 
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/3,io6,999         ^91,720,198 

Capitalizing  this  average  annual  profit  of  ^3,106,999  on  the  basis 
of  twenty-five  years  purchase  as  laid  down  by  the  1844  Act,  we 
arrive  at  the  sum  of  ^77,674,975,  which  the  nation  would  have  to 
pay  the  companies  for  the  acquisition  of  their  properties. 


Suppose,  however,  the  1844  Act  were  ignored  an4  the  Govern- 
ment were  to  buy  out  the  companies,  taking  as  the  basis  of  purchase 
the  middle  Stock  Exchange  price  at  say  December  31st,  1909.  I 
have  worked  out  the  cost  on  this  basis  (after  allowing  for  the  divi- 
dends, which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  are 
included  in  the  price),  and  find  it  to  be  about  X  80,000,000,  not  a 
ver>'  great  difference  from  the  amount  that  would  be  .payable  under 
the  1844  Act. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  for  the  round  sum  of  ^^78,000,000 
or  ;^8o,ooo,ooo,  according  to  which  basis  of  purchase  is  adopted,  the 
nation  could  acquire  1,116  miles  (about  one  twentieth  of  the  railway 
mileage  of  the  kingdom)  of  railway  and  all  the  assets  pertaining 
thereto.  This  compares  badly  with  the  corresponding  figures  for 
Switzerland,  which,  leaving  out  of  account  the  St.  Gothard  line, 
not  settled  for  at  the  time  of  writing,  has  a  railway  debt  of  only 
^50,000,000  against  i  ,540  miles  of  railway.  This  higher  capitalization 
of  the  British  railways,  as  compared  with  some  of  the  most  difficult 
railways  from  a  constructional  point  of  view  it  is  possible  to  imagine 
(it  is  hardly  necessar)-'  to  remind  readers  of  this  pamphlet  that 
Switzerland  is  of  a  more  hilly  nature  than  even  the  Southern  counties 
of  England),  is  only  another  instance  of  the  gross  over-capitalization 
of  our  railways  ;  but,  seeing  that  we  arrive  at  this  high  figure  on  the 
basis  of  twenty- five  years  purchase  of  the  profits,  ignoring  altogether 
the  capital  or  cost  of  construction,  we  find  a  compensating  fact  in 
the  enormous  profit  per  mile  of  the  EngHsh  lines  as  compared  with 
foreign  ones,  the  elasticity  of  our  railway  revenue  having  been  extra- 
ordinary, as,  indeed,  it  needed  to  be  to  keep  anything  like  pace  with 
the  mismanagement  of  those  controlling  our  railways. 

It  would  not  be  sufficient  merely  to  buy  out  the  companies ;  their 
systems  are  already  half  starved  on  account  of  lack  of  working  capital, 
because  the  directors,  feeling  that  their  first  duty  is  towards  their 
shareholders,  pay  out  in  the  shape  of  dividends  sums  which  should 
really  be  used  for  renewals  and  upkeep.  It  would  be  necessary', 
therefore,  to  raise  a  further  amount  for  working  capital  and  for 
improvements  which,  as  will  be  shown,  would  soon  result  in  greatly 
increased  economies  of  working.  Let  us  allow  the  liberal  sum  of 
/  5,000,000  for  additional  capital.  This  would  mean  the  raising  by 
the  State  of  ;^'8 5,000,000. 

How  to  Finance  the  Operation. 

The  obtafning  of  this  sum  by  the  British  Government  would  be 
a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty.  Those  people  whose  proud  boast  it 
is  (or  used  to  be  until  the  exigencies  of  party  politics  rendered  the 
decrying  of  home  securities  desirable)  that  British  Consols  were  the 
premier  security  of  the  world,  will  have  to  admit  that  the  new  issue 
here  proposed  would  be  even  a  finer  security  ;  for  like  our  two  and 
a  half  per  cents.,  it  would  be  an  obligation  of  the  nation,  and  in 
addition y  it  would  have  the  special  security  of  the  revenue  front  the 
railway  system  purchased  with  the  proceeds. 
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During  the  worst  period  of  depressed  prices  these  last  few  years 
the  two  and  a  half  per  cent.  Consols  have  not  been  lower  than  eighty 
and  three  quarters  per  cent.,  at  which  price  they  gave  a  return  of  3*1 
per  cent.  Let  us  be  pessimistic  and  assume  that  for  this  new  loan, 
better  in  security  than  the  two  and  a  half  per  cents.,  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  get  more  than  ninety-five  per  cent,  for  a  three  per 
cent,  loan,  at  which  it  yields  £2>  3s.  per  cent.,  not  counting  the 
bonus  of  £s  per  ;^ioo  on  redemption,  for,  unlike  Consols,  this  loan 
would  be  redeemable  at  par  by  annual  drawings  within  a  fixed 
period.  This,  it  may  be  pointed  out,  would  render  the  loan  still 
more  attractive  to  the  investor. 

To  raise  the  sum  of  ^^8 5, 000,000  on  these  terms  it  would  be 
necessary  to  issue  ^89,473,684  of  three  per  cent,  stock,  the  annual 
interest  on  which  would  amount  to  ^2,684,210.  By  a  further  annual 
payment  of  ;^545,789,  commencing  say  five  years  after  the  loan  was 
issued,  the  whole  of  the  ^89,473,684  would  be  paid  off  and  ex- 
tinguished in  sixty  years,  by  which  time  the  railways  would  stand  in 
the  nation's  books  at  nothing. 

It  might  be  asked  whether  so  large  an  issue  as  this  would  be 
taken  by  the  public,  and  if  it  would  not  depress  the  price  of  other 
securities.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  creation  of 
this  new  stock  to  the  nominal  value  of  nearly  ^90,000,000  would  be 
utilized  to  wipe  out  existing  railway  stocks  of  a  similar  amount,  many 
of  the  holders  of  which  would,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  pleased  to  ex- 
change one  for  the  other ;  and  if  deemed  desirable,  the  Government 
could  hold  out  some  inducement  to  stockholders  to  do  this  by  offering 
them  the  option  of  receiving  payment  in  cash  or  in  Government  rail- 
way loan,  whereby  holders  would  not  have  to  pay  brokerage  on  their 
Government  stock,  and  might  even  be  given  some  further  advantage 
in  the  shape  of  a  little  accrued  interest.  By  granting  a  commission  to 
banks,  financial  houses,  solicitors  and  others  who  lodge  railway  stock 
for  conversion  into  Government  railway  stock,  the  conversion  of  large 
quantities  of  the  former  would  be  secured;  it  must  be  recollected 
that  large  parcels  of  railway  stocks  which  are  trustee  securities  are 
held  in  trust  by  executors  and  others  whose  concern  is  safety  rather 
than  the  rate  of  interest. 

As  a  matter  of  plain  business,  the  British  Government  would  not 
have  the  slightest  difficulty  in  placing  ^^90,000,000  of  railway  three  per 
cent,  stock,  without  taking  into  account  the  various  technical  details 
referred  to  ;  and  if  home  investors  for  the  first  time  in  history  looked 
askance  at  a  British  Government  issue,  there  are  thousands  of  French 
and  German  capitalists  who,  being  driven  by  the  Socialistic  schemes 
and  the  ''vindictive"  taxation  of  their  Governments  to  find  outlets 
for  their  capital  abroad,  would  be  delighted  to  place  their  money  at 
ninety-five  per  cent,  in  the  three  per  cent.  Government  loan  of  so 
conservative  a  country  as  the  United  Kingdom  ! 

How  it  would  work  out  Financially. 

Now  let  us  see  how  this  scheme  for  the  purchase  of  the  South 
Eastern,  Chatham  and  Brighton  railways  would  work  out  financially. 
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The  annual  sum  required  for  interest  on  a  loan  of  ;^89,473,684  would 
be  ^2,684,210,  and,  commencing  with  the  fifth  year,  the  further  sum 
of  ^545,789  per  annum  would  be  required  for  sixty  years  in  order  to 
pay  off  the  whole  loan  during  that  period. 

The  average  profits  of  the  three  companies  during  the  years  1906- 
1908  were,  as  already  shown,  ;^3, 107,000,  or  more  than  sufficient  to 
cover  the  interest  on  the  suggested  loan,  with  an  appreciable  instal- 
ment of  the  sum  that  would  be  required  for  the  redemption  of  the 
loan.  And  this,  remember,  after  having  provided  for  interest  on  and 
redemption  0/^5, 000,000  additional  capital^  and  not  allowing  for  any 
additional  revenue  arising  out  of  the  expenditure  of  that  large  sum^ 
nor  for  the  saving  of  a  single  sovereign  through  the  economies  to  be 
effected  by  centralized  management.  So  great  are  the  effects  of  the 
power  of  the  State  to  raise  money  more  cheaply  than  any  private 
undertaking. 

And  this  brings  me  to  consideration  of  the  main  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  three  companies  named  being  the  most  suitable  to 
form  the 

Nucleus  of  the   British   State   Railway  System. 

The  London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast  and  the  South-Eastem 
and  Chatham  railway  companies  control  a  well-defined  geographical 
area,  and  conflict  with  other  systems  at  one  or  two  points  only, 
principal  among  which  are  Portsmouth,  Reading  and  Guildford,  the 
last  two,  however,  not  being  on  a  direct  main  route.  On  this  account, 
therefore,  a  proposal  for  State  purchase  would  meet  with  the  mini- 
mum opposition  on  the  part  of  the  railway  interests  generally — far 
different  from  what  would  be  the  case  if  it  were  proposed  to  nation- 
alize one  of  the  great  trunk  lines  serving,  say,  Manchester  or  Liverpool. 

The  companies  named  are  among  the  most  unpopular  in  the 
country,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  have  any  friends  in  high 
places.  The  boards  are  singularly  uninfluential.  Partly  as  the  result 
of  their  inferior  financial  power,  the  station  accommodation  and  the 
services  of  these  companies  are  so  atrocious  that  even  if  it  made 
every  effort  to  worsen  them,  the  State  administration  could  hardly 
fail  to  improve  matters.  After  all,  it  requires  no  particular  ability  to 
whitewash  a  waiting  room  ceiling  once  in  twenty  years,  to  clean  the 
seats  of  a  railway  carriage  once  in  ten,  or  to  prop  up  the  falling  roof 
of  a  London  terminus  if  you  have  the  money  with  which  to  do  it. 

The  scheme  here  put  forward  provides  for  fresh  working  capital 
of  ^5,000,000.  Think  what  this  would  mean  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ments and  eccTnomies  ! 

Some  Obvious  Economies. 

Competition  has  already  been  eliminated  to  some  extent  from 
the  working  of  two  of  the  companies,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of 
funds  probably  not  half  the  economies  have  been  effected  that  are 
possible.  For  instance,  at  Catford  there  are  two  stations  separated 
only  a  few  yards  one  from  the  other,  one  belonging  to  the  South 
Eastern  system,  the  other  to  the  Chatham  system.     The  traffic  in 
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each  is  not  very  extensive,  but  there  are  two  separate  station  staffs, 
separate  signal  boxes,  etc.  The  only  excuse  for  the  fact  that  the 
two  stations  have  not  been  converted  into  a  joint  station  is  a  differ- 
ence in  level,  for  the  adjustment  of  which  capital  expenditure  would, 
of  course,  be  necessary.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  such 
capital  expenditure  would  amply  pay  for  itself,  and  this  is  only  one 
of  a  number  of  similar  instances  which  could  be  given.  If  to  this 
were  added  the  Brighton  system,  with  which  there  is  at  many 
points  real  competition,  we  would  arrive  at  a  very  large  number  of 
economies.  Both  at  Victoria  and  London  Bridge  we  have  separate 
termini  side  by  side  without  an  expeditious  means  of  intercommuni- 
cation (such  as  the  obvious  expedient  of  taking  a  few  bricks  out  of 
the  dividing  wall),  and  with  the  diabolical  invention  of  transfer 
porters.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  all  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  unity  of  management.  It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  by 
doing  away  with  the  separate  existence  of  small  companies  consider- 
able economies  could  be  effected  in  parcels  and  ticket  offices  and 
goods  stations  (often  side  by  side  again,  as,  for  example.  Bricklayers' 
Arms  and  Willow  Walk  in  South  London).  An  eminent  railway 
manager  has  placed  the  economies  likely  to  result  from  centralized 
working  at  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  present  expenditure. 

Likelihood  of  Increased  Traffic. 

Another  reason  in  favor  of  the  scheme  here  submitted  is  that 
these  railways  cover  a  district  eminently  suitable  for  experiment. 
There  are  no  great  industries  in  the  district,  but  its  description 
*' the  garden  of  England,"  is  sufficient  to  prove  its  fertility. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  revenue,  goods  traffic  is  usually  more 
important  to  the  railways  than  the  passenger  traffic,  the  proportion 
over  the  whole  of  the  railways  of  the  kingdom  being  49*  12  to  43*09 
per  cent.,  the  remaining  779  being  made  up  by  miscellaneous 
receipts.  In  the  case  of  these  Southern  lines,  however,  the  receipts 
from  passenger  traffic  are  nearly  three  times  those  produced  by  the 
carriage  of  goods,  so  that  these  are  more  passenger  lines  than  the 
majority  of  the  systems  of  the  country.  The  possibilities  of  develop- 
ment, if  only  the  necessary  money  is  spent  on  improvements  and  a 
more  enlightened  management  is  introduced,  are  enormous.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  railways  have  the  monopoly  of  the 
service  between  London  and  a  whole  line  of  popular  seaside  resorts. 
When  one  bears  in  mind  that  the  population  of  Greater  London  is 
larger  than  that  of  Holland  or  Belgium,  and  twice  that  of  Switzer- 
land, and  that,  with  the  exception  of  Southend,  the  resorts  served 
by  these  companies  are  the  nearest  seaside  towns  to  London,  one 
may  get  an  idea  of  the  potential  traffic  from  a  really  good  and  fast 
service  at  reasonable  rates.  Already,  obeying  the  tendency  of  the 
time,  which  is  to  live  as  far  as  possible  from  town,  a  large  number  of 
people  reside  at  some  of  these  seaside  towns  and  come  up  to  London 
daily.  This,  however,  holds  good  only  of  a  few  specially  favored 
places,  and  the  number  of  season-ticket  holders  would  be  multiplied 
many  times  if  more  facilities  were  given  everywhere. 
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The  Main  Route  to  the  Continent. 
It  should  also  be  noticed  that,  with  the  comparatively  insigni- 
ficant exception  of  the  Southwestern  route  via  Southampton  and 
Havre,  the  proposed  State  system  would  control  the  whole  of  the 
traffic  between  London  and  Paris.  The  number  of  passengers 
between  these  two  capitals,  the  two  most  important  cities  of  the  old 
world,  with  a  combined  population  of  about  10,000,000,  is  insignifi- 
cant compared  with  what  it  would  be  if  proper  facilities  were  forth- 
coming. It  should  be  almost  as  easy  and  as  cheap  to  go  from  one 
to  the  other  as  from,  say,  London  to  Manchester.  Why,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  the  three  companies  concerned  have  not 
issued  cheap  week  end  tickets  from  London  to  Paris  and  back 
passes  all  comprehension.  Up  to  the  year  1909  these  facilities  have 
been  limited  to  Sunday  in  Paris  for  twenty  shillings  third  class, 
involving  the  loss  of  two  nights  sleep,  and  fares  that  are  much  too 
high.  Another  point  :  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  if  these  railways 
had  been  under  State  management  we  should  have  had  to  wait  all 
these  years  pending  the  construction  of  the  Channel  Tunnel,  for  the 
introduction  of  train  ferries  similar  to  those  which  have  been  in  use 
for  years  between  Germany  and  Denmark,  Sweden,  etc.,  and  have 
answered  so  well  for  much  longer  passages  than  the  short  one  across 
the  Channel  ?  Those  who  claim  that  State  management  is  conserv- 
ative and  hinders  reforms  might  consider  this  example — only  one 
out  of  many  given  in  the  writer's  "  Nationalization  of  Railways."* 

Military  Advantages. 

From  the  patriotic  point  of  view  it  would  seem  desirable  that  the 
British  Government  should  control  the  principal  routes  to  the  Con- 
tinent. It  may  be  pointed  out  that  now  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment operates  the  Western  of  France  system,  British  Government 
systems  would  link  up  with  the  State  owned  railways  of  Belgium 
and  France.  There  is  a  further  argument  from  the  patriotic  point 
of  view,  viz.,  that  our  most  important  military  and  naval  depots, 
such  as  Woolwich,  Portsmouth,  Dover,  and  Sheerness,  all  lie  upon 
this  system. 

Displaced  Labor. 

From  another  point  of  view,  it  is  desirable  that  in  trying  State 
ownership  and  working  of  the  railways  in  this  country,  a  beginning 
should  be  made  with  a  comparatively  small  system  only  ;  this  is  on 
account  of  the  possibility  of  a  certain  amount  of  labor  being  displaced 
by  the  more' economical  working  that  would  result  from  the  elimi- 
nation of  unnecessary  competition  and  from  the  centralization  of 
management.  A  large  number  of  the  men  thus  displaced  could  be 
utilized  for  other  work  on  the  railways,  by  reducing  the  hours  of  labor 
and  doing  away  as  far  as  possible  with  overtime,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that,  as  has  been  the  experience  of  other  countries,  with  improved 
management  and  cheaper  services  the  growth  of  traffic  would  be  so 
great  from  the  very  beginning  as  to  require  more  instead  of  fewer 

*  A.  and  C.  Black,  London  :  is.  net. 
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workers  ;  but  it  would  be  better  to  put  this  to  the  test  on  a  small 
scale,  as  here  suggested,  than  to  start  off  with  a  more  ambitious 
scheme. 

An  Experimental  System  for  Reforms. 

On  a  small  homogeneous  State  system  having  a  real  monopoly 
over  a  well-defined  geographical  area,  it  would  be  a  much  simpler 
matter  to  make  experiments  and  to  introduce  innovations,  copying 
the  best  from  foreign  railway  administrations,  while  retaining  the 
good  points  of  our  own,  than  on  the  complex  systems  of  the  large 
companies,  the  general  managements  of  which  dare  not  introduce 
anything  that  does  not  show  an  immediate  prospect  of  increasing  the 
profits  or  capturing  the  traflBc  of  an  opposition  company.  One  can 
easily  see  how  a  small  State-owned  system,  enjoying  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  being  able  to  raise  working  capital  one  per  cent,  to  one 
and  a  half  per  cent,  more  cheaply  than  the  railway  companies,  could 
be  looked  upon  as  an  experimental  system  on  which  many  new  ideas 
in  management,  fares  and  goods  rates,  handling  of  traffic,  etc.,  could 
be  carried  out.  If  successful  and  remunerative^  they  could  be  copied 
at  a  safe  distance  by  the  private  railway  administrations  ;  if  unsuccess- 
ful, the  railway  interests  could  point  out  that  State  management  of 
the  railways  in  this  country  was  a  failure,  so  that  they  would  get  some 
satisfaction  out  of  it  either  way. 

It  is  only  fair  that  the  State  system  should  be  subjected  to  pre- 
cisely the  same  legislative  control  as  the  railway  companies,  but 
within  these  limits  the  administration  should  be  autonomous  and 
have  a  free  hand. 

Some  Suggested  Reforms. 

Weekly,  fortnightly,  monthly  and  annual  tickets  available  over 
the  entire  system  might  be  issued  at  reasonable  rates,  as  in  Belgium 
and  Switzerland.*  Not  only  would  this  result  in  a  large  revenue, 
but  in  so  far  as  it  would  stimulate  trade  throughout  the  whole  area 
covered  by  the  system  it  would  bring  about  a  vastly  increased  bulk 
of  goods  traffic.  To  take  one  example  only,  the  number  of  business 
men  who  would  keep  their  families  at  the  seaside  throughout  the 
whole  summer  if  only  a  cheap  and  ready  means  of  transit  between 
London  and  the  coast  were  provided,  is  enormous,  and  this  alone 
would  occasion  large  increases  in  both  the  passenger  and  goods 
traffic. 

An  improved  time  table,  based  on  a  geographical  system  like  the 
new  time  table  of  the  Belgian  State  railways,  could  be  introduced, 
and  could  be  on  sale  at  all  the  post  offices  throughout  the  district. 
A  little  monotony  in  the  shape  of  a  fixed  regular  position  for  time 
tables  in  every  railway  station  on  the  system,  as  on  the  German 
railways,  which  paste  them  on  reading  desks,  would    be  pleasant. 

*  As  soon  as  the  Swiss  railways  were  taken  over  by  the  State  a  fifteen-day  ticket 
available  over  all  the  State  lines,  and  some  of  the  private  ones  too,  in  the  whole 
country,  was  introduced,  the  cost  of  which  is  £i  i6s.  third,  £2  12s.  second,  and 
£1  I2s.  first-class.  In  Belgium,  a  third-class  season  ticket  available  for  five  days  over 
the  whole  of  the  railway  system  (2,900  miles)  costs  gs.  5d. — less  than  the  third-class 
return  fare  Jrom  London  to  Dover  (157  miles  the  double  journey)  which  cobts  12s.  lid. 
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Fancy  having  to  make  such  a  suggestion  seriously  !  But  it  is  a  fact 
that  m  scores  of  stations  on  the  systems  named  one  has  to  embark 
on  a  voyage  of  exploration  to  find  the  time  tables.  Sometimes  they 
are  on  the  platform  walls,  sometimes  pasted  on  the  outside  walls  of 
the  station,  and  only  occasionally  on  the  walls  of  the  booking  offices 
and  waiting  rooms. 

The  German  system  of  accepting  goods,  collecting  payment  on 
delivery,  and  remitting  the  amount  to  the  consignor  might  be 
adopted.  The  German  railways  go  even  farther  than  this  (these  are 
matters  one  does  not  find  in  books  attempting  to  disparage  the 
working  of  foreign  State  owned  railways)  and,  on  consignments  for- 
warded in  this  manner,  will  advance  the  consignor  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  invoice  value  if  it  is  seen  that  the  goods  are  fully  worth 
the  sum. 

Bicycles  might  be  carried  free. 

Some  new  process  of  calculating  goods  rates  would  probably 
have  to  be  adopted.  Our  present  system,  whereby  each  company 
positively  has  millions  of  different  rates,  and  no  man  can  tell  before- 
hand what  it  will  cost  to  send  a  consignment  a  distance  of  so  many 
miles,  will  have  to  go  ;  and  a  homogeneous  State  system  is  the  ideal 
ground  on  which  to  make  a  commencement  in  the  way  of  simplifica- 
tion. The  German  system  of  charging  entirely  according  to  dis- 
tance, while  comparatively  simple  and  vastly  superior  to  our  own 
(which  is  indescribably  chaotic),  is  not  sufficiently  elastic  ;  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  heavy  terminal  costs  of  working  (putting 
on  rail,  unloading,  etc.)  are  no  more  over  a  long  than  over  a  short 
haul,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  the  adoption  of  one  rate  per 
ton  for  any  distance,  on  the  analogy  of  our  postal  charges,  with 
perhaps  one  lower  rate  for  short  distances.  The  State  system  here 
suggested,  covering  the  South  Eastern  corner  of  England,  would 
lend  itself  admirably  to  experiments  of  this  sort.  Probably  what  is 
here  outlined  is  too  drastic  a  reform  to  be  brought  in  at  once  ;  but 
the  zone  system  of  charges,  so  successful  in  Austria-Hungary,  might, 
at  least,  be  tried. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  all  or  any  of  these  reforms  would  be 
carried  out  at  once.  Many  of  them,  it  should  be  pointed  out,  such 
as  the  free  carriage  of  bicycles,  involve  practically  no  expense  or  loss 
of  revenue — in  fact,  in  all  probability,  will  result  in  an  immediate 
increase.  Other  reforms  will  be  adopted  gradually,  as  circumstances 
permit.  An  immediate  reduction  of  goods  rates  and  passenger  fares 
there  must  be  at  once,  and  the  wages  of  many  of  the  grades  of 
workers  must  be  improved,  but  the  savings  in  unity  of  management 
will  be  so  considerable  as  to  compensate  fully  for  this.  Further 
reductions  in  goods  and  passenger  rates  will  depend  upon  the  in- 
crease in  the  traffics  that  will  inevitably  result. 

Management. 

The  question  will  arise,  can  the  man  or  men  be  found  with  suffi- 
cient practical  experience,  combined  with  sufficient  independence  of 
thought,  successfully  to  direct  such  a  State  system  ?     The  reply  is 
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decidedly  in  the  affirmative.  ■  An  ambitious  man  would  see  his 
chance  and  would  jump  at  the  opportunity  of  being  the  head  of  a 
State  system  likely  to  extend.  I  imagine  there  would  be  consider- 
able competition  for  the  post. 

The  following  is  a  suggested  scheme  of  management,  framed 
largely  on  the  Swiss  system,  the  idea  being  to  create  as  autonomous 
an  administration  as  possible,  which  shall  be  representative  of  all 
interests,  and  shall  yet  be  provided  with  the  democratic  safeguards 
that  modern  ideas  require. 

There  should  be  a  Minister  of  Railways,  a  member  of  the 
Government,  responsible  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people.  Or  the  duties  may  be  included  in  the 
portfolio  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  in  that  of  the 
Postmaster-General,  as  in  France. 

The  actual  management  of  a  railway  system  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  board  of  five  experts,  composed  of  the  best  railway  man 
obtainaole  (a  Sir  George  Gibb,  if  possible),  a  trained  business 
organizer,  a  lawyer,  a  man  versed  in  finance,  and  another  individual 
designed  specially  to  be  the  connecting  link  between  the  railway 
administration  and  the  Minister  of  Railways.  These  five  experts 
should  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  years,  and  should  retire  in  rotation. 
Three  of  them  should  be  selected  by  the  Railway  Council  (referred 
to  in  the  following  paragraphs)  and  two  should  be  nominated  by  the 
Minister  of  Railways. 

The  composition  of  this  Railway  Council  should  be  as  follows  : — 
the  County  Councils  of  London,  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Sussex  should 
each  nominate  two  of  their  number  as  councillors  ;  each  county 
borough  within  the  area  served  by  the  railways  should  nominate  one 
councillor  ;  every  chamber  of  commerce  and  chamber  of  agriculture 
within  the  same  area,  having  a  membership  of  at  least  one  hundred, 
should  have  the  right  to  nominate  one  member  ;  and  the  local 
branches  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants  should 
have  the  power  to  nominate  a  certain  number  of  representatives  pro 
rata  to  the  number  of  employes.  The  term  of  office  should  be  three 
years  ;  the  members  should  be  unpaid,  but  should  travel  free 
over  the  whole  of  the  system  during  their  term  of  office.  Any 
railway  servant  serving  on  the  council  as  representative  of  his  union 
would  be  allowed  time  ofT  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  council 
and  be  paid  for  such  period. 

The  railway  budget  must  be  kept  separate  from  the  ordinary 
budget  of  the  country,  and  be  presented  once  yearly  to  Parliament. 

The  actual  management  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  board  of 
experts,  who  would  be  answerable  to  the  Railway  Council,  which 
would  exercise  general  control,  and  to  which  would  have  to  be  sub- 
mitted ail  contracts,  orders,  and  payments  exceeding  a  certain 
amount.  This  council,  which  would  really  be  a  Railway  Parliament, 
would  also  deal  with  complaints  and  suggestions  from  different  sec- 
tions of  the  community,  for  which,  by  virtue  of  its  composition,  it 
would  be  particularly  suitable.  In  fact,  except  that  the  annual  budget 
would  have  to  be  passed  by  Parliament,  and  that  any  alteration  in 
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the  conditions,  wages,  or  terms  of  employment  of  the  workers  would 
also  have  to  be  voted  by  Parliament,  the  Railway  Council  would 
exercise  the  same  general  control  over  the  State  railway  system  as  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board,  the 
Port  of  London  Trust  exercise  over  their  respective  undertakings. 

Extensions  of  the  State  System. 

Whether   extensions  of  the   State    system   of  railways   will   be 
desirable  or  not  will  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  success  or 
lack  of  success  attending  the  operations  of  this  first  State  system. 
If,  contrary  to  the  anticipations  of  the  writer  and  other  advocates  of 
State  purchase,  the  working  of  railways  by  the  State  in  this  country 
proves  to  be  an  abject  failure,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  persuade  Par- 
liament to  lease  the  system  to  a  company  specially  formed  for  the 
purpose,  which  company  will  have  the  great  advantage  of  a  homo- 
geneous  system.     If,   as   the   writer   thinks    more   probable.   State 
management  of  the  railway  system  proves  to  be  satisfactory,  and  the 
means  of  bringing  about  on  the  State  system  cheaper  fares,  cheaper 
goods  rates,  and  increased  facilities  generally,  without  throwing  any 
financial  burden  upon  the  community,  it  could  be  left  safely  to  the 
future  for  this  principle  to  be  extended.     In  Austria  and  Hungary 
the  State  operates  many  miles  of  privately  owned  railway,  giving  the 
companies  a  fixed  percentage — usually  about  fifty  per  cent. — of  the 
gross  takings.     This  is  found   satisfactory  to  both   parties,  as  the 
State  on  account  of  its  centralized  management  is  able  to  work  the 
system  more  economically  than  the  railway  company  itself,  and  the 
latter   escapes   all    dangers   of  trouble    with    the   employes.     Some 
arrangement  might  be  made  whereby  any  railway  company  could, 
upon  giving,  say  one  year's  notice,  call  upon  the  State  to  operate  its 
system  at  some  fixed  proportion  of  the  gross  receipts  ;  and  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  between   increasing  difficulties  with   the  workers^ 
the  clamor  on  the  part  of  the  traders  and  public  for  cheaper  rates, 
and  the  increasing  difficulty  of  raising  further  working  capital  on 
easy  terms,  some  of  the  railway  boards  would  be  pleased  to  get  the 
Government  to  relieve  them  of  their  burden  in  this  manner.     Com- 
plete nationalization  in  the  shape  of  purchase  would  probably  follow 
in  due  course,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  conditions  should  not 
be  amicably  arranged.     If  profits  of  the  State  system  allow,  it  might 
be  permissible  for  the  State  system  to  invest  each  year  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  reserve  fund  in  buying  up  the  stocks  of  other  com- 
panies in  the.  open  market,  thus  acquiring  some  proprietary  rights 
in  these  companies  in  a  manner  to  which  objection  can  be  taken  by 
none.     It  was   by   purchases  of  railway  stocks   that   Mexico  quite 
recently  acquired  its  State  system. 

Conclusion. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  pamphlet  of  this  length  to  give  more  than  a 
mere  outline  of  a  scheme  for  the  acquisition  and  management  by 
the  State  of  a  railway  system.  There  are  many  important  omissions,, 
but,  as  it  stands,  it  represents  a  serious  attempt  to  put  forward  a 


workable  scheme  both  from  the  financial  and  the  administrative 
point  of  view  for  the  establishment  and  control  in  this  country  of 
the  State  ownership  and  management  of  railways,  a  principle  now 
so  general  throughout  the  world  that  it  is  time  its  application  to 
this  country  was  seriously  considered. 


There  is  in  existence  a  Railway  Nationalization  Society,  and  readers  interested  in 
its  aim  should  send  their  names  and  addresses  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Galton,  Trafalgar  Build- 
ings, Charing  Cross,  London,  S.W. 
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The    Point   of   Honour. 


Dear  Christopher, — 

My  attachment  for  you  personally  was,  as  you  know,  very  great. 
It  is  therefore  a  dreadful  shock  to  me  to  be  forced  to  recognize  a 
rebel  and  a  traitor  in  one  who  was  a  relation  and  a  friend  ;  but  to 
me  it  seems  demoralizing  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  bad  people 
— a  man's  character  being  shown  by  the  company  he  keeps — so  I 
find  it  impossible  to  associate  with  a  person  of  your  stamp,  just  as  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  keep  up  a  friendship  with  a  forger  or 
any  other  immoral  person.  Forgive  my  plain  speaking,  but  I  am  a 
plain  man  and  about  to  speak  out  my  mind  for  the  last  time. 

I  have  tried  to  make  every  allowance  for  you.  You  have  always 
been  endowed  with  an  unfortunate  disposition,  intolerant  of  any- 
thing savoring  of  restraint,  impatient  of  procrastination,  and  con- 
temptuous of  prudence — which  I  even  recollect  your  calling  a 
*'  ditch-begotten  virtue,"  an  expression  which  of  itself  betrays  you  as 
an  intolerant  crank. 


The  Dangers  of  Too  Much  Knowledge. 

Owing  to  various  deplorable  circumstances,  and  also  in  a  large 
measure  to  your  own  reckless  and  headstrong  disposition,  you  have^ 
I  admit,  been  brought  into  contact  with  many  facts  which  are  not 
generally  realized  ;  and  these  you  have  only  looked  at  through  your 
own  perverted  spectacles,  which  incline  you  to  attribute  all  those 
things,  which  you  ignorantly  and  arrogantly  assume  to  be  unmiti- 
gated evils,  to  the  defects  of  our  present  social  system. 

As  you  see,  I  have  taken  all  the  extenuating  circumstances  into 
account.  I  will  not  even  ask  how  it  is  that  one  brought  up  as  you 
were  can  so  forget  our  family  traditions  and  the  ideals  pertaining  to 
his  rank  as  actually  to  avow  himself  a  Socialist.  I  have  made  full 
allowance  for  the  causes  which  may  have  induced  you  to  adopt  the 
mischievous  course  you  are  now  pursuing.  I  own  you  have  seen 
things  which  at  first  sight  may  arouse  indignation.  Your  spirit 
revolts  at  what  you  consider  to  be  "injustice";  but  t's  it  "in- 
justice "  ?  A  better  balanced  mind  would  penetrate  below  the 
surface  of  things  and  realize  its  own  inability  to  define  abstract 
justice. 

Sentimentalism  in  Foreign  Policy. 

For  instance,  when  justice  is  meted  out  to  some  person  or  per- 
sons in  Spain  or  Russia,  Egypt  or  India,  you  and  people  of  your 
kidney  are  apt  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  an  "  injustice  " 
because  the  sentence  does  not  happen  to  meet  with  your  approval. 
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This  frequently  leads  you  into  making  seditious  utterances  provo- 
cative ot  endless  ramifications  of  disorder  ;  and  yet  you  know 
perfectly  well  that  it  is  not  possible  for  a  government  office  to 
vouchsafe  a  reason  for  its  actions,  therefore  the  justification  for  them 
does  not  get  published,  and  many  are  led  astray  by  misguided  and 
shortsighted  sentimentalists  who  refuse  to  see  any  but  one  side  of 
these  questions.  You  do  not  consider  that  the  men  on  the  spot 
have  spent  their  lives  in  studying  the  best  means  of  dealing  with 
the  native  population,  etc.,  and  are  therefore  better  able  to  say  what 
is  considered  "justice"  in  those  regions  than  people  who  have  never 
been  in  the  country,  and  cannot  expect  to  grasp  the  full  significance 
of  its  problems  in  the  same  way  as  the  officials,  or  even  as  well  as 
those  who  go  to  such  places  in  search  of  sport. 

The  Uses  of  Aristocracy. 

With  regard  to  our  own  country,  how  could  it  get  on  without 
the  aristocratic  class  ?  Look  at  the  work,  often  hard,  generally  tire- 
some, and  always  unpaid,  which  they  do  on  county  and  district 
councils,  school  boards,  magistrates'  bench,  etc.,  to  say  nothing  of 
various  charities. 

Of  course  there  are  black  sheep  in  every  flock,  and  I  do  not  deny 
that  the  "  smart  set "  gives  occasion  for  anything  that  Socialists  may 
say  of  them  ;  but,  after  all,  they  are  not  many  in  number,  and  are 
mostly  aliens  or  risen  from  the  middle  classes,  therefore  the  present 
argument  does  not  apply  to  them.  I  own  that  many  things  in 
England  are  far  from  being  perfect  ;  but  this  is  the  case  in  every 
civilized  country,  and  it  would  benefit  no  one  were  I  to  go  and  live 
in  some  mean  and  monotonous  street  amongst  the  myriads  of  beings 
who  are  degraded  beyond  redemption  in  our  filthy  cities.  Most 
people  in  our  class  will  do  more  good  by  keeping  an  oasis,  where 
culture  and  beauty,  art  and  literature,  may  find  a  home  and  not  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  ocean  of  brutal  ignorance  and  coarse  hideosity 
surrounding  us. 

That  is  my  ideal  and  the  work  my  artistic  perception  prompts 
me  to  carry  on.  There  will  always  be  squalor  and  ugliness  enough 
for  you  to  wallow  in,  because  as  fast  as  you  sweep  it  up  in  one  place 
it  will  reappear  in  another,  so  long  as  every  individual  unit  does  not 
"  do  his  duty  in  that  state  of  life  unto  which  it  has  pleased  God  to 
call  him";  or,  in  other  words,  till  everyone  tidies  up  his  own  pigsty 
before  attempting  to  clean  up  the  farmyard — and  if  all  the  pigs  did 
that  there  would  be  far  less  dirt  in  the  world. 

The  Responsibilities  of  the  Classes. 

I  have  a  strong  belief  that  the  thing  nearest  one's  hand  is  one's 
first  duty  ;  that  we  have  inherited  certain  work  and  responsibilities  ; 
and  that  if  we  neglect  those  and  plunge  into  work  of  our  own 
choosing,  we  are  not  doing  what  God  intended,  and  end  in  doing 
more  harm  than  good.  As  it  is,  I  think  most  people  of  our  class  are 
honestly  endeavoring  to  tidy  up  their  own  corner  of  the  world 
before  trying  to  tidy  other  people's.    This  is  the  duty  which  I  hope 
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and  believe  I  should  endeavor  to  fulfil  were  I  the  meanest  mole- 
catcher  on  the  estate  instead  of  its  owner,  and  I  only  wish  you  could 
say  as  much  instead  of  spending  your  time  in  making  discontented 
and  disloyal  citizens  ;  for  this  is  a  sorry  occupation  any  fool  is 
capable  of,  though  it  takes  a  wise  man  and  a  truly  religious  one  to 
make  people  happy  and  contented,  each  in  his  sphere. 

Do  you  remember  our  early  days  and  all  the  "  secondary  gods," 
as  you  were  pleased  to  call  them — old  Hannah,  the  stud-groom,  the 
keeper,  etc.  ?  They  gave  you  a  very  good  example,  for  were  they 
not  all  absolutely  contented  in  their  several  positions  ?  Would  that 
you  had  assimilated  some  of  their  strong  common  sense  !  But  your 
rebellious  and  predatory  instincts  were  apparent  even  as  a  child. 
I  have  not  forgotten  your  nocturnal  expeditions  to  the  lower  gardens 
nor  the  fruit  you  kept  hidden  in  the  moat.  I  know  your  people 
pretend  to  be  amused  by  the  words  "  robbery  and  confiscation,"  but 
the  aim  of  the  equal  distribution  of  wealth,  though  in  itself  ideal,  is 
an  object  which  can  only  be  attained  by  appealing  to  man's  pre- 
datory instincts,  and  the  proposal  to  despoil  one  set  of  people  for  the 
benefit  of  another  can  only  be  called  "  confiscation,"  and,  as  such, 
can  hardly  fail  to  produce  demoralization. 

Socialism  Demands  a  Higher  Morality. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  share  the  ignorance  of  those  who  confound 
feeble  and  isolated  instances  of  Communism  with  Socialism,  and  I 
am  well  aware  that  Socialism  has  never  been  tried  by  a  nation. 
This  in  itself  proves  nothing,  though  the  probability  is  that  the 
experiment  would  have  been  undertaken  long  ago  had  there  been 
any  reasonable  expectation  of  success  ;  but  the  success  of  Socialism 
presupposes  an  improvement  and  elevation  in  human  nature  which 
we  are  not  justified  in  anticipating  :  it  assumes  the  complete  eradi- 
cation of  all  selfish  instincts,  the  surrender  of  all  natural  affection, 
and  the  grinding  down  of  all  degrees  of  intelligence  to  a  common 
level.  The  realization  of  Socialism  suggests  a  barrack-like  mono- 
tonous existence  in  which  one  set  of  people  will  be  perpetually 
watching  another  to  see  that  no  unfair  advantage  is  being  taken,  a 
life  in  which  there  will  be  little  or  no  scope  for  originality  or  inde- 
pendence, and  in  which  there  will  be  nothing  to  look  forward  to,  as 
the  incentive  to  progress  will  be  absent. 

And  even  then  the  inequality  and  "  injustice  "  will  remain.  To 
take  only  one  instance.  I  am  less  physically  attractive  than  X., 
although  perhaps  equally  deserving.  Why  should  X.  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  ensnaring  the  affection  of  some  desirable  female,  whilst 
I  am  spurned  ? 

In  the  interests  of  common  justice  I  demand  that  X.'s  classic 
features  and  model  proportions  should  be  planed  down  or  distended 
to  my  own  level.  X.'s  attractive  exterior  is  in  no  sense  due  to  his 
own  exertions;  it  represents  an  unearned  increment  to  which  he 
clearly  has  no  right,  and  it  is  only  fair  that  he  should  be  called  upon 
to  sacrifice  it  on  behalf  of  the  community  of  which  I  am  one.  This 
argument  applies  with  even  greater  force  to  the  opposite  sex. 


No.  If  you  got  your  Socialistic  State  to-morrow  and  everybody 
equal  and  enjoying  the  same  advantages,  in  six  months'  time  those 
with  brains  and  intelligence  would  come  to  the  front  and  those  with- 
out them  would  sink,  for  the  former  would  take  advantage  of  the 
latter.  The  whole  idea  is  so  Utopian,  so  idealistic,  so  totally  un- 
practical !  What  man  who  has  had  to  deal  with  men  and  their 
administration  on  a  big  scale  has  ever  been  a  Socialist  ?  Poets, 
dreamers,  ranters,  people  with  an  exuberance  of  philanthropy  and 
no  practical  knowledge,  people  who  are  dissatisfied  with  their  condi- 
tions, those  who  have  sunk  to  the  lowest  depths  and  have  nothing 
to  lose — there  is  your  Socialist  raw  material  and  I  wish  you  joy 
of  it! 

Fatalism. 

Believe  me,  the  huge  fabric  of  modern  civilization  is  working  out 
its  own  evolution,  and  to  try  to  increase  the  speed  of  the  machine 
by  pouring  cans  of  liquid  into  it  which  it  is  totally  unprepared  to 
assimilate,  will  only  result  in  a  shudder  of  the  machine,  a  spitting 
out  of  the  liquid,  and  procedure  by  evolution  as  before. 

In  the  vast  network  of  most  complicated  inter-relations  which 
builds  up  the  civilized  world,  can  you  honestly  believe  that  it  is 
possible  to  straighten  out  the  tangle  and  have  everything  nice  and 
smooth,  and  everyone  doing  exactly  as  they  should  for  each  other's 
benefit  ?  The  modern  industrial  world  is,  alas  !  so  constituted  that 
the  conditions  you  deplore  must  ever  be  with  us  in  some  form  or 
other,  and  nothing  that  you  or  I  can  do  is  capable  of  altering  what 
may,  for  all  practical  purposes,  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  nature's 
laws. 

There  are  other  countries  besides  our  own,  and  the  adoption  by 
one  nation  of  a  purely  Utopian  idea  would  dislocate  the  whole 
machine  to  its  own  injury;  other  nations  would  take  advantage  of  the 
madness,  and  the  crazy  people  who  had  accepted  this  form  of  social 
conditions  would  be  crushed  out  of  existence,  for  its  Socialism  would 
be  an  unnattiral  state,  and  therefore  doomed  to  extinction. 

Our  Nation  of  Shopkeepers. 

Great  Britain  is  a  kind  of  vast  shop,  which  either  handles  and 
distributes  the  goods  of  foreigners,  or  supplies  other  countries  with 
its  products.  The  vast  majority  of  the  population  is  employed  in 
distributing  or  producing  these  goods,  and  the  sale  of  the  goods  is 
dependent  upoa  their  being  of  the  same,  or  better,  value  than  those 
which  are  produced  elsewhere.  Eliminate  competition  between 
British  producers,  and  the  value  of  the  goods  will  diminish  and  their 
price  increase.  What,  in  that  case,  would  become  of  the  millions  of 
men  and  women  whose  labor  produces  the  goods  in  question  ? 

The  British  Isles,  already  overpopulated,  are  incapable  of  sustain- 
ing the  forty-four  millions  who  now  inhabit  them  unless  the  product 
of  their  labor  can  be  exported,  and  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  a 
nation  which  forbade  private  profit  could  compete  successfully  with 
rivals  who  adhered  to  the  system  of  competition. 


It  is  futile  to  talk  of  Socialism  as  a  cure  for  all  ills  as  long  as  the 
world  is  what  it  is.  You  cannot  make  people  subservient  to  an  idea 
and  go  against  their  natural  inclinations  and  interests  for  the  sake  of 
an  idea. 

Classes  a  Law  of  Nature. 

Look  at  nature  ;  and  if  you  can  find  a  successful  state  of 
Socialism  among  animals  or  plants,  T  will  take  all  this  back.  But 
until  you  do,  I  shall  continue  to  assert  that  Socialism  is  not  only  a 
waste  of  your  time,  but  a  wicked  waste,  inasmuch  as  you  are  now 
spending  your  life  in  rousing  a  turbulent  and  dangerous  spirit 
which,  when  once  called  forth,  you  may  find  it  is  beyond  your 
power  to  allay  ;  and  you  may  yet  live  to  regret  your  reckless 
wickedness  in  appealing  to  men's  baser  passions  and  setting  class 
against  class.  But  I  will  not  enlarge  on  this  theme  ;  I  have  already 
written  enough  to  show  you  how  deeply  I  regret  that  we  have 
indeed  arrived  at  the  parting  of  our  ways,  and  that  in  future  we 
must  be  as  strangers  to  one  another. 

PONTEFRACT. 


Dear  P.— 

So  our  divergent  opinions  have  strained  your  friendship  to  the 
breaking  point  ;  but  mine  is  still  intact,  although  you  call  me  a 
philanthropic,  idealistic  dreamer  and  a  wicked  thief  appealing  to 
men's  baser  passions,  all  in  one  breath. 

Do  you  remember  that  legend  about  the  first  Norman  robber 
recorded  in  our  line  ?  How  he,  being  about  to  engage  in  battle, 
rode  down  the  lines,  reviewing  his  forces  and  giving  orders  ?  He 
commanded  one  of  his  officers  to  begin  the  attack  by  storming  a 
certain  position.  This  wretched  fellow,  glancing  at  the  site  indi- 
cated, replied  that  it  could  not  be  done.  Our  ancestor  lifted  his 
brows.  "What,  then,  do  you  suggest?"  "I  cannot  say,"  replied 
the  captain,  helplessly.  Whereupon,  without  further  waste  of  time 
or  talk,  it  is  related  that  our  amiable  forefather,  "  raising  his  battle- 
axe,  clove  his  head  in  twain,"  remarking  that  "  it  contained  neither 
courage  nor  ideas,  but  only  a  mouth  to  eat,"  and  so  rode  slowly  on 
down  the  lines,  the  matter  being  of  no  great  importance. 

*'  Toujours  TAudace." 

Now  that  callous  old  savage  was  right.  If  we  have  neither 
courage  nor  ideas,  and  placidly  proclaim  our  inability  to  attack  and 
deal  with  the  difficult  questions  of  the  day — riding  the  while  decked 
out  in  burnished  armor,  exacting  respect  from  those  we  imagine 
ourselves  born  to  lead,  and  expecting  to  have  our  greedy  mouths 
filled  with  the  choicest  food  the  army  commissariat  has  to  offer — 
well,  then  we  deserve  to  have  our  handsome,  but  inefficient,  heads 
"  cloven  in  twain,"  that's  all.  And  yet  this  is  the  position  you  take 
up  when  you  say  '*  we  cannot  alter  present  conditions."  Is  not  the 
present  chaotic  industrial  system  of  man's  own  making  ?  If  so,  it  is 
capable  of  amelioration,  alteration,  and  eventual  reconstruction  by 


man  :  it  is  no  more  a  law  of  nature  than  that  we  should  wear 
trousers  or  tall  hats.  But  it  is  a  natural  law  that  certain  people 
should  feel  impelled  to  persuade  their  fellow  men  that  humanity  is 
capable  of  attaining  something  incomparably  higher  and  better  than 
that  which  it  has  already  reached.  But  for  these  restless  individuals 
we  should  all  still  be  happily  engaged  in  scratching  up  roots  and 
trapping  birds  for  our  meagre  sustenance,  coloring  our  bodies  with 
clay  as  our  only  artistic  effort,  lining  our  foetid  caves  with  dead 
bracken  as  our  only  luxury,  and  killing  one  another  as  our  only 
pastime. 

Nowadays  these  pioneers  are  styled  "agitators"  because  they 
disturb  the  brain  calcifying  prejudices  which  so  agreeably  numb  our 
intellects,  and  they,  deeming  themselves  the  unworthy  little  tools 
God  is  pleased  to  work  with,  consider  it  is  their  duty  to  ensure  that 
the  world  does  not  remain  what  it  is.  They  believe  mankind  is 
improving  steadily,  and,  at  times,  even  rapidly.  So  surely  as  I  am 
like  a  god  compared  to  palaeolithic  man — hairy,  bull-necked,  long- 
armed,  flat-headed — so  surely  will  the  man  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  years  hence  be  as  a  god  compared  to  me. 

Our  Intolerable  Civilization. 

Already  you  are  yearning  for  an  improved  environment.  The 
thousands  of ''  mean  and  monotonous  streets,''  with  their  myriads  of 
stunted  and  misshapen  beings,  breathing  dirt-laden  air  and  thinking 
with  dirt-laden  minds,  disgust  you.  Then  why  tolerate  them? 
Your  artistic  and  fastidious  nature  prompts  you  to  flee  from  all  that 
is  abominable  and  shut  yourself  up  on  your  own  estate,  surrounded 
only  by  people  or  objects  whose  companionship  and  contemplation 
strike  no  jarring  note  ;  but  this  does  not  prove  you  superior  to  the 
struggling  millions,  toiling  in  crowded  towns  under  conditions  which 
do  not  admit  of  their  developing  any  sense  of  beauty.  I  can  only 
admit  your  claim  to  excellence  when  I  find  your  artistic  perceptions 
strong  enough  to  goad  you  into  fighting  ugliness  outside  your  walls 
as  well  as  in,  and  not  acquiescing  in  its  prevalence  in  your  country 
any  more  than  you  would  in  your  individual  home. 

The  Ideals  of  Aristocracy. 

You  reproach  me  with  forgetting  the  ideals  of  our  class,  but  it  is 
precisely  these  traditions  and  ideals  that  have  made  me  a  Socialist. 
The  only  reason  that  every  intelligent  member  of  our  family  is  not 
one  is  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  others  were  sent  to  school 
young  or  had  these  ideals  destroyed  otherwise. 

All  things  carry  within  them  the  seeds  of  their  own  dissolution, 
and  aristocracy  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  I  maintain  that  no 
one,  saturated  as  we  were  in  the  spirit  of  a  once  proud  race,  could 
fail  to  grow  up  into  an  uncompromising  Socialist  the  moment  he 
applied  his  tenets  to  modern  conditions — unless  some  powerful 
influence  counteracted  his  early  training. 

Let  me  remind  you  of  the  two  dominant  ideas  which  were  set 
before  us  from  the  beginning. 
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The  Governing  Class. 

Idea  No.  i  was  that  we  were  unquestionably  superior  beings.  The 
world  was  full  of  inferior  beings  placed  there  on  purpose  to  do  our 
bidding  and  minister  to  our  wants.  These  inferior  beings  were  good 
creatures  in  their  way,  so  long  as  they  did  as  they  were  told,  behaved 
respectfully,  and  were  content  "  in  that  state  of  life  "  in  which  God 
*'  had  been  pleased  "  to  place  them.  Any  inclination  on  their  part 
to  leave  this  "  state  of  life  "  was  little  short  of  blasphemy.  Any 
leisure  they  might  have  must  be  spent,  not  as  they  chose,  but  as  the 
superior  beings  thought  best  for  them,  any  claim  they  might  make 
to  appreciate  art  of  any  sort  instantly  became  a  jest.  You  may  still 
find  traces  of  this  lingering  in  Punch  :  Mary  Ann  going  to  a  Wagner 
concert  after  cooking  the  mutton,  or  a  blacksmith  in  a  picture 
gallery,  both  still  serve  as  side-splitting  jokes  (though  one  wonders 
if  any  prehistoric  beast  can  still  be  found  to  emit  simian  cachinna- 
tions  over  them).  In  short,  life  for  these  inferior  beings  was  to  be  a 
life  of  hard  work,  and  they  ought  to  enjoy  it — but  as  for  enjoying 
life  itself  .  .  .  !     That  was  reserved  for  the  superior  beings. 

Fight  for  the  Weak. 

Idea  No.  2  was  that  we  must  always  fight  for  the  weak  against 
the  strong,  against  the  oppressor  for  the  oppressed,  for  the  forlorn 
hope,  in  the  losing  cause,  and  this  against  all  odds  and  at  the  cost  of 
any  personal  sacrifice.  If  you  were  one  of  three  hundred  on  a  sink- 
ing ship,  yours  the  right  to  be  the  two  hundred  and  ninety-ninth 
person  to  leave  that  ship — the  proud  and  enviable  position  of  being 
the  three  hundredth  belonging  to  the  captain.  If  adrift  in  a  boat, 
your  honor  required  that  you  should  do  your  share  of  the  rowing 
and  do  without  your  share  of  the  food.  If  lost  in  the  desert  with 
only  one  tepid  water-bottle  between  three  people,  it  was  for  you  to 
see  to  it  that  the  water  was  only  drunk  by  two  and  that  neither  of 
these  two  should  answer  to  your  name — and  so  forth. 

All  children  are  by  nature  generous  and  heroic  ;  they  respond 
readily  to  such  teaching,  probably  only  because  it  appeals  to  their 
artistic  and  dramatic  instincts  ;  but,  whatever  the  cause,  they  un- 
doubtedly respond.  Not  that  they  become  little  angels  revelling  in 
self-denial.  We  were  selfish  little  brutes  and  fought  like  demons  ; 
all  the  same,  you  remember,  we  formed  a  high  ideal  of  what  the 
imaginary  person  would  do  or  say  under  any  given  circumstances, 
and  we  made  up  stories  and  planned  adventures  in  which  this 
splendid  individual  did  all  manner  of  brave  and  impossibly  quixotic 
things. 

How  Children  see  it. 

Now  you  will  take  note  that  once  these  two  ideas  are  thoroughly 
assimilated,  once  you  have  imbued  a  child  with  the  conviction  that 
it  is  his  privilege  to  fight  for  the  rights  of  the  down-trodden,  and  you 
at  the  same  time  place  a  down-trodden  people  of  his  own  race  under 
his  nose,  whose  rights  he  feels  he  ought  to  do  battle  for,  then  you 
have  already — so  far  as  ethics  are  concerned — your  Socialist  to  hand ! 


You  have  only  to  add  a  few  elementary  principles  of  political  economy 
and  you  have  your  practical  Socialist  up-to-date.  The  thing  is 
inevitable.  Inevitable,  too,  the  fierce  resentment  I  experienced  on 
discovering  that  the  aristocracy  were  not  attempting  to  live  up  to 
their  own  ideals,  dead  within  them,  and  out  of  whose  detritus  the 
fungus  of  pocket-politics  now  sprouts  instead.  Inevitable,  too,  my 
exultation  on  finding  the  old  ideals  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  as  they  prepared  to  follow  the  fiery  pillar  to  the  promised 
land. 

It  is  well  to  remember  the  "  secondary  gods."  They  were  about 
as  contented  as  governors  of  provinces  usually  are — and  we  owe 
them  much — especially  the  great  man  who  kept  the  cinnamon 
turkeys  and  always  held  his  hat  in  his  hand,  even  when  ropes  of  rain 
were  coming  down,  so  great  was  his  respect  for  all  superior  beings, 
even  when  they  were  very  small  indeed  ;  and  the  coachman  who, 
when  out  riding,  never  forgot  his  "  place,"  but  kept  so  far  behind  us 
as  to  render  ordinary  intercourse  impossible— a  pompous  proceeding 
which  so  enraged  us  that  you  recollect  we  crossed  and  recrossed  the 
ford  after  rain,  knowing  his  horse  had  a  fancy  for  lying  down  in 
water  and  always  hoping  we  might  drown  him — a  pious  wish  which 
was  once  nearly  fulfilled,  the  horse  rolling  over  his  leg  in  a  strong 
current,  causing  us  much  terror  and  hard  work  in  extricating  him — 
still  speechless  and  respectful — from  the  river  bed.  Yet  this  man's 
abject  servility  furnished  us  with  our  first  chance  of  seeing  English 
people  who  were  not  personal  retainers.  Do  you  remember  the  wild 
gallops  to  distant  villages  ?  the  sweets  and  nuts  flung  over  play- 
ground walls  to  amuse  children  who  surely  thought  us  mad  ?  the 
poacher  ?  the  pastrycook  ?  the  gipsies  ?  and  all  the  wonderful  people 
outside  the  park  walls  ?  .  .  .  and  now  you  have  shut  yourself  up 
and  out  of  England  again,  and  tell  me  that  "justice"  is  an  attribute 
I  am  unable  to  estimate  correctly  ! 

Here  we  both  see  the  same  fact  under  different  aspects.  Surely 
if  each  man's  individual  conscience  does  not  revolt  at  what  he  per- 
sonally thinks  unjust,  there  would  be  no  justice  at  all !  The  unjust 
would  have  it  all  their  own  way,  whilst  the  righteous  ones  sat  in  a 
subdued  row,  twiddling  powerless  thumbs  and  softly  murmuring, 
"  What  we  see  appears  to  us  cruel  and  unjust,  but  let  us  not  oppose 
it  till  we  are  quite  certain  that  we  are  capable  of  arriving  at  a 
correct  definition  of  abstract  justice."  So  one  might  sit  gazing  con- 
tentedly at  the  Crucifixion.  Thus  in  point  of  fact  many  rt'/V/ sit.  Yet 
I  do  not  seem  tt)  notice  that  later  generations  have  specially  revered 
those  "  well-balanced  minds "  for  the  part  they  played  on  that 
occasion. 

Roughly  speaking,  injustice  is  strength  taking  advantage  of.  its 
power  to  crush  weakness.  Injustice  implies  a  lack  of  imagination. 
"  Justice  "  should  be  impartial,  but  no  human  being  has  suflScient 
imagination  to  place  himself  in  the  position  of  another  so  entirely  as 
to  be  absolutely  impartial.  For  that  reason,  "justice  "  nntempered 
by  mercy — which  is  merely  the  result  of  imagination — is  invariably 
injustice  :  a  truth  which  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington  perceived  in 
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that  moment  when  he  asserted  that  "  military  law  "  was  no  law  at 
all. 

The   Men  on  the  Spot  who  Know. 

You  hold  that  the  omniscience  of  the  "  man  on  the  spot ''  should 
be  taken  for  granted,  and  that  no  action  of  his  should  be  criticized. 
In  1567  you  would  have  maintained  that  the  Duke  of  Alva  was 
right  in  his  treatment  of  the  Netherlands  because  he  had  a  great 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  that  therefore  his  "  bloody  council " 
was  assuredly  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  and  governing  people. 
You  would  have  maintained  that  the  views  of  the  one  hundred 
thousand  artizans  who  emigrated  to  England  were  not  worth  listen- 
ing to,  and  that  the  "  strength  of  mind  "  Alva  showed  in  sending 
Counts  Egmont  and  Horn  to  the  block  was  beyond  praise.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  his  methods  of  "  dealing  with  problems  on  the  spot,"  his 
fleet  w^s  eventually  destroyed,  and  he  was  only  too  thankful  to 
leave  a  country  where  he  boasted  of  having  executed  no  less  than 
eighteen  thousand  men. 

In  our  own  days  the  "  Congo  atrocities "  were  perpetrated  by 
Christians  who  had  "  studied  the  problems  on  the  spot."  It  is  the 
carping  spirit  inherent  in  a  few  people  which  acts  as  a  necessary 
restraint  on  those  who  might  otherwise  get  drunk  on  overmuch 
authority.  Their  vanity  makes  them  susceptible  to  public  opinion, 
and  they  weigh  their  actions  a  little  more  when  they  know  these  are 
liable  to  be  criticized  by  somewhat  exacting  compatriots.  Lord 
Acton  said,  "  Power  tends  to  corrupt,  and  absolute  power  corrupts 
absolutely."     I  only  object  to  this  wielding  of  absolute  power. 

You  accuse  the  ''  misguided  sentimentalists  "  of  never  seeing  any 
but  one  side  of  the  question.  This  is  indeed  true.  No  matter  what 
paper  you  take  up,  you  are  sure  to  see  "  necessary  measures  of 
repression"  commended,  exhortations  to  a  greater  display  of  "  firm- 
ness," etc.  ;  and  all  this  from  panic-stricken,  pale-faced  persons, 
wielding  pens  to  order  at  their  dreary  desks,  and  who,  never  having 
been  on  the  spot,  are  no  more  fit — according  to  your  own  theories 
— to  form  public  opinion  than  those  "sentimental  cranks,"  who 
have,  at  any  rate,  the  courage  of  their  theories,  and  who  may  fre- 
quently be  found  to  have  formed  the  same  because  they  have 
roamed  the  world  in  many  an  unbeaten  track. 

Patriotism  no  Monopoly. 

I  dwell  upon  this  at  some  length  because  it  is  a  pose  of  our 
"class"  to  speak  as  though  they  had  a  monopoly  of  patriotism.  If 
any  reform  is  proposed  at  home  they  scream,  "Think  of  its  effect  in 
India!"  or  "  Do  not  indulge  in  parish  politics,  but  remember  the 
susceptibilities  of  the  Fiji  Islanders  and  Basutos  !"  Well  and  good  ; 
but  let  an  Englishman  raise  his  voice  in  protest  against  some 
arbitrary  measure  or  unfair  sentence  passed  in  any  of  our  distant 
dependencies,  let  him  hint  that  our  country's  honor  is  at  stake,  and 
the  aristocratic  imperialists  fling  themselves  on  him  at  once.  He  is 
a  "  traitor,"  he  "  ought  to  be  shot,"  and  so  forth. 
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If  your  imperialist  carried  his  "  man  on  the  spot "  theory  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  he  would  believe  that  only  men  who  have  lived 
with  and  amongst  those  they  legislate  for  are  capable  of  knowing 
what  it  is  they  require.  In  this  case  the  interests  of  miners  would  be 
handed  over  to  those  who  had  themselves  worked  in  mines,  and  the 
concerns  of  cotton  spinners  to  those  who  had  spun  cotton.  But  no  ; 
the  leisured  class  fancy  themselves  born  with  a  sort  of  marvellous 
intuition  that  takes  the  place  of  knowledge,  and  expect  everyone  to 
acquiesce  in  their  decrees,  when  these  should  in  "justice"  only 
apply  to  the  one  and  a  quarter  million  people  in  this  country  whose 
interests  the  deer  park  dwellers  may  fairly  be  said  to  understand. 

Aristocrats  as  Administrators. 

You  ask  me  to  look  at  the  work  done  by  the  upper  classes  on 
county  councils,  as  magistrates,  etc.  It  is  precisely  because  I  have 
looked  that  I  accuse.  They  are  mostly  so  unwilling  to  attack  the 
more  serious  problems  of  our  time  that  they  even  display  an  occa- 
sional activity  in  opposing  those  who  would.  Hence  a  fitful  interest 
in  local  matters,  usually  in  order  to  prevent  any  progressive 
measures  being  enforced,  and  to  guard  what  they  conceive  to  be 
their  own  interests.  One  hears  rich  men  derided  for  not  giving 
larger  sums  to  the  party  funds.  On  enquiring  why  a  man  who 
appears  to  take  no  interest  in  politics  should  spend  his  money  thus, 
the  reply  is,  "  Well,  it's  a  very  good  form  of  investment."  This 
sentence  sets  one  thinking. 

Of  course,  many  rich  people  and  numerous  captains  of  industry 
do  excellent  work  ;  but  I  doubt  your  finding  these  exceptions  in- 
variably belong  to  the  ancient  nobility,  who,  taking  it  all  round, 
resist  most  strenuously  any  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  working  man 
to  manage  his  own  affairs.  Now  I  agree  that  every  pig  should  attend 
to  his  own  sty,  but  I  see  certain  pigs  attempting  to  compel  other 
pigs,  less  fortunately  situated,  to  restrict  their  energies  to  attending 
to  the  upkeep  of  the  selfish  ones'  styes,  and  prevent  them  from 
bestowing  any  attention  on  their  own  !  I  note,  in  passing,  that  to 
my  simile  of  an  armed  knight  proudly  asserting  his  right  to  lead 
the  attack  on  apparently  invulnerable  enemies,  you  retort  with  an 
appropriate  comparison  concerning  swine. 

Is  Sport  Culture? 

You  suggest  that  those  who  feel  unequal  to  the  task  of  fighting 
our  twentieth  century  dragons  are  keeping  "  culture,  beauty  and 
art  "  alive  in  some  restful  oasis.  Let  us  be  candid.  Do  the  leisured 
class  fulfil  this  function  }  You  and  I  have  been  associated  since  our 
childhood  with  people  who  did  little,  when  they  had  money,  except 
spend  it  on  idle  ostentation.  Their  lives  were  supported  in  luxury 
by  a  host  of  parasites  ministering  to  their  self-importance,  and  you 
are  well  aware  that  the  character  and  general  upbringing  of  this 
class  tends  to  produce  a  highly  conventional,  ill-informed  and  narrow- 
minded  type.  Our  sons  are  hardly  brought  up  to  this  duty  of 
'*  sheltering  culture  "  or  encouraging  science  in  the  expensive  schools 
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we  send  them  to.  The  more  intelHgent  may  tell  you  the  difference 
between  Lybia  and  Lydia,  or  afford  some  immaterial  detail  con- 
cerning the  Hittites,  but  their  ignorance  as  to  the  history,  laws, 
literature  or  geography  of  the  Empire  they  are  taught  to  boast  of  is 
phenomenal.  Other  contemptible  nations  may  have  a  history,  or 
even  laws.  These  are  beneath  our  notice.  Political  economy  would 
be  classed  as  "  rot."  No  ;  games  are  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
"  governing  class,"  therefore  what  the  oasis  really  shelters  is  "  sport." 
Mill  said,  *'  Science  takes  cognizance  of  a  phenomenon,  and  endea- 
vors to  ascertain  its  law  ;  art  proposes  to  itself  an  end,  and  looks 
out  for  means  to  effect  it."  Which  of  these  two  processes  is  going 
on  at  the  present  time  in  any  of  the  "  oases"  known  to  you  and  me  ? 
Even  the  cultivated  oasite  is  not  clamorous  in  his  demands  that 
others  may  share  in,  or  be  given  opportunities  for  learning  to  appre- 
ciate, those  things  which  are,  after  all,  the  only  ones  that  make  life 
worth  the  living.  Surely  he  may  be  compared  to  a  man  who  is 
being  rowed  by  others  in  a  heavy  sea,  whilst  he  sits  warmly  clad  on 
the  dry  seat,  nibbling  pdte  de  foie  gras  sandwiches,  sipping  cham- 
pagne, and  occasionally  throwing  the  dripping  oarsmen  a  weevilly 
dog-biscuit  in  order  that  their  strength  may  be  kept  up  sufficiently 
to  go  on  rowing  him  !  Would  you  be  surprised  if  some  day  they 
heaved  him  overboard  ?  No  ;  you  would  do  it  yourself.  VVe  are 
not  so  unlike  after  all,  and  perhaps  our  quarrel — if  quarrel  it  be — 
lies  far  back  in  those  fruit-stealing  days  when,  having  committed 
every  possible  crime,  you  repaired  to  the  billiard-room  and  practised 
skilful  strokes,  whilst  I,  no  less  steeped  in  sin,  vanished  in  the 
library  behind  fat  tomes  on  anthropology,  whose  musty  and  alluring 
smell  is  in  my  nostrils  even  now,  and  whose  precepts  I  never  forgot. 
Your  very  letter  proves  a  transition  in  human  nature.  Here  you 
are,  an  avowed  opponent  of  my  every  thought  and  deed,  actually 
endeavoring  to  "  make  allowances  "  for  me  !  Time  was  when  the 
only  allowance  you  would  have  made  would  have  been  one  of  distance 
as  you  aimed  a  sharp  stone  at  my  head,  or  of  quantity  as  you  poured 
some  death-dealing  drops  in  my  drink.  In  these  days  you  find  your- 
self weighing  extenuating  circumstances  in  my  favor.  It  is  but  a 
short  time  ago  that  we  burnt  heretics  and  witches  at  the  stake,  and 
starved  people  to  death,  and,  in  some  countries,  reserved  that  worst 
torture  of  all,  the  "Iron  Maiden,"  for  the  worst  criminals  of  all, 
namely,  those  who  desired  to  improve  their  country's  condition. 
Some  might  still  wish  to  see  those  methods  made  use  of  now,  but 
public  opinion — which  is  after  all  only  private  opinion  in  the  aggre- 
gate— has  changed,  and,  with  it,  our  customs.  Even  I  recollect  men 
denouncing  trade  unions  and  declaring  that  the  sooner  English 
workmen  imitated  the  Chinese  and  learnt  to  live  on  a  handful  of 
rice  the  better  for  them  and  for  the  country  !  What  fool  would  say 
this  now?  And  this  process  of  amelioration  which  manifests  itself 
in  ever  greater  tendency  towards  concerted  action  and  combination 
would  not  seem  to  you  a  "  despoiling  of  one  set  of  people  for  the 
benefit  of  another  "  if  you  studied  the  writings  of  modern  economists 
more  carefully. 
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The  Failure  of  Individualism. 

The  prejudice  against  Socialism  is  due  to  the  prevailing  habit  of 
looking  at  all  the  existing  evils  caused  by  an  obstinate  individualism 
and  then  saying  :  "  That  is  what  Socialism  will  be,  only  ten  times 
more  so ! "  At  present  a  cut-throat  competition  forces  selfishness 
upon  us,  insecurity  and  grinding  poverty  destroy  natural  affections, 
and  want  and  destitution  reduce  millions  of  intelligences  to  one 
common  level  of  devitalized  incapacity.  The  passions — not  the 
reasoning  powers — survive.  Mournful,  barrack-like  institutions  are 
here  now  testifying  to  the  failure  of  a  system  which  denies  men 
security  in  their  own  country,  and  assumes  the  only  incentive  to  be 
money — forgetting  appetite,  not  to  mention  vanity.  It  is  an  insult 
to  all  the  finest  minds  of  any  and  every  epoch  to  suggest  that  the 
alteration  of  a  vicious  system  would  eradicate  the  wish  to  excel 
from  our  nature.  Only  we  hope  to  do  so  in  future  without  materi- 
ally injuring  others.  Socialists  desire  that  "those  with  brains  and 
intelligence"  should  **come  to  the  front,"  but  they  also  claim 
that  those  less  gifted  should  enjoy  security,  respect,  and  leisure  as 
citizens  performing  necessary  labor  for  the  welfare  of  a  grateful 
community. 

You  confound  natural  with  fictitious  inequalities  when  dealing 
with  the  "  unearned  increment "  of  X.'s  physical  attraction.  We 
want  to  enhance  natural  advantages  by  giving  all  equal  opportunities 
of  developing  mentally  and  physically  to  the  utmost.  Look  at  our 
women  !  See  how  these  fictitious  and  cruel  disabilities  now  prevent 
girls — intended  by  nature  to  grow  into  beautiful  women — from 
becoming  real  ''  women  "  at  all— battered,  twisted  caricatures,  with 
drawn  faces  and  cunning  or  heavy  eyes.  The  same  applies  to  men. 
May  God  forgive  you  your  insolent  allusion  to  *'  physical  inequalities  " 
which  conjures  up  such  visions  that,  for  the  moment,  I  cannot. 
Socialism  being  a  comparatively  new  faith,  it  is  remarkable  how 
many  of  those  holding  it  have  already  been  found  in  positions  where 
they  had  to  deal  with  men  on  a  large  scale.  Dozens  of  names 
suggest  themselves  to  me  had  I  the  space,  but  I  must  confine  myself 
to  reminding  you  that  the  father  of  English  Socialism,  Robert  Owen, 
managed  a  cotton  mill  at  nineteen,  and  was  part  owner  of  the  New 
Lanark  Mills  when  twenty-eight. 

Concerning  "  Utopia,"  I  am  tempted  to  tell  you  how  I  once 
accompanied  a  motherly  primrose  dame  of  high  degree  when  open- 
ing a  creche  in  a  foul  industrial  town.  She  made  a  short  speech,  in 
which  she  said  a  creche  was  a  temporary  measure  to  palliate  tem- 
porary evils,  but  that  she  hoped  for  a  day  when  mothers  would  be 
enabled  to  feed  and  look  after  their  own  infants.  Every  subsequent 
speaker  (they  were  all  millowners  !)  alluded  to  Lady  T.'s  **  Utopian 
ideas,"  with  sarcastic  smiles.  Driving  home,  the  dear  woman  pro- 
tested, wearily,  *'  I've  had  nine  children  and  attended  to  each  one, 
and  I  do  assure  you  that  nursing  an  infant  is  not  the  occupation  I 
should  select  in  paradise.  Men  have  such  odd  ideas  concerning 
Utopia." 


Socialism  and  Competition. 

But  let  us  turn  from  her  to  our  old  friend  Chambers's  Biograph- 
ical Dictionary.  Here  we  see  that  "  Marx's  aim  is  7iot  to  propound 
Utopian  schemes,  nor  even  to  offer  programmes  of  social  reform, 
but  to  elucidate  an  historical  process  which  is  inevitable";  and  in 
this  you  concur,  for  you  admit  that  the  huge  fabric  of  modern  civil- 
ization is  working  out  its  own  evolution,  only  you  are  annoyed  when 
it  betrays  a  tendency  to  evolute  without  consulting  you.  History 
shows  that  it  is  the  backward  nations,  slow  to  adopt  new  ideas  and 
unwilling  to  evolute,  who  get  into  an  "unnatural  state";  and  that 
the  more  advanced  ones,  having  adopted  new  methods,  are  obliged 
by  force  of  circumstances  to  crush  the  laggard  peoples  out  of  exist- 
ence. Moreover,  if  Socialism  is  impossible,  why  oppose  it  so 
fiercely  ?  As  to  Socialism  eliminating  competition  between  British 
producer-s,  would  the  value  of  British  goods  diminish  and  the  price 
increase  ?  Gigantic  combinations  are  now,  in  the  interests  of 
private  profit,  gradually  achieving  the  elimination  of  competition  ; 
and  when  you  find  that  these  amalgamations  cause  the  price  of 
goods  to  increase,  you  will  also  find  that  your  only  remedy  lies  in 
Socialism.  Goods  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  might  show  better 
value  than  those  turned  out  by  numerous  struggling  competitors^ 
with  antiquated  plant  and  cheap  labor,  on  a  small  one.  John 
Bright  said  that  adulteration  was  a  form  of  competition.  Indeed, 
the  dictionary  recognizes  it  as  such:  "Adulteration.  The  act  of 
debasing  a  pure  or  genuine  article  for  pecuniary  profit  by  adding  to 
it  an  inferior  or  spurious  article,  or  by  taking  one  of  its  constituents 
away." 

When  you  speak  of  England  as  "  a  kind  of  vast  shop  handling 
and  distributing  goods,"  and  appeal  to  my  better  nature  by  asking 
"  what  would  become  of  the  millions  of  men  and  women  whose  labor 
produces  the  goods  in  question"  if  competition  were  eliminated? 
my  heart  remains  as  the  nether  millstone,  and  for  obvious  reasons. 
What  becomes  of  them  now  f 

A  Little  Lower  than  the  Angels. 

Nature  shows  it  is  useless  to  fling  all  manner  of  seed  at  random 
on  a  rough  bit  of  ground  with  some  ill-considered  remark  about 
"  the  survival  of  the  fittest "  as  one  lies  down  to  watch  the  result. 
Nor,  should  you  desire  to  plant  an  oak  for  future  generations,  will 
it  avail  you  to  stick  an  acorn  in  the  crevice  of  some  wall  and  tell  it 
that  if  it  is  really  an  acorn  it  will  become  an  oak  anywhere.  So  it 
may:  a  little  dwarfish  caricature  of  what  might  have  been  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  growths  in  creation.  Yet  these  incredibly 
silly  things  are  what  we  do  with  the  young  of  our  own  kind. 

You  want  me  to  take  the  example  of  animals.  You  have  already 
done  so,  selecting  pigs.  I  refuse  to  compare  mankind  to  the  rest  of 
the  brute  creation :  till  you  can  show  me  animals  that  cook  their 
food,  wear  clothing  that  is  not  an  integral  part  of  their  bodies  but 
made  for  them  by  other  animals  of  their  own  kind,  or  sacrifice  their 
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lives  deliberately,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  their  own  young,  but  for 
strangers,  or  even  merely  an  idea.  Even  "those  who  have  sunk  to 
the  lowest  depths  "  are  capable  of  dying  for  another.  True,  it  is 
difficult  for  their  atrophied  brains  to  grasp  an  idea.  Even  if  they 
could,  their  devitalized  natures  and  anaemic  bodies  would  be  inca- 
pable of  working  for  it.  This  explains  why  no  Socialist  has  or  ever 
will  come  from  the  slums.  All  our  recruits  hail  from  the  artizan  or 
professional  classes,  men  who  have  known  responsibility  and  had 
practical  experience.  The  '*  submerged  tenth,"  oddly  enough,  share 
your  views  concerning  our  faith.  They  cannot  see  that  ideas  do 
rule  the  world;  that  men  arc  subservient  to  them,  and  ivill  ''go 
against  their  natural  inclinations  and  interests"  for  the  sake  of  the 
*'  vision  splendid  "  God  has  vouchsafed  them. 

Come  out  of  your  hole  into  England  once  more.  Cast  away  the 
prejudices  which  blind  you,  and  you  will  find  a  nation  of  aristocrats 
forming  up  swiftly,  silently,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  the  cold  grey 
dawn,  preparing  to  stem  back  the  great  hosts  of  materialism  which 
have  gathered  in  such  force  on  every  side.  I  entreat  you,  fight 
with  and  not  against  us,  for  a  long,  fierce  conflict  it  will  be,  during 
which  many  will  fall  ;  but  they  shall  reckon  their  lives  well  lost, 
dying,  as  they  will,  with  the  ideal  ever  before  them  and  the  sun 
rising  in  the  East. 

Yours, 

Christopher. 
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FABIAN    TRACT    No.    152. 


OUR  TAXES  AS  THEY  ARE 

AND 

AS  THEY  OUGHT  TO  BE. 


By  ROBERT  JONES,  B.Sc. 


How  W^e  Stand. 

Money  has  been  called  the  sinews  of  war.  Peace,  that  "  hath  her 
victories  no  less  renown'd  than  war,"  has  often  to  pay  not  much  less 
for  them.  Though  reforms  are  not  all  of  them  questions  of  money, 
or  even  chiefly  of  money,  yet  most  modern  reforms,  and  the  most 
pressing  and  most  important,  come  quickly  to  the  money  test.  The 
spirit  of  reform  and  the  cry  come  first,  but  the  transition  from 
demand  to  accomplishment  is  governed  by  the  purse. 

The   revenue  of  this   country  is  obtained  chiefly,  though   not 
entirely,  from  taxes.     If  we  separate  out  the  taxes  from  the  non- 
taxes  in  the  estimates  of  the  famous  Budget  of  1909,  we  can  view 
the  important  items  thus  : — 
Revenue  from  Taxes. 

Property  and  Income  Tax 


Excise 
Customs 
Estate  Duties. 
Stamp  Duties 
House  Duty   . 


Non-Tax  Revenue. 

Post   Office,  Telegraphs,   and   Tele- 
phones (net  profits)  

Suez  Canal  Shares     ... 
Crown  Lands ... 


/ 

37,000,000 
35,500,000 
30,000,000 
22,750,000 
8,500,000 
2,000,000 


4,000,000 
1 ,000,000 
500,000 


/i35i750)000 


/5, 500,000 

Total ;^i4i, 250,000 

This  accounts  for  ;^i 59,750,000  out  of  the  total  estimate  of 
;^i62, 750,000,  allowing  for  the  fact  that  we  have  taken  the  net  profits 
of  the  Post  Office  (^4,000,000)  in  the  place  of  the  gross  revenue 

(/22,500,000). 

Most  of  the  total  falls  into  three  groups,  which  concern  the 
future  and  the  immediate  past,  not  only  of  national  finance,  but 
of  national  reform. 


I 


1.  Taxes  on  Consumption.  £ 

Customs  and  Excise ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       65,500,000 

2.  Taxes  on  Property. 

Property  and  Income  Tax,  Estate  Duties,  House 

Dwty  61,750,000 

3.  Profits  on  National  Capital. 

Post    Office,   Telegraphs    and  Telephones,    Suez 

Canal  Shares,  Crown  Lands         ...         ...         ...         5,500,000 


Total  (out  of  ^162,750,000)  ...;^i32, 750,000 

The  anti-Budget  and  Tariff  Reform  contest  was  mainly  a 
struggle  for  raising  extra  revenue  from  No.  i  rather  than  from 
No.  2.'  Socialism  is  largely  an  endeavor  to  increase  No.  2  and  No.  3. 
So  that  if  this  grouping  appears  somewhat  confusing  because  of  its 
novelty,  it  would  appear  to  be  justified  because  of  its  wide  significance. 

The  Past  and  the  Future. 

A  comparison  of  the  Budget  of  1909  with  any  of  the  Budgets  of 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  centur^^  would  bring  to  light  two 
great  changes. 

Firstly  :  the  growth  of  non-tax  revenue.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  ;^5, 500,000  is  little  more  than  half  a  century  old. 

Secondly  :  the  growth  of  taxes  on  property  and  income  in  com- 
parison with  other  taxes. 

The  second  of  these  differences  we  shall  deal  with  later.  The 
first  marks  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  substituting  national 
profits  from  "  trading "  for  national  taxes.  As  a  movement,  how- 
ever, it  is  very  recent.  We  are  not  long  emerged  from  a  period 
when  it  was  accounted  an  evil  thing  for  the  State  to  possess  any 
capital — property — that  yielded  a  net  income.  Our  Crown  lands, 
which  are  now  State  lands,  yield  a  poor  half  million.  Now  that  the 
land  tax  may  be  paid  in  land,  and  now  that  a  development  fund  is 
in  existence  under  which  land  may  be  bought  and  developed,  there 
is  a  possibility  of  increasing  State  possessions  in  this  direction. 
Saxony,  a  small  country,  gets  ten  millions  sterling  from  State  forest 
lands. 

There  has  never  been  any  strong  objection  to  the  State  owning 
property  that  did  not  give  an  annual  return  easily  recognizable  as 
money.  The  doctrine  which  has  hindered  the  growth  of  national 
capital  was  that  the  State  could  not  manage  business  enterprises, 
and  that  it  was  rather  wicked  of  the  State  to  try.  The  first  count  is 
met  by  the  simple  facts  that  exist  to-day,  when  States  and  muni- 
cipalities are  managing  business  enterprises  with  varying  success, 
but,  on  the  whole,  quite  as  efficiently  as  private  firms.  The  second 
part  of  the  doctrine  has  now  become  the  chief  entrenchment  of 
those  who  love  their  country  too  well  to  wish  to  see  it  (as  a  State) 
too  well  off.     Hence  the  cries  of  "  rate  aided  trams  "  and  "  unfair 


competition."  The  cry  is  not  that  the  State  or  the  municipality 
cannot  manage  business  enterprises,  but  that  it  can  manage  them 
too  well  for  the  comfort  of  capitalists. 

The  chief  national  effect  of  the  doctrine,  so  far  as  our  revenue  is 
concerned,  has  been  the  loss  of  railway  profits  to  the  nation.  The 
revenue  from  the  Prussian  State  Railways  alone  would  pay  for  our 
navy  ;  or,  it  would  pay  the  interest  on  the  National  Debt,  and 
leave  enough  over  for  Old  Age  Pensions. 

If  we  had  State  railways,  as  Prussia  has,  and  State  forests,  say  to 
the  extent  that  Sa.xony  has,  nearly  fifty  out  of  a  hundred  millions  of 
actual  taxes  (No.  i  and  No.  2  in  our  second  grouping)  would  dis- 
appear. What,  then,  is  to  prevent  a  gradual  extinction  of  tax 
revenue  altogether  and  its  replacement  by  profit  revenue  ?  Not  its 
impracticability,  since  Stales  are  now  drawing  large  revenues  from  rail- 
ways, forests,  lands,  post  offices,  canals,  steamship  lines,  and  so  on. 
The  prospect  of  the  extinction  of  taxation— except  for  purposes  other 
than  revenue,  to  the  horror  of  '^  revenue  only  "  stalwarts — would  not 
be  particularly  terrifying  to  taxpayers  as  such. 

What   is   Taxation  ? 

Revenue  is  the  income  of  the  State  from  all  sources  ;  but  it  differs 
from  the  income  of  an  individual  in  one  particular  so  important  that 
it  would  be  misleading  to  have  the  same  name  for  both.  A  private 
individual  has  an  income  of  a  fixed  amount,  and  he  must  cut  his 
coat  according  to  his  cloth.  But  a  nation  can  make  its  revenue 
greater  or  less  within  very  wide  limits,  and  can  first  decide  on  the 
cut  and  amplitude  of  its  coat  and  then  order  sufficient  cloth.  If  a 
nation  very  badly  wants  a  ten  million  article  it  can  have  it. 

All  revenue,  as  we  have  noted,  does  not  come  from  taxes.  A  tax 
has  its  own  special  features — two,  in  particular — that  mark  it  as  a 
tax.  It  is  compulsory  ;  and  it  carries  no  guarantee  of  anything  like 
an  equal  return.  A  well-managed  State  gives  a  return  to  its  citizens 
greater  than  the  value  represented  by  its  exactions.  An  ill-managed 
State  may  give  a  very  trifling  return.  But  the  essential  idea  of  the 
tax,  the  thing  that  makes  it  a  tax,  is  that  it  is  quite  irrespective  of 
the  services  rendered  by  the  State  to  the  payers. 

The   Purpose   of  Taxation. 

Quite  a  number  of  people  have  shaken  their  heads  gravely  over 
the  danger  of  introducing  any  but  "purely  financial  considerations'* 
into  questions  ef  national  finance.  Extreme  Free  Traders  affect  to 
consider  it  mischievous  to  prefer  one  tax  to  another  because  that  one 
will  (as  hoped  by  some)  encourage  agriculture.  There  are  others 
whose  sense  of  ''  sound  finance  "  is  shocked  by  the  idea  of  admitting 
the  death  duties  into  our  system  on  any  ground  but  that  of  revenue. 
They  will  not  accept  as  an  additional  reason  the  fact  that  the  death 
duties  will  have  some  effect  in  checking  the  present  great  inequality 
of  incomes.  What  the  Free  Trader  really  objects  to  is  a  Protective 
System,  and  he  should  attack  protective  duties  either  because  they 
will  not  really  help  agriculture  or  any  other  occupation,  or  because 


if  they  do  help  "  agriculture  "  (a  very  complex  term,  behind  which 
usually  sits  a  smiling  landowner),  they  will  injure  people  engaged  in 
other  occupations  to  a  much  greater  degree.  What  the  other  man 
objects  to  is  making  wealthy  people  pay  more  taxes  than  they  have 
been  paying,  and  he  should  attack  all  schemes  for  increasing  taxes, 
unless  the  increase  falls  upon  all  classes  in  the  old  proportions,  which, 
to  people  of  his  way  of  thinking,  are  of  course  the  right  proportions. 
The  curious  thing  is  that  this  latter  gentleman  is  usually  a  Tariff 
Reformer,  and  as  such  he  is  desirous  of  raising  revenue  in  such  a 
way  as  to  bind  the  colonies  closer  to  the  mother  country,  restore 
agriculture,  and  find  work  for  all — or  "  most."  And  the  former 
gentleman  quite  possibly  belongs  to  the  Budget  League,  and  wishes 
to  tax  land  values,  not  solely  for  revenue,  but  also  to  check  the  land- 
monopoly  of  the  dukes.  And  both  would  rather  tax  whisky  than 
water  ^although  a  tax  on  water  would  bring  in  more  revenue  than 
one  on  whisky),  on  the  ground  that  whisky  is  not  a  necessity,  or  that 
it  is  harmful — which  are  very  good  reasons,  but  not  purely  financial 
reasons. 

No  tax  is  raised  for  revenue  only :  there  are  always  other  consider- 
ations. We  have  just  seen  how  national  revenue  differs  from  private 
income,  and  since  a  Government  does  not  get  money  and  then 
consider  how  to  spend  it,  but  first  decides  to  have  something  and 
then  considers  how  to  get  the  money,  it  will  often  happen  that  the 
very  impulses  which  made  people  want  a  thing  will  impel  them  to 
raise  the  money  for  it  in  a  particular  way.  Thus  a  Parliament  which 
decided  to  give  elementary  education  to  people  who  were  too  poor  to 
pay  for  it  would  not  be  likely  to  raise  money  for  the  purpose  from 
those  same  poor  people.  There  might  be  some  to  suggest  an  arrange- 
ment of  this  sort,  well  clothed  in  verbosity  ;  but  these  persons  really 
do  not  want  to  educate  poor  people  at  all.  They  want  poor  people 
to  pay,  or,  as  they  cannot,  to  do  without.  The  cry  of  keeping 
questions  of  revenue  free  from  ulterior  objects  is  largely  a  cry  of  pain 
and  rage  at  the  objects  themselves. 

If  taxes  are  levied  not  only  for  revenue  but  also  for  some  other 
purpose,  whether  it  be  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  the  cement- 
ing of  an  Empire,  the  discouragement  of  injurious  habits,  the  dimi- 
nution of  wasteful  luxuries,  the  reduction  of  the  largest  incomes  or 
the  increase  of  the  smallest,  then  the  points  to  consider  are  these  : — 

Is  the  object  desirable  in  itself? 

Is  it  best  or  most  conveniently  attained  through  taxation  ? 

Will  its  attainment  in  this  way  bring  about  any  evils  that  will 
outbalance  its  benefits  ? 

''  Taxation  for  revenue  only  "  is  repudiated  in  practice  by  every 
party  in  the  State.  It  is  not  a  principle  of  taxation.  We  had  best 
now  consider  what  are  the  principles  of  taxation. 

The  Canons  of  Taxation. 

Adam  Smith  made  so  great  an  advance  in  defining  the  principles 
of  taxation  in  his  famous  ''  Canons  "  or  ''  Maxims,"  that  it  is  broadly 
true  to  say  that  before  the  appearance  of  ^'  The  Wealth  of  Nations  " 
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the  principles  of  taxation  had  never  been  cleariy  set  forth  ;  and 
further,  that  from  the  issue  of  that  book  until  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  they  were  never  effectively  restated.  His  maxims  are 
not  obsolete  yet,  but  they  are  obsolescent.  The  four  maxims  can  be 
summarized  in  a  sentence,  thus  :  Taxes  should  be  proportional  to 
income  ;  certain  and  not  arbitrary  ;  convenient  in  time  and  manner 
of  levying ;  and  economical  in  action.  They  are  to  be  found  in 
''  The  Wealth  of  Nations,"  Book  V.,  Chapter  II.  Part  II.  It  will 
be  convenient,  however,  to  give  the  first  maxim  here  in  full,  because 
it  is  by  far  the  most  important,  and  because  around  it  the  defenders 
and  assailants  have  gathered  : — 

''  The  subjects  of  every  State  ought  to  contribute  towards  the 
support  of  the  Government  as  nearly  as  possible  in  proportion  to 
their  respective  abilities  ;  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  which 
they  respectively  enjoy  under  the  protection  of  the  State." 

We  need  not  consider  in  any  detail  the  justification  of  taxes 
generally  ;  we  will  take  it  that  when  the  accredited  representatives 
of  the  nation  declare  that  certain  monies  are  needed  for  the  common 
good  the  citizens  '^  ought  to  contribute."  But  how  are  the  con- 
tributions to  be  measured  out  ?  One  answer  that  was  \ery  readily 
given  was  this,  that  each  citizen  should  pay  ''  according  to  benefit 
received,"  and  as  the  sole  or  chief  benefit  of  government  was  held  by 
many  to  be  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  then,  as  everyone 
benefited  according  to  the  amount  of  his  property,  it  was  fitting  that 
taxes  should  be  in  the  proportion  of  individual  wealth,  whether 
measured  in  property  or  in  income,  as  these  would  give  roughly 
similar  results.  This  is  the  ^'  Benefit  Theory."  It  accords  \vith 
Adam  Smith's  maxim,  and  like  them,  it  is  obsolescent.  Of  course^ 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  measure  the  exact  amount  of  benefit  that  each 
individual  receives  from  the  State,  and  quite  unwarrantable  to  assume 
that  the  benefit  is  proportional  to  income.  Moreover,  as  Walker  has 
pointed  out,  since  women  and  children  benefit  most  from  the  pro- 
tection of  the  State,  they  should,  on  this  theory',  pay  most  of  the 
taxes  ! 

The  rival  theory  (the  Faculty  or  Ability  Theory)  sets  forth  that 
taxes  should  be  proportionate  to  ability  to  pay.  It  was  assumed  at  first 
that  this  also  was  in  agreement  with  Adam  Smith's  maxim,  and  that 
it  also  meant  taxation  in  proportion  to  income.  But  it  means  nothing 
of  the  kind,  as  we  shall  see  later.  The  idea  of  the  Ability  Theory' 
crops  up  again  in  the  Equal  Sacrifice  Theory — that  is,  that  taxes 
should  fall  so  as  to  demand  equal  sacrifices  from  all.  A  somewhat 
different  view  is  expressed  by  the  Minimum  Sacrifice  Theory,  accord- 
ing to  which  a  scheme  of  taxation  is  at  its  best  when  it  demands  the 
least  possible  sacrifice  from  the  nation  and  from  the  individual  citizens. 
We  will  consider  these  three  theories  together,  as  they  have  much  in 
common. 

Whatever  Adam  Smith  and  his  followers  might  think,  ever^^one 
knew  as  a  matter  of  simple  fact  that  a  man  with  ;^i,ooo  a  year  was 
better  able  to  pay  ^lo,  or  even  ^20,  than  a  man  with  ;^ioo  a  year 
was  to  pay^^i.     According  to  the  ''proportion  to  income"  idea^ 


taxes  of  ;^io  and  £\  respectively  would  be  equitable,  being  in  pro- 
portion to  income.  But  the  poorer  man — say  an  artizan  with  £2  a 
week,  married,  and  with  three  children,  to  take  an  average  case — 
must  go  without  something  that  is  either  a  necessity  or  what  is  called 
a  "  conventional  necessity,"  to  pay  his  tax.  The  wealthier  man  will 
not  be  able  to  feel  the  change  from  ^1,000  to  £^^0  per  year.  He 
will  not  drink  a  glass  of  wine  the  less.  The  cases  come  out  clearer 
if  we  imagine  the  taxes  increased,  still  keeping  the  same  proportion. 
A  tax  of  fifty  per  cent,  would  hit  the  richer  man  hard.  He  would 
fall  to  ;^5oo  a  year  ;  but  his  fall  is  not  comparable  to  that  of  the 
artizan,  cut  down  from  £2  a  week  to  ;^i.  A  tax  of  seventy- five  per 
cent,  would  drive  the  richer  man  to  a  suburban  villa  with  a  maid-of- 
all-work  ;  but  it  would  drive  the  artizan  and  his  family  underground, 
for  his  remaining  ten  shillings  a  week  would  not  feed  four  people, 
to  say  nothing  of  rent,  clothing  and  firing. 

Statesmen  knew  this  as  well  as  other  folk,  and  when  they  wanted 
money  they  acted  on  the  knowledge,  and  taxed,  not  in  proportion  to 
income,  but  at  a  progressive  rate. 

The  True  Principles  of  Taxation. 

What  are  the  true  principles  of  taxation  ?  They  are  two,  and 
two  only — equity  and  economy. 

1.  Equity. — Taxes  should  be  equitable  ;  that  is,  they  should 
satisfy  the  sense  of  fairness  of  the  majority  of  the  community  at  the 
time. 

2.  Economy. — Taxes  shouldbe  economical ;  that  is,  they  should  not 
be  costly  to  the  State  in  collecting,  nor  should  they  cause  the  payer 
to  be  mulcted  in  any  way  of  more  than  the  amount  received  by  the 
State. 

By  these  two  principles  we  may  test  the  kinds  and  methods  of 
taxation  in  use  or  proposed.  There  is  a  preliminary  difficulty  about  the 
second  part  of  the  first  principle.  It  may  be  objected  to  as  un- 
scientific. It  is  unscientific,  but  so  is  equity.  There  is  no  measure 
of  what  is  equitable  that  any  statesman  can  use  except  what  men 
consider  as  equitable.  When  everyone  agrees  that  a  proportional 
rate  is  fair,  a  proportional  rate  will  be  adopted  by  representative 
governments.  When  it  is  admitted  that  a  progressive  rate  is  more 
equitable,  a  progressive  rate  will  appear  on  the  statute  book. 

Progressive  Taxation. 

The  idea  of  taxing  rich  people  in  a  greater  proportion  than  poor 
people  was  first  brought  vividly  before  the  English  people  by  the 
introduction  of  the  Death  Duties  in  Sir  William  Harcourt's  Budget 
of  1894.  But  it  was  not  at  all  a  new  thing.  There  was  a  graduated 
tax  levied  in  ancient  Athens.  The  poorest  class  was  exempt,  the  next 
paid  on  an  assessment  of  five-ninths  of  property  owned,  the  next  on 
five-sixths,  and  the  wealthiest  on  the  whole  of  the  property  owned. 
There  were  various  progressive  taxes  levied  in  many  cities  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  And  it  may  be  set  among  Solomon's  claims  to 
wisdom  that  he  taxed  the  wealthier  classes  at  a  higher  rate  than  the 


poorer  on  a  register  of  property  revised  every  four  years.  The 
super-tax  is  not  a  new  thing,  but  may  claim  old  established  usage  as 
well  as  the  '^  proportional "  doctrine  of  Adam  Smith  and  Stanley 
Jevons.  The  progressive  system  died  out — under  aristocratic  influ- 
ences, as  Professor  Seligman  suggests — and  has  only  recently  been 
revived.  Its  reintroduction  into  practical  politics,  however,  has 
not  been  accompanied  by  any  scientific  or  economic  justification, 
except  among  economists  themselves.  We  cannot  be  content  with 
a  mere  historic  justification,  a  simple  appeal  to  ancient  precedent. 
It  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  enquire  now  far  modern  economic 
theory  justifies  or  condemns  the  principle  which  underlies  the 
super-tax.  For  it  has  already  become  obvious  to  the  average 
taxpayer  that  if  a  progressive  system  is  really  '^  sound  finance,"  in 
the  sense  of  being  equitable  and  economical,  there  is  a  possibility  of 
lightening  the  burden  on  the  mass  of  taxpayers  who  actually  feel  it 
without  adding  any  real  burden  to  wealthier  people,  and  without 
withdrawing  the  more  useful  parts  of  incomes  from  the  recipients. 

Curiously  enough,  the  theory  which  justifies  us  in  taxing  a 
millionaire's  estate  at  double  the  rate  percent,  that  is  levied  on  a  ^50,000 
estate  has  been  worked  out  from  the  very  principle  of  utility  which 
Stanley  Jevons  himself  brought  so  vigorously  to  the  front.  It  is 
based  on  the  doctrine  of  diminishing  utility.  Like  most  economic 
*'  laws,"  it  is  a  mere  truism. 

If  you  have  just  enough  water  daily  to  keep  you  alive,  and  your 
supply  is  increased  by  an  extra  quart  every  day,  each  added  quart  is 
less  valuable — that  is,  less  advantageous  to  you — than  the  last :  and 
in  time  the  additions  will  be  of  no  value  to  you,  but  will  become  a 
mere  nuisance. 

As  it  is  with  water,  so  it  is  with  other  things  ;  so  it  is  with  all 
wealth,  all  income.  Set  £1  a  week  in  the  place  of  a  quart  of  water 
and  follow  the  argument  through  again.  As  a  man's  income  rises  to 
£2y  £2>^  £^^^  £^^^  ^  week,  each  additional  £1  is  less  useful  to  him 
than  the  last,  and  equitable  taxation  must  be  in  proportion  to  these 
changing  values.  The  first  pound  or  two  being  untouched,  a  penny 
on,  say,  the  fourth  pound  should  be  a  shilling  or  so  on  the 
hundredth.  It  actually  is  over  a  shilling  in  our  present  English 
system. 

The  theory  that  taxes  should  be  in  proportion  to  income  being 
rejected  by  common  sense  and  by  economic  science,  it  remains  to 
choose  among  the  other  three  that  we  grouped  together,  all  of  which 
satisfy  the  principles  of  equity  and  economy. 

Of  these  the  theor}-  of  Minimum  Sacrifice  is  the  most  satis- 
factory, for  it  most  readily  responds  to  the  test  of  these  two  prin- 
ciples. Taxation  which  entails  the  least  possible  sacrifice  upon 
the  community  and  upon  individuals  takes  away  just  that  part 
of  the  wealth  of  individuals  which  is  least  useful.  Such  taxation 
is  both  equitable  and  economical.  It  leads  us  very  far,  however. 
Carried  to  its  logical  conclusion  it  means  that  all  taxes  should 
be  raised  (as  far  as  economy  is  concerned,  at  all  events)  from  the 
highest  incomes.     For  if  we  represent  the  incomes  of  individuals 


by  a  row  of  lines  of  different  length,  it  follows  from  what  has  been 
said  that  the  least  useful  parts  of  the  whole  are  those  represented  by 
the  tops  of  the  tallest  lines.  There  is  no  questioning  the  fact  that  in 
pure  economics  it  is  from  these  parts  that  taxes  had  best  be  raised. 
But  such  counsels  of  perfection  are  not  for  actual  chancellors.  More- 
over, such  a  method,  although  it  might  satisfy  a  principle  of  abstract 
"  right  "  or  ''  natural  justice,"  by  no  means  satisfies  the  principle  of 
equity  as  we  defined  it,  and  the  extreme  moderation  of  which  is  now 
apparent.  We  cannot  legislate  very  far  in  advance  of  public  sen- 
timent, and  if  a  graduated  system,  which  "  satisfies  the  sense  of  fair- 
ness of  the  majority  of  the  people  "  is  adopted,  the  future  modifica- 
tions of  the  scale  may  safely  be  left  to  the  same  guide. 

Levelling  Taxes. 

Diagrams  do  not  add  anything  to  an  argument,  but  they  are 
valuable  aids  to  clearness.  In  the  diagrams  given,  incomes  are 
represented  by  the  length  of  the  upright  lines,  and  the  part  above 
the  transverse  line  represents  the  tax.  The  diagrams  move  from 
abomination  to  (economic)  perfection. 

No.  I  is  the  desolating  abomination  which  helped  to  cause  the 
French  Revolution.  Here  the  poor  pay  a  greater  amount  and  of  course 
in  vastly  greater  proportion  than  the  rich.  The  smallest  income  in 
this  particular  case  is  taxed  at  fifty  per  cent,  and  the  largest  at  four 
per  cent.  This  is  a  regressive  system,  no  longer  figuring  in  national 
finance,  but  familiar  enough  in  other  affairs  of  life,  as  where  the 
poorest  folk  in  London  pay  more  per  pound  for  coal  than  their 
wealthy  and  distant  relations  in  the  West  End,  who  can  buy  in  large 
quantities  and  can  stock  their  cellars  with  winter  coal  at  summer 
prices. 

No.  2  represents  a  step  in  advance.  Here  all  pay  equal  amounts,  an 
admirable  arrangement  among  equals,  but  disastrous  otherwise.  The 
poor  still  pay  a  greater  proportion  than  the  rich.  The  smallest  income 
is  reduced  by  half,  but  the  largest  is  left  at  quite  a  comfortable 
amount.  Something  very  like  this  would  appear  if  we  adopted  a 
universal  contributory  scheme  of  invalidity  insurance  based  on  equal 
contributions. 

No.  3  represents  the  obsolete  economic  ideal,  "  taxation  in  pro- 
portion to  income."  If  the  obvious  advance  in  fairness  on  the  two 
previous  cases  should  create  any  prejudice  in  its  favor,  a  considera- 
tion of  the  parallel  lines  will  be  found  an  excellent  corrective.  The 
further  from  the  base  Hne,  the  less  the  utihty.  The  utility  of  the 
part  cut  off  the  smallest  income  is  far  greater  to  the  owner  than  the 
utility  of  the  larger  part  cut  off  from  the  greatest  income  is  to  its 
owner. 

No.  4  represents  the  economically  perfect  ideal  that  we  shall 
never  reach,  but  towards  which,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  drift 
of  things  in  national  finance,  we  are  now  steadily  moving. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  no  diagram  for  the  very  type  of 
progressive  taxation  that  has  here  been  most  insisted  on.  It  lies,  of 
course,  between  No.  3  and  No.  4,  and  its  divergence  from  No.  3 
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measures  the  advance  of  knowledge  from  the  time  when  Adam 
Smith's  first  maxim  dominated  national  finance  till  now,  just  as  its 
divergence  from  No.  4  measures  the  practical  difference  between  our 
principle  of  current  equity  and  our  principle  of  economy. 

Progressive  Taxation  in  Practice. 

The  year  1894  marks  the  definite  and  open  re-entry  of  progressive 
taxation  into  our  system,  though  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in 
many  ways,  more  or  less  vague,  we  have  stamped  on  our  records  an 
appreciation  of  the  underlying  principle.  But  the  Death  Duties 
entered  as  dramatically  as  did  the  famous  Budget  of  1909,  and  with 
very  similar  results— a  mournful  forecast  of  the  sale  of  Chatsworth 
from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  cartoons  of  pauper  peers  in  Ptinch. 
A  comparison  of  the  scales  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  in  1894  with 
those  'of  Mr.  Asquith  in  1907  and  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  1909 
will  illustrate  the  "levelhng"  of  taxation  in  this  direction.  Side 
by  side  with  these  are  placed  figures  to  represent  what  the  rates 
would  be  in  a  proportional  scheme.  The  figures  below  show  the 
yield.  In  order  to  reach  the  1907  total  yield  on  a  ''proportional" 
basis  a  rate  of  seven  per  cent,  would  have  been  necessary.  That 
would  mean  that  an  estate  of  ;^5oo  would  pay  ^^35  instead  of  £^^ 
whilst  an  estate  of  ^^5,000,000  would  pay  ^350,000  instead  of 
^^700,000. 

To  reach    1907 
Estate  1894  1907  1909  total  by  a 

£  per  cent.  per  cent.  per  cent.  proportional 
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,108,000 
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f  19,108,000 

The  graduation  of  the  income  tax  is  disguised  by  the  system  of 
exemptions.  An  income  of  ;^200  nominally  pays  a  rate  of  nine- 
pence  in  the  pound  ;  but,  as  ^^  160  is  exempt,  the  rate  on  the  whole 
;^200  is  really  not  ninepence  but  a  penny  three  farthings.  Reckoned 
in  this  way,  there  is  an  elaborate  graduation  to  be  traced  in  the 
income  tax,  with  about  a  dozen  steps,  so  that  the  nominal  ninepence 
runs  from  nothing  up  to  one  and  sevenpence  three  farthings,  if  we 
reckon  in,  as  we  must,  the  super-tax  of  sixpence  and  the  fourteen- 
penny  rate  for  unearned  incomes.  The  actual  rates  in  the  pound  are 
as  follows  (1909  Budget)  :  — 

*  The  yield  is  not  given,  because  it  offers  no  fair  comparison  with  the  other 
totals  Qwing  to  the  growth  gf  national  wealth  fince  1894. 
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Earned  income  Unearned  inconie 

Amount  Rate  (per  £i)  Rale  (per  ^"0 

1 60      O  O 

200      1}  2^ 

300     4i  H 

400    5i  H 

«;oo 6J  9} 

700    8  12J 

1,000    9  14 

2,000    9  14 

3,000    12  14 

5,000    14  14 

10,000    18J  18J 

100,000    19J  19} 

Now  when  we  consider  that  it  is  not  very  long  ago  since  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  contemplating  the  complete  removal  of  the  income  tax 
in  times  of  peace,  it  is  of  some  significance  to  find  his  successors 
to-day  increasing  it  at  one  end  and  diminishing  it  at  the  other — for 
that  IS  the  effect  of  Mr.  Asquith's  ''  earned  and  unearned  "  innova- 
tion, as  a  glance  at  the  figures  will  show,  and  that  is  the  effect  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  abatement  in  respect  of  children.  What  is  the 
cause  ? 

It  is  twofold.  On  the  one  hand,  more  and  more  money  is 
needed  for  two  great  purposes — defence  and  social  reform.  There 
may  be  some  chance,  in  the  near  future,  of  smaller  army  and  navy 
votes,  through  arbitration  acts  and  treaties,  though  at  present  it 
seems  a  poor  chance.  But  there  is  no  chance  at  all  of  a  diminution 
in  the  money  required  for  social  reforms.  More  money  must  be 
got.  Modern  sentiment  resents  any  plan  of  raising  the  bulk  of  this 
money  from  the  poorer  classes.  Economic  teaching  shows  clearly 
that  the  wealth  that  can  best  be  spared  is  the  upper  layer  of  the  large 
banking  accounts.  The  modern  Chancellor  barkens  to  the  voice  of 
the  people  and  the  voice  of  the  expert,  crying  out  in  almost  perfect 
unison,  and  levels  up  a  little  further  the  taxation-line  in  our  diagrams. 

Taxes  on  Land. 

The  war  over  the  Budget  of  1909  was  largely  a  land  war,  and  it 
ensured  a  ver)'  full  discussion  of  the  question  of  land  taxation.  We 
have  laid  it  down  here  that  all  taxes  are  really  on  persons  ;  so  that 
the  only  essential  points  arising  are  whether  the  landowner,  as  such, 
was  or  was  not  less  hit  before  that  Budget  than  owners  of  other 
property,  and  whether  it  was  and  is  wise,  for  non-revenue  reasons, 
that  the  State  should  tighten  its  grip  upon  the  land.  At  present 
only  the  first  of  these  questions  directly  concerns  us. 

The  land-owner  paid  income  tax  and  super  tax,  like  the  owner  of 
capital.  But  his  position  was  and  is  unique  in  this,  that  as  a  rule, 
an  increase  of  population,  of  traffic,  of  general  prosperity,  automatic- 
ally enriches  him.  He  is  allowed  ten  per  cent,  free  and  then  the 
community,  by  whose  industry  ^100  has  been  added  to  land  values, 
takes  back  ^20  of  this.     The  logic  is  faulty,  as  was  pointed  out  in 
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^1 

>  that      II 


the  Commons.     Wh}-  ^^20  only  ?     The  answer,  of  course,  is 
even  people  who  want  a  wedge  driven  in  deepest  are  not  always  so 
impatient  as  to  try  the  thick  end  first. 

The  new  Reversion  Duty  of  ten  per  cent,  of  increase  in  value  on 
the  falling  in  of  a  lease  is  only  a  further  application  of  the  Incre- 
ment Duty,  and  need  not  be  specially  considered. 

The  duty  on  undeveloped  land  would  appear  to  be  an  example 
of  taxing  the  less  useful  rather  than  the  more  useful  parts  of  income  ; 
and  so  it  is,  but  not  so  directly  as  appears  at  first  sight.  It  is  necessary 
once  more  to  remember  that  taxes  are  paid  by  persons.  The  avowed 
object  of  this  tax  is  to  check  the  "  cornering ''  of  land  and  the 
creation  of  artificial  scarcities.  Reform,  even  more  than  revenue,  is 
the  significant  feature  of  the  land  taxes. 

These  taxes,  and  the  tax  on  mineral  royalties,  fall  almost  im- 
movably on  the  actual  payers.  The  farmer,  shopkeeper,  and  the 
miner  are  not  going  to  pay  them,  except  to  the  extent  that  they  were 
paying  less  than  a  true  competition  rent  before  the  tax.  Agricultural 
land  is  specifically  exempted  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  the  farmer  would 
finally  be  untouched  in  any  case. 

Even  now  many  people  are  inclined  to  say,  "  But  why  could  not 
a  ground  landlord  put  up  his  rents  from  ^100,  say,  to  ;^iio?" 
Why  did  he  not  do  so  before  the  tax?  Because  ;^ioo  was  the 
highest  rent  he  could  get.  And  since  the  demand  for  shops  is  just 
what  it  was  before  the  tax  was  levied,  ;^ioo  is  still  the  highest  he 
can  get,  and  out  of  that  he  must  pay  the  tax. 

These  taxes,  then,  are  economical.  They  take  from  the  payer  no 
more  than  they  bring  to  the  State,  except  the  cost  of  collection. 
This  cost  will  at  first  be  relatively  so  heavy  that  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  single  year's  revenue  the  taxes  offend  the  canon  of 
economy  grossly.  But  they  are  intended  to  produce  a  growing 
revenue,  and  they  are  levied  for  reform  as  well  as  for  revenue,  just 
as  a  Tariff  Reform  customs  duty  might  be  levied  with  an  eye  to 
unemployment  or  retaliation. 

They  are  not  in  themselves  graduated.  Here  we  had  best 
remember  that  a  just  and  systematic  graduation  should  apply  to  the 
total  of  rates  and  taxes  paid  by  individuals.  This  is  quite  impos- 
sible, except  roughly,  and  the  movement  towards  a  graduation  of 
total  payments  is  necessarily  slow.  At  present  we  have  the  State  and 
municipality  indirectly  subsidizing  bachelors,  non-smokers,  and  tee- 
totallers. The  land  clauses  of  1909  filled  a  gap.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  put  together  the  two  facts  that  until  1909  the  land  tax  was 
assessed  on  a  valuation  at  the  time  of  William  III.,  and  that  for  centuries 
the  landed  interests  in  England  have  controlled  taxation.  As  for 
the  small  owner,  he  should  not  be  exempt  (partially  or  entirely) 
because  he  is  a  small  landowner,  but  because  he  has  a  small  income. 
It  is  uneconomic  to  tax  users  of  land  in  such  a  way  as  to  check 
development,  but  it  is  highly  economic  to  tax  the  owners  who  merely 
tax  the  users. 

Some  of  the  new  land  taxes  may  be  paid  in  land,  which  opens 
up  a  possible  increase  of  State  holdings.     This  point  has  a  curious 
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interest,  ancient  and  modern.  It  is  a  reversion  to  "  payment  in 
kind,"  an  ancient  method  of  levying.  Its  modern  application  has 
recently  been  illustrated  in  New  Zealand.  When  a  land-owner 
objected  to  the  State  valuation  and  assessed  his  land  at  a  much  lower 
figure,  the  State,  as  provided  by  law,  bought  the  land  at  his  own  price. 
But  whether  much  or  Httle  of  the  land  taxes  will  be  paid  in  land 
remains  to  be  seen. 

As  for  the  second  point,  whether  it  is  wise  for  the  State  to 
tighten  its  grip  upon  the  land,  the  answer  in  this  and  in  most  other 
countries  has  already  been  given  unmistakably.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  English  law  there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute 
ownership  of  land.  If  an  American  or  English  trust  bought  up 
Lancashire  and  gave  all  Lancastrians  notice  to  quit,  Lancashire  and 
Parliament  would  have  a  say  in  the  matter. 

Taxes  on  Capital  and  Property. 

We  have  been  assuming  that  the  taxes  are  levied  on  income,  as, 
indeed,  they  are  in  the  main,  however  they  may  be  arranged.  Every- 
one pays  his  taxes  out  of  his  yearly  income,  if  he  possibly  can. 
When  he  pays  out  of  his  capital,  he  is  either  feeling  the  pressure  of 
taxation  or  experiencing  hard  times.  It  has  often  been  pointed  out 
that  taxes  on  capital  must  check  saving,  and  so  hinder  the  growth 
of  accumulated  wealth  ;  and  this  argument  has  been  used  with 
regard  to  the  death  duties. 

It  is  usually  wealthy  people  who  save,  and  if  what  they  save  is  of 
any  value  to  them,  it  is  either  as  a  hoard  or  as  an  investment ;  as  a 
hoard  which  they  can  enjoy  (like  the  Httle  girl  who  saved  her  daily 
stick  of  chocolate  until  she  had  enough  to  give  her  a  feast  and  a 
repentance),  or  as  an  investment  by  which  the  hoard  becomes  what  is 
called  productive  capital,  yielding  an  income.  A  wealthy  man  has,  say, 
;^20,ooo  a  year  coming  m  from  property.  Of  this  he  ''  spends,"  let 
us  say,  ^7,000  on  his  house,  food,  clothes,  and  so  on,  and  ''  saves  " 
^^13,000.  We  might  as  readily  say  that  he  ''spends"  this  also  in 
buying  railway  and  other  shares,  for  that  is  what  he  does  with  it. 
His  ^13,000  is  taken  by  him,  not  in  the  form  of  goods  now  available, 
but  in  the  form  of  new  productive  appliances,  and  he  holds  a  claim 
over  part  of  the  products  of  these  appliances. 

Suppose  now  the  State  takes  ;^3,ooo  of  this  income  of  his  that  is 
just  about  to  become  capital  in  a  company.  If  the  State  uses  the 
^3,000  in  a  less  productive  way  than  the  company  would,  there  is  a 
real  check  in  the  nation's  rate  of  increasing  wealth.  If  the  State 
uses  it  in  a  more  productive  way,  there  is  more  increase  of  wealth  in 
the  nation  through  the  State's  action.  A  sum  of  ^3,000  has  been 
taken  from  a  private  income  and  has  become  nationally  owned 
capital  instead  of  becoming  privately  owned  capital. 

What  is  important  is  whether  taxes  are  moderate  enough  to  be 
payable  out  of  income,  or  so  excessive  that  people  who  are  making 
use  of  capital  to  gain  a  livelihood  are  obliged  to  surrender  part  of 
that  capital  to  the  State  or  any  other  user,  who  will  make  a  less  pro- 
ductive use  of  it.     That  is  what  concerns  the  nation  in  regard  to  the 
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eftect  ot  taxation  upon  production.  The  best  distribution  of  wealth 
(economically)  is  that  which  gives  the  best  return  to  labor,  and  this 
reacts  upon  production.  If  the  change  makes  a  very  rich  man  less 
rich,  the  nation,  as  a  whole,  is  likelier  to  gain  than  to  lose  by  it, 
for  no  economic  justification  of  the  very  rich  has  yet  appeared. 
If  the  change  brings  the  payer  below  the  line  of  sufficiency  for  his 
best  work  and  life,  there  is  a  heavy  loss,  even  if  the  State  uses  wisely 
the  capital  obtained  ;  but  such  cases  are  non-existent  here  and  now, 
or  are  so  accidental  that  they  are  of  no  importance,  except  as  political 
bogies. 

English  tax  revenue  is  obtained  mainly  by  taxing  purchases, 
incomes,  properties. 

Taxes  on  purchases  (or  on  consumption)  are  bad  because  they 
are  not  levied  progressively,  or  on  those  most  able  to  pay  them  ;  and 
good  in  so  far  as  they  bring  in  revenue  freely,  and  are  capable  of 
being  'laid  upon  luxuries  and  things  considered  rather  harmful  than 
otherwise. 

Taxes  on  income  are  good  because  income  is  the  best  measure  of 
ability  to  pay,  and  because  they  can  be  levied  progressively. 

A  tax  according  to  income  is  more  likely  to  be  equitable  than 
one  according  to  property,  but  experience  leads  legislators  to  use 
both  taxes,  for  a  property  tax  partly  adjusts  the  lapses  of  a  system 
based  on  income.  Thus  in  the  working  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions 
Act  it  appeared  that  one  or  two  people  with  quite  a  considerable 
capital,  having  it  invested  at  a  very  low  rate  of  interest,  were  eligible 
for  pensions.  Property  taxes  are  complementary  to  income  taxes, 
and  can  regulate  them  in  the  direction  of  equity. 

Experience  has  proved  that  for  local  taxes  (rates)  fixed  property  is 
the  best  basis. 

Taxes  on  property  are  only  capable  of  equitable  progression  if 
they  are  assessed  according  to  the  productiveness  of  the  property 
(capital),  and  hence  are  really  taxes  on  income  ;  but  they  can  be  used 
us  a  means  of  transferring  property  to  the  State  which  the  State  can 
employ  with  advantage  to  the  community.  Succession  duty  or 
estate  duty  on  land  can  now  be  paid  in  land. 

Line  of  Reform. 

Thus  we  may  infer  that  it  will  be  equitable  and  economical  for 
us  to  direct  the  development  of  our  present  system  in  the  following 
ways. 

First.  Non-tax  revenue  should  be  extended,  for  by  this  means 
a  constantly  increasing  revenue  from  profits  may  be  secured,  and 
real  taxes  will  gradually  disappear.  To  this  end  the  State  should 
ever  seek  to  obtain  and  employ  more  and  more  productive  property, 
e.g.,  railways,  canals,  telegraph  cables,  forests,  land. 

Secondly.  While  taxes  continue  to  be  raised,  a  progressive 
system,  assessed  on  income,  should  be  the  chief  feature. 

Thirdly.  Taxes  on  property  should  be  used  to  supplement  taxes 
on  incomes  and  make  them  more  equitable,  and  also  as  a  means  by 
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which  the  State  can  obtain  productive  property  (capital),  which  will 
help  to  extinguish  taxation. 

Fourthly.  Taxes  on  commodities  (customs  and  excise)  should  be 
limited  to  such  commodities  as  are  considered  harmful  or  less  neces- 
sary, and  only  extended  beyond  such  bare  limits  under  the  stress  of 
need  for  revenue  at  all  costs. 

Earned  and  Unearned  Income. 

In  the  United  States  property  is  taken  as  a  general  test  of  ability 
to  pay  ;  in  England  income  is  taken,  and  this  seems  decidedly  the 
better  test.  But  two  incomes  of  ^i,ooo  a  year  each  are  not  neces- 
sarily equivalent.  One  may  be  the  wage  of  a  year's  labor,  from 
which  the  community  benefits,  and  the  other  not  a  wage,  but  a  toll 
levied  through  the  possession,  say,  of  ground  rents  or  Consols. 

To  the  economist  the  essential  difference  between  these  two  is 
that  one  is  uncertain,  dependent  on  the  accidents  of  life,  and  the 
other  is  practically  certain  and  everlasting. 

To  the  community  there  is  more  particularly  the  difference  that 
the  one  is  balanced  by  services  rendered  and  the  other  may  not 
represent  services  at  all.  It  may,  however,  for  a  time.  A  doctor 
who  invests  some  of  his  ^'wage  in  Consols  against  the  time  he 
retires,  partly  purchases  an  Old  Age  Pension.  But  this  element  of 
"  deferred  pay  "  ceases  when  the  Consols  pass  to  his  son. 

The  essential  distinction  between  an  income  that  is  uncertain 
and  limited  by  time  and  an  income  that  is  more  certain  and  un- 
limited by  time  is  not  touched  by  the  '^deferred  pay"  argument, 
and  it  forms  the  economic  basis  for  the  higher  rate  upon  unearned 
incomes  that  Mr.  Asquith  introduced. 

The  very  name  that  we  give  to  this  class  of  income — unearned 
(or  tinverdient^  undeser\*ed,  as  the  Germans  say) — brings  forward 
vividly  the  disassociation  from  services  rendered.  But  its  character- 
istic of  being  free  from  the  accidents  of  life  that  cut  off  all  earned 
incomes  is  not  suggested  by  the  name  and  is  not  so  generally 
grasped.  It  is,  however,  a  characteristic  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  a  State  which  has  a  long  life  and  can  profitably  consider  the 
future.  Future  chancellors  may  build  up  two  scales  of  taxes  for 
these  two  kinds  of  income,  but  the  likelier  development  is  that  of  a 
steeper  graduation,  with  certain  additional  rates  for  unearned  in- 
comes.    Such  a  system  we  have  already  in  bold  outline. 

Direct  and  Indirect  Taxation. 

There  is  another  way  of  raising  the  extra  money,  as  we  have 
been  told  with  insistence  and  iteration  of  late.  We  may  increase 
our  customs  and  excise  duties,  spurred  on  by  the  hope  (for  there  is  a 
hope)  that  a  small  part  of  the  customs  duty  will  be  paid,  tempo- 
rarily, by  people  of  other  nations.  This  does  not  amount  to  very 
much,  however,  except  on  election  posters,  and  may  quite  safely  be 
neglected.  Now  a  \Qxy  important  and  significant  feature  of  this 
scheme  has  been  neglected  in  the  recent  discussion.  A  graduated 
scale,   by  which    the   wealthy   will    pay    according    to    any    such 
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scale  as  that  in  the  death  duties  or  the  1909  income  tax,  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  introduce  into  indirect  taxation.  Attempts  might  be  made 
in  this  direction,  and  indeed  are  made  at  present,  as  by  taxing  wine 
at  a  higher  rate  than  beer.  So,  it  might  be  suggested,  we  could 
levy  a  high  rate  on  motor  cars  and  a  low  one  on  chairs.  But  several 
difficulties  arise.  There  are  not  very  many  motor  cars  made  and 
very  few  imported.  A  very  heavy  tax  on  these  and  on  the  few 
classes  of  goods  bought  only  by  the  rich  would  be  needed  to  effect 
anything  like  a  recognizable  progression.  And  a  heavy  tax  would 
very  seriously  reduce  the  number  of  cars  demanded,  industry 
would  suffer,  and  the  ''  Work  for  All "  posters  would  wear  a  wag- 
gish and  ironic  look.  Lastly,  there  are  the  vested  interests  to  con- 
sider, and  experience  shows  that  these  would  make  short  work  of 
any  attempt  to  build  up  a  progressive  scheme.  It  is  important 
enough  to  be  worth  repeating  that  the  present  movement  in 
national  finance  towards  progressive  taxation  will  receive  a  serious 
check  if  our  revenue  is  to  be  derived  largely  from  indirect  taxation. 

There  is  a  Parliamentary  fallacy  of  considerable  age  and  of 
amazing  robustness  which  must  be  dealt  with  in  this  connection.  It 
may  fitly  be  described  in  the  stirring  words  of  one  of  its  latest  ex- 
ponents, Mr.  F.  E.  Smith,  M.P.  :— 

"  With  characteristic  arrogance,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  thrown 
over  the  financial  maxims  of  the  past.  Instead  of  an  even  balance 
between  the  two  sets  of  taxes — direct  and  indirect — the  direct  burdens 
are  more  (sic)  the  heavier  by  about  seven  per  cent."  ("  Daily  Mail 
Year  Book,"  19 10). 

Economics  recognises  no  "  financial  maxim  "  which  declares  that 
direct  and  indirect  taxes  should  be  equal.  The  idea  behind  this 
curious  delusion  seems  to  be  that  as  direct  taxes  are  paid  chiefly  by 
the  wealthier  classes  and  indirect  taxes  chiefly  by  the  poorer  classes, 
the  taxes  ought  to  be  halved  between  them.  But  taxes  are  paid  by 
persons.  Even  company  taxes  are  really  paid  by  persons.  If  we 
take  a  line,  say  ;^j6o  per  year,  to  separate  those  who  pay  direct 
taxes  from  those  who  pay  only  indirect  taxes,  we  can  work  out  the 
amount  paid  by  the  two  classes  in  some  fashion.  But  the  results  are 
valueless,  because  £1  income,  or  ^^i  tax,  is  only  a  great  or  a  small 
sum  as  it  relates  to  a  small  or  a  great  income,  as  we  have  already  seen. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  rise  of  this  doctrine.  Consider 
for  a  moment  the  following  figures  : — 

Direct  taxes  Indirect  taxes 

Year  Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

1841      27      73 

1861       38      62 

1891       44      56 

1893     45     55 

1895     48     52 

1898     48     52 

1903     50     50 

1908     53     47 
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The  figures  cannot  be  absolutely  exact,  but  they  are  fairly  close 
approximations,  and  their  significance  is  plain  enough.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  burden  of  taxation  lay  very 
neavily  on  the  poorer  classes,  who  paid  then,  as  they  pay  now,  the 
bulk  of  indirect  taxes.  There  is  a  steady  movement  visible  tending 
to  transfer  the  heavier  part  of  the  burden  to  the  better-off  classes, 
who  pay  the  bulk  of  the  direct  taxes.  Is  it  an  unfair  inference  that 
the  cry  for  an  ''  even  balance  between  the  two  sets  of  taxes  ''  was  an 
attempt  to  check  the  movement,  and  that  it  became  articulate  at  the 
period  when  something  like  an  ''  even  balance "  was  reached  ? 
Whether  that  be  so  or  not,  it  is  a  fair  and  relevant  question  to  ask 
where  that  doctrine  was  in  1841,  when  the  indirect  taxes  made  up 
three-quarters  of  the  revenue. 

The  argument  must  not  be  pressed  too  far.  Indirect  taxes  are 
not  all  of  one  kind,  and  some  of  them,  as  the  tax  on  motor-cars,  fall 
on  the  richer  classes.  But  the  rise  in  the  one  column  and  the  fall  in 
the  other  is  quite  clear  on  any  fair  system  of  reckoning. 

For  and   Against  Indirect  Taxation. 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed,  however,  that  indirect  taxation  is 
necessarily  bad  in  itself.  It  is  only  bad  in  so  far  as  it  is  inequitable 
or  uneconomical,  and  although  it  is  ver}^  often  both,  it  need  not  be 
either.     The  case  for  and  against  indirect  taxation  is  this  : — 

On  the  one  hand,  so  long  as  people  must  pay  taxes,  they  un- 
doubtedly prefer  paying  them  without  being  too  insistently  reminded 
of  the  fact.  If  it  galls  a  man  more  to  pay  ^^i  to  a  tax  collector  on 
demand  than  to  pay  £\  in  instalments  through  his  tobacconist,  then, 
if  other  things  were  equal,  common  sense  would  suggest  that  the 
State  should  take  the  tobacconists  for  its  tax  collectors.  But,  of 
course,  other  things  are  not  equal.     The  non-smoker  escapes. 

This  brings  up  the  false  argument  for  indirect  taxation,  that  it  is 
voluntary.  If  a  man  chooses  he  need  not  buy  tobacco  or  beer,  and 
so  he  *'  volunteers  "  to  be  taxed.  Of  course,  if  the  taxation  were 
really  voluntary  it  would  not  be  paid  at  all.  The  argument  is  a  mere 
sophism. 

To  return.  Although  bread  and  tobacco  and  whisky  are  equally 
commodities,  they  are  not  equally  important  or  necessary  to  the 
State  or  to  the  individual.  It  is  true  that  luxuries  shade  off  into 
necessities,  and  harmful  things  into  useful  things  ;  but  there  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  as  to  bread  being  more  useful  than  whisky  or 
tobacco,  and  if  the  State  must  tax  some  commodities,  it  had  better 
tax  the  less  useful  and  less  necessary  things.  Only  the  State  must 
tax  things  that  are  likely  to  produce  the  revenue  it  wants  from  that 
source,  and  it  must  not  do  it  so  clumsily  that  consumers  will  pay  a 
penny  when  the  State  only  gets  a  halfpenny.  The  beer  tax  of  1909 
IS  an  example  of  this  error,  and  every  Protectionist  country  has  a 
cluster  of  such  taxes. 

The  case  against  indirect  taxation  is  that  it  cannot  easily  be  made 
progressive,  and  so  sins  against  equity  by  falling  heavily  on  the  poor  ; 
and  that  it  often  costs  the  consumer  more  than  it  brings  in  to  the 
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State,  and  so  sins  against  economy.  The  English  duties  on  com- 
modities are  all  open  to  the  first  of  these  objections  ;  but  some  of 
them,  such  as  the  tea  duty,  which  is  levied  on  an  article  not  produced 
in  the  country,  escape  the  second  objection. 

Retrenchment   and  Reform. 

"Peace,  Retrenchment,  and  Reform,"  was  a  political  cry  of  some 
value  in  its  day.  It  was  based  on  the  false  doctrine  that  the  less 
the  State  spent  the  better.  A  new  cry  is  needed  to  express  the 
newer  doctrines— that  the  cry  for  reform  precedes  finance,  and  does 
not  follow  it,  that  the  best  State  is  that  which  raises  wisely  and 
expends  wisely  the  largest  percentage  of  the  national  income.  So 
"reform"  must  stand  midway  between  "peace"  and — something 
better  than  "retrenchment."  Rather  is  "Peace,  Progression  and 
Progress  "  the  ideal  of  to-day  ;  peace  only  as  a  necessary  condition 
for  progressive  taxation,  and  that  as  a  necessary  condition  for  progress. 

There  need  be  no  fear  of  a  "  crushing  burden  "  at  the  prospect 
here  outlined.  There  is  no  burden  when  there  is  compensating 
gain.  No  one  speaks  of  the  "  burden  "  of  the  price  of  the 
ordinary  goods  he  buys  so  long  as  he  is  not  cheated.  The  word 
becomes  distorted  with  misuse.  One  can  only  speak  of  the  "burden" 
of  a  gas  bill  if  the  gas  company  overcharges  for  the  quality  or 
quantity  of  its  gas.  People  who  use  municipal  gas  do  not  talk  in 
such  fashion.  Those  who  are  apt  to  speak  of  a  company's  "capital" 
and  a  municipality's  "  debt  "  are  apt  also  to  speak  of  the  "  price  "  of 
motor-cars  and  the  "  burden  "  of  the  roads  upon  which  they  run. 
What  is  equitably  and  economically  levied,  wisely  and  usefully  spent, 
can  only  be  described  as  a  "burden"  by  a  misuse  of  language. 
In  the  words  of  a  modern  economist,  "  If  a  nation  gets  in  return  for 
its  taxes  as  much  of  the  things  it  wants  as  it  could  get  otherwise^ 
there  is  no  burden."  We  would  add,  for  completeness  sake,  "  pro- 
vided the  taxes  are  equitably  and  economically  raised." 

Good   and   Bad   Taxes. 

According  to  the  principles  we  have  laid  down,  we  may  describe 
a  good  tax  : — 

1.  A  good  tax  is  paid  by  people  of  different  degrees  of  wealth, 
not  in  proportion  to  wealth,  but  progressively.  Thus  the  graduated 
tax  (other  things  being  equal)  is  the  best  tax.  This  is  an  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  equity  (from  each  according  to  his  powers), 
and  of  economy  (the  most  useful  parts  of  income  being  undisturbed). 

2.  A  good  tax  is  not  costly  to  the  State  to  collect,  nor  does  it  take 
anything  (or  very  little)  from  the  payer  more  than  is  received  by  the 
State.     This  is  an  application  of  the  principle  of  economy. 

By  these  standards  the  Death  Duties  appear  as  the  best  tax  we 
have,  and  the  Income  Tax,  now  that  it  is  graduated,  stands  next. 
How  far  a  tax  may  be  from  the  ideal  set  out  above  may  be  judged  by 
the  case  of  the  beer  tax  of  twelve  shillings  per  fifty  barrels  imposed 
by  the  Budget  of  1909.  This  is  less  than  threepence  a  barrel,  yet 
brewers  were  able  for  a  while  to  meet  it  by  raising  the  price  of  beer 


a  halfpenny  per  pint,  or  twelve  shillings  per  barrel.  Thus  the  real 
taxpayer  (the  beer  drinker)  was  mulcted  of  twelve  shillings,  and  the 
State  got  threepence. 

The  direct  and  progressive  taxes  of  the  Budget  of  1909,  the 
Estate  Duties  and  the  Property  and  Income  Tax,  amount  to  nearly 
^60,000,000  out  of  ^162,000,000.  Among  the  other  taxes,  some, 
like  the  land  taxes,  increase  the  progressive  effect  of  the  whole  to 
some  extent  ;  others,  like  the  tobacco  duty,  decrease  it  ;  some  items 
in  the  total,  as  the  ^22,500,000  revenue  from  the  Post  Office,  are 
not  taxes  at  all.  Yet,  it  may  be  noted,  items  such  as  this  last  are 
generally  included  when  there  is  an  outcry  about  the  ''  burden  "  of 
^'  taxes." 

The  Case  Against  Progression. 

The  arguments  that  have  been  used  against  a  progressive  system 
of  taxation  are  about  six  in  number.  We  will  group  them  as  sinning 
against  the  principles  we  have  laid  down. 

As  against  the  principle  of  equity,  it  is  said  that  they  are  arbitrary 
and  confiscatory.  For  the  first,  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  all 
taxation  is  arbitrary.  If  the  argument  means  that  there  is  no  mathe- 
matical law  of  progression,  as  there  is  of  proportion,  it  is  quite  true. 
The  proportional  system  is  easy.  We  can  tax  incomes  of^ioo,  ^2,000, 
^50,000  to  the  extent  of  ^i,  ;^20,  and  ^500  by  the  proportional 
method.  The  only  mathematical  expression  yet  suggested  to  repre- 
sent the  doctrine  of  diminishing  utility  which  lies  at  the  base  of  the 
progressive  system  is  that  of  inverse  squares,  which  would  give  us  a 
scale  of  progression  at  which  even  Mr.  Lloyd  George  would  blench. 
Supporters  of  the  proportional  system  would  be  better  content  with  the 
arbitrary  scales  of  1909  than  with  any  mathematical  scale  likely  to  be 
furnished  by  economists.  As  for  confiscation,  that  is  in  the  very 
nature  of  taxation.  What  makes  a  tax  a  tax  is  that  it  is  levied  irre- 
spective of  what  compensations  may  be  forthcoming.  Progressive 
and  all  other  taxes  are  necessarily  arbitrary  and  confiscatory,  simply 
because  they  are  taxes. 

As  against  the  principle  of  economy,  it  is  said  that  progressive 
taxation  is  unprofitable,  for  the  yield  is  no  greater  than  in  a  propor- 
tional system  ;  that  it  checks  saving  ;  that  it  drives  out  capital ;  and 
that  it  encourages  evasion.  For  the  first  point,  it  is  obvious  that  a 
proportional  scale  may  yield  more  or  less  than  a  graduated  scale. 
VVe  have  illustrated  a  case  on  page  10,  where  the  same  amount  is 
raised  by  a  progressive  and  by  a  proportional  rate  (columns  3  and  5). 
But,  of  course,  the  columns  can  be  varied  as  against  each  other  by 
altering  the  rate  of  progression  or  the  per  centage.  The  argument 
only  means  that  a  chancellor  can  get  as  much  without  outcry  from  a 
proportional  as  from  a  progressive  rate.  In  fact  he  can  get  more,  for 
outcries  against  taxation  are  loudest  from  the  well-to-do,  as  recent 
events  have  shown.  The  second  point,  that  a  progressive  system 
checks  saving,  may  be  met  also  in  the  same  way  by  sa^ang  that  all 
taxation  tends  to  check  saving.  The  effect  of  a  progressive  system 
is  to  encourage  saving  relatively  on  the  part  of  people  with  smaller 
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incomes.  The  argument  about  driving  out  capital  has  had  to  face  a 
constant  and  increasing  exodus  of  capital,  which  bears  a  close  rela- 
tion to  the  increase  of  the  total  wealth  or  income  of  the  people  of 
the  country,  but  which  is  only  germane  to  the  question  of  taxation 
in  so  far  as  the  system  makes  investment  at  home  less  profitable 
than  investment  abroad.  A  State  that  spent  much,  and  spent  it 
wisely,  would  be  constantly  offering  opportunities  for  home  invest- 
ment. Capital  is  driven  abroad  because  the  State  is  not  adventurous 
enough  at  home.  Many  sound  investments  are  waiting  in  these 
islands  which  private  enterprise  cannot  or  will  not  venture  upon. 
The  last  argument,  that  evasion  will  be  encouraged,  is  of  some 
weight.  Evasion  is  of  two  kinds,  legal  and  illegal.  The  illegal 
methods  must  be  met  by  greater  vigilance,  the  legal  methods  by 
new  legislation.  Until  a  better  public  spirit  grows  up  among  the 
wealthy  classes,  they  must  be  educated  in  civic  responsibilities  and 
national  honor  on  the  one  hand,  and  restrained  from  disobeying  the 
law  of  the  land  or  dodging  it  on  the  other,  in  common  with  all 
wrongdoers.  They  have  been  educated  in  false  doctrines,  and  have 
yet  to  learn  what  true  equity  in  taxation  is.  But  there  is  hope  for 
them.  It  was  one  of  the  opponents  of  the  Budget  of  1909  who  said 
that  it  did  not  tax  the  rich  heavily  enough.  Even  the  idle  rich  may 
learn  to  be  good  citizens. 
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